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ENVOYS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Bv  Waldon  Fawcett. 


THE  nearest  approach  to  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  a  royal  court,  with  its 
attendant  emblems  of  heraldry  and  in¬ 
signia  of  rank,  its  gorgeous,  stately  cere¬ 
monials  and  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the 
raiment  of  its  devotees,  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  has  known  since  the  days 
of  Montezuma,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
assemblages  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at 
Washington.  These  levees  —  invariably 
half  social,  half  oflicia),  for  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  royalty  never  wholly  unliend — 
easilv  constitute  the  most  attractive  of  all 
the  spectacular  features  of  life  in  the  na¬ 
tion's  most  beautiful  city.  In  glitter  and 
sparkle  and  color,  the  pictures  presented 
are  well-nigh  the  peer  of  any  afforded  by 
the  capitals  of  Europe  or  the  Orient,  ami 
even  in  the  settings — the  ball-rooms  and 
banquet-halls — the  seat  of  government  need 
not  blush  for  its  possessions. 


Uncle  Sam  now  has  diplomatic  relations 
with  fully  three  dozen  countries,  which 
arc  represented  at  the  American  capital  by 
six  Embassies  and  thirty  Legations.  Com- 
|H»sing  these  various  transplanted  house¬ 
holds  are  more  than  two  hundred  persons, 
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been  imparted  to  this  congress  of  nations 
at  Miss  Columbia's  Court  by  an  action 
taken  by  Congress  some  years  ago.  It  may 
be  explained  that  in  the  management  of 
international  problems  of  statecraft  Ambas¬ 
sadors  ami  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  bear 
much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
do  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  American  legislative 
laxly.  The  Ambassadors  are  the  bright 
particular  stars  of  the  diplomatic  firma¬ 
ment.  Not  only  do  they  enjoy  higher 
rank  than  their  confutes,  and  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  representing  more  directly  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign  or  government, 
but.  through  the  possession  of  greater  dis¬ 
cretionary  privileges,  they  are  enabled  to 
handle  the  matters  which  come  within 
their  jurisdiction  with  less  delay  for  in¬ 
structions  from  otlicials  at  home. 

In  conformity  with  one  of  the  stiict  rules 
«»f  diplomatic  usage,  however,  no  nation 
sends  an  Ambassador  to  a  country  which 
has  not  delegated  in  exchange  an  olHcial 
of  equally  high  diplomatic  rank,  and  so 
the  intensely  democratic  convictions  of  the 
American  lawmakers  restricted  Uncle  Sum's 


A  LI  KKKKOCM  HKY,  Tl'KKIHII  MINISTER 

natives  of  every  land  and  clime,  and  con¬ 
stituting  the  most  interesting  “foreign  col¬ 
ony"  to  be  found  on  this  hemisphere.  To 
look  after  the  business  of  the  Kmbassies 
alone,  and  provide  the  pro|>er  social  envi¬ 
ronment  for  these  otlicial  habitations,  more 
individuals  are  now  required  than  were  to 
be  found  in  the  entire  Diplomatic  (’or|»s 
at  the  City  of  Magnificent  Distances  a  fe\ 
years  ago.  In  addition  to  the  Ambassa 
dor,  who  is.  of  course,  intrusted  with  th 
entire  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Km 
bassy,  there  are  Secretaries.  Naval  Attaches 
Military  Attaches,  and  mayhap  interpreters 
forming  a  stuff  which  in  the  case  of  some 
Embassies,  such  as  the  British  and  the 
Chinese  Legations,  includes  about  a  dozen 
persons. 

The  diplomatic  contingent  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  been  growing  larger  year  by  year, 
and  the  increase  has  been  particularly 
marked  since  the  consequences  of  the 
Spanish- American  war  forcibly  installed 
the  United  States  in  tin-  position  of  a 
world-power.  More  than  that,  a  broader 
importance  and  deeper  significance  have 
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COUNT  CASSINI,  RUSSIAN  A  M IIAHSA  l»«»H  . 

so  fiercely  around  these  hearers  of  the  greetings  of 
kingdoms  and  empires  to  the  land  of  freedom, 
they  in  reality  live  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a 
:ealm  of  mystery,  and  to  penetrate  this  realm  seems 
to  lie  one  of  the  dearest  ambitions  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  American  citizens.  If  one  would  gain 
tangible  evidence  of  how  potent  is  the  attraction 
exerted  by  these  distinguished  foreigners,  with  their 
suggestion  of  strange  peoples  and  unheard-of  cus¬ 
toms.  he  has  only  to  note  the  eager  interest  manifested 
by  the  vast  crowds  of  spectators,  representing  every 
state  in  the  I'nion.  who  throng  every  formal  function 
•it  Washington  where  a  glimpse  may  be  caught  of 
this  contingent  of  gaily  attired  dignitaries. 

There  are  only  a  few  occasions  each  year,  however, 
when  the  general  public  may  feast  its  eyes  upon 
this  brave  show  of  fur  and  tinsel.  The  New  Year's 
reception  at  the  White  House,  and  the  special  re¬ 
ception  which  the  President  tenders  annually  to  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  bring  out  the  showiest  court  cos¬ 
tumes  in  the  wardrobes  of  the  distinguished  for¬ 
eigners:  as  does  also  some  special  event,  now  and 


official  guests,  for  more 
than  a  century,  to  envoys 
of  lesser  rank.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  law  making 
it  possible  to  raise  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  I'nited 
States  from  the  rank  of 
Minister  to  that  of  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nations  on  the  glol»e — 
Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Mexico — have  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  rcs|icct 
for  tlie  Republic  by  send¬ 
ing  to  Washington  am¬ 
bassadorial  appointees. 
Adding  dignity  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  this  cosmopol¬ 
itan  gathering  on  Amer¬ 
ican  soil,  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  splendor 
and  impressiveness.  In 
the  corps,  as  at  present 
constituted,  are  many  men 
of  world  wide  reputation 
— statesmen  whose  names 
stand  for  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  diplomatic  tri¬ 
umphs  known  to  modern 
times. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  light  of  publicity  beats 
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then,  such  as  the  inauguration  of  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive,  a  memorial  service  in  honor  of  some  departed 
monarch,  or  a  wedding  in  which  the  chief  par¬ 
ticipants  are  mcmliers  of  the  diplomatic  circle. 

The  costumes  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  governments  of  the  world  come  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  highest  official  in  the  United  States, 
are  in  most  marked  contrast  to  the  habiliments  of 
America's  envoys  in  the  throne-rooms  of  Europe. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Unde  Sam's 
diplomatic  Ministers  were  authorized  to  wear  on 
state  occasions  one  of  two  kinds  of  uniform,  each 
including  a  coat  of  blue,  lined  with  silk,  both 
coat  and  cape  being  heavily  loaded  with  embroid¬ 
ery.  For  half  a  century,  however,  our  emissaries 
at  the  courts  of  the  world  have  been  restricted 
to  “the  simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen." 
now  and  then  modified  in  detail,  as  by  the 
introduction  of  knee-breeches  or  a  dress-sword. 

In  the  official  plumage  of  the  diplomats  gathered 
at  the  American  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  embodied  every  hue  known  to  nature.  Many 
Attaches  are  officers  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  their  respective  countries,  and  appear 
in  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  various  branches 
of  such  service.  The  fashion-plates  of  diplomatic 
court-dress  embrace  everything  from  splendid 
uniforms  of  glowing  crimson  and  snowy  white 
to  others  gleaming  with  gold  embroideries  on 
black,  set  olT  in  many  instances  by  the  fur  trim 
mings  of  the  hussar  capes  and  a  wealth  of  dec 
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orations.  while  prominent  by 
contrast  are  the  red  fezes  of  the 
Turkish  Minister  an<l  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff,  and  the  rich 
Oriental  silks  of  the  Chinese 
I  .cautioners. 

A  titled  visitor  who  is  eagerly 
sought  out  by  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  at  every  diplomatic 
function  is  Lord  I’auncefotc. 
the  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  This  in¬ 
terest  is  perhaps  due  in  part 
to  his  position  as  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Cor|»s.  The  cote¬ 
rie  of  diplomats,  constituting  a 
body  by  itself,  is  governed  by 
laws  of  its  own  making,  and 
custom  lias  decreed  that  length 
of  service  shall  fix  the  Denn- 
ship.  If  all  the  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  still 
ranked  as  Ministers,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Lord  Paunccfote 
would  not  hold  the  coveted 
post;  but  since  seniority 
among  the  Ministers  does  not 
count  where  there  are  Ambas¬ 
sadors.  ami  Lord  Paunccfote 
was  the  first  Ambassador 
appointed  to  this  country,  he 
stands  as  arbiter  in  all  the 
delicate  questions  of  preced¬ 
ence  which  arise  from  time  to 
time  within  the  Corps.  Mod¬ 


ern  times  have  known  no  handsomer 
costume  than  the  regulation  gold-embroid¬ 
ered  dress- uni  form  of  the  British  diplomat, 
and  the  regular  ornamentation  is  aug¬ 
mented.  in  the  case  of  the  uniform  which 
Lord  I’auncefote  has  worn  upon  most  state 
occasions  of  recent  years,  by  numerous  in- 
signin  of  his  rank. 

The  court -dress  of  many  of  tlm  diplo¬ 
mats  liears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
Knights  Templar  uniform  so  familiar  in 
this  country,  but  is  much  more  elaborate 
in  every  way.  A  majority  of  the  Latin* 
American  governments  have  within  the 
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past  year  or  two  adopted 
a  universal  design  for 
diplomatic  dress — a 
uniform  resplendent  in  m 

red  and  gold.  One  of 
the  most  striking  uni- 
forms  ever  seen  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  that  worn  on 
state  occasions  by  Baron 
Hengclmilller.  the  Min-  A 

garv.  It  consists  of  deep 
red  trousers,  high  lil.uk  I 
boots,  and  n  black  Velvet 
cloak  splendidly  orna¬ 
mented. 

Count  Cassini,  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  is 
a  diplomat  who  has  dur-  OKM-  ,SAAC  KHAN- 
ing  his  long  carter  performed  many  notable 
services  for  his  government,  anil  the  testi¬ 
monials  of  appreciation  which  have  come  to 
him  in  the  form  of  decorations  have  made 
of  the  front  of  his  court -coat  literally  a  mass 
of  gold  and  jewels  that  sparkles  with  every 
move.  The  members  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  are  notable  for  the  sumptuousness  of 
their  uniforms,  and  this  made  all  the  more 
noticeable  the  mark  of  res|K*ct  which  they 
showed  when,  at  the  memorial  services  in 


A  American  war,  are 

adorned  with  the  superb 
decoration  of  the  Order 
of  Isabella,  presented  by 
the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain  in  acknowledge 
Hf.  meat  of  their  good  of- 

flees  in  effect  ing  peace. 

Dazzling  as  the 

uniforms  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean*..  and  tin-  diplomats 
fn iin  South  and  <  'em  ml 
America.  ho\wv«-r.  they 
arc  oulshour  in  ;i  iiuuMirc 
by  the  elaborate  attire 
of  the  courtiers  from  the 
Orient.  At  the  head  of 
this  contingent  stands 

rKMsIAN  MINISTER  WU  TRlg  EUDg,  tllC  ftt* 

mous  Chinese  Minister.  His  favorite 
garment  for  state  ceremonials  is  a  dress 
of  purple  silk,  trimmed  with  white  fur. 
over  which  he  wears  a  heavy  silken, 
fur-trimmed  cloak.  His  costume  repre¬ 
sents  the  acme  of  magnificence  in  one 
direction.  Just  as  Lord  Pauncefotc's  coat  of 
scarlet,  with  gold  collar,  frogs  and  slashes, 
does  in  another.  A  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Minister  Wu’a  costume  is  an 
immense  diamond  which  he  wears  in  the 


geousness.  more  nearly 

conform  to  Continental 

fashion:  and  so  also 

ami.ks uni;  minister.  does  the  attire  of  the 
the  i.eoatiox.  Koreans,  although  it  has 
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scntulive  whom  the  Sliah  ever  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  virtually  driven  away  by  the 
funny  pictures  whereby  the  American  news¬ 
papers  portrayed  his  fantastic  costumes. 
The  new-comer  is  evidently  not  so  sensitive, 
and  moreover  he  is  more  likely  to  excite 
admiration  than  amusement,  for  the  new 
uniform  which  was  made  for  him  in  Paris 
just  before  his  departure  for  his  present 
post  of  duty  is  quite  the  most  gorgeous 
outfit  that  has  been  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  apparel  of  Ali 
Ferrouh  Hey,  the  Turkish  Minister,  and 
the  members  of  his  suite,  is  found,  of 
course,  in  the  omnipresent  red  fez,  which 
these  diplomats  wear  even  in  church.  The 
masculine  contingent  from  the  Turkish 
Legation  was  compelled  to  divide  interest 
at  tin*  White  House  reception  which 
ushered  in  the  century,  with  the  only  lady 
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been  but  a  few  years  since  the 
latter  were  pointed  out  to  s|h?c- 
latorsat  White  House  receptions 
as  the  most  picturesque  figures 
in  the  human  medley.  The 
Siamese  diplomats  have,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  taken  the 
place  in  the  panorama  vueated 
by  the  Koreans,  and  their  trap¬ 
pings  more  than  compensate  the 
sight -seer  for  the  suddenly 
acquired  modesty  in  dress  on 
the  part  of  their  neighbors  in 
the  Far  East.  The  Siamese 
Minister.  Pliya  Prasiddhi.  one  of 
the  new  arrivals  at  Washington, 
is  of  the  most  unostentatious 
appearance  when  clad  in  the 
prescribed  garb  of  American 
society,  but  on  state  occasions 
he  blooms,  like  a  suddenly  un¬ 
folded  flower,  in  robes  of  the 
richest  brocaded  satins  ami  a 
silken  scarf  of  wonderful  hues. 

The  closing  mouths  of  the 
century  brought  the  Siamese  en¬ 
voy  a  rival  for  the  position  of 

the  most  elaborated*  dressed 

• 

diplomat,  in  the  person  of  (Jen. 

Isaac  Khan,  the  new  Persian 

Minister.  In  this  connection  it 

mav  l>e  recalled  that  the  former 
• 

Persian  envoy,  the  first  repre- 
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who  ever  accompanied  the  representatives 
of  the  Sultan  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
Minister  could  not  he  accompanied  by  his 
wife  or  sister,  who  are  strict  Mohammed¬ 
ans  and  take  no  part  in  the  social  life  of 
the  capital,  but  Mine.  Sidkv  Bev.  the  wife 
of  the  Second  Secretary,  was  present  with 
her  husband,  and  her  quaint  gown  at¬ 
tracted  no  end  of  attention. 

The  gowns  of  the  feminine  members  of 
the  diplomatic  households  are  so  similar 
in  general  appearance  to  those  of  the  fash¬ 
ionably  dressed  American  women  that  they 
are  rather  outshone,  in  so  far  as  popular 
interest  is  concerned,  by  the  costumes  in 
which  their  liege  lords  appear  on  state 
occasions.  The  one  notable  exception  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Madame  Wu.  the 
wife  of  the  Chinese  Minister.  Madame 
Wu  is  the  possessor  of  some  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  jewels  in  the  Cnited  States,  and 
these,  with  her  close-fitting  velvet  head¬ 
dress.  are  alone  sufficient  to  rivet  feminine 
interest.  The  head-dress  is  fastened  by 
three  ornaments,  the  settings  of  which  are 
respectively:  an  enormous  |>earl.  a  large 
solitaire  diamond,  and  a  ruby  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  large,  brilliant  diamonds. 
Among  the  Chinese  woman's  other  treasures 


arc  ear-rings  and  a 
necklace  of  diamonds, 
and  several  clusters  of 
pearls.  Madame  Wu 
is  also  the  possessor 
of  a  collection  of  sur¬ 
plice-like  overdresses, 
for  wear  over  her  short 
skirts — garments  of 
the  richest  brocade, 
which  are  the  envy  of 
nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  gentler  sex 
among  the  lookers-on 
at  the  pageantry  of 
official  life. 

But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  the 
gaiety  of  dress  among 
the  diplomats  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  formal  func¬ 
tions.  Many  of  these 

w 

temporary  sojourners 
from  other  climes  ap¬ 
pear  now  and  then  in 
golf  costumes  that  arc 
amazing  to  behold.  The  French  Am¬ 
bassador.  the  Danish  Minister,  and  many 
of  the  Attache*  of  the  British,  Ger¬ 
man  and  other  Legations,  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  golfers,  and  although  Minister  Wu 
may  occasionally  lie  seen  trudging  around 
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the  links  in  a  flowing 
robe,  the  counterpart  of 
which,  for  vividness  of 
tint,  could  scarcely  be 
seen  on  the  comic-opera 
stage,  he  hardly  presents 
so  striking  an  appearance 
as  some  of  the  younger 
diplomats  with  their  fear¬ 
ful  and  wonderful  plaids 
and  checks. 

The  provision  of  the 
elaborate  costumes  neces¬ 
sitated  by  his  official  du¬ 
ties  is  the  severest  strain 
upon  the  pockctbook  of 
a  young  man  in  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  service,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  he  cannot 
emulate  the  example  of 
some  of  the  junior  naval 
officers  and  arrange  joint  ownership  in  some 
of  the  trappings  of  his  station.  Doubtless 
the  younger  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  find  many  compensations  in  the  ad¬ 
ulation  which  is  bestowed  upon  them. 
No  other  class  of  men  in  oflicial  life  at 
Washington  is  so  sought  after  by  the  host¬ 
esses  of  society,  and  owing  to  the  proverb¬ 
ial  feminine  fondness  for  gold  braid  and 
bright  buttons,  even  the  officers  of  the 


American  army  and  navy  often  fail  to  de¬ 
feat  these  foreigners  in  a  tourney  for  the 
favor  of  the  beauties  of  the  American 
Court. 

During  the  past  decade,  many  members 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  have  married 
American  girls.  This  is.  however,  seri¬ 
ously  discouraged  in  the  case  of  the  Min¬ 
isters  by  their  respective  governments,  who 
contend  that  an  envoy,  having  to  reside. 
a*»  occasion  may  demand,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  should  be  wedded  to  one 
of  his  own  countrywomen.  Of  course, 
this  has  not  prevented  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Ministerial  representa¬ 
tives  from  marrying  daugh- 
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tors  of  I  nch*  Sam,  although  in  almost  every 
case  the  action  has  been  closely  followed 
by  transfer  to  some  other  post.  With  the 
Secretaries  and  Attaches  the  case  is  differ¬ 
ent,  the  gOV- 
e  r  n  m  e  n  t  a 
seldom,  if 
ever,  inter* 
|>osin«  ob¬ 
jection.  and 
a  large 

number  of 

interna¬ 
tional  mar¬ 
riages  of 
this  kind 
have  been 
solem  nixed 
in  the 
Unit  e  d 
States. 

The  wives 
of  diplo- 
in  a  t  s  at 
Washington 

are  entire! v 
• 

exempt  from 
giving  pub¬ 
lic  recep¬ 
tions.  which 


custom  has  prescribed  as  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  ladies  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  wives  of  United  States  Senators,  but 
nevertheless  many  of  them,  actuated  by 
a  tine  sense  of  courtesy,  have  frequently 
given  charming  public  entertainments. 
There  have  Iwen  numerous  regrettable 
features  connected  with  some  of  these 
functions  at  the  diplomatic  homes.  Curios¬ 
ity  localch  a  glimpse  of  the  treasures  of  these 
transplanted  homes  has  naturally  attracted 
immense  crowds,  ami  in  some  cases  the 
hospitality  of  the  foreign  Embassies  and 
Legations  has  l>eeu  grievously  intruded 
upon. 

Minister  Wu  had  perhaps  the  most  dis* 
tressing  experience.  When  the  affable 
Chinaman  first  took  up  his  resilience  in 
Washington,  he  held  a  gland  reception, 
but  the  swaiming  crowds  trampled  upon 
his  lawn  and  carried  off  his  bnc-A-brac. 
and  now  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
re|H-nt  the  experience.  Countess  Cassini, 
who  presides  over  the  household  of  the 
Russian  Embassy,  was  lately  obliged  to  re¬ 
quest  the  publication  of  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  her  receptions  were  designed 
for  her  friends.  At  the  Mexican  Embassy, 
on  one  occasion,  a  mother  took  her  brood 

.4 

of  dirty  children  iuto  the  great  ball-room. 
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ami  after  seating  them  on  a  divan 
done  in  French  upholstery,  proceeded 
to  the  dining-room  and  helped  herself 
to  enough  cake  to  satisfy  the  raven¬ 
ous  youngsters.  It  is  hardly  to  Ik* 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  to  give 
a  public  entertainment  is  not  regarded 
as  a  pleasure  by  the  foreign  Embassies, 
and  the  decline  of  this  form  of  func¬ 
tion  has  l»een  very  rapid. 

The  diplomats  at  Washington  are 
great  dinner-givers.  Some  of  the  most 
brilliant  assemblages  at  the  capital  are 
to  lie  found  at  their  tables.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  diplomatic  re¬ 
pasts  to  which  all  the  envoys  and 
their  wives  are  invited  which  are 
rather  dull  affairs,  nor  is  this  strange 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  guest  may  sometimes  Ik*  assigned  to 
takedown  to  dinner  a  lady  with  whom  lie 
has  no  language  in  common. 

The  members  of  the  foreign  colony  are 
most  punctilious  in  the  observance  of  all 
the  details  of  official  etiquette.  Although 
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three  days  is  allowed  by  the  dictum  of 
officialdom  for  the  return  of  a  first  cull, 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  usually  return 
a  call  immediately,  taking  this  prompti¬ 
tude  ns  the  most  delicate  possible  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  appreciation  of  the  visit.  Not 
infrequently  a  caller  at  an  Embassy  or  a 
legation  will  find  the  card  of  the  jierson 
called  upon  when  he  returns  to  his  own  home 
at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  round  of  visits. 

A  grave  pitfall  to  be  eschewed  by  every 
new-comer  in  Washington  society  is  found 
in  the  intricacies  of  social  precedence 
based  on  official  rank.  Paltry  and  in¬ 
credible  as  it  may  seem,  grave  international 
complications  have  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  Ihmmi  threatened  because  ignorant 
hostesses  at  the  national  capital  unwittingly 
assigned  envoys  to  scats  at  dinner  lower 
than  their  rank  should  have  |H-rmitted. 

In  the  social  scale  the  President  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Vice-President,  and  then 
come  the  Ambassadors,  who,  being  pre¬ 
sumed  to  represent  the  persons  of  their 
sovereigns,  arc  disposed  to  yield  precedence 
only  to  mciiilMTs  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
court  or  the  -ons  and  brothers  of  crowned 
heads.  Even  this  point  caused  some 
merry  complications  a  few  years  since. 
Lord  Pauncefote  claimed  that  his  posi¬ 
tion  entitled  him  to  take  precedence  of 
every  person  save  the  President,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  venerable  diplomat  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  hint  from  the  Foreign 
Office  at  London  that  he  consented  to  call 
on  the  Vice-President. 
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ccdence  at  festivities  at  which 
diplomats  are  hosts,  but  when 
an  outsider  entertains  the  Corps 
the  event  is  usually  preceded  l»v 
an  interchange  of  correspond¬ 
ence  equal  in  volume  to  that 
of  a  big  business  firm,  before 
all  the  guests  are  assigned  to 
posit  ions  compatible  with  their 
dignity. 

Finally,  nations,  like  small 
ln»ys.  occasionally  get  in  quar¬ 
rels.  and  during  these  “don't 
8|>eak"  periods  the  greatest  care 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent 
embarrassing  occurrences  ai 
social  functions  at  the  capital. 
Then.  too.  there  are  Powers  that 
have  long-standing  feuds  which 
their  representatives  seek  to 
|H‘r|>etuate.  A  case  in  point  is 
that  of  Austria  and  Mexico. 
The  former  government  did  not 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  recogni/.e 
theexistenceof  the  latter  nation. 

Following  the  Ambassadors,  in  the  otli-  and  several  times  the  Secretary  of  State 
cial  list  in  use  at  the  White  House,  comes  or  the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  was 
the  Secretary  of  Slate,  although  when  the  called  u|K>n  to  devise  ways  whereby  the 
Ambassadors  give  functions  at  which  he  is  envoy  of  one  country  might  be  honored 
a  guest  the  Premier  ranks  even  the  Dean  without  giving  ofTense  to  the  other, 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  After 
the  Secretary  of  State,  when 
the  regular  order  is  observed, 
come  the  Envoys  Extraordinary 
and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary 
and  Charges  d* Affaires.  It  i*. 
not  expected  that  the  President 
shall  ever  call  at  any  of  the 
Embassies  or  Legations,  al¬ 
though  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
Chief  Executives  this  rule  has 
not  l>ecn  rigidly  adhered  to. 

Probably  the  diplomats  are 
really  seen  to  best  advantage  at 
the  annual  balls  or  receptions 
which  some  of  the  Embassies 
and  legations  give  in  honor  of 
their  sovereigns.  The  greatest 
of  these  functions  in  recent 
years  have  been  the  hulls  given 
by  the  British  Ambassador  on 
each  recurring  anniversary  of 
the  Queen's  birthday.  Of 
course,  there  are  never  any 
tangles  over  problems  of  pre- 
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i  nave  lonoweu,  wiser.  wui  oi  every  success,  sue  nns 
■  ■  ...  -  ■  gleaned  cncourn  jt* 

ment  from  approba- 

from 

y Hi' '<  Then-  lirivv  )•< 

t  B »•» 

;  :>lli  >1  ■  •  •  II I  e  111  ]  ►  I  a  i  i  •  •  II 

M>s  Nerherside  is 
I"* 

BSb*  4fiJr 

which  the 
woman  does  no  I 
|  know.  She  k  nows 
tin  in  h 

'I'd  from  .  \p«ficii<r 

I  And  one  of  these 

jBj things  is.  that  yestcr- 

- Bpl  day's  achievements 

I'*  ’  •  ^  j  belong  to  yesterday, 

IV  ^  *  4  *  ,11  and  the  things  that 

E\  <  *1.  1  count  are  of  to  day 

#  i  yj-t  L*  J.'  •  <  .  . 

p  V  .  .\£  J^.  *v  I  and  to-morrow. 

f  *#'  Therein  lies  the 

■|j>  i?*  >  J?  f/  secret  of  Olga  Nether- 

•*»!••  to 

*  ‘■I  fame;  and  therefrom 
miss  nktiikksole.  springs  the  certainty, 

i  the  stage.  And  unconsciously  conveyed  to  all  who  know 
Hiding  a  nature  her,  that  the  present  is  only  the  promise  of 
alive  to  censure,  the  success  to  come. 

ich  quickly  sur-  Olga  Nethersole’s  standard  of  success  is 
rnres  for  renewed  a  high  one  and  it  is  changeful.  She 

wastes  no  time  waving  it  over  the  present 
Miss  Xethersole's  triumph,  but  promptly  plants  it  on  the 
positive  her  pur-  next  step  above. 

ived  even  the  ill  “Is  it  necessary  to  have  genius?"  an 
ess.  For  failures  aspirant  for  histrionic  fame  asked  of  her. 
tie  worst  obstacles  “Yes,”  replied  Miss  Xethersolc,  “it  is 
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quite  necessary  to  have  a  genius  for  hard 
work.  Genius,  you  know,  is  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains." 

Miss  Ncthcrsole's  idea  of  genius  is  a 
practical  one.  but  her  life  is  working  out 

its  worth. 

Hard  work  has  marked  every  milestone 
of  this  woman's  career.  Every  leaf  she 
has  won  toward  her  laurel  wreath,  has  been 
earned.  There  have  been  no  questions  of 
luck  or  visitations  of  Providence,  in  her 
triumphs.  No  “angels"  have  backed  her 
productions,  no  clever  press  agents  woven 
fanciful  talcs  to  mislead  the  public.  Miss 
Ncthcrsole's  early  life  was  paved  with 
struggles,  ami  disappointments,  and  unsat¬ 
isfied  yearnings  to  accomplish  something, 
great  but  indefinable;  to  get  somewhere 
desirable,  but  a  long  way  off. 

She  admits  that  as  a  child  she  was  ec¬ 
centric.  The  games  of  other  children  did 
not  appeal  to  her.  So  she  was  left  alone 
a  good  deal,  and  improved  her  time  weav¬ 
ing  fancies  and  building  air-castles.  Draw¬ 
ing  woolly  dogs,  building  blocks,  playing 
house  and  keeping  toy-shop,  had  no 
charms  for  her.  She  did  not  appreciate 
being  Miss  Olga.  It  was  too  commonplace 
to  be  oneself  in  play.  So  when  she 
played,  she  pretended  she  was  some  one 
else,  and  selected  characters  from  the 
curate  down. 

When  she  was  seven,  she  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  see  a  pantomime.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Her  longing  to  l»e 


something,  somewhere,  got  lo¬ 
cated.  After  that,  she  “spoke 
pieces"  and  played  theater. 
She  lived  in  an  ideal  world  of 
her  own,  known  only  to  her 
dolls  and  the  few  martyrs 
among  her  playmates  who 
submitted  to  being  used  as  stage 
trees  or  lay-figures. 

When  she  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Olga  Ncthcrsole's 
father,  who  was  a  London  so¬ 
licitor,  had  died,  leaving  his 
family  without  provision.  Olga 
was  badly  stage-struck.  Her 
sisters  .had  married,  and  the 
burden  of  supporting  her 
mother  fell  to  tin*  shoulders  of 
the  youngest  daughter  and  she 
welcomed  the  burden.  Her 
love  for  her  mother,  she  claims, 
has  been  the  one  grand  passion  of 
her  life. 

Just  how  she  was  going  to  fulfil  the  new 
responsibilities  she  did  not  know,  but  she 
had  a  consciousness,  born  of  good  inten¬ 
tion,  good  health,  and  strong  young  hope, 
that  she  was  not  one  of  those  who  go  down. 
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Her  whole 
inclination, 
her  whole  de¬ 
sire.  her  whole 
temperament, 
were  for  the 
stage.  But 
her  mother 
opposed  it. 


Olga  was 
est.  her  deares 
was  Intense,  impetu¬ 
ous.  governed  by  im¬ 
pulses;  a  creature  of 
moods  ami  strange, 
unconventional  no¬ 
tions.  whose  liberality 
shocked  the  anxious 
little  Englishwoman. 

Olga  Xethersole  at 
sixteen  had  a  fine  worn 
for  conventional  lines. 

If  life  must  be  lived 
according  to  rule,  she 
preferred  to  work  out 
her  own  problems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  own 
judgment,  and  by  the  aid  of  her  own  con¬ 
science.  She  did  not  know  then  that  next  to 
her  inclination  for  the  stage,  was  a  disposi¬ 
tion  for  philosophy  strong  within  her — a 
disposition  toward  the  natural  philosophy 
of  human  nature  and  human  events,  and 
the  consequent  human  problems  they 
create.  To-day  she  is  one  of  life’s  philos¬ 
ophers.  She  understands  what  was  the 
spirit  that  swayed  her  in  youth,  that  un¬ 
consciously  gave  her  mental  and  judicial 
poise;  and  she  has  strengthened  her  philo¬ 
sophical  temperament,  and  concentrated 


and  directed  its  force  and  application  to 
her  daily  living,  by  her  devoted  study  of 
the  philosophies  of  I.ocke,  Hume,  Spencer, 
Keid,  Berkeley,  Kant,  and  even  of  Plato, 
Socrates  and  Aristotle.  Ordinary  novels, 
even  the  clever  ones  of  our  current  litera¬ 
ture.  do  not  appeal  to  Miss  Xethersole, 
except  from  a  business  viewpoint,  in  the 
light  of  possible  dramatizations.  When 

she  wants  real  pleas¬ 
ure  in  books,  and 
seeks  relaxation,  she 
finds  what  she  wants 
in  the  works  of  the 
philosophers,  and  in 
applying  their  rea¬ 
sonings  and  deduc¬ 
tions  to  her  own  life. 

At  sixteen,  how¬ 
ever.  Miss  Nether- 
sole  knew  nothing 
of  philosophy;  ex¬ 
cept  as  she  recog¬ 
nized  a  certain 
mental  mechanism 
within  her  that  could 
deduce  results  from 
given  ipuuitilii'S.  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  popular 
prejudice  or  conven¬ 
tional  ruling.  Tin* re¬ 


sults  deduced 
had  always 
the  virtue  of 
originality — a 
virtue  which 
is  no xv.  and 
a  I  xv  a  v  s  will 
l»e.  a  part  of 
Miss  Xetlicr- 
sole's  self. 

One  of  the 
things  which 
Olga  Nether 
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sole  at  sixteen  could  not  comprehend,  was  her 
people's  objection  to  her  stage  aspirations, 
which  found  expression  in  the  oft-reiter¬ 
ated  phrase,  “What  will  people  say?”  Miss 
Xethersole  at  twice  sixteen  still  marvels 
over  the  workings  of  those  minds  and 
morals  that  turn  on  the  pivot  of  “What 
will  people  say?”  The  secret  of  her  own 
success  with  a  dangerously  liberal  policy, 
is  that  she  is  conscientious,  honest  and 
thoroughly  sincere. 

For  two  years  filial  respect  and  consider¬ 
ation  kept  her  from  her  life’s  beloved  ob¬ 
ject.  During  that  time  she  tasted  gall  and 
wormwood  in  that  bitterest  form  known 
only  to  workers  whose  life  is  cast  in  thor¬ 
oughly  distasteful  lines.  Olga  Xethersole 
was  a  governess! — she  who  was  stage- 
struck  from  the  time  she  could  first  toddle 
and  coo;  who  had  worked  toward  the 
stage  as  surely  as  the  river  runs  toward 
the  ocean ;  whose  idols  all  had  lx*en  gods 
of  tin*  playhouse;  whose  air-castles  had 
been  built  of  painted  scenes,  behind  rows 
of  footlights:  whose  dreams  had  l»een 
visions  of  victory  and  fame  and  Shakespeare 
glorified,  sweetened  with  the  adulation 
and  applause  and  floral  offerings  of  the 
multitude.  It  was  a  terrible  awakening 
from  a  ten  years'  dream,  to  substitute  for 


of  Lady  Macbeth,  the  humble 
of  the  governess.  It  was  a  dreadful 
to  an  artistic  temperament,  to  fall 
Juliet’s  balcony  of  love  and  trans¬ 
port.  to  the  humdrum  dreariness  of  a  nur¬ 
sery.  and  to  hear,  instead  of  Borneo's 
ardent  wooing,  the  A  II  C's  of  several 
stupid  children  of  a  British  tradesman. 
They  were  two  wretched  years,  but  Miss 
Xethersole  does  not  try  to  forget  them. 
They  an-  useful  for  contrast,  in  gloomy 
moods,  and  their  effect  is  instantaneous. 

When  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  was  getting  desperate.  She  was  not 
made  of  the  stuff  that  makes  good  govern¬ 
esses.  Her  nature  was  chafed  beyond  en¬ 
durance  by  what  she  had  suffered.  Her 
pirit  was  bruised  by  the  prison  which  her 
life  was,  and  cried  out  for  release. 
She  did  not  then  appreciate  the  dis¬ 
ipline  she  had  passed  through,  the  self- 
reliance  and  the  bravery  that  had  been 
wrought  in  her,  by  the  season  of  hard,  un¬ 
grateful  work. 

Olga  Xethersole  lias  enduring  power, 
and  she  carved  it  out  of  the  stony  way  of 
those  early  hardships. 

In  1 K87  came  the  turning-point  in  her 
life.  She  was  eighteen,  and  after  delib¬ 
erate  consideration  announced  her  intention 
to  seek  an  opening  on  the  stage,  regardless 
of  all  opposition.  Her  duty,  she  consid¬ 
ered,  had  lx-en 
•lone,  in  her 
effort  to  justify 
the  English  blood 
in  her.  and  earn 
a  livelihood  ac¬ 
cording  to  tin- 
usual  humdrum 
method  of  Eng¬ 
lish  girls  placed 
in  her  position. 

The  Spanish 
blood  inherited 
from  her  grand¬ 
parents  rushed  to 
the  front  like  a 
flood,  carrying 
everything  be¬ 
fore  it.  Those 
concerned  real¬ 
ized  that  her 
determi  nation 
was  a  torrent 
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none  could  check.  Consent  was  given;  she 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
the  Theater  Royal.  Brighton,  with  one  of 
Charles  Ilawtrey's  companies,  in  a  play 
called  •‘Harvest,”  and  tasted  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  sweetness  future  years  were 
to  yield. 

Miss  Xethersole’s  dibit  L  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  great  event  in  stageland.  Indeed, 
her  part  was  a  minor  one.  and  she  had  had 
no  dramatic  training.  Natural  aptitude. 


most  necessary  to  the  unknown  beginner, 

she  lacked.  That  was  personal  beauty. 

She  was  not  a  pretty  girl,  for  she  even 

lacked  what  now  constitute  her  charms — 

a  beautiful  figure,  an  exquisite,  cultivated 

grace,  and  features  l>earing  the  imprint  of 

a  beautiful  intelligence. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  her  art  that  site 

was  not  a  wondrous  beaut  v.  She  worked 

• 

the  harder.  She  had  no  “pull."  No  influ¬ 
ence,  within  or  without  the  charmed  circle 
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however,  helped  her  to  fill  the  part  to  the 
best  of  its  small  requirements,  and  she  was 
retained  to  go  on  tour  with  the  company 
for  two  years. 

It  was  a  very  small  opening;  it  could 
not  have  Iteen  much  smaller.  Rut  Miss 
Xethersole  was  grateful  for  it.  At  least 
it  was  an  opening,  and  it  rested  with  her¬ 
self  to  make  it  wider  and  fight  her  way 
through.  She  was  gifted  with  many  of 
the  necessary  weapons;  but  one  that  is 


of  the  stage,  was  at  work  in  her  behalf. 
Instead,  it  seemed  as  if  everything  con¬ 
spired  to  keep  her  back.  She  knew  every 
inch  of  advancement  in  her  career  must  be 
the  result  of  merit.  She  worked  unceas¬ 
ingly.  No  amount  of  effort  tired  her:  for 
it  was  the  work  she  loved.  She  also 
worked  intelligently.  She  had  a  sound 
judgment  for  the  fitness  of  things.  She 
was  a  good  critic.  She  instinctively 
gaged  tin-  caliber  of  the  actors  she  met. 
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sorted  I  he  good 
from  the  bad. 
studied  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  former 
and  paid  no  heed 
to  the  latter.  She 
•lid  not  mingle 
with  her  stage 
associates  outside 
the  theater.  Ikv 
cause  they  sought 
relief  for  their 
nerves  in  recrea¬ 
tion:  but  Olga 
Nelhersole  had  no 
nerves,  and  want¬ 
ed  no  reciea- 
lion.  She 
worked  always, 
and  with  a  def¬ 
inite  piir|>osc. 
She  had  seen  enough  of  the  provinces  and 
their  useful  but  wearisome  apprenticeship, 
she  believed  she  had  progressed  swtliciently 
for  the  next  step,  and  she  worked  and 
prayed  and  pleaded 
for  an  opening  in 
London. 

At  last  it  came 
to  her.  t  h rough  the 
manager  of  the  Adel- 
phi  Theater,  and  she 
was  given  one  of  the 
leading  parts  in  a 
drama  called  "The 
Union-Jack.'*  Miss 
Net hersole  played  the 
role  satisfactorily  and 
received  some  very 
good  criticisms;  but 
she  did  not  startle 
London.  She  had 
simply  progressed  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  her 
profession,  and  won 
recognition  in  one  of 
the  greatest  fields  of 

the  world. 

By  these  slow.  sure, 
steady  stages,  she  has 
climbed  the  ladder  of 
fame.  “Heaven  is  not 
reached  by  a  single 
bound."  There  have 
been  no  great  jumps 


in  this  artiste's 
career.  Her  honors 
have  In-en  wrung 
from  the  public  to 
which  she  caters 
by  hard  and  ear¬ 
nest  endeavor. 

After  her  suc¬ 
cess  in 
Union-Jack."  Mr. 

But  land  Barring¬ 
ton,  who  at  that 
time  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  the 
St.  James  Theater, 
offered  her 
leading  role  in 
*  *  T he  Dean' 

Daughter.  ’  in 
which  character 
Miss  Nelhersole 
made  her  first  actual  hit  in  London,  and 
took  her  place  nmong  the  high-class 
actresses  there. 


Because  of  bad 


management,  “The 
Dean's  Daughter" 
was  short-lived,  and 
Miss  Nelhersole  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Adol¬ 
ph  i ,  w  h ere  t  h e 
shrewdest  of  her 
declared  she 
had  found  her  place 
in  dramatic  art,  ns 
“the  bold,  bad  wo¬ 
man  of  modern  so- 
"  in  a  play 
“The  Silver 

Falls." 

Miss  Net  hersole 
now  had  an  assured 
position  and  reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  London 
stage,  and  Mr.  John 
Hare  sought  her  serv¬ 
ices  for  Pinero's  "The 
Profligate."  which 
was  to  open  his  newly 
built  (Sarrick  The¬ 
ater.  Miss  Nelhersole 
made  a  great  hit  as 
Janet  Preece,  the  be¬ 
trayed  girl,  and  Lon¬ 
don  realized  the  stage 
had  gained  no  small 
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acquisition  in  this  ambitious  young  actress. 
Afier  the  run  of  “The  Profligate,**  Mr. 
Hare  produced  the  English  version  of 
“La  Tosca,  *’  in  which  there  seemed  to  Li¬ 
no  part  for  Miss  Nethersole.  ami  that  am¬ 
bitious  young  person  was  compiled  to  rest 
for  several  months — understudying,  in 
order  to  lose  no  time,  the  parts  of  Mr. 
Hare’s  leading  woman,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Bee  re. 

Apropos  of  this  time.  Miss  Nethersole 
tells  an  amusing  incident.  She  was  on 
the  dimly  lighted  stage  one  morning,  pant¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  show  her  powers 
in  her  conception  of  the  part,  when  some 
one  said,  “Well,  show  us  how  you  would 
play  such  and  such  a  scene,  if  your  chance 
came.”  She  promptly  went  through  the 
suggested  scene,  throwing  all  her  talent 
and  energy  into  the  part,  losing  her  own 
identity  in  the  role  she  was  enacting. 
Suddenly  in  the  darkened  theater,  a  voice 
from  the  dress  circle  called.  “Bravo! 
bravo!”  It  was  Mr.  Hare,  who  had  wit- 
ncssed  the  episode  unseen,  and  declared 
that  her  conception  must  have  a  chance 
before  the  public.  The  chance  came, 
when  Mrs.  Beere  was  ill,  and  during  the 
five  nights  that  Olga  Nethersole  took  the 
part  of  La  Tosca  she  captured  London, 
and  moved  forward  a  few  more  |w>iuts  in 
the  rank  of  her  profession. 

As  a  souvenir  of  “La  Tosco.”  Olga 
Nethersole  treasures  an  autographed  por¬ 
trait,  in  carved  leather  frame,  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  the  great  originator  of  the 
character.  Mndame  Bernhardt,  with  the 
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generosity  of  recognized  genius,  sent  the 
gift  to  Miss  Nethersole.  in  token  of  the 
merit  of  her  English  rival's  portrayal  of 
the  character. 

After  this  brief  success  in  “La  Tosca,” 
Miss  Nethersole  was  again  left  with  her 
time  upon  her  hands  and  her  superfluous 
energies  making  riot  with  her  content  and 
peace  of  mind. 

Her  friends  suggested  Australia.  Miss 
Nethersole  took  the  cue  with  ii\idity. 
She  had  now  a  good  repertoire  of  London 
successes,  ami  made  arrangements  for  their 
production  in  the  antipodes.  By  this  tin:o 
the  actress  had  money  to  invest  in  her 
own  business  ventures.  She  had  never 
squandered  her  money  on  extravagant  liv¬ 
ing.  after  the  manner  of  most  women  of 
the  stage.  Her  mother  was  a  great  re¬ 
straining  factor  in  her  life.  Shi-  was  a 
living  reminder  of  Olga's  early  Englhh 
training,  an  animated  standard  of  Englbh 
conventionality.  Up  to  the  time  Miss 
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Ncthcrsolc  left  for  Austral  in.  they  had 
lived  together  in  dainty,  comfortable 
quarters  in  Cotehernc  Bond.  Karl's  Court. 
Several  hours  after  their  parting,  the 
mother's  death  occurred  suddenly,  and  the 
news,  which  reached  Miss  Ncthcrsolc  at 
Gibraltar,  was  the  greatest  blow  she  has 
ever  known. 

The  Australian  tour  lasted  ten  months: 
and  those  ten  months  were  Olga's  dream 
of  youth  come  true.  She  traveled  in  a 
trail  of  glory,  leaving  Irchind  her  the 
echoes  of  adulation  and  applause,  ad¬ 
vancing  along  a  path  covered  with  flowers 
that  were  the  result  of  her  reputation. 

The  Australian  tour  opened  at  Sydney, 
the  latest  recruit  of  the  Garrick  Theater. 
London,  producing  at  the  new  Garrick 
Theater,  Sydney,  a  new  play  by  an  Austra¬ 
lian  playwright.  Mr.  Iladdon  Chambers, 
entitled  “The  Idler.”  six  weeks  lieforc 
George  Alexander  produced  it  in  London. 

On  that  very  first  night  she  won  her 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  Australian 
public,  and  she  has  remained  there  ever 
since. 

Immediately  upon  her  return  to  London 
Mr.  Hare  reengaged  Miss  Ncthcrsolc.  and 
the  plaudits  she  won  as  Beatrice  Selwyn 
in  “The  Fool's  Paradise.*’  proved  how 
great  an  advantage  the  Australian  tour 


had  In-en.  Other  successes  followed.  In 
“Agatha,”  at  the  Criterion,  she  made  a 
strong  and  lasting  impression;  and  at  the 
English  revival  of  “Diplomacy"  in  *i»3. 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  her,  she  took  the  part  of 
Countess  Zicka,  which  London  held  sacred 
to  the  abilities  of  Mrs.  Bancroft.  When 
Olga  Xethersole  carried  olf  the  honors  of 
this  play  in  the  role  which  popular  preju¬ 
dice  had  always  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
famous  actress's  conception.  London  needed 
no  farther  proof  that  she  was  a  finished 
actress,  and  a  great  one. 

Miss  Xethersolc’s  next  ambition  was  to 
l>e  her  own  manager.  Her  friends  advised 
her  against  it.  She  thanked  them  for  their 
advice.  Miss  Ncthcrsolc  is  always  grate¬ 
ful  for  advice — which  she  may  or  may  not 
follow,  according  to  whether  it  does  or 
docs  not  coincide  with  her  views.  In  this 
instance  she  followed  the  advice  of  those 
who  agreed  with  her.  Those  who  disa¬ 
greed  with  her  still  contend  that  it  was  a 
bud  move,  influencing  her  in  the  selection 
of  plays  toward  what  would  prove  a  greater 
financial,  rather  than  a  greater  artistic, 
success.  Almost  any  manager  Miss  Nether- 
sole  might  have  found,  however,  would 
have  liecn  impelled  by  the  same  motives. 
The  first  play  she  produced  under  her  own 
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management  was 


»  ft  < 


The  Trans¬ 
gressor.  The  author.  Mr. 
Gattie,  was  hitherto  unknown. 
There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  will  alwavs  remain 

• 

so.  “The  Transgressor"  was 
received  as  a  triumph  in  Kng- 
laud.  but  us  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  not  the  play  but  the 
actress  that  received  the 
plaudits.  She  had  reached 
that  enviable  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  where  “the  king  can  do 
no  wrong.’* 

She  brought  ‘*The  Trans- 


young  girl  when  he  had  one 
wife  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
failing  to  grasp  the  idea  that 
he  had  done  any  moral  wrong 
in  not  apprising  wife  Num¬ 
ber  Two  of  this  fact.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  because  Mr. 
Lack  aye  was  trying  to  appear 
innocent  ;  perhaps  lie  was 
striving  to  accustom  himself 
to  the  ardor  of  Miss  Neth- 
ersole's  love-scenes,  or  per¬ 
haps  he  really  was  worrying 
nlxiut  the  suffering  wife  in 
the  lunatic  usvlum.  But 


frj  won 
Oils 


whatever  the  cause,  he  proved 

gressor  ’  to  America.  The  »»  "camillb  -  himself  thoroughly  inade- 

unfort unate  choosing  of  the  play  was  not  quate  to  behave  like  a  Transgressor,  and 
the  only  obstacle  that  marred  her  df-but  to  say  the  least.  Miss  Nethersole  had  a 
here.  Through  bad  business  arrangements  bird  time  of  it. 

and  misunderstandings,  three  managers  “The  Trutisgrt  ssor”  was  not  an  Ameri- 
claimed  her  on  her  arrival.  Frohman.  Daly  can  success,  and  Miss  Nethersole  did  not 
ami  Marcus  Meyer.  As  none  of  these  make  the  expected  hit.  Americans  did 
was  sure  of  possession,  the  new  star  was  not  then  accept  her  ns  a  great  actress,  but 
not  properly  advertised,  America  did  not  they  did  recognize  in  her  a  wonderful 
appreciate  her  Kng- 
lUh  reputation, 
meritoriously  won. 
and  judged  her 
solely  as  she  pre 
seated  herself  to 
us  in  “The  Trans¬ 
gressor. 

Her  first  Ameri¬ 
can  reception  must 
have  struck  a  chill 
to  the  heart  of  this 
woman.  She  lmd 
worked  so  hard  for 
the  slow  growth  of 
her  success  that  she 
was  justified  in  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  have  a 
solid  foundation. 

Outside  of  Miss 
Nethersole,  “The 
Transgressor"  com¬ 
pany  was  wretch - 

edlv  weak — as 

• 

weak  as  the  plot. 

Wilton  Lackaye 
was  the  leading 
man.  who  trans¬ 
gressed  by  mar¬ 
rying  an  innocent 
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•man  of  marvel  - 
charm  and 
magnetic  person¬ 
ality.  She  inter¬ 
ested  them,  which 
is  half  the  battle 
with  a  New  York 
public.  Meantime 
they  suspended 
judgment,  the  crit¬ 
ics  admitted  she 
“had  it  in  her,” 
and  every  one 
awaited  future  de¬ 
velopments. 

They  came.  Olga 
Nethersole  realized 
that,  so  far  ns 
America  went,  she 
had  it  all  to  do  over 
again;  but  she 
didn't  lose 
courage.  The 
b  1  o  w  w  a  s 
doubly  hard, 
in  that  she  be¬ 
lieved  she  had 
worked  her 
way  to  a  plane- 
above  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  such  abject  defeats,  such  distress¬ 
ing,  brutal  criticism.  She  might  have  re¬ 
mained  away  from  the  States,  and  continued 
to  receive  the  plaudits  of  a  doting  English 
public.  But  there  is  no  weak  spot  in  Olga 
Nethersole's  pluck.  She  does  not  walk 
around  obstacles,  she  goes  over  them 

So  she  came  to  us  with  “The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanquemv”;  “Camille.”  the  favorite 
of  her  repertoire;  “Carmen. ”  which  she 
created,  and  loves  bccuu>e  all  of  her 
Spanish  nature  can  revel  in  its  abandon; 
and  “Sapho,  “  the  abused,  the  maligned, 
tin;  awful,  which  she  thought  so  human  a  les¬ 
son  of  the  cost  ot  vice  that  she  bought  it 
and  backed  its  production  with 
her  own  money,  and  played  it 
with  such  realism  that  she  di¬ 
vided  the  whole  land  for  and 
against  her. 

Whether  “Sapho”  helped  or 
hindered  Miss  Nethersole  in 
her  art,  time  alone  must  prove. 

Certainly  it  has  extended  her 
fame  into  every  hamlet  of  the 
States. 

To  people  who  never  heard  of 
her  before,  her  name  is  now 
familiar;  and  it  is  accepted  as 
the  name  of  a  great  artist, 
whether  that  artist  be  judged 
wise  or  foolish  in  the  selection 
of  her  plays.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  storm  of  unpleasant 
criticism  which  her  presents- 
tion  of  "Sapho”  drew  upon  her 
head,  wounded  Olgi  Nether- 
sole's  feelings,  injured  her 
health,  and  interfered  with  her 
acting  On  matinle « lays,  during  the  run  of 
the  play.  Miss  Nethersole  did  not  leave  her 
dressing-room  l»etwecn  the  afternoon  and 
evening  performances — a  wonderful  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  need  for  rest,  from  this  vig¬ 
orous.  energetic  woman  who  claims  to  have 
no  nerves. 

With  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  play. 
Miss  Nethersole  asserts  sincerely  that  she 
believes  it  points  a  lofty  moral,  the  end 
justifying  tin-  means. 

One  of  Olga  Nethersole’s  greatest  charms 
is  her  humbleness.  She  has  a  very  ap¬ 
parent  desire  to  please,  and  a  generous 
disposition  to  protit  by  adverse  criticism. 
Once  a  royal  patron,  who  is  noted  in 


England  for  her  candor,  complimented 
Miss  Nethersole  heartily  upon  her  jht- 
formance  and  her  gowns,  but  added 
brusquely.  “I  don't  like  your  hat.”  The 
fate  of  that  hat  was  sealed.  At  the  next 
|>erformancc.  a  new  one  took  its  place. 

This  attention  to  details  and  common¬ 
places,  to  which  she  devotes  much  time 
and  consideration,  goes  a  long  way  toward 
rounding  out  her  character  and  her  en¬ 
vironment.  on  and  olT  the  stage,  to  a  perfect 
whole.  No  detail  concerned  in  her  pro¬ 
fession  is  too  meager  for  her  attention. 

Two  years  ago,  when  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton  n  ••Erin”  was  following  “Columbia” 
and  “Shamrock”  around  the 
course  of  the  international 
yacht -races,  Olga  Nethersole 
was  a  member  of  a  party  on 
board.  The  Chevalier  de  Mar¬ 
tino.  Marine  Painter  in  Ordinary 
lo  her  late  Majesty  the  Queen, 
leaned  against  the  rail  near  her 
steamer-chair,  enthusiastic  over 
the  beauties  of  sky  and  clouds, 
as  they  hung  over  Sandy  Hook. 
Miss  Nethersole's  gaze  followed 
the  direction  indicated  by  the 
chevalier.  She  contemplated  the 
picture  with  a  sweet  ami  serious 
expression,  seeming  u  vety  ap¬ 
preciative  audience.  Presently 
lie  ceased  speaking.  A  moment 
later  Miss  Nethersole  said 
thoughtfully,  still  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  distant  horizon:  ”l)o 
you  know.  Chevalier,  that's  a 
beautiful  hit  of  blue  sky  just 
ahead  of  us  I've  been  studying 
it  and  I've  an  idea.  I  believe  colors  influ¬ 
ence  tcmjMT.  That  blue,  for  instance,  makes 
me  feel — spiritual;  and  the  red  over  there 
— doesn't;  while  the  gray  makes  me  dull 
ami  spiritless.  I've  been  wondering  why  I 
couldn't  apply  it  to  mv  gowns.  To  Camille, 
for  instance,  scarlet  in  the  first  act ;  blue  in 
the  second,  revealing  a  more  spiritual  tend¬ 
ency;  pink  in  the  third. symbolic  of  the  flesh ; 
and  white  for  the  purifying  influence.” 

The  following  week,  a  new  set  of  gowns 
was  accordingly  ordered  for  “Camille.” 
So  Olga  Nethersole's  mint!  never  ceases  to 
work  for  her  art.  even  when  her  body 
rests,  which  is  hard  on  admirers  and  word- 
painters.  but  of  untold  benefit  to  the  public. 


By  Charles  S.CIccd 


The  fact*  in  this  rase  an-  worth 
considering. 

In  the  organization  of  stock  compmies 
•  prevailin'.:  i«lea  in  th"  past  has  been  to 
i'p  down  the  issue  of  shares  to  the 
vest  possible  figure  consistent  with  con* 
Ilience  in  certifying  tile  ownership.  Thus 
nks  like  the  Chemical,  ami  insurance 


mpuuies  like  the  r.ipiil 
ttitali/ations  bearing  no 


of  hanks  vast  sums  of  nionev  have  been 

• 

paid  in  or  arcuniulated  as  "surplus'* 
which  might  as  well  as  not  have  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  issues  of  stock.  The  present 
of  ruling  fashion  is  to  capitalize  companies 
on  the  basis  of  things  hoped  for.  the  evi- 
of  things  unseen.  Railway  and  min¬ 
ing  companies  are  said  to  have  set  the  pace. 
The  strictly  private  corporations  have  al¬ 
ways  done  as  they  pleased  in  this  respect 
without  serious  objection  or  criticism;  but 
railway  corporations  have  been  severely 
criticized  for  large  capitalization  because 

more  or  less  firmlv  fixed  in 

• 

the  public  mind,  that  the  public  has  a 

right  to  limit  railway  earnings  to  a  low 

rate  of  return  on  the  actual  money  invested 

In  late  veals  most  of  the- 
• 

organized  industrial  corporations, 
not  even  have  adopted  the  much-paper  plan.  This 
is  probably  done  on  some  dim  theory  that 
pretty  pieces  of  paper  will  sell  for 
more  than  one.  Shares  of  stock  stand 
for  only  fractions  of  ownership.  If  such 


THE  United  States  Steel  Corporal 

New  Jersey — unlimited  !  How  ah 
surd  the  word  "limited”  would  look  at-  deuce 
tnched  to  the  name  of  this  company  which 
begins  life  with  a  capital  stock  of  one 
billion  one  hundred  million  dollars  and  a 
bonded  debt  of  three  hundred  and  four 
million  dollars.  This  is  the  first  billion- 
dollur  business  corporation  on  earth.  Three 
tramps  were  playing  poker  in  a  box  car,  with  of  the  theory 
corn  for  chips.  The  first  bet  one  thousand 
dollars;  the  second  raised  it  a  million;  the 
third  made  it  a  billion.  "Take  the  |»ot.” 
said  the  first,  "take  it.  you  educated  son  in  the  pr.»|»crty 
of  a  gun;  I  don’t  know  how  much  it  is!”  ncwlv 
No  man  knows  how  much  it 
Mr.  Morgan.  To  know  how  much  it  is 
one  would  have  to  know  familiarly  all  the  ten 
mines,  mills,  machinery,  buildings,  lands 
and  appuitenances  in  this  vast  property. 


ion 
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shares  were  expressed  directly  in  fractions 
instead  of  circuitously  in  dollars.  |M-rhnps 
much  of  the  charm  of  high  capitalization 
would  disap|w*ar.  Thus  one  share  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  st'M-k  looks 
like  one  hundred  dollars.  If  such  share 
were  described  as  one  eleven-millionth  of 
the  whole,  it  would  not  Ih-  so  attractive. 
The  new  steel  company  chose  the  higli- 
capitalization  plan  and.  with  its  one  billion 
one  hundred  millions  of  stock  and  its  three 
hundred  and  four  millions  of  first -mortgage 
bonds,  now  undisputedly  holds  the  center 
of  the  stage  in  the  cor|>oratiou  world. 

Few  casual 
observers  com¬ 
prehend  to  what 
an  extent  iron 
has  become 
king.  Nobody 
knows  when  iron 
was  unknown, 
yet  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the 
modern  use  of  it 
makes  the  an¬ 
cient  use  of  it 
seem  ridicu¬ 
lously  small. 

Five  hundred 
years  ago  tin 
world  used,  ns 
nearly  as  the 
guesserscan  tell, 
only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  tons  a 
year — say  fifty 
thousand  tons. 

The  use  now  is 
near  fifty  million 
tons.  In  the 

United  States  the  first  iron  workings  were 
operated  between  the  years  1600  and  1650. 
the  annual  output  for  that  period  averaging 
about  one  thousand  tons.  Last  year  the  out¬ 
put  of  this  country  alone  was  about  fourteen 
million  tons,  which  put  us  about  five  million 
tons  ahead  of  our  chief  competitor.  Great 
Britain.  This  brief  reference  to  statistics 
is  enough  to  show  the  possible  foundation 
for  such  a  corporation  as  the  one  we  are 
considering,  though  a  word  as  to  why 

the  use  of  iron  has  so  wonderfully  in- 

• 

creased  in  such  a  mere  instant  of  time  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  discovery  of  the 


process  of  treating  iron  so  as  to  make  steel 
worked  a  revolution  in  the  adaptability  of 
iron  to  industrial  uses.  Thus  a  steel  rail 
is  as  much  superior  to  an  iron  mil  as  a 
steel  m/or  is  to  an  iron  razor.  In  the 
«|uarter  of  a  century  In-ginning  with  1855 
the  processes  of  steel-making,  substantially 
as  now  conducted,  were  discovered  by  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  and  others  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  Early  in  the  sixties  the 
first  steel  mils  were  made  iu  England,  and 
late  in  the  sixties  the  first  in  this  country 
wen-  made  —  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
country  is  now  making  over  ten  million 

tons  of  steel  per 
year.  The  pres¬ 
ent  great  uses 
for  steel,  which 
a  century  ago 
were  scarcely 
dreamed  of.  arc 
for  railroads  and 
theire«|uipment. 
ships,  building- 
frames.  bridges, 
telephone  and 
telegraph  wires, 
fences,  piping, 
tools,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of 
small  articles 
such  as  nails, 
tacks,  toys, 
bends,  wagon 
and  bicycle 
wheels,  house 
decorations,  et 
cetera.  Now 
that  these 
changes  have 
conic  to  pass,  hundreds  of  others  are  in  con¬ 
templation.  Railroad  men  are  wondering 
how  long  it  will  be  before  they  can  afford  to 
use  steel  for  ties,  telegraph  poles,  small  sta¬ 
tion  -houses  and  many  other  purposes.  Build¬ 
ers  ami  others  arc  also  contemplating  many 
new  uses  for  steel.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  really  founded  on  these 
facts  and  conditions. 

As  long  ago  as  I  M99,  at  least.  the  news¬ 
papers  of  New  York  made  somewlia’t  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  the  possibility  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  giant  steel  “trust."  or  corpora¬ 
tion.  which  should  gather  in  the  principal 
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sled  companies  of  the  country.  The  tirst 
information  of  a  definite  intention  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  proposed  union  reached  the 
public  last  year,  when  such  an  attempt  was 
made.  This  attempt  failed. 

After  many  rumors  and  reports,  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  February  23d.  in  New  York,  an 
agreement  to  form  the  new  company  was 
reached.  The  reported  makers  of  this 
agreement  were  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  ami 
two  of  his  partners.  Robert  Bacon  and 
Charles  Steele;  Francis  Lymle  Stetson, 
attorney  for  the  Morgan  firm;  William 
Nelson  Crom¬ 
well.  attorney 
for  the  Nation¬ 
al  Tube  Com¬ 
pany;  Judge 
Elbert  II. 

Gary,  attorney 
for  the  Federal 
Steel  Com¬ 
pany;  Max 
Pam.  attorney 
for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Steel  ami 

\V  ire  C  o  m  - 
pany;  Victor 
Morawctz,  at¬ 
torney  for  par¬ 
ties  in  interest ; 

John  W. Gates, 
of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Steel  and 
Wire  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  of 
the  Carnegie 
Company;  E. 

C.  Converse, 
of  the  National 
Tube  Com  - 
p  a  n  y .  a  n  d 
Judge  William 

II.  Moore,  who  represented  the  National 
Steel  Company,  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Com¬ 
pany.  The  companies  now  in  the  new 
company  are  those  above  mentioned  and  the 
American  Bridge  Company  and  the  Lake 
Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines.  This  last, 
known  as  the  Rockefeller  iron  property,  was 
organized  in  1893.  It  owned  and  operated 
large  iron  mines  on  the  Messavc  Range  in 


Minnesota,  ami  owned  the  Duluth.  Messave 
ami  Northern  Railway  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  miles  of  track. 

These  constituent  companies  were  them¬ 
selves  the  result  of  great  consolidations. 
Many  hundreds  of  properties  all  over  the 
country,  doing  like  lines  of  business,  had 
been  brought  together  under  the  names 
quoted.  Each  one  of  the  companies  numcd 
had  made  up  its  list  of  companies  which 
seemed  naturally  to  belong  together;  had 
computed  the  possible  economies,  total 
earning  power,  et  cetera;  had  translated 

the  possible 
net  profits  into 
capital  and 
issued  securi¬ 
ties  accord¬ 
ingly  for  the 
acquisition  of 
the  properties. 
Examine,  for 
example,  the 
American  Steel 
and  Wire  Com¬ 
pany.  the  nine¬ 
ty  millions  of 
stock  of  which 
had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the 
new  company. 
The  American 
Steel  and  Wire 
Company  had 
for  its  assets 
the  stock  or  the 
actual  property 
of  the  follow¬ 
ing  companies: 
American  Steel 
and  Wire  Com¬ 
pany.  plants  at 
Anderson.  In¬ 
diana:  I)c  Kalb.  Illinois;  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Joliet.  Illinois;  St.  Louis.  Missouri; 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Salem.  Ohio;  Findlay. 
Ohio;  Allentown.  Pennsylvania;  Beaver 
Falls.  Pennsylvania,  and  Rankin.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  plants  at  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Waukegan.  Illinois,  and  San 
Francisco.  California.  The  Worcester 
Wire  Company,  plants  at  Worcester.  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill 
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Company,  plants  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Alpena  mine  at  Virginia,  Minnesota.  The 
Newburg,  Ohio;  and  iron  mine  property  Cull  Iron  Company,  mine  at  Iron  Mountain, 
at  Negatinee.  Michigan.  The  Indiana  Michigan.  The  company  controlled  a  large 
Wire  Fence  Company,  plant  at  Crawfords-  amount  of  ore  and  coke,  ami  also  had  a 
villc,  Indiana.  The  Garden  City  Wire  line  of  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes  for 
and  Spring  Company,  plant  at  Chicago,  ttan-poriing  iron  ore  to  the  blast  furnaces 
The  Consolidated  Barbed  Wire  Company,  at  Cleveland.  This  property  was  bought 
plants  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  Lawrence,  by  the  Steel  and  Wire  Company  with  its 
Kansas.  The  Laidlaw  Bale  Tie  Company,  new  securities,  viz.  forty  millions  of  pre¬ 
plant  at  Joliet,  Illinois.  The  Cincinnati  ferred  stock  and  fifty  millions  of  common 
Barb  Wire  Fence  Company,  plant  at  Cin-  stock.  The  preferred  stock  substantially 
cinnati.  The  Union  Rolling  Mill  Com-  represented  the  property,  and  the  common 
puny,  plant  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  stock  the  things  hoped  for. 

Portage  Iron 
Company,  plant 
at  Duneansvillc, 

Penns  y  1  va  nia. 

The  Newburg 
Wire  and  Nail 
Company,  plant 
at  Newburg, 

New  York.  The 
Alleghany  Fur¬ 
nace  Company,  . 
plant  at  A  lie-  j 
ghany,  Pennsvl-  k 
vania.  The  | 

Pittsburg  Wire  j 
Company,  plant 
at  Braddock, 

Pennsvl va nia. 

The  Shenango 
Valley  Steel 
Company,  plant 
at  Newcastle, 

Pennsylvania. 

Oliver  Wire 
Company,  plant 
at  Pittsburg. 

Pen  nsv  I  vania. 

Oliver  &  Snyder 
8teel  Company, 
plant  at  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Pennsylvania.  Shoenberger  Steel  each  its  due  proportion  of  the  new 
Company,  plant  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  securities.  This  very  difficult  task  was 
and  coal,  lead  and  coke  ovens  in  West  more-  carried  through  successfully,  and  the  new 
land  and  Fayette  Counties.  The  Puget  securities  determined  on  were  three  hun- 
Sound  Wire.  Nail  and  Steel  Company,  plant  dred  and  four  million  dollars  of  five  per 
at  Everett.  Washington.  The  Edgar  Zinc  cent  gold  bonds  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Company,  plants  at  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  million  dollars  seven  per  cent  cumulative 
and  Cherryvale,  Kansas.  The  Puritan  Coke  preferred  slock  anil  five  hundred  and 
Company,  plant  and  land  at  Baggalev,  fifty  million  dollars  common  stock.  The 
Pennsylvania.  The  Puritan  Store  Company,  bonds  went  to  acquire  the  bonds  and 
store  at  Baggalev,  Pennsylvania.  The  Clark  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  The 
&  Sauntry  mine  at  Virginia.  Minnesota.  The  application  of  the  new  stock  was  sub- 


panics  m  the 

big  new  com¬ 
pany  were  more 
or  less  like  the 
Steel  and  Wire 
Company.  Each 
had  vast  prop¬ 
erties.  in  most 
cases  widely 
scattered  and  in 
each  case-  having 
enormous  issues 
of  stock  or 
stock  and  bonds 
on  t  standing. 
The  task  of  the 
organizers  of  the 

new  concern 
was  to  appraise 
accurately  the 
value  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  com¬ 
panies — either 
on  the  basis  of 
their  earning 
power  or  their 
disturbing 
o  o  w  e  r —  a  n  d 
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stantiallv.  in  round  millions,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 


,\v»  a>» 


Canu-gie . 

Federal  pM . 

Federal  com . 

Steel  anil  Wire  pfd . 

Steel  nud  Wire  coin . 

National  Tube  pfd . 

National  Tube  com . 

National  Steel  pfd . 

National  Steel  com . 

Tin  p'nle  pfd . 

Tin  Plate  com . 

Steel  Hoop  pfd . 

Steel  Hoop  com . 

Sheet  Steel  pfd . 

Sheet  Steel  coni . 

American  Fridge  pfd... 
American  Bridge  coni... 
hake  Superior  Mines... 


. 

1*5  . 

in 

• 

mW . 

. 

40  . 

. 

47 

50 

50  . 

5  «K 

40  . 

V>  ... 

40  . 

t'4 . 

So 

1;  . 

ii  t; . 

.»  . 

40 

*>' . 

JS  . 

54 . 

14  . 

14  . 

19  . 

*  . 

•9 

24  4 . 

*4*7. . • 

24  4 . 

v>4 . 

.13*4 . 

joJ* . 

.VOi 

. 

3»4 . 

Mr.  Cain«gie  personally  is  supposed  to 
have  received  about  two  hundred  and 
twentv-Hve  millions  of  the  new  bonds  for 
his  bonds  and  stock. 

The  capitalization  of  the  new  company 
ns  above  shown  (one  billion  one  hundred 
million  dollars  in  stock  and  three  hundred 
and  four  million  dollars  in  bonds)  may 
instructively  be  compared  with  the  capitali¬ 
zation  of  other  well-known  corporations  and 
with  other  statistics.  This  capitalization 
exceeds  the  combined  capitalization  of  the 
following  railway  companies:  The  New 
^  ork  Central,  Canada  Southern.  Michigan 
Central.  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific.  It  exceeds 
the  combined  capitalization  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Illinois  Central.  Missouri  Pacific 


and  Atchison,  To|K-ka  and  Santa  Ffi.  It 
exceeds  the  combined  capitalization  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  tin-  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  the  Erie,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  Haltimoie  and  Ohio,  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia. 
It  exceeds  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  of  all  the  national  banks  in  the  United 
States.  Ii  is  al»out  the  same  as  the  average 
annual  supply  of  currency  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  twenty  years.  It  ex¬ 
ceeds.  after  deducting  cash  in  the  Treasury, 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States.  The 
piy-roll  of  the  new  company  will  amount 
to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  day, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
per  year  of  three  hundred  days.  If  will 
employ  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  who  will  directly  support  a  million  per- 
s  ms  more.  This  is  like  studying  astronomy  ! 

flic  expectations  and  opinions  of  those 
who  hive  cared  to  express  themselves  on 
the  character  and  future  of  the  great  corn- 
puny  have  liecn  of  deep  interest.  What 
must  lie  taken  as  Mr.  Morgan’s  opinion  is 
found  in  the  official  announcement  signed 
by  his  firm  and  approved  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  interested  parties.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  says:  “Statements  furnished 
to  us  by  officers  of  the  several  companies 
show  that  the  aggregate  of  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  companies  for  the  calendar  year 
1900  was  amply  sufficient  to  pay  dividends 
on  Ixith  classes  of  the  new  stocks,  besides 
making  provision  for  sinking  funds  and 
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maintenance  of  properties.  It  is  expected 
that  by  the  consummation  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  the  necessity  for  large  deduc¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  on  account  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  improvements  will  be 
avoided,  the  amount  of  earnings  applicable 


destructive  competition  this  would  entail.” 
The  intention  ascribed  to  London  bankers 
to  freeze  out  the  new  securities,  as  being 
hostile  to  British  industry,  has  yet  to  be 
confirmed.  Mr.  Morgan's  stay  abroad 
will  probably  result  in  satisfactory  enlight- 


to  dividends  will  1m-  substantially  increased 
and  greater  stability  of  investment  will  be 
assured,  without  necessarily  increasing  the 
prices  of  manufactured  products.**  This 
statement  undoubtedly  meets  the  approval 
of  the  great  body  of  the  foremost  business 
men  of  the  country  whose  consent  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  consolidation.  An  interest¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  a  representative,  foreign 
comment  ap¬ 
peared  in  the 
London  '‘Stan¬ 
dard”  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “It  is  a 
serious  menace 
to  British  in¬ 
dustry.  Amer¬ 
ican  user*  of 
steel  goods  will 
also  be  squeezed 
to  the  last  cent 
short  of  damage 
to  the  trade.  It 
remains  to  be 
seen  whether 
the  American 
p  e  o  p  1  e  will 
much  longer 
tolerate  a  fiscal 
policy  which 
renders  such  a 
co  in  bin  at  ion 
possible.  If  the 
trust  indulges  overmuch  in  squeezing,  the 
revulsion  mav  carrv  the  nation  much  further 

w  • 

than  is  dreamed  of  now  in  the  direction  of 

free  trade.”  To  this  expression  of  fear 

and  regret,  the  New  York  "Herald” 

made  this  answer:  "Foreign  observers 

have  not  yet  got  a  clear  perception  of 

the  im|>elling  motive  of  the  combination 

or  its  purposes.  It  originated  not  in 

a  desire  to  ‘crush  the  steel  industrv  of 

• 

Great  Britain. ‘  but  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sible  crushing  «»f  some  of  the  constituent 
corporations  here.  Its  pur|K>sc  is  not  to 
build  new  plants  for  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  iron  and  steel,  but  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  new  plants  and  avert  the 
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enment  on  the  other  side  as  to  what  the 
new  move  means.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  British  manufacturers  can  object  to 
a  reasonable  upholding  of  rates  in  this 
country.  When  American  factories  are 
fighting  one  another,  they  are  incidentally 
fighting  the  foreign  manufacturers.  There 
are  still  great  steel  factories  in  America 
outside  of  the  new  company.  Such  com¬ 
panies  as  the 
Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  and  the 
Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  are  still 
doing  business, 
but  they  are 
strong  concerns 
equally  inter¬ 
ested  with  the 
new  company 
in  getting  fair 
returns  for 
what  they  pro¬ 
duce.  The 
suggest  ion 
ipioted  above 
from  the  Lon¬ 
don  "Stan¬ 
dard,*’  that 
Amerienn  users 
of  steel  will  be 
"squeezed  to  the  last  cent  short  of  damage 
to  the  trade.”  is  not  alarming  even  if  true. 
In-cause  damage  to  the  trade  will  follow 
instantly  any  exorbitant  charges.  If 
bridges  arc  permitted  to  cost  too  much, 
wood  and  stone  bridges  will  be  built 
by  both  railway  companies  and  the  munici¬ 
palities.  If  building- frames  cost  too  much, 
fewer  high  buildings  will  be  constructed. 
If  t(Mi  much  is  asked  for  steel  cars,  wooden 
ones  will  continue  to  be  used.  If  build¬ 
ing  materials  are  charged  for  excessively, 
there  will  Im*  a  dearth  of  new  construction. 
And  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  new 
company  will  make  the  most  money  by 
doing  much  business  at  fair  rntes.  rather 
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than  small  business 
at  extortionate  nites. 

What  the  new 
company  will  earn,  is 
a  question  of  almost 
world -wide  impor¬ 
tance.  The  statement 
made  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
circular  shows  what 
he  expects.  This 
expectation  seems 
reasonable.  The  con¬ 
stituent  companies 
in  the  new  company 
earned  last  year  about 
one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  million  dollars 
net.  This  was  clone 
in  spite  of  a  greatly 
overstocked  condi¬ 
tion  during  the 
spring  and  summer  A 
months,  and  a  oau-  ; 
tious  consumption  * 
due  to  ante-election  * 
disturbance.  It  is  $ 
expected  by  those  g 
nearest  the  affairs  of  2 
the  company  that  the  5 
earnings  this  year  = 
will  be  increased  over  * 
those  of  hist  year  at  S 
least  ten  per  cent.  » 
There  seems  to  be  no  * 
part  of  the  world 
which  is  now  not  a 
market  for  American 
steel  products.  We 
are  building  and 
equipping  Russian 
railways.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Bridge  Com¬ 
pany  captured  the 
contract  against  Brit¬ 
ish  contractors  for 
bridging  the  Athara 
River  in  the  Soudan. 
American  cars  and 
locomotives  are  al¬ 
ready  doing  service 
in  England.  The  steel 
work  to  lie  done  in 
the  near  future  in 
China.  Russia,  Mex¬ 
ico.  South  America 
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ami  Africa  is  so  vast  in  amount  as  almost  to 


<l\varf  theca  pacity  of  even  this  new  company. 
Tin;  prospect  for  the  company  is  certainly 
good.  It  seems  destined  to  In*  as  prosperous  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Itslinancial  hack¬ 
ing  is  the  hacking  of  the  world's  greatest 
financiers.  If  this  indeed  he  the  situation, 
it  will  mean  steady  work  for  employees, 
steady  dividends  for  the  owners,  steady 
markets  for  the  people,  steady  pros|H*riiy 
for  the  whole  country.  It  is  surely  to  Ik* 
•hoped  that  such  will  prove  to  he  the  result. 

It  is  probable  that  no  distinctly  business 
afTair  ever  received  the  personal  attention 
of  so  many  lenders  in  the  business  world  us 
this  one.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  supposed  by  many 
authorities  to 
be  the  richest 
m  a  ii  i  n  t  h  e 
world.  Ib;  i> 
certainly  one  of 
the  richest,  and 
he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  Hi 
ginning  penni 
less  and  without 
p  o  w  e  r  f  u  1 
friends,  he  has 

become  rich 
and  famous. 

Another  man  of 
note  is  Mr.  II. 

<*.  Frick,  con¬ 
sidered  by  many 
to  be  the  fore 
most  ironmas 
ter  of  the  world,  the  geniusof  the  Carnegie 
Company  and  the  guiding  mind  of  the  new 
corporation.  Mr.  Frick  certainly  looksthc 
part  which  his  reputation  calls  for.  Ilis  air 
of  thorough  refinement  does  not  conceal  his 
appearance  of  absolute  courage  and  self- 
possession  under  all  circumstances.  The 
president  of  the  new  company.  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  begun  work  for  Mr.  Carnegie 
when  a  boy  and  has  risen  to  the  top  by  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  good  fortune  of  having  lieen  fan¬ 
cied  by  his  powerful  employers,  lie  is  only 
thirty -nine  years  of  age.  lias  a  jolly  face,  a 
splendid  physique  and  a  ipiick.  strong 
manner  indicative  of  his  fitness  for  the 
great  executive  burden  now  resting  on  him. 
Judge  Moore  is  a  giant  in  stature,  patient, 
learned  and  clever.  He  has  been  a  re¬ 


markable  power  among  organizers  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  partners 
>b*ssrs.  Bacon  and  Steele  need  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  public.  The  attorneys  who 
cob | m* rated  in  the  welding  together  of  the 
great  companies  have  been  through  years  of 
experience  in  work  of  this  character. 

The  directors  of  the  new  company  are 
.1.  PierjHuit  Morgan.  John  I).  Rockefeller, 
Francis  II.  Peabody.  Henry  II.  Rogers. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Elbert  II.  Gary, 
Robert  Bacon.  Charles  Steele,  Marshall 
Field,  Norman  B.  Ream.  P.  A.  B.  Weide- 
ner.  William  II.  Moore.  James  II.  Reed, 
Henry  C.  Frick.  Daniel  G.  Reid.  E.  C. 
Converse.  Percival  Roberts.  John  I).  Rocke¬ 
feller.  Jr.,  Al¬ 
fred  Clifford, 
W  i  1 1  i  a  ni  E. 
Dodge.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Thayer. 
William  Eden- 
born.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  and 
Clement  Gris- 
com.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  com¬ 
mittee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Elbert 
II.  Gary,  chair¬ 
man:  Daniel  G. 
Reid.  William 
Edcnborn.  E. 
C.  Converse, 
Percival  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Charles 
Steele.  The 
finance  committee  is  composed  of  Robert 
Bacon,  chairman;  II.  II.  Rogers.  Not  man  B. 
Ream  and  P.  A.  B.  Wcidener.  The  presi¬ 
dent  is  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  treasure! 
is  Arthur  F.  Luke  and  the  secretary  is 
Richard  Trimble.  The  character  of  the 
men  in  the  directory  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
success  of  the  company.  The  members 
are  men  of  rare  strength  in  both  money 
and  ex|H*rience.  They  have  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  connecting  their  names  with 
unsuccessful  concerns,  and  it  is  hardly  to 
Ik*  ex  peel  til  that  they  will  knowingly  begin 
their  li-t  of  failures  with  a  company  like 
the  new  one — a  company  which  is  certain 
to  prove  a  greater  success  or  a  greater  fail¬ 
ure  than  any  other  company  that  has  ever 
been  formed. 
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ON  a  trip. 

lu>t  win¬ 
ter.  from  South¬ 
ampton  in  the 
iner  *  *  St . 
Paul.  ”  I  hurl  for 
cabin  mate  a  man 
mum  d  Standisli 
Connecticut 
Van  k  cp,  tall, 
lean,  mus- 
c  u  I  a  r  , 
about  for- 

t  v  -  ti  v  e 
• 

years  old. 
• 

Ilia  face, 
i  n  t  e  1 1  i  • 
gent  and 
seriou  s . 
hut  good- 
n  a  t  u  red 
w  i  t  li  a  I . 
was  deep¬ 
ly  tanned 
by  weath¬ 
er.  His 
ma  n  n  c  rs 
were  sim¬ 
ple  and 
friendly,  but  he  had  a 
native  dignity  and  self- 
possession;  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  knocked  about  the  world  a  good 
deal,  and  though  not  a  college  grad¬ 
uate,  was  well  educated.  He  seemed 
to  be  very  well  off ;  but  I  had  a  notion 
that  he  had  not  always  been  so.  I 
found  him  likable  and  interesting,  and  as 
he  took  a  liking  to  ine.  we  were  much 
together  during  the  voyage.  He  gave  me 
some  insight  into  his  history — a  more  ad¬ 
venturous  one  I  have  never  known  in  real 
life.  I  will  relate  here  one  of  its  later  epi¬ 
sodes;  for  it  not  only  is  remarkable  in 
itself,  but  has  a  bearing  upon  one  of  the 


most  mysterious  and  moving  historical 
romances  that  have  stirred  public  attention 
during  the  last  decade.  Many  speculations 
as  to  the  sequel  of  that  romance  have  l>ocn 
put  forward,  and  many  rumors  circulated ; 
but  the  truth  was  never  known  till  now. 

In  the  spring  of  I  Standisli  was  in 
tin*  Mexican  province  of  Chihuahua,  pros- 
pocting  for  gold.  He  was  not  successful, 
but  got  on  the  trail  of  a  legend  about  a 
large  mass  of  treasure  concealed  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  a  little  north 
of  latitude  211°.  An  elderly  mestizo  with 
whom  he  had  In-come  friendly  gave  him  a 
rough  map  of  the  place;  ami  he  bought 
mules  and  hired  guides,  and  set  out.  The 
distance  to  the  coast,  in  an  air  line,  might 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but  the 
devious  trails  and  almost  impassable  passes 
lengthened  it  to  near  four  hundred.  He 
arrived,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  with 
two  mules  and  one  guide;  death  or  deser¬ 
tion  accounted  for  the  rest .  The  point 
where  he  struck  the  coast  was  lluliia  de 
Agialmmpn — a  landlocked  bay  about  twenty 
miles  in  diameter,  with  a  village  settlement 
on  its  shores.  Here  he  rested  awhile,  and 
made  cautious  inquiries. 

After  a  couple  of  weeks, he  bought  a  teu¬ 
ton  tishing-smack,  and  hired  an  Indian. 
He  himself  knew  how  to  handle  a  boat,  ami 
he  wished  to  keep  all  knowledge  of  his 
enterprise  as  much  as  possible  to  himself. 
On  the  second  day  out,  the  Indian  fell  over¬ 
board  while  splicing  a  peak -halyard.  A 
shark  seized  the  poor  creature,  and  Standisli 
was  now  alone.  Should  he  go  on,  or  return  ? 

He  decided  to  go  on.  The  boat  was 
easy  to  manage,  the  weather  was  line  and 
the  adventure  was  attractive.  Toward 
sunset,  being  then  but  a  few  miles  offshore, 
he  saw  something  which  caused  him  to  put 
over  his  helm  and  come  up  in  the  wind. 
Conspicuous  in  the  precipitous  dark  line 
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of  the  coast  was  an  oblong  boulder  or  mass 
of  rock,  at  least  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
of  a  ghastly  white  hue;  diagonally  across 
it  ran  a  vein  some  twenty  feet  in  width, 
the  color  of  blood.  This  rock  was  one  of 
the  landmarks  mentioned  by  his  friend  the 
mestizo. 

Much  encouraged  by  this  confirmation  of 
the  legend.  Stand ish  brought  the  boat  l»e- 
fore  the  wind,  designing  to  run  inshore; 
but  at  that  juncture  the  wind  died  away, 
returned  in  light  pulls  from  various  direc¬ 
tions,  and  dropped  into  a  dead  calm. 
Then,  with  an  abruptness  that  took  the 
lone  mariner  by  surprise,  a  black  and 
furious  storm  burst  upon  him.  Before  he 
could  lower  his  sail,  it  was  ripped  out  of 
the  bolt-ropes,  and  he  was  driving  helpless 
before  the  gale.  All  that  night  and  all  the 
next  day  he  was  beaten  this  way  and  that, 
unable  to  determine  his  direction,  much 
less  to  control  it.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  the  sky  cleared,  and  Standish  saw- 

land  to  the  westward.  This  could  l»e  only 

• 

the  peninsula  of  Lower  California — one 
of  the  least-known  and  least-visited  parts 
of  America.  It  had  a  mountainous  and 
desolate  aspect,  rising  dark  against  the 
glow  of  the  western  sky;  and  Standish 
was  by  no  means  assured  of  a  welcome 
there.  It  had  been  settled  by  Spaniards 
two  hundred  years  la-fore;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  the  sparse  population  of  thirty 
thousand  was  Indian,  ami  by  all  accounts 
not  of  a  well-disposed  or  inviting  temper. 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  get  ashore 
and  relit;  he  rigged  a  jury-sail  ami  moved 
shoreward.  Night  fell  while  he  was  still 
miles  distant,  ami  he  was  obliged  to  lay  oil 
and  on  till  morning.  He  then  saw  that  he 
was  near  a  rocky  island,  about  four  miles 
in  length,  and  as  many  miles  from  the 
mainland.  It  was  probably  the  island  of 
Coronados,  which  lies  some  ten  miles  north 
of  the  twenty-sixth  degree  of  latitude. 
He  approached  it  with  circumsj»ection. 

The  surf  was  breaking  heavily  against  the 
steep  clilTs  of  its  eastern  face.  There  was 
no  sign  of  habitation.  Still  slowly  ap¬ 
proaching,  alert  for  some  movement  or 
indication  of  human  life.  Standish  passed 
round  the  northern  promontory,  and  dis¬ 
covered  a  tiny  harbor,  well  protected  from 
the  surf  ;  it  was  an  inlet  between  vertical 
cliffs  a  hundred  ami  fifty  feet  in  height. 


But  he  could  see  that  the  western  coast  was 
lower  than  the  eastern,  and  gave  some 
promise  of  wood  and  water.  The  breeze 
before  which  he  had  been  traveling  l>ein^ 
now  shut  off.  he  got  out  a  paddle,  and 
pushed  himself  along  by  imj»erccptible  de¬ 
grees  until  he  was  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  Here  an 
ex traord inary  and  sinister  event  took  place. 

A  cry  caus«*d  him  to  look  upward.  Re¬ 
lieved  against  the  sky.  almost  directly 
over  his  head,  as  it  seemed,  and  on  the 
brink  of  the  cliff  by  the  left  of  the  en¬ 
trance.  he  saw  two  human  figures  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  with  each  other. 
They  were  eliuched.  and  their  turnings  and 
twistings  were  so  rapid  that  he  could  make 
out  no  details;  but  l»oth  seemed  to  be 
armed  with  knives.  At  intervals,  hoarse 
ejaculations  escaped  them.  They  wore 
reeling  on  the  very  verge  of  death.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  piercing  shriek  came  from  one  of 
them;  his  grasp  on  the  other  relaxed;  but 
the  latter's  victory  had  come  too  late;  he 
overbalanced  himself,  and.  still  intertwined, 
the  two  fell.  Half-way  down,  they  struck 
against  a  projecting  point  of  rock ;  they 
bounded  off  thence,  and  the  sea  received 
them.  Standish,  sitting  transfixed  with 
horror  in  his  boat,  was  hurdly  a  stone's 
throw  distant  from  the  spot  where  they 
sank.  Before  he  could  paddle  up  to  the 
place,  which  was  llecked  with  foam  and 
disturbed  by  bubblings.  the  bodies  had 
risen;  but  both  were  plainly  corpses. 
They  floated  there  a  few  moments  only ; 
then  there  was  a  swift,  white  rush  from 
the  depths,  ami  first  one,  then  the  other, 
was  snatched  violently  downward,  and  the 
clear  green  water  was  clouded  with  red 
stains.  Glancing  downward  with  a  shudder, 
Standish  saw  a  terrible  banquet  going  on 
in  the  abvsscs.  Such  was  his  introduction 
to  the  Island  of  Coronados. 

His  first  thought  was  to  make  for  the 
open  sea  again:  but  the  tide  was  flooding, 
and  it  bore  him  gently  inward  through  the 
gates  of  the  inlet,  and  finally  grounded  his 
boat  softly  on  a  narrow  la-ach  of  white 
sand  within.  Standish  was  something  of  a 
fatalist.  lie  had  been  brought  hither  by 
destiny;  he  would  accept  the  chances.  He 
examined  the  lock  of  his  repeating-rifle, 
hooked  his  cartridge-belt  round  his  body, 
and  leaped  down  on  the  coral  sand. 
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So  far  as  nature  was  concerned,  the  place 
could  hardly  have  been  more  beautiful. 
The  rocks  which  formed  the  gateway  of  the 
inlet,  facing  one  another  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  receded 
in  a  circular  sweep,  forming  a  miniature 
harbor  of  two  or  three  acres  in  area.  The 
water  of  this  pool  was  always  still  and 
perfectly  clear;  seaweeds  and  shells  of 
lovely  hues  were  visible  in  its  depths.  At 
the  rear  of  the  giant  gateposts,  the  rocky 
ascent  was  almost  ns  steep  as  outside; 
but  the  land  between  came  down  to  the 
white  beach  with  a  gentle  inclination,  and 
was  rich  with  a  splendor  of  tropical  verd¬ 
ure.  Palms  stood  with  their  roots  almost 
in  the  water,  and  drop|>cd  their  nuts  upon 
the  margin;  further  up  there  were  thickets 
of  bananas  and  plantain,  mangoes  and 
oranges.  To  the  right,  a  bubbling  spring 
tumbled  down  Iw-twcen  ferny  boulders, 
making  mossy -rimmed  pools  as  it  went,  and 
lapsed  into  the  sea.  This  fertile  vale  lay 
within  its  environment  of  living  rock  like 
a  jewel  in  its  matrix. 

Standish  could  not  forget,  nevertheless, 
that  the  threshold  of  the  paradise  hud  been 
fouled  with  murder.  Surely  those  two  hud 
not  been  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  islet; 
and  if  there  were  others,  they  were  likely 
to  be  of  the  same  character.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  were  inspecting  him  at  that  very 
moment.  Standish  uneasily  scrutinized 
the  cliffs,  and  strove  to  pierce  with  his 
gaze  the  depths  of  the  foliage;  for  several 
minutes  he  remained  motionless,  vigilant, 
listening.  The  soft,  sad  note  of  an  un¬ 
seen  bird.  rc|>eatcd  in  two  sweet  octaves, 
was  the  only  sound  he  could  hear — that, 
and  the  dainty  rustic  of  the  fairy  surf  along 
the  coral  sands. 

“Maybe,”  he  said  to  himself  at  last, 
“I'd  better  announce  myself  than  wait  to 
be  accosted and  he  raised  his  rifle  to  fire 
in  the  air.  Hut  something  caused  him  to 
lower  it  hurriedly;  and  he  sto<»d  amazed, 
almost  incredulous  of  his  own  ears. 

A  woman’s  voice,  singing — that  was 
what  his  ears  had  reported  to  him.  She 
had  sung — as  if  testing  her  voicx — a  bar 
of  Marguerite’s  lust  song  in  *' Faust.” 
The  sound  was  so  echoed  and  reechoed 
from  the  faces  of  the  cliff  that  it  was 
impossible  to  know  whence  it  came;  it 
might  have  been  from  above,  below  or 


either  side.  There  was  also  a  remoteness 
about  it,  lending  to  it,  in  the  listener's 
startled  fancy,  a  phantom-like  quality, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  this 
was  no  untutored  jwasant's  voice;  it  had 
flowed  from  a  throat  sweet  ns  a  nightin¬ 
gale's,  and  trained  in  the  purest  schools 
of  music.  Himself  a  musical  connoisseur 
of  no  small  experience,  Standish  was  sure  of 
that.  A  minute  passed ;  lie  shook  his  head. 

“My  imagination — or  the  spirit  of 
Malibran  the  (treat!*’  he  murmured  iu  the 
silence. 

As  if  answering  this  apostrophe,  the  song 
ln*gan  once  more.  The  audience,  leaning 
on  his  rifle,  absorlted  the  harmonies  with 
a  delight  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before. 
The  scene  and  the  music  fulfilled  each 
other;  the  soul,  the  passion,  the  glory  and 
the  pathos  of  life  mingled  and  mated  in  that 
voice — the  purity  of  the  maiden,  the 
splendor  of  the  princess,  and,  as  the  strains 
floated  higher,  the  remoteness  of  a  spirit 
rapt  in  the  awe  of  heaven.  The  finnl 
phrases  died  away  in  a  ravishing  cadence. 
And  this  was  the  sequel  to  the  murderous 
struggle  he  had  just  beheld  on  the  cliffs 
above ! 

Standish  had  instinctively  raised  his 
hands  to  applaud,  when  his  purpose  was 
again  arrested.  This  time  it  was  the  deep 
tones  of  a  masculine  voice  that  exclaimed 
distinctly,  though  also  apparently  muffled 
by  distance: 

“Brava.  ()  bmva.  fior  di  mia  alma!  Io 
t'amo — lo  t'amo!" 

**Io  t'amo!”  Was  that  an  echo  or  was 
it  the  woman's  voice  once  more? 

“This  is  a  fairy-tale.”  said  Standish  to 
himself.  ”  Prosperous  island — a  couple 
of  Calibans — Miranda  and  Ferdinand — 
where  is  Ariel? — and  the  wizard  himself? 
What  does  it  all  mean?  and  what  sort  of  a 
place  have  I  got  into?” 

Silence,  more  profound  and  slumlierous 
than  ever,  had  resumed  its  sway.  The 
mystery  would  not  explain  itself;  it  must 
be  investigated. 

He  had  not  advanced  ten  paces  when  he 
came  upon  a  well-defined  path,  winding 
toward  the  cliff  on  the  left.  Less  than  a 
foot  in  width,  it  wriggled  in  and  out 
through  tall  ferns  and  grasses,  round 
massy  boulders,  over  snaky  roots  of  trees, 
up  favoring  slo|>cs,  always  ascending,  and 
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obviously  aiming  at  the  acclivity  of  the 
precipice.  Anon  it  turned  a  corner  of  the 
rock,  and  there  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
When  he  turned  his  bewildered  eyes  up¬ 
ward.  he  saw  the  bottom  of  a  sort  of  swing¬ 
ing  ladder,  made  of  vegetable  til>ers  twisted 
together,  hauging  within  reach  of  his 
upstretched  hand.  He  grasped  the  lower 
rung,  and  pulled;  it  held  fast. 

Then  up  he  climbed,  not  without  appre¬ 
hensions.  At  a  height  of  about  seventy 
feet,  he  arrived  at  a  narrow  ledge,  where 
the  upper  part  of  the  ladder  was  fastened 
to  iron  rings  let  into  the  rock.  It  was  a 
dizzy  place  to  stand  on.  Hut  the  only 
visible  escape  was  along  the  ledge  to  the 
right;  and  thither  lie  proceeded,  sidewise, 
with  his  face  toward  the  stony  wall,  not 
caring  to  look  down.  Presently  there 
came  a  sharp  turn  round  a  projecting 
angle;  he  clawed  himself  heed  fully  to  it. 
only  to  find  that  there  the  ledge  itself 
Stopped  short,  leaving  him  on  the  brink  of 
a  vertical  drop  of  fourscore  feet,  lie  had 
been  led  into  a  cul-de-sac  of  the  most 
awesome  description. 

lie  made  a  pause  of  several  minutes  to 
recover  his  nerve  and  his  wits;  for  this 
was  a  predicament  in  which  all  his  re- 
sources  would  be  needed.  For  his  better 
convenience,  he  sat  himself  down  on  the 
ledge,  with  his  feet  hanging  over  into 
empty  space;  for  the  ledge  was  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  breadth  at  any  point. 
The  thought  of  a  slip  sent  a  shiver  through 
him,  though  he  was  dripping  with  sweat. 
His  rillc  bothered  him  greatly. 

But  he  had  been  in  tight  places  before, 
ami  there  had  always  been  a  way  out. 

‘'Besides.'’  he  told  himself,  "I'm  not 
the  first  to  use  this  path;  it  must  lie  the 
regular  road  for  the  garrison  of  this  en¬ 
chanted  castle;  no  doubt  they  skip  along 
it  like  goats.  This  path  can't  end  here. 
People  don't  walk  along  such  a  thing  for 
the  fun  of  walking  back  again.  Where  is 
the  rest  of  it?” 

The  clilT.  as  has  been  said,  took  a  sharp 
turn  upon  itself  at  the  place  where  the 
ledge  terminated;  but  a  sort  of  vertical 
fold  in  the  rock  was  formed,  and  the  other 
side  of  this  fold  bellied  out  opposite  to 
where  he  was  sitting,  confronting  him 
across  the  abyss  at  a  distance  of  not  over 
six  feet .  As  his  eyes  rested  upon  that 


opposing  point,  he  perceived  for  the  first 
time  that  there  was  a  small  shelf  there, 
hardly  eighteen  inches  square,  which  bore 
signs  of  having  l»een  worn  by  the  friction 
of  footsteps.  And  then  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  dawned  on  him:  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  journey,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
leap  across  from  the  end  of  the  ledge, 
where  he  was  seated,  to  the  shelf.  Once 
he  was  there,  no  doubt  the  further  path 
would  be  revealed  to  him. 

Yes.  there  could  In-  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  leap  of  six  feet 
across  a  gulf  of  certain  death.  A  standing 
jump  of  six  feet,  on  level  ground,  was 
nothing  to  a  man  of  Standish's  activity: 
he  had  often  leaped  nearly  twice  as  far.  It 
was  the  circumstances  that  rendered  this 
formidable.  If  he  lost  his  balance;  if  his 
eye  failed  him;  if  lie  did  not  land  just 
right  on  the  other  side — good-by  to  John 
Standisli!  And  there  was  his  rifle  to  udd 
to  his  discomforts.  Moreover,  whether 
or  not  lie  lcn|>ed  safely,  he  might  still  be 
leaping  to  his  death;  for  aught  he  could 
tell,  a  band  of  brigands  might  Ik:  lurking 
somewhere  out  of  sight  to  kill  him.  The 
proposition  was  uninviting. 

Still,  there  was  another  side  to  it.  What 
should  brigunds  Ik*  doing  in  a  place  like 
this?  Then'  was  nothing  for  them  to  rob 
in  Lower  California,  nor  on  the  Mexican 
coast  on  the  other  side  of  the  Uulf  either; 
one  could  hardly  pick  out  in  all  tin*  world 
a  region  less  productive  for  brigandage 
than  this.  True  ( he  answered  himself),  but 
what  then  were  those  two  rufiiuns  who 
were  murdering  each  other  on  the  cliff? — 
Well,  there  might  be  many  solutions  of  that 
atlair;  in  itself  it  proved  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  the  two  lovers 
— the  singing  Miranda  and  the  Ferdinand 
— how.  upon  a  basis  of  brigandage,  were 
they  to  Ik*  accounted  for?  For  that 
matter,  though,  how  were  they  to  be 
accounted  for  at  all?  The  more  he  pon¬ 
dered  it.  the  more  was  he  convinced  that 
this  was  the  densest  bit  of  mystery  that 
he  ha«l  ever  stumbled  on  in  his  life — and 
that  was  saying  much! 

‘‘And  here  goes  for  solving  it!"  said 
he  to  himself;  and  without  another 
thought,  he  rose  quickly  and  steadily  to 
his  feet,  gathered  hi-  forces  for  an  instant, 
and  sprang  into  the  air.  He  landed  plumb 
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anil  sol  ill  on  the  shelf,  dropped  forward  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it.  But  he  felt  pleased  with  him¬ 
self.  because  it  had  always  been  one  of  his 
maxims  that  the  best  way  to  pet  a  thing 
done  was  to  do  it,  and,  while  he  was  about 
it.  to  do  it  quickly.  Nevertheless,  there 
had  been  an  instant,  while  he  was  in  the 
empty  air.  which  had  seemed  as  long  as  a 
lifetime,  during  which  he  had  had  many 
thoughts. 

He  now,  without  looking  behind  him. 
trawled  up  over  the  little  ascent  of  rock 


in  front  of  him.  and  saw.  just  beyond  it. 
a  hole  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  |>cnct  rating 
the  elilT.  It  was  evidently  the  entrance 
to  a  cave.  The  rock  was  of  limestone  for¬ 
mation;  he  had  seen  such  before  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  Jamaica  and  San  Domingo; 
and  caves  were  as  normal  in  them  as  are 
holes  in  a  sponge. 

He  entered  the  cave  boldly,  feeling  that 
if  there  had  been  any  opposition  to  his 
presence  it  would  have  declared  itself  ere 
this.  It  enlarged,  after  the  manner  of 
caves,  as  he  proceeded,  and  also  became 
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lighter,  the  illumination  coming  from 
apertures,  natural  or  artificial,  in  the  walls 
ami  roof.  He  soon  arrived  at  a  place 
which  bore  traces  of  habitation.  The  fur¬ 
niture  was  of  a  rude  sort,  but  comfortable 
enough — mattresses  of  grass  covered  with 
sailcloth;  sea-chests  and  boxes  forced  into 
service  as  tables  and  seats;  tableware,  some 
of  which  consisted  of  wooden  trenchers, 
and  some  of  handsome  silver  dishes  and 
cups,  together  with  forks  and  spoons  of 
the  same  metal;  straw-covered  flasks  and 
bottles.  In  one  corner  were  stacked  about 
a  dozen  rifles  and  guns,  with  ammunition, 
ami  a  number  of  rusty  cutlasses.  From 
pegs  driven  into  the  wall  depended  rough 
garments  of  various  kinds,  and  also  some 
which,  though  now  scandalously  ragged 
and  soiled,  had  evidently  l»een  originally 
of  fine  quality  and  fashion.  There  were  no 
female  garments  of  any  sort. 

While  Standish  was  inspecting  these 
odds  and  ends,  and  endeavoring  to  con¬ 
struct  from  their  testimony  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  persons  who  had  used  them,  lie 
happened  to  catch  sight  of  a  row  of  glob¬ 
ular  objects,  of  a  brownish-white  hue. 
which  were  affixed  in  a  row  along  a  dark 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cave,  at  about  a 
man’s  height  from  the  floor.  They  lmii 
such  an  odd  appearance  that  he  came 
closer,  to  examine  them.  There  were  six 
of  them;  and  he  drew  in  his  breath  with 
a  very  unpleasant  sensation  as  he  realized 
that  they  were  human  heads!  The  flesh 
was  still  upon  them,  though  so  desiccated 
that  they  were  hardly  more  than  skulls. 
The  faces  all  had  a  most  villainous  aspect, 
which  was  not  entirely  due  to  their  con¬ 
dition — the  features  were  those  of  a  gang 
of  pirates.  Four  were  the  heads  of  ne¬ 
groes.  or  of  half-breeds;  one  of  the  others 
had  red  hair  and  a  shaggy  lieanl;  the  re¬ 
maining  one  might  have  been  an  English¬ 
man  or  American,  and  there  was  a  certain 
symmetry  in  bis  face,  albeit  it  had  an  evil 
cast,  ami  on  the  right  cheek  was  an  an¬ 
cient  scar,  as  if  from  a  sal>er-eut.  There 
glowered  the  heads,  each  on  its  peg:  and 
so  far  as  one  could  judge  from  appear¬ 
ances,  there  they  might  have  l»een  for  years. 
How  did  they  get  there? 

Standish  turned  away,  and  sitting  down 
on  one  of  the  chests,  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  and  with  the  stacked  weapons  in 


easy  reach,  he  communed  with  himself. 

•‘So  far  as  heard  from,  there  have  Jiecn 
ten  inhabitants  on  this  island.  There  are 
six  of  their  heads — uglv  company,  but 
hurinless.  I  saw  two  feed  each  other  to 
the  sharks — making  eight  accounted  for. 
Miranda  and  Ferdinand  still  live,  und 
seem  to  be  the  most  agreeable  of  the  lot. 
Are  there  any  more?  Let's  see:  here  are 
only  two  beds.  But  there  are  a  dozen 
guns.  Yes.  but  guns  may  remain  after 
heads  are  cut  off,  or  lish  have  eaten  the 
owners.  There  may  be  others,  but  there's 
a  fair  chance  that  only  Miranda  and  her 
lover  are  left.  Where  are  they,  and  what 
have  they  to  do  with  the  cutthroats?  Can 
that  divine  singer  and  that  courtly  chap 
with  his  ‘Brava,  mia  alma!*  have  anything 
in  common  with  those  Calibans?  But  if 
not.  wlmt  are  they  doing  here?  Better 
bunt  them  up  and  ask  them:  I  may  turn 
out  a  prince  in  disguise  to  rescue  them! 
Or  she  may  Ik-  a  siren,  luring  me  to  de¬ 
struction!  I  must  chance  that."  He  got 
to  his  feet,  tucked  his  rifle  under  bis  arm 
und  looked  for  a  lead. 

To  the  left,  the  cave  extended  into  dark¬ 
ness;  but  Standish  cautiously  advanced  in 
that  direction,  feeling  with  his  feet.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  dim  light  dawned  along  the  path; 
he  turned  a  corner  and  saw  a  natiual  door¬ 
way.  o|M'iiing  on  a  winding  track  climbing 
as  by  rugged  stairs  to  a  higher  elevation, 
under  the  open  sky.  After  ascending 
about  twenty  feet,  he  came  to  a  ragged 
hole  five  feel  in  diameter,  opening  down¬ 
ward  into  darkness.  The  trail  went  on  to 
the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  might  take  him 
to  the  point  where  the  men  had  fought; 
hilt  Stnndish  was  unwilling  to  leave  any¬ 
thing  unexplored  in  his  rear.  He  lay  down 
flat  and  looked  into  the  hole. 

After  a  while,  objects  In-low  began  dimly 
to  define  themselves.  And  then  something 
moved — yes.  something  erect — human  — 
came  from  the  obscurity  and  laid  itself 
down  almost  exact lv  underneath  him!  He 

m 

sharpened  his  gaze:  was  it  male  or  female? 
A  low  sigh  reached  him — the  sigh  of  a 
woman.  Like  Borneo  in  (’apulet's  garden, 
upon  that  hint  he  spake: 

“Pardon  me.  madam;  this  is  Mr.  John 

Standish.  I  heard  you  sing  awhile  ago. 

ami  I  took  the  liberty  to  look  in.  Could 

• 

I  have  a  few  words  with  you?” 
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At  the  first  touch  of  his  voice,  the  figure 
ha  1  stirred  doubtfully;  as  he  went  on.  she 
gave  a  quick  start,  then  raised  herself  to 
her  knees.  He  could  dimly  see  a  white 
face  staring  up  at  him.  From  it  came  a 
tremulous,  inarticulate  sound. 

“Sorry  if  I  startled  you.”  he  went  on, 
in  as  comfortable  a  tone  as  possible. 
“I’ve  been  blundering  round  here,  and 
you're  the  first  person  I've  found.  Before 
lauding,  I  saw  two  of  your — your  fellow  - 
lodgers  fall  over  into  the  water,  and  I  guess 
the  sharks  got  'em.  But  maybe  you 
don't  understand  English?  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man.  your  friend? — could  I  see  him?** 

The  person  below  sprang  erect,  aud 
flung  up  her  arms  in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 

‘‘Giovanni!  Giovanni!”  she  screamed, 
with  a  thrilling  volume  of  sound  that 
affected  Stand ish,'s  ears  as  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  would  have  done  his  eyes.  “Oh, 
Dio — Dio  mio!  Oh.  signor! — sair — and 
air  they  dead? — Giovanni — sono  morti — 
sono  morti!  Oh,  more  mio!  Sair,  you 
come  to  tnaka  us  free?  Oh,  grazie  a  Dio 
— Giovanni !” 

Sin*  flung  herself  down  ami  l>eat  with 
her  hands  upon  the  floor. 

Blandish  wailed  until  the  first  madness 
of  her  emotion  had  passed.  She  sat  up. 
tossing  back  her  long  hair  from  her  face. 

“I  have  a  little  French,  madume, ’*  lie 
then  said,  in  that  language;  “|>crhu|>s  we 
shall  manage  better  with  that.  Were 
those  two  gentlemen  whom  I  saw  drown 
half  an  hour  ago  the  only  |>crsons  besides 
yourselves  on  the  island?” 

“Oh,  oui,  monsieur.  And  they  are 
surely  dead?  Oh,  this  happiness — how 
can  I  breathe!  You  have  come  to  save  us 
— yes?  Oh.  monsieur,  figure  to  yourself, 
we  are  buried  eight  years  here!  Oh. 
Giovanni  mio! — you  will  bring  him  to  me. 
monsieur?  You  are  from  heaven — I  wor¬ 
ship  you — but  bring  me  my  Giovanni!" 

“  Make  yourself  easy,  mudnme.  I'm  not 
from  heaven — just  from  America — Con¬ 
necticut — we  call  it  God's  country  some¬ 
times.  to  be  sure.  Cm  most  happy  to 
serve  you;  that  air  you  sang  from  'Faust* 
was  worth  a  queen's  ransom!  Now.  first 

vou'll  have  to  tell  me  where  Monsieur  Gio- 
• 

van n i  is.  and  how  I  can  get  to  him.  I'm 
a  stranger  hereabouts,  you  know.” 

“Ah.  monsieur,  there  will  Ik?  a  rope 


somewhere.  He  is  in  the  cave  next  here, 
but  wc  have  been  all  this  time  separate, 
except  that  we  might  speak.  They  have 
given  me  food  through  this  hole,  and  to 
him  in  the  same  manner.  Oh,  God  be 
thanked,  they  are  dead — you  have  seen 
them  die? — it  is  no  mistake?  There  will 
be  a  rope — you  will  come  down  to  us — 
you  will  take  us  up — we  shall  be  free,  wc 
shall  meet  at  last.  Oh,  God  be  thanked!” 

“Ludmilla!  Alma  mia!  Chi  c’h?“ 

This  interruption  came  in  a  deep,  remote 
voice,  which  Standish  recognized  as  that 
of  the  Ferdinand  of  the  drama — or  the 
Giovanni,  as  seemed  to  be  his  right  name. 
The  lady,  with  some  swift  apology,  van¬ 
ished  inward  down  the  cave,  but  in  a 
moment  he  could  hear  her  speaking  rapidly 
and  excitedly  to  her  companion.  He 
fetches!  a  long  breath. 

He  iKgan  to  wc  through  the  enigma. 
These*  two  people  had  been  prisoners  of 
n  Iwnd  of  robliers,  who  hud  kept  them 
here  eight  years.  The  silverware  and  other 
valuables  in  the  outer  cave  were  their 
property.  They  had  l»ecn  immured  in 
separate  cells,  yet  within  reach  of  each 
other's  voices.  There  had  been  originally 
eight  robbers,  of  whom  six  had  died;  prob- 

ablv  they  had  been  killed  bv  their  fellows. 

»  •  • 

The  two  survivors  had  murdered  each 
other  that  very  day.  But  for  what  object 
had  Giovanni  and  Ludmilla  been  impris¬ 
oned  all  this  lime?  Why  had  they  not 
lK*en  either  set  free  or  killed  at  once? 
Some  powerful  motive  must  have  been  at 
work.  Who  were  these  lovers,  and  What 
had  been  their  history  ?  “It's  lucky  I  hap- 
|»ened  along  just  at  this  time.”  Standish 
reflected;  "otherwise  they'd  have  been 
left  here  to  starve.  Well,  poor  souls, 
they'll  have  a  great  yarn  to  spin !  How 
to  get  'em  out  is  the  first  thing.  I  guess 
that  ladder  I  climbed  up  on  will  be  (lie 
best  thing;  or  maybe  there's  some  tackle 
in  the  outer  cave. — Here  she  comes  again  !” 

As  my  friend  and  I  sat  side  by  side  in 
our  st earner- chairs,  smoking  our  cigars 
and  seeing  the  green  waves  of  the  Banks 
rush  past  us.  he  went  on  to  tell  me  in  in¬ 
teresting  detail  how  he  contrived  to  get  the 
two  prisoners  out  of  their  respective  re¬ 
ceptacles  and  transport  them,  together 
with  such  of  their  valuables  ns  were  left 
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and  worth  saving,  down  to  the  beach 
where  the  boat  still  lay  stranded.  I  must 
pass  over  this  part  of  the  tale  with  bare 
mention.  That  evening  they  were  all 
seated  comfortably  round  a  fire  of  brush¬ 
wood,  which  sent  a  fragrant  smoke  toward 
the  stars  and  cast  their  shadows  behind 
them  to  mingle  with  the  environing  dark-' 
ness  of  the  soft  tropic  night,  and  there 
Stand ish  heard  the  lovers*  tale. 

They  told  it  together,  sometimes  one 
taking  up  the  narrative,  and  then  the  other. 

It  was  very  touching  (remarked  Standish 
to  me)  to  see  them,  as  well  as  to  hear  them. 
They  sat  hand  in  hand,  and  often  the  man 
would  raise  the  woman's  fingers  to  his  lips 
and  kiss  them;  or  they  would  pause  to 
gaze  deeply  in  each 'other’s  faces.  They 
had  not  seen  each  other  during  all  these 
years,  though  they  had  l»oen  confined 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  and 
could  converse  at  will.  The  inan  had  a 
superb  countenance,  though  much  ravaged 
by  the  terrible  cx|»eriencc  through  which 
he  had  passe*  1 ;  though  he  was  still  on  this 
side  forty  years  of  age,  his  hair  and  his 
long  beard  were  iron-gray.  But  his  figure 
was  still  |H)\verful  and  athletic;  for  he  had 
never  lost  faith  in  their  ultimate  escape, 
and  had  obliged  himself  to  observe  a  daily 
system  of  exercise;  for  the  rest,  the  climate 
was  perfectly  healthy,  and  their  captors 
had  uniformly  supplied  them  with  whole¬ 
some  food.  The  woman  had  evidently  l»een 
extremely  beautiful,  and  though  now  pale 
and  haggard,  and  somewhat  feeble  in 
body,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  us  fair  and  vigorous  as  ever 
when  happiness  and  freedom  had  done 
their  perfect  work  upon  her.  Indeed, 
Standish  observed  that  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  anything  approaching  the  happi¬ 
ness  which  enveloped  these  two  like  a  ce¬ 
lestial  garment;  it  was  so  undisguised  and 
childlike,  and  so  beautiful,  that  it  brought 
tears  to  his  eyes  even  while  he  was  telling 
me  about  it,  a  year  or  two  afterward.  And 
they  also  had  frequently  wept  softly  in  the 
midst  of  their  narration,  for  no  especial 
cause,  but  simply  because  their  hearts  were 
overflowing  with  love  and  joy  and  thank¬ 
fulness.  As  the  night  deepened,  and  the 
light  of  the  fire  died  down,  she  came  closer 
to  her  beloved,  and  he  drew  her  head  to 


his  shoulder,  and  held  her  in  his  arms. 
The  deep  tones  of  his  voice  became  exqui¬ 
sitely  tender ;  and  ever  and  anon  they  would 
draw  in  deep,  enjoying  breaths,  as  new 
life  rushed  into  them  from  each  other. 
Standish  hardly  ventured  to  look  closely 
at  them,  so  sacred  and  lovely  was  this 
reunion.  Surely  their  experience  had  been 
without  a  parallel — to  be  all  these  years 
within  sound  of  each  other's  voices*,  yet 
mutually  invisible;  while  their  love  had 
waxed  daily  stronger.  They  themselves 
hardly  as  yet  realized  that  they  had  re¬ 
gained  each  other;  they  would  touch  and 
gaze  at  each  other  from  time  to  time,  to 
Ik*  assured  there  was  no  mistake.  “It  was 
the  strangest  and  sweetest  sight  I  ever 
saw,”  Standish  remarked. 

Their  storv  was  briefly  ns  follows:  In 
IH9().  having  married  against  his  parents’ 
will.  Don  Giovanni  (as  we  may  for  the 
present  call  him)  bought  a  ship  and  loaded 
her  with  his  worldly  goods,  including  a 
large  sum  in  Kuglish  gold.  With  a  sail¬ 
ing-master  named  Medway,  and  a  mixed 
crew,  he  set  sail  fiom  Liverpool  for  South 
America.  Doubling  the  Horn,  they  were 
partially  dismantled  by  a  storm,  and 
sought  a  jxirt  on  tin*  west  coast  of  Pata¬ 
gonia  to  refit.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
symptoms  of  trouble  brewing  were  discern¬ 
ible;  but  the  Don.  trusting  in  Medway, 
who  was  a  very  able  fellow,  and  confident 
of  himself,  did  not  much  regard  them. 
It  had  been  his  purpose  to  land  at  Guaya¬ 
quil,  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador;  but  Medway 
aflirmed  that  there  was  a  political  revolu¬ 
tion  raging  there,  and  advised  seeking  a 
port  farther  north.  Don  Giovanni  knew 
little  of  navigation;  but  after  some  weeks 
had  paissed  and  no  land  was  in  sight,  he 
asked  Medway  where  they  were.  The 
sailing-master  told  him  that  they  would 
see  the  shores  of  Colombia  in  a  couple  of 
days;  ami  in  fact  a  mountainous  shore  be¬ 
came  visible  to  starboard  the  next  evening. 
At  this  juncture,  however,  the  second 
mate,  whom  Don  Giovanni  had  been  in¬ 
clined  to  distrust,  came  to  him  privately 
anti  told  him  that  Medway  was  deceiving 
him,  ami  meant  mischief.  “We  are  in 
the  Gulf  of  California.”  said  he,  “and 
that  coast  is  Mexico.  If  you  have  any 
treasure  aboard,  you’d  better  give  it  tip 
or  you  may  lose  that  and  your  life  too — 
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not  to  speak  of  madame's.  ”  In  answer 
to  the  Don's  questions,  he  then  revealed  to 
him  that  Medway,  having  got  nearly  all 
the  crew  on  his  side,  was  going  to  maroon 
him,  seize  his  wife  and  the  ship,  with  the 
treasure  in  her,  and  make  off.  “ There's 
only  me  and  the  bo'sun, ”  added  the  mate, 
“that  you  can  trust  in  this  ship;  the  other 
eight  are  all  in  the  plot;  sq  if  you’re  going 
to  do  anything,  the  sooner  the  l>etter. 

At  the  allusion  to  the  proposed  fate  of 
his  wife,  the  Don  felt  a  terror  which  no 
peril  to  himself  could  have  aroused. 

“What  do  vou  advise?”  he  asked  the 
mate,  disguising  his  emotion  as  well  as  he 
could. 

“You  can't  save  the  ship.”  replied  the 
other;  “but  you  may  save  the  woman  and 
the  money.  You’ve  got  the  stuff  in  a 
strong-box,  I  suppose?  I'll  manage  to 
get  the  long-boat  under  the  stern  to-night; 
it'll  l»c  im*  watch,  and  Medway  thinks 
I’m  with  him.  We  four  must  get  into 
her  with  the  box,  and  slide  off  quietly. 
It’s  two  to  one  against  us,  but  it’s  our  last 
chance.  Are  you  game  for  it,  or  not? — I 
won’t  ask  twice!” 

The  mate  had  mistaken  Don  Giovanui’s 
character,  and  was  taking  too  authoritative 
a  tone  with  him.  The  next  instant  he  was 
looking  into  the  barrel  of  a  revolver. 
“Prove  the  truth  of  your  story,”  said  the 
Don.  in  his  usual  gentle  tone,  but  with  a 
look  that  impressed  the  mate  more  than 
did  the  weapon. 

However,  he  did  not  blench,  l»eing  a 
brave  man,  and  glad  to  Hnd  that  the 
master  was  the  master.  “Last  evening,” 
he  said,  “Medway  showed  you  land  on 
the  starboard  beam,  and  told  you  it  was 
Colombia.  Since  then  we’ve  l*een  tacking 
northwest.  Hut  what  is  the  nearest  land 
to  port  of  us? — answer  that,  sir.” 

“Asia,  I  suppose.”  replied  the  Don. 

“Aye,  sir;  and  Asia  is  eight  thousand 

miles  away.  But  now.  look  yonder,  and 

tell  me  what  vou  see!” 

• 

He  {minted  toward  the  west.  The  Don 
looked,  and  lo !  there  was  land! 

“It's  Lower  California,”  continued  the 

mate,  “because  it  can’t  be  anything  else; 

and  we  can  be  nowhere  but  in  the  Gulf. 

when  Medwav  would  have  vou  lielieve  we 
*  • 

were  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles 
south 'ard  of  it.  So  that's  my  proof,  sir; 


and  besides.  I’ve  a  wife  and  two  kids  at 
home,  and  it  won't  pay  me  to  turn  pirate.” 

“I  accept  your  proof,  and  beg  you  to 
accept  my  apology,  Mr.  Mate.”  said  the 
Don;  “and  also.”  added  he,  “I  ask  you  to 
accept  this  weapon  with  my  compliments; 
you  may  find  a  use  for  it  before  morning, 
and  I  have  another.  Now  let  us  shake 
hands,  as  man  with  man.  and  make  ready 
for  to-night.  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say  to 
you :  whatever  happens,guard  the  woman  !” 

“Aye.  sir — depend  on  that!”  answered 
the  mate,  saluting  respectfully.  “And 
may  the  Lord  l»e  good  to  my  folks  at  home, 
if  I  never  see  ’em  again.” 

All  went  well;  the  night  was  dark,  the 
sea  moderate,  and  at  the  time  of  casting 
loose  tliev  were  but  a  score  of  miles  from 
the  Mexican  coast — an  easy  run  for  the 
long-boat.  The  mate  and  bo’sun  had  the 
oars;  the  Don  the  tiller,  with  his  left  arm 
round  lus  wife,  ami  his  right  foot  on  his 
strong-lnix ;  as  the  dark  mass  of  the  ship 
melted  into  the  general  gloom,  he  put  the 
helm  over,  and  they  headed  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  shore. 

Though  there  was  not  much  to  warrant 
elation,  all  were  in  good  spirits,  especially 
the  beautiful  woman  who  sat  beside  her 
husband;  her  courage  and  self-possession 
from  the  first  had  won  the  two  mariners, 
and  made  them  willing  lo  guard  her  with 
their  lives.  From  time  lo  time  she  met 
their  eyes  with  a  confident  smile;  then 
she  would  glance  in  her  husband's  face, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  with  his  love 
she  was  content,  as  lie  with  hers. 

“If  they  get  after  us  before  we  can 
make  a  port,”  the  mate  had  said,  “we’d 
best  heave  the  chest  overboard  in  shallow 
water,  taking  what  bearings  we  can.  and 
get  ashore  ourselves.  Hut  I  know  Med¬ 
way.”  he  added. in  a  lower  voice:  “he’s  a 
devil,  and  lie’s  going  to  show  it.” 

In  the  dawn,  just  before  the  sun  rose 
over  the  purple  Mexican  hills,  the  woman 
lifted  her  head  from  her  husband's 
shoulder,  where  she  had  been  sleeping  a 
little,  and  pointed  south.  They  all  looked; 
and  there  were  the  tall  masts  with  all  sails 
set.  coming  up  over  the  dark  weltering  of 
the  sea.  sailing  three  miles  to  their  one. 
The  end.  one  way  or  the  other,  was  barely 
two  hours  off. 

“Hut  all  I  know  of  what  happened  that 
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•  lay,  and  for  many  days  followin'?."  said 
Standish,  breaking  off  in  his  narrative,  as 
we  sat  in  our  steamer-chairs  on  the  deck 
of  the  "St.  Paul" — ••all  I  know  or  can 
tell  you  is  the  merest  outline.  For  when 
the  Don  had  -jot  to  this  point  in  his  story, 
and  was  plainly  becoming  worked  up  over 
the  pictures  of  the  past  that  came  ujion 
him.  all  at  once  his  wife  put  her  hand 
over  his  lips. 

"  ‘Let  us  not  tell  it.  beloved.’  said  she. 
'It  is  past;  why  should  we  make  ourselves 
shudder  once  more?  We  are  happy;  let 
us  not  remember  misery.* 

“It  was  sound  ail  vice;  and  for  my  part. 

1  have  no  lust  to  sup  on  horrors;  and  hor¬ 
rors  there  undoubtedly  were  that  day.  and 
after,  worst?  perhaps  than  it’s  worth 
while  even  guessing  at.  The  outline  is 
this:  They  were  overtaken,  but  not  till 
aifter  they  had  managed  to  sink  the  treas¬ 
ure-box  and  take  a  rough  chart  of  its 
bearings.  There  was  lighting:  the  mate 
was  killed;  the  bo'sun  wounded,  but  he 
escaped  to  shore  and  was  never  seen  again. 
The  Don.  with  a  blow  of  a  cutlass,  opened 
Medway's  cheek;  but  he  and  his  wife 
were  captured  and  taken  aboard.  Med¬ 
way,  Ills  head  bound  up.  had  them  before 
him.  ami  demanded  the  whercnln»uts  of 
the  treasure.  They  refused  to  tell  him. 
’We'll  see  about  that!'  said  he;  and  he 
smiled  grimly. 

“Well.  T  say.  I’m  glad  I  don't  know 

what  hap|H'iied  then.  Hut  they  never  told 

where  the  box  was  sunk.  Of  course. 

neither  of  them  cared  a  snap  of  the  linger. 

comparatively,  for  the  gold.  Hut  they 

knew  that  as  soon  ns  the  pirates  hod  their 

lingers  on  it.  they  would  turn  and  cut  their 

throats.  Their  onlv  chance  of  life  was 

• 

to  keep  their  secret.  Gold  never  served 
its  owners  better.  Heing  out  of  their  reach, 
it  saved  them;  it  would  have  destroyed 
them  had  it  been  in  their  possession.’’ 

"Hut  it  seems  to  me.  Standish,"  inter¬ 
posed  I.  “that  though  threats  of  death  or 
even  torture  might  have  failed  to  move 
them,  yet  there  were  means  which - " 

“Yes.  I  know."  said  Standish.  as  I  hes¬ 
itated  to  finish  my  sentence.  “I  should 
think  so  too.  And  all  I  can  say  is.  then- 
are  forces  in  human  beings — or  a  Force 
that  sometimes  is  manifested  through  them 
— which  can  do  miracles.  I  have  never 


set  up  for  a  religious  man.  particularly  ; 
but  there  are  some  thing*  I  am  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  than  any  proof  could  make  me : 
and  they  are  the  very  things  that  never  can 
Ik-  proved,  any  more  than  men  can  walk 
on  air.  I  believe,  at  any  rate,  that  a 
divine  miracle  was  done  on  tlmt  ship,  and 
afterward,  and  that  angels  surrounded  that 
woman,  and  cowed  the  devils  who  wanted 
to  do  devil's  work  on  her." 

“But  think  of  eight  years!"  said  I. 

“Oh.  after  the  first  day.  the  peril  would 
grow  less  and  less.  It's  like  resisting 
temptation — after  the  first  victory,  each 
new  one  is  easier.  The  longer  you  keep 
bad  people  in  association  with  good  people, 
the  feebler  do  the  bail  become.  Those 
wild  I »easts  were  held  down  year  after  year 
by  a  helpless  inan  and  woman;  you  can 
explain  it  on  no  material  basis;  it's  one 
of  the  mysteries.  They  lived  in  their  sep¬ 
arate  caves,  kept  alive  by  their  love,  and 
waited  on  by  cutthroats  who  could  have 
killed  them  at  any  moment.  How  Med¬ 
way  happened  upon  the  island  with  its 
caves  1  don't  know;  it  served  his  purpose: 
ami  meanwhile  be  was  making  pirn  lieu! 
trips  in  bis  ship,  till  one  night  he  run  her 
aground  on  Cape  St.  Lucas,  the  south  end 
of  the  peninsula,  and  she  became  a  total 
wreck.  The  pirates  got  back  to  the 
island;  but  tlu-y  (piarreled.  Medway’s 
party  was  killed,  and  those  were  their 
heads  I  saw.  All  this  while,  the  de¬ 
mand  to  tell  where  the  treasure  was  had 
been  made  almost  daily,  and  always  re¬ 
fused;  it  had  degenerated  into  a  sort  of 
mechanical  custom  on  the  pirates'  part ; 
ami  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the 
affair  is.  that  they  seemed  to  have  become 
prisoners  of  the  Don  ami  his  wife  quite  as 
much  as  the  other  way.  If  they  couldn't 
make  up  their  minds  to  kill  them,  why 
didn't  they  simply  go  away  and  leave  them 
to  starve?  Hut  no:  there  they  must  stay 
till  the  drama  was  played  out.  Good 
luck  brought  me  to  see  the  last  act;  anti 
there  you  have  it." 

"But  that  wasn't  the  last  act."  I  pro¬ 
tested.  as  Standish  fell  silent.  "How  did 
you  get  away  ?  and  what  became  of  the 
treasure?  and  where  are  the  Don  and  liis 
wife?  and  who  are  they?" 

"We  fixed  up  the  boat  with  a  new  mast 
and  sail."  said  Standish.  “The  Don  told 
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me  where  to  steer,  and  we  crossed  the  Gulf 
in  a  day  and  a  half.  Just  after  noon  of  the 
second  day.  the  wife — she  had  been  sitting 
for  hours  with  her  husband’s  head  on  her 
lap.  stroking  his  hair,  and  bending  to  kiss 
him  once  in  a  while — while  he  lay  looking 
up  into  her  face,  she  gazed  off  toward  the 
east,  and  whispered  something  to  him. 
ami  he  sat  up  and  followed  her  pointing 
finger,  and  nodded. 

•*  ‘At  the  base  of  that  white  rook,  with 
the  red  band  across  it.'  he  said,  turning  to 
me;  ‘that's  where  our  gold  lies.’ 

‘‘It  was  the  same  spot  I  had  been  di¬ 
rected  to  by  the  mestizo,  ami  had  been 
driven  from  by  that  lucky  storm.  I  said 
nothiug  to  them,  of  course;  but  it  puzzled 
me  till  I  figured  out  that 
the  bo'sun.  who  escaped . 
must  have  told  the  me* 
tizo,  perhaps  on  his  death 
l>ed  up  there  in  the  Gua 
dalajara  wilderness; 
so  you  see  Provi¬ 
dence  was  in 
it  uli  the 
wa*j  through: 

Well,  we 
fished  for  a 
long  time, 
and  at  last 
we  raised  it ; 
a  queer- look 
ing  object 
that  box  was. 
all  covered 
with  sea¬ 
weed  and  creatures;  but  the  gold  was  in 
it,  good  as  ever.  I  refused  to  take  any 
of  it,  till  I  saw  it  would  break  their 
hearts;  and  the  Don  vowed  he’d  heave 
the  whole  lot  overboard  if  I  persisted.  At 
last  I  compromised  on  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  That  makes  me  rich  enough  to 
the  end  of  my  days;  and  leaves  them  not 
much  the  worse  off.  God  bless  ’em!” 

“Amen!”  said  I.  “And  where  are  thev 
now?” 

“I’ll  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from 
telling  that,”  Standish  replied.  “They 
are  happy,  living  together  where  no  one 
knows  their  history,  and  where  they’ll 
never  be  disturbed.  But  since  they're 
safe  from  discover}*.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  who  they  are.  Probably  you’ve  heard 


of  them.  Do  you  remember,  about  nine 
or  ten  years  ago.  the  papers  were  full  of 
the  romance  of  a  certain  Austrian  Grown  - 
Prince,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
prima  donna,  and  had  married  her.  though 
by  so  doing  he  forfeited  his  royal  inherit¬ 
ance?  lie  was  John  Salvator  of  Tuscany, 
a  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
He  gave  up  all  rights,  privileges  and  rank, 
and  called  himself  Johann  Orth,  after  one 
of  his  castles.  They  were  privately  mar¬ 
ried  in  or  near  London.  He  converted  all 
his  possessions  into  money,  meaning  to 
buy  an  estate  and  settle  down  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America — Chili  or  Peru. 
They  were  lust  heard  from  at  Monte  Video ; 
ami  have  been  given  up  as  lost  ever  since. 

“A  very 

queer  thing, 
this  love  of 
a  man  for  a 
woman,  isn't 
it  ?  There  was 
everything  to 
keep  these 
people  apart. 
I  haven’t 
seen  many 
happy  mar¬ 
riages,  still 
I've  always 
believed  that 
marriage  was 
the  only  right 
thing  for  tnan 
and  woman ; 
but  every  day 
vou  hear  of  folks  getting  married  who 
are  not  truly  married  at  all.  Now  Johann 
Orth  and  his  wife — Don  Giovanni,  as  I 
shall  always  think  of  him — had  the  whole 
breadth  and  depth  of  social  convention 
between  them  to  begin  with;  and  when 
they  had  overcome  that,  they  underwent 
the  experience  I  have  told  you  of;  and 
now  at  last  they  are  together  and  happy. 
They  paid  a  high  price  for  their  happi¬ 
ness.  but  they  got  it;  and  for  my  part 
I  think  it  was  worth  the  price;  I  know 
they  do! 

“Well,  it's  getting  cold.  We  ought  to 
l>e  off  Sandy  Hook  to-morrow.  What  do 
vou  say  to  going  below  ami  turning  in?” 

“You  go.”  said  I;  “I  believe  I'll  sit 
here  a  little  longer.” 
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IN  the  earliest  morning  hours,  even  Im*- 
fore  the  first  gray  dawn,  through  the 
city  gates  of  Paris  come  long  lines  of  huge 
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- i  wo-wheeleil 

inn  <arts-*'<‘aiH''‘ 

«|  I*  w*1^  vegetables 
_l  and  drawn  by 

cahawimc  £rcal  dappled 
Pert-heron  stall- 
I  nvu«*v  I  jons.  with  them 
are  mingled  cov- 
e  r  e  d  wagons 

!\  d  I  loaded  with  but* 
t ,er*  eggs,  cheese 
\  and  fruits.  All 
I  these  vehicles 
make  for  a  single 
focal  point,  the  Halles 
Centrales — the  central 
market  of  Paris,  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city. 

The  streets  surround  - 
—  ing  this  group  of  mam¬ 
moth  glass-roofed  build¬ 
ings  soon  become  a  toil¬ 
ing  mass  of  humau  be¬ 
ings.  shouting,  swearing 
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at  one  another  and 
at  their  horses,  but 
finally  arranging 
their  wares  in  the 
market  stalls  The 
heavy  carrying  is 
done  bv  the  strong 
men — lespnrteursdcs 
halles — ami  any  of 
these  big  fellows  can 
easily  take  three  or 
four  hundred  |K>unds 
upon  his  back.  Be¬ 
low  the  ground,  the 
eggs,  butter  and 
cheese  are  sorted  in 
cellars  three  stories 
deep.  These  under¬ 
ground  rooms  were 
formerly  lighted  by 
flaring  torches,  but 
now  the  warm  light 
and  long  shadows  are 
replaced  by  the  cold 
shimmer  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light.  At  4  A.M. 
a  great  auction  is 
held.  Things  are 
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sold  wholesale  il  la  crier — the  bidding  in 
terms  understood  only  by  the  market- folk 
themselves.  Apparent  babel  reigns. 

The  market  is  like  a  great  throbbing 
heart.  As  day  breaks,  it  begins  to  relieve 
its  feverish  pulsations  by  throwing  out 
into  the  main  arteries  of  the  city  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  vendors  pushing  light  go-carts, 
loaded  with  what  chanced  to  be  the  pur- 
chaw  of  the  duy — rarely  more  than  a  single 
article,  and  plainly  marked  at  so  many 
sous  a  demi-kilo — •carts  of  asparagus, 
of  artichokes:  strawberries,  brilliant 
red  on  a  green  lied  of  leaves;  precious 
|K*nches  or  bright  little  French  carrots 
— all  arranged  with  the  greatest  care 
and  nicety.  And  in  summer,  if  the 
day  be  warm,  you  will  sec  the  women 
wear  great  cabbage -leaves  upon  their 
heads — a  charming  sight,  I  assure  you, 
for  you  have  no  idea  how  attractive  the 
strong  faces  look  under  the  ample  green 
shades.  You  will  also  ace  the  flower- 
carts,  laden  with  lilacs  in  the  season,  or 
daffodils  before  the  lilac  comes;  and 
women  carrying  u|»on  their  backs  tall 
baskets  tilled  with  soft  forget-me-nots  or 
little  | Kits  of  saucy- faced  pansies. 

Now  the  cries  of  Paris  Iwgin  to  till  the 
air  and  wake  the  tardy  sloe|>ers.  What 
variety  ami  what  music  in  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  notes!  The  deep-voiced  “marchand 
tonneaus,"  the  shrill  “merlan  i\  frire'* — 
“mai|uereuu  tout  frais,  ’  *  the  melodious 
“mouron  pour  lea  p'tits  oisenux"  or  **a  la 
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crt-mc,  frontage  a  la  erfine, "  blend  their 
notes  with  the  clear  tones  of  the  goatherd's 
pipe.  He  is  a  type  surely,  this  goatherd. 
You  may 
sec  him  turn 
olT  into  the 
('  h  a  in  p  s 
K  I  y  s  6  e  s , 
driving 


ahead  of  him  his  six  or  eight  goats, 
and  sometimes  an  ass  as  well,  and  fol- 
<1  by  hi-  keen  eyed  dog.  He 
shuttles  ulong  in  heavy  sabots,  a  great 
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tam-o-'shantcr  on  his  head  and  a  howled 
cape  upon  his  shoulders.  Watch  him 
plunge  into  the  narrow  by-street,  where 
the  little  girl  brings  him  a  glass  to  till 
from  the  goat  whose  bag  is  fullest,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  big  two-cent  copper  which 
she  gives  “  - 

him.  Goat’s 
milk  is 
strong  and 
nourishing, 

and  is  said  C”  .' ILIiI# Tf* 

to  be  free 
from  all  dis¬ 
ease,  while 
ass’s  milk  is 
deemed  even 
more  nutri¬ 
tious.  A 
bark  from 
the  dog  and 
a  sharp  note 
on  the  life, 
and  olT  goes 
the  herd, 
only  to  stop 
ngain  at  a 
signal  from 
the  coalman, 
who  stands  * 
in  his  door¬ 
way  with  an 
empty  sack 
on  his  coaly 
head.  This 
means  a  chat 
and  a  glass 
of  wine,  for 
the  Paris 
coalman  car¬ 
ries  on  two 

trades  in  the  same  little  shop 
— coals  for  cold  weather,  wines 
for  warm.  A  coalman's  sign  is 
encountered  in  every  street,  for 
he  delivers  only  in  his  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood,  carrying  ,  . 

upon  his  back  a  hundred- 
pound  sack  and  even  bearing 
it  to  the  sixth  floor.  He  sells  but  a  sack  at 
a  time,  and  often  the  order  is  for  but  a  half¬ 
sack  or  even  a  basket  of  coal.  Firewood 
is  sold  in  logs  of  exactly  equal  length; 
kindlings  are  cut  with  conscientious  ex¬ 
actitude  ami  tied  in  packages  by  means  of 


a  wire,  the  ends  dipped  in  resin.  Each 
bundle  costs  two  cents,  and  half  a  bundle 
lights  a  lire.  Charcoal  is  sold  in  little 
paper-bound  bundles  for  four,  six  or  ei^rht 
cents,  while  even  coal-dust  is  utilized  ami 
pressed  into  bricks,  punctured  with  holes 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  u 
draft. 

The  wonderful  economy  in 
all  departments  of  the  French 
household  will  astonish  unv 
American.  In  Paris  one  buys 
only  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  n 
single  day. 

In  the  poorer  quarters  one 
buys  a  roast  at  the  butcher’s, 
and  the  baker  next  door  cooks 
it  for  four  cents  and  delivers 
it  at  the  appointed  dinner- 
hour.  ‘‘Housekeeping  made 
easy”  would  lx-  a  good  way  to 
express  this  saving  of  coals 
and  work.  At  the  rotisserie 
one  buys  a  chicken  which  is 
cooked  to  n  turn  on  a  spit  be¬ 
fore  a  great 
wood- 
sent 
in  a 
dish, 
cov  - 
ered,  just  at 
dinner-time 
—  and  no 
charge  for 
the.  roasting! 
Even  the 
finest  con¬ 
fectioners 
combine  the 
“cuisine” 
with  their 
business. 
Del  i c  i  o  us 
chickens 
with  breasts 
as  white  as 
snow,  partridges  pluniply  stuffed  with 
truffles,  lobsters  deviled  and  various  entries 
can  all  be  ordered  for  luncheon  or  dinner. 

The  boys  in  immaculate  white  who  de¬ 
liver  these  dainties  are  a  feature  of  the 
Paris  streets,  walking  straight  with  their 
large  baskets  carefully  balanced  on  their 
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heads,  hurrying  to  get  the  little  pourboire 
which  is  sure  to  greet  them  at  the  end  of 
their  journey.  In  their  wake  they  tickle 
the  noses  of  the  hungry  wayfarers  with 
the  savory  odors  of  their  pat£s  and  sauces 
— which  reminds  me  that  these  pastry¬ 
cook's  boys  are  called  in  common  parlance 
“gfite- sauces” — as  another  Paris  street- 
hoy,  who  runs  errands  and  docs  small  com¬ 
missions.  is  called  **  saute- ruisseau,  ”  or 
”  Johnny- jump- theguttcr.” 

By  the  baker’s  door  you  will  probably 
see  the  strong  man  at  work — the  **fort  de  la 
farine,  ”  as  he  is  called.  Ilis  is  a  brother 


calling  to  that  of 
the  market,  but 
specific.  He  only 
from  the  miller’s 


the  strong  man  at 
his  work  is  more 
carries  bags  of  tlour 
wagon  iulo  the  ba- 
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ker*s  cellar. 

You  will  see  him 
waiting  for  a 
job.  dressed  in 
his  corduroy 
trousers  and  his 
short  blue 
blouse,  a  heavy, 
crooked  cane 
hanging  over 
his  arm.  while 
his  head  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  the 
great  hat  which 
is  the  badge  of 
his  trade  —  a 
hat  monumental 
in  size,  made  of 
the  heaviest 
felt,  w  ith  a  rim 
fully  three  feet 
in  diameter. 

When  at  work 
he  discards  his 
coat  and  blouse 
and  his  body  is 
shown,  clothed 
only  in  a  stri|>cd 
sleeveless  shirt, 
his  brawny  neck 
and  powerful 
arms  displaying 
a  muscular  no¬ 
tion  to  delight 
a  Michael  An¬ 
gelo's  eves.  He 
is  paid  for  his 
work  at  the  rate 
of  two  cents  for 
each  sack  car¬ 
ried.  which, 
however,  never 
includes  the 
emptying  of 
the  contents. 

In  the  team¬ 
ster  we  find  another  interesting  character. 
To  the  Paris  carts,  the  horses  arc  har¬ 
nessed  in  Indian  file,  often  seven  or  eight 
in  a  line.  The  horse  next  the  wagon  is 
of  the  size  of  a  young  elephant,  and  is 
bound  into  his  place  with  every  variety  of 
chain  and  strap.  Great  line  beasts  these 
dray-horses  are — a  violent  contrast  to 
the  scrawny  skeletons  which  drag  the  Paris 
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cabs.  In  very  hot  weather  draft-horses 
are  provided  with  queer  straw  hats.  Tin* 
ears  are  fastened  into  two  pointed  crowns, 
while  a  broad  rim  protects  the  head  from 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  How  picturesque, 
too,  are  the  fox's  tail  which  hangs  from  the 
forelock  to  brush  the  flies  from  the  eyes 
and  nose,  and  the  red  wool  tassels  which 
dangle  at  each  side  of  the  head,  and  the 
big  collar  with  its  covering  of  blue  fur! 
The  collar  itself  is  made  of  wood  fashioned 
in  vurioua  interesting  designs,  and  edged 
and  embellished  by 
brasswork  and  rows 
of  nails  ami  bells. 

The  teamster  in¬ 
variably  walks  by 
his  animals,  his 
whip  hanging  over 
his  shoulder  ami 
his  hand  now  and 
then  touching 
single  long 
He  controls  his 
team  bv  the  sound 

% 


;  the 
rein. 

liiu 


of  his  voice,  and  as  he 
picks  his  way  through 
the  crowded  traffic  of 
the  busy  streets,  he  fires 
a  volley  of  directions 
to  his  leader :  **  I >i» 
(right);  “Huo**  (left); 

‘  A  rr  r- 


3P're,,«who! 


LA - 
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hoa 
—  back  ). 
’/  ^*7*  w  h  i  c  h 
latter  sound  is  liest  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  long,  roll 
ing  sequence  of  r's. 

Now  turn  with  me 
from  the  noisy  streets 
into  one  of  the  quiet 
gardens — the  Tuileries. 
the  Luxembourg  or  the 
Champs  Elysles.  Here 
are  the  chib  Iren  at 
N  ^  play  with  their 
hoo|*s,  their  soft. 


NU*HH*  IN  Til  K  PARK. 

bounding  footballs,  their  whip-lops 
ortho  old-fashioned  battledore  and 
sh  ut  tlccoek .  N  ursea— com  mon  1  y 

called  “noil nous.  “  the  baby's  way  of 
saying  “nourrice"  watch  them  at  their 
games  or  wheel  tin-  younger  scions  of 
the  family  in  the  queer  enameled  baby, 
carriages  which  an-  now  the  vogue.  Fine, 
sturdy -looking  women  these*  nurses  are. 
They  dress  in  long  capes  reaching  to  the 
ground,  ami  on  their  heads  are  white  caps, 
crowned  with  ruffs,  from  which  float  long 
plaid  ribbons  of  the  gayest  colors.  Now 
this  costume  is  often  replaced  by  that  of  the 
proxiuce  from  which  the  nurse  comes — the 
picturesque  Hreton,  the  Alsatian  or  the 
Swiss.  And  the  little  ones — what  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  lace,  ruffles  and  soft  white  furl 
What  money  lavished  on  the  clothes  of 
these  dainty  little  morsels! 

Then  perhaps  will  approach  the  balloon- 
seller,  with  bis  airy  wares  struggling  to  Ik* 
free  and  mount  toward  the  blue  heavens; 
or  the  marehande  de  coco — who  sells  a 
cooling  «trink.  made  of  water  flavored  with 
a  mixture  of  lemon  and  licorice. 

Or  we  see  the  pin  wheel  man  tempting 
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the  little  people  with 
his  gaudy  wares.  The 
pin  wheel  pole  which  he 
carries  is  an  old,  old  in¬ 
stitution.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  country  fair, 
where  on  fete-days  was 
erected  a  greased  pole 
whose  summit  was  com¬ 
posed  of  flags,  banners 
and  spinning  paper 
wheels.  The  children 
attempted  to  climb  this 
pole,  ami  the  successful 
ones,  as  they  struggled 
to  hold  their  place  at  the 
top.  were  allowed  to 
keep  whatever  toy  they 
could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  Now  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  sou  or  two 
gives  them  the  same  priv¬ 
ilege  with  a  less  ex  pend  i- 
lure  of  physical  strength. 

When  the  little  ones  are 
tired  of  their  play,  they 
can  la*  taken  to  see  <»uig- 
nol,  the  French  Punch 
and  Judy,  a  source  of 
never-ending  amusement, 
where  entire  little  plays 
are  acted  by  most  express¬ 
ive  little  manikins. 

In  the  Luxembourg 
after  four  o'clock,  and  at 
the  caffs  on  the  “Boul* 

Mich  ,”  we  shall  see 
crowds  of  the  students 
whose  presence  ndds  so 
much  life  to  Paris.  The  character  of 
these  fellows  is  altogether  too  complex 
for  us  to  deal  with  here,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  look  at  their 
interesting  outward  as|K*ct — as  at  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  |M)rtraits — types  well  worth  the 
brush  of  Vandyke.  We  see  young  men 
in  wide-rimmed  soft  black  hats,  with 
handsome,  clear-cut  faces,  often  wearing  a 
youthful  pointed  beard,  and  dark  masses  of 
hair  rolling  down  over  the  back  of  the  neck. 
About  their  collars  are  tied  wide  black 
stocks  or  soft,  loosely  knotted  l>ows.  Long 
ca|>es,  usually  with  velvet  collars,  hang 
from  the  shoulders  or  are  draped  in  ample 
folds  after  the  fashion  of  an  Italian 


brigand.  The  costume  is  completed  by 
excessively  wide  trousers  of  velveteen — 
black  or  brown — which  are  cut  to  bind  the 
ankle  closely. 

The  student  rarely  crosses  the  river,  but 
on  the  boulevards  we  shall  meet  another 
Paris  type  whose  pose  is  as  studied  and 
whose  costume  is  calculated  to  attract  as 
much  attention.  The  boulcvardier  takes 
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his  aimless  promenade  after  five  o'clock. 
Me  walks  slowly,  easting  his  glances  on 
the  pretty  girls  he  meets.  His  style  is 
modeled  on  that  of  a  lieau  of  the  Second 
Empire.  He  wears  military  mustaches  and 
a  goatee.  His  slender  figure  is  tightly 
eased  in  a  black  redingote.  the  buttonhole 
of  which  is 

orname n  t  ed 

with  a  flower 
or  the  red  rib¬ 
bon  of  the 
Legion  of  Hon¬ 
or.  White 
spats  lend  an 
effective  note 
between  his 
p  e  a  r  1  -  g  r  a  v 
trousers  and 
patent -leather 
shoes.  He 
stops  now  and 
then  to  consult 
the  theatrical 
advertisements 
pasted  upon 
the  cylindrical 
bulletin- 
bourds.  or  to 
look  at  the 
latest  cartoon 
in  the  comic 
weeklies  dis¬ 
played  in  the 
little  news¬ 
paper  kiosks. 

These  latter 
institut  ions, 
with  their 
bright  n filches, 
lend  much  col¬ 
or  to  the  bou¬ 
levards. 

I  am  sure, 
too, that  Amer¬ 
icans  will  be 
conscious  of 
the  number 
and  variety  of 

the  uniforms  to  be  seen  on  the  Paris  streets. 
Aside  from  the  soldiers,  whose  uniforms 
are  most  varied  and  who  of  course  are  en¬ 
countered  in  great  numbers,  there  are  tin- 
blue  coats  and  cocked  hats  of  the  bank 
messengers,  the  bright  silver  buttons  of 


the  telegraph  boys,  the  shining  casques 
and  orange  lacings  of  the  municipHl 
guard,  and  the  brass- mounted  helmets  of 
the  firemen. 

Hut  Paris  is  really  too  full  of  types  for 
one  ever  to  exhaust  them.  I  have  not  even 
mentioned  the  dog-sellers  and  the  men  who 

w  ash  the 
French  poo¬ 
dles  down  by 
the  river,  or  the 
flowcrworaen, 
or  the  “cab¬ 
bies,  ‘ *  or  the 
sergcnts-dc- 
ville,  or  the 
man  who  runs 
for  miles  be¬ 
side  your  cab 
to  lift  down 
the  trunk  at 
the  end  of  the 
journey.  No, 
every  corner 
has  its  type, 
every  house 
shelters  a  char- 
actcr,  and 
years  in  Paris 
will  never  less¬ 
en  the  extreme 
pleasure  of 
merely  walking 
the  streets  and 
watching  the 
faces  that  pass. 
F  r  e  n  c  h  m  e  n 
h  a  v  e  their 
characters 
written  much 
more  plainly 
on  their  out¬ 
ward  appear- 
ancc  than  we 
Anglo-Saxons, 
for  a  French  - 
m  a  n  as  a 
rule  carries 
the  badge  of 

his  calling — the  portfolio  of  the  lawyer 
or  tin-  broad  sash  and  faded  corduroys 
of  the  workman — and  one  is  as  proud  as 
the  other  of  his  walk  in  life.  French 
people  have  a  sturdy  self-respect  in  this 
regard  that  one  cannot  but  admire. 


TIIE  STRANGER'S  LEFT  HANDED  RACE  HORSE. 

By  Hayden  Carrutii. 


HE  had  announced  when  he  first  came 
among  us  that  his  business  was  that 
of  hotel -keeping,  but  that  he  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  out  of  it.  for  the  reason  that  a  tor¬ 
nado  had  blown  away  the  hotel  which  he 
had  been  conducting  in  another  little  terri¬ 
torial  town.  A  touch  of  picturesqueness 
winch  he  had  added  to  the  account  of 
how  “she  went  slam-diving  aerost  the 
prchavric  with  cash  boarders  rattling  out 
the  winders  and  getting  mislaid,”  had 
hinted  of  abilities  in  the  way  of  narrative 
hyperbole  which  might  prove  entertaining; 


|K»tion  of  the  town,  peering  into  front 
windows  as  if  expecting  to  find  a  hotel 
equipped  with  everything  except  a  land¬ 
lord.  but  including  cash  boarders,  into 
which  he  could  step  and  resume  his  former 
state.  Meeting  with  no  reward,  he  made 
a  guarded  effort  to  secure  a  place  as  clerk, 
or  assistant  of  some  sort,  in  one  of  the 
hotels.  Rut  in  this  also  he  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  finally  lie  took  up  with  odd  jobs 
in  a  livery -stable.  This,  however,  seemed 
to  be  rather  an  avocation  than  a  serious 
concern  of  life,  and  chiefly  his  energies 


•7 
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but  nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it.  In 
fact,  he  settled  down  into  a  quiet,  com¬ 
monplace  sort  of  man.  and  those  who 
took  the  trouble  to  give  any  thought  to 
his  somewhat  highly  colored  statement 
concerning  the  sifting  boarders  ascril>ed  it 
to  an  imagination  for  the  moment  over¬ 
wrought  by  his  misfortunes.  He  said  his 
name  was  Waxworth. 

For  some  days  after  his  arrival.  Mr. 
lVaxworth  wandered  about  the  business 


•nowncKK  asked  him  ik  his  hoss 
WAS  ANY  ON  THE  GO.’  " 

were  devoted  to  sitting  resolutely  in  Cul¬ 
pepper’s  grocery -store,  munching  dried 
apples  an«l  criticizing  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  On  occasion  he  would  be  observed 
walking  thoughtfully  about  the  suburbs 
and  gazing  off  across  the  prairie;  once, 
when  he  was  so  engaged,  the  wind  being 
more  than  usually  high.  Hod  Ringerford 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  “the  old  rip 
was  a- calculating  some  of  them  cash 
boarders  might  come  slam-diving  along.” 
This  remark  of  the  ingenious  Ringerford 
was  not.  however,  taken  seriously. 

Rut  the  narrative  faculty  of  Mr.  Wax- 
worth  was  only  dormant.  That  he  had 
sufficient  disregard  for  the  truth  to  meet 
local  requirements  no  one  who  had  any 
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dealings  with  him  could  doubt — it  was 
only  the  ability  to  mold  his  mendacity  into 
an  artistic  whole  which  could  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  No  department  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  was  neglected  at  Culpepper's,  and 
one  evening  the  value  to  the  world  of  sci¬ 
entific  investigation  was  touched  upon. 
A  diversity  of  opinion  was  brought  out. 
Abner  Blockmark  held  to  the  view  that 
modern  science  was  of  but  small  practical 
value.  The  opposite  view  was  taken  by 
Sam  Purdy,  who  instanced  the  fact  that, 
in  the  case  of  cyclones,  science  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  they  “buzzed  around  in  one 
direction  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and 
t'other  in  the  northern  hemisphere."  a  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  which  had  been  brought 
to  his  attention  by  his  eldest  daughter, 
who  attended  the  local  school.  This 
achievement  of  science  was  received  with 
proper  respect,  though  Abner  was  inclined 
to  question  its  practical  value,  and  even 
to  cast  doubts  on  its  trustworthiness  by 
declaring  that  in  that  neighborhood  this 
industrious  variety  of  storm  buzzed  around 
in  both  directions  at  once,  "like  one  of 
these  here  snatchet- wheels  in  a  watch." 
The  discussion  on  the  local  habits  of  cy¬ 
clones  was  finally  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 
somewhat  irreverent  inquiry  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Jlingerford,  whether  corkscrews 
in  the  two  hemispheres  turned  in  opposite 
directions,  an  inquiry  which  was  felt  to 
expose  the  absurdity  of  scientific  preten¬ 
sions  and  also  to  have  a  delicate  humorous 
quality  in  its  veiled  reference  to  the  well- 
known  bibulous  proclivities  of  Mr.  Purdy. 
Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Waxworth  had  main¬ 
tained  his  customary  silence.  He  now 
hitched  his  chair  along  so  that  it  com¬ 
manded  the  only  passageway  to  the  door, 
a  narrow  canon  between  the  counter  and 
a  table  loaded  with  spread-eagle  salt  cod¬ 
fish.  tobacco  caddies,  rubber  l>oots.  and 
other  commodities  usually  kept  in  a  first- 
class  grocery -store,  and  having  thus  cut 
off  the  possible  retreat  of  his  audience  lie 
told  the  following  story  in  a  straightfor¬ 
ward.  candid  manner: 

"This  yere  question  of  the  value  of  sci¬ 
ence  [he  spoke  in  a  calm,  even  tone,  as  be 
fitted  a  scientific  topic]  all  depends  on  the 
man.  Some  gets  euchred  when  they  take 
it  up.  some  don't.  Them  cyclones  going 
round  dif’rent  ways  puts  me  in  mind  of 


old  man  Bowduke.  up  at  Tin  Horn,  where 
I  had  my  hotel  which  the  wind  snatched. 
That  cyclone  didn't  know  if  it  was  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  or  the  northern.  It 
went  ripping  ahead  with  a  motion  like  an 
auger  going  through  a  l»oard  fence;  and 
the  house  full  of  them  cash  Imardcrs.  just 
setting  down  to  supper  and  beginning  to 
complain  al»out  the  grub,  and  the  girl 
coming  in  and  saying,  *Ham,  pork,  sassage, 
jack -rabbit,  steak,  tea  *r  coffee?*  and  the 
red  napkins  in  the  tumblers,  and  me  out  in 
the  kitchen  mixing  the  turnip  and  the 
mashed  jiertater  and  cooling  ’em,  when 
along  comes  that  cyclone  which  has  lost 
its  hemisphere.  Well,  no  matter;  the 
last  thing  1  rememl>er  was  a- hearing  them 
boarders  still  a-kicking  about  the  grub  as 
the  building  riz.  But  this  ain't  got  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Bowduke — just  remem¬ 
ber  that  wot  I'm  talking  about  is  Bow¬ 
duke —  Ixm  Bowduke. 

"Well,  Bowduke,  as  I  said — or  mebbv 
I  didn't  my  it.  my  mind  getting  on  that 
hotel  and  that  pesky  cyclone — why,  even 
the  cellar  blowed  away — Saturday  after¬ 
noon  it  was,  too.  and  them  boarders  would 
'a*  lined  up  and  paid  for  'nother  week  in 
*l»out  a  nour — I  looked  all  over  the  pre- 
hayric  the  next  day.  thinking  some  of  the 
money  might  'a'  shook  out  of  their  pockets, 
but  no,  not  a  red  cent — Bowduke,  ns  1 
said,  took  a  good  ileal  of  stock  in  science, 
*s|»ecially  nnr  science.  Always  had  his 
eye  |>ecled  for  the  latest  thing.  Great 
reader — took  a  whole  raft  of  papers,  and  if 
one  of  the  advertisements  said  ‘send  for 
circulars,*  Bowduke  sent.  Always  had  his 
pockets  full  of  circulars,  and  almanacs, 
and  sample  copies,  and  directions  for 
using.  Got  to  be  agent  for  a  lot  of  scien¬ 
tific  things,  like  'lectric  insoles,  anti-strike 
lightning-rods  that  would  scare  lightning 
a  tray,  patent  dish- washing  machines,  im¬ 
proved  run -away -boss  stoppers,  and  all 
sich.  You  couldn't  say  a  word  without 
Bowduke  would  haul  out  a  circular  and 
try  to  sell  you  something — patent  tomb- 
stun;  non-pickable  padlock ;  extra-hardy 
fruit-trees;  ever- ready  sling,  indorsed  by 
the  medical  profession,  which  looked  like 
a  necktie  and  which  you  pulled  down  ami 
stuck  your  arm  through  in  case  it  got 
broke  sudden,  when  you  wa’n't  expecting 
it  was  going  to  lx  broke.  And  if  you 
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didn’t  buy  he'd  get  mad  and  abuse  you, 
and  say  you  was  standing  in  the  way  of 
progress,  and  you  was  behind  the  times, 
and  was  a  fozzle.  If  you  wanted  to  light, 
he’d  tight  you,  and  tnebbv  break  your  arm 
and  then  sell  you  a  sling.  L’scd  to  wear 
a  pair  of  his  ’lectric  insoles  and  go  Ground 
shaking  hands  with  everybody  and  getting 
mad  if  they  didn't  feel  a  shock.  Said  he 
could  feel  the  'lectricity  slam-diving 
through  his  whole  system,  making  him  a 
year  younger  every  day.  Finally  got  his 


possibilities  of  scientific  stockgrowing. 
Drug  everybody  he  met  out  to  see  his 
farm.  Never  had  much  but  an  old  high¬ 
headed  sorrel  boss,  a  spotted  p' inter  dog 
and  a  red  game-cock  with  corners  and 
knots  and  knobs  on  him.  Called  the  dog 
Darwin,  and  the  rooster  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  the  hoss  Baron  von  lIuml>oldt — ‘after 
the  mighty  scientific  giants  of  the  past,’ 
he  used  to  say.  Another  thing  he  used  to 
say  was  that  in  the  matter  of  stockbreed¬ 
ing  he  felt  like  a  l>oy  who  had  l>cen  play- 


picture  in  all  the  Eastern  papers — *Mr.  ing  on  the  shore  and  ainoosing  himself 
Lemuel  Eliphalet  Howduke,  the  well-  picking  up  bright  pebbles  and  such  truck 

known  Inventor  and  Sayvant,  of  Tin  Horn.  “  - 

Dakota  Territory,  who  was  snatched  from 
the  Grave  by  Curiallibus.  Druggists. 

Beware  of  imitations.’  Them  were  the  — 

exact  words.  '  j 

*  'Great  hand  for  scientific  farming,  Bow-  - - "II 


pr,t n>n  by  (.<»(./> 


'VO»  IIUM  BOLDT  WAS  SO  COVRRF.D  WITH  PATFNT  COXTR  ACTIONS  THAT  YOU  COULDN'T  OBT  A 

CRACK  AT  HIS  BARK  HIPK  AKVWHMM,"  *' 


duke  was,  too.  Staked  off  a  |>assel  of 
ground  in  the  snubburbs  that  nobody  else 
wanted,  and  said  he  was  going  to  show 
folks  how  to  raiae  things.  Got  took  up 
with  rotation  of  crops— wheat  this  year, 
oats  next,  pertaters  next,  string-beans 
next,  broom-corn  next  and  then  pasture 
it  two  summers  with  yearling  calves  and 
billy-goats  and  blaze  away  with  wheat 
again.  But  all  the  way  through.  Bow- 
duke’s  strong  p'int  was  improving  the 
breed  of  domestic  animals — trotting- bosses, 
p’inter  dogs,  game-cocks  and  others.  Said 
the  farmer  had  but  a  very  faint  igee  of  the 


while  the  great  ocean  of  trooth  lay  all 
undiscovered  Indore  him.  Had  a  powerful 
command  of  language,  Bowduke  .  had. 
Congress  was  the  place  for  him. 

“Well,  one  of  the  things  that  Bowduke 
was  always  bragging  about  was  that  he 
was  no  fancy  farmer.  His  igee  was  to 
show  folks  practical  benefits  from  scientific 
farming  and  stockgrowing.  So  he  was 
always  ready  to  show  off  his  animals  and 
demonstrate  their  superior  qualities  over 
scrub  stock.  If  any  man  got  blowing 
'bout  his  p'inter  dog.  Bowduke  would  trot 
out  hit  p’inter.  and  get  up  a  bet  with  the 
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feller,  and  they'd  set  'em  p’inting  an  old 
boot  or  something  in  the  grass,  and  see 
which  would  p'int  the  longest;  and  gen'- 
rally  Darwin  would  come  out  ahead,  ’cause 
he  was  certainly  a  long-time  p'inter.  He'd 
p'int  all  day  and  all  night,  and  then  if 
Bowduke  would  take  him  out  a  snack  to 
eat,  he'd  stick  it  out  another  day  and 
night;  and  so  on.  A  yearthquake 
wouldn't  'a*  had  no  effect  on  Darwin.  And 
if  another  feller  just  hinted  that  he  had 
a  dog  as  could  fight,  Bowduke  would 
sock  his  fingers  in  his  mouth  anti  whistle 
for  Herbert  Spencer,  ami  he’d  come  loping 
along,  his  lower  jaw  sticking  out,  and 
they'd  have  a  fight  on  inside  of  four 
minutes  by  the  watch,  always  with  a  sizable 
bet  up  and  a  rcli'ble  stakeholder.  Mcbby 
somebody  would  up  'n'  say  sometimes 
that  Bowduke  was  more  interested  in  the 
bets  than  he  was  in  improving  the  breed 
of  domestic  animals;  and  such  times  Bow¬ 
duke  bristles  up  ami  says  he:  ‘Ain't  the 
laborer  worthy  of  his  hire* ?’  and,  ‘Would 

vou  muzzle  the  ox  that  treads  out  the 
• 

wine- press?'  Hung  on  a  hair-trigger. 
Bowduke  was,  when  it  come  to  quick 
answers.  And  then  Sir  Isaac  Newton — 
why,  Bowduke  user!  to  tote  him  round 
under  his  arm,  just  looking  for  men  with 
common  unscientific  fowls  which  they 
thought  could  fight.  Bowduke  made  a 
power  of  money  out  of  Sir  Isaac.  No  use 
of  anything  trying  to  stand  up  before  him. 
Took  him  around  to  the  agricultural  fairs 
mid  won  every  main,  and  got  his  name  in 
the  papers  as  the  man  who  was  doing 
more  than  anybody  else  in  the  territory  to 
improve  the  breed  of  poultry.  And  1 
reckon  he  was.  loo.  'cause  Sir  Isaac  was  a 
fine  bird,  and  it  stimulated  other  poultry- 
growers  to  try  and  raise  fowls  as  good  ns 
him. 

“And  so  it  was  with  Bowduke  all  the 
way  through.  Eastern  feller  got  to  talking 
’bout  blooded  cattle.  Saul  lie  had  a  herd 
of  Jerseys  that  was  'way  up — finest  in  the 
country.  Bowduke  couldn't  stand  it.  ‘Oh. 
skeesieks, '  says  he;  ‘don't  talk  to  me 
about  Jerseys.  They  ain't  nowhere.  I've 
got  a  Durham  two-year-old  steer  over  at 
my  farm  I'll  match  agin  any  Jersey  you*\;e 
got.  fair  fight,  twenty  yard  pen.  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  side.’  He  had.  too.  and  the  crit- 
tcr'd  won  more  than  once,  including  a 


tussle  with  a  three-year-old  l»elonging  to 
Jim  Plunkett,  who  was  president  of  the 
Bon  Pierre  County  Agricultural  Society. 
The  Eastern  chap  hefted  the  proposition 
in  his  mind  for  a  spell,  and  then  shut  up 
and  never  said  ‘Jersey'  agin  in  that  town. 

“One  day  a  feller  druv  into  the  place  wit  h 
a  kivered  wagon  with  a  mule  and  a  boss 
hitched  to  it.  He  stopped  down  by  the 
town  well,  and  the  mule  begun  kicking: 
agin  the  dashboard  liky  a  pile-driver,  anti 
the  feller  crawled  out  the  back  end  of  the 
wagon  looking  pale  and  solemn.  Bowduke 
walked  up  and  looked  at  the  piece  of  b'iler- 
plnle  on  the  dashboard  where  the  mule  was 
in  the  habit  of  kicking,  and  says  he: 

'*  ‘  'Pears  like  you  have  a  live  mule 
there,  stranger?" 

“  ‘Well,  he  uiift  no  deceased  mule,’ 
says  the  stranger. 

“  ‘Are  you  interested  in  stockgrowing?' 
says  Bowduke. 

“  ‘Can't  say's  I  am.’  says  the  feller. 
Then  he  walks  around  and  looks  at  Bow¬ 
duke  a  minute  and  savs  he: 

• 

“  ‘Heavings.  do  I  see  before  me  Lemuel 
Eliphalct  Bowduke.  the  celebrated  scientist 
and  sayvant?’ 

“  ‘You  do.  stranger.’  says  Bowduke, 
lieginning  to  smile  and  swell  up  with 
ptide. 

“  ‘And  may  I  grasp  his  hand?'  says  the 
feller. 

“‘Grab  it.*  says  Bowduke,  extending 
his  paw.  The  feller  took  it  and  then  let 
go  and  jumped  back  about  a  rod  and  says 
he . 

“  ‘J'inted  snakes!  wot  you  full  of?' 

“  *  ’Lectricity,  ’  says  Bowduke,  a-grin- 
ning  worse  than  ever.  ‘Curiallibus  ’lectric 
insoles  I.em me  sell  you  a  pair.* 

“  *Oh.*  says  the  feller,  after  he  had 
studied  a  minute,  *1  reckon  I  read  of  you. 
Well,  I  don't  mind  —  I'll  lake  a  pair. ’ 

“Bowduke  streaked  it  away  to  the 
house  with  the  tails  of  his  long  bloo  coat 
cracking  in  the  wind,  ami  brought  a  pair, 
ami  the  feller  put  ’em  in.  Bowduke  grin¬ 
ning  fit  to  kill.  Then  they  talked  awhile 
'bout  science  and  stock  growing.  Bowduke 
grinning  and  swelling  and  thinking  the 
fi  ller  was  the  Ix-st  feller  he'd  ever  seen ; 
ami  then  they  got  to  talking  bout  bosses, 
and  Bowduke  asked  him  if  his  hoss  was 
any  on  the  go. 
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**  •Well,*  says  the  stranger,  ‘he  can  trot 
some,  get  him  away  from  the  mule.' 

"  4  Would  you  mind  backiug  him  agin 
my  sorrel.  Von  ILumboldt?* 

**  ‘Bring  down  your  hoss  and  let  me  see 
him.  ’  says  the  feller. 

*'So  Bowduke  streaked  it  away  agin  and 
come  back  with  the  critter,  and  the  feller 
sized  him  up  a  long  spell  and  says  he: 

“  ‘Mr.  Bowduke,  I'm  surprised  to  see 
that  a  man  of  your  .standing  in  the  world 
of  science  should  have  such  a  tarnation- 
looking  old  plug  as  that.* 

“This  made  Bowduke  bristle  tip.  ami 
he  seen  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  feller, 
ami  says  he: 

“  ‘Well.  I'm  here  to  put  up  any  rra - 
noiuiMe  amount  that  he  can  cover  a 


animal  of  mine  is  a  left-handed  boss.' 

“  ‘Wot's  that?*  says  Bowduke. 

“  Must  wot  I  say.’  says  the  feller. 
‘Left-handed,  same's  a  man  might  be.  Has 
to  race  round  the  track  the  other  way  from 
most  bosses.  As  a  scientific  man  I  s’ pose 
you  know  why  bosses  always  race  round 
the  way  they  do.’ 

••  *1  never  give  the  mattermuch  thought,  * 
says  Bowduke,  cautious. 

•‘  ‘Why,’  says  the  feller,  ‘their  right 
legs  is  the  strongest  and  can  go  harder 
and  can  hump  their  right  sides  along  faster, 
which  is  wot's  wanted  when  they  go 
round  the  way  they  do.  If  they  tried  to 
go  the  other  way  they’d  fly  off  the  track 
in  one  of  these  here  tantrums  which  we 
studied  about  when  we  went  to  school!' 


n  a  I  f  •  m  i  1  e 
quicker  than 
that  old  peltcr 
of  your'n.’ 

“  ‘Oh.  my 
hoss  ain’t 
much,*  says 
the  feller.  'fw1 
•Just  a  plain  F i 

hoss.  But  I’ve  Jj 

got  fifty  that  I  /lj» 
says  he  can 

beat  that  dis¬ 
tress-signal  of 
your'n.’ 

*•  Til  go* JWU' 
you.’  say  s  «■£* ' 

B  o  w  d  u  k  e, 

getting  mad-  <ZE‘  -4<. ‘  A  -- 
Jer  ami  mad-  ‘"ww 
der.  ‘And  I 

wish  I  could  make  it 


•‘‘Well,  that  does  look  reasonable,* 
says  Bowduke. 

•*  ‘Just  nothing  but  pure  b'ilod-down 
— .  reasonableness, *  says  the  feller.  ‘But 
mine  is  a  left-handed  hoss,  so  we'll 

start  even  and 


/•’■•*><  Ar 


"  '  WENT  TO  SLEEP  AT  TIIE  QUARTER-POST.  AND  SNORED  SO  WK 
COULD  HEAR  HIM  IN  THE  (.RAND  STAND.*" 


X\  you  w°  your 

)\  way  and  I'll 

go  mine.’ 

']  “  ‘All 

I  right,*  says 
fnfl  Bowd  uke. 
‘As  the  say¬ 
ing  is.  You 

can  chose  a 

--  cat  round  a 

stump  just  as 
owi.  fast  one  way 
•as  t'other.’ 
j  wk  “So  they 


iler.  ‘And  I  backed  their 

wish  I  could  make  it  n  hundred.’  sulkies  up  agin  each  other  under  the  wire, 

“  ‘You  can,’  says  the  feller — 'cash,  not  and  somebody  fired  a  pistol,  and  they  lit  out, 
iusoles.  ’  Bowdukes  coat- tails  streaming  out  behind. 

“  ‘Yes.  r/tsh.'  says  Bowduke.  ‘And  a  and  him  a-yelling ‘Go  on  !*  and  flourishing 
hundred  and  fifty  if  you  want  it.’  his  whip,  though  there  won't  no  danger  of 

•*  'I  just  as  soon,  ’  says  the  feller.  ‘Only  his  hurting  anything,  as  Yon  Humboldt  was 
when  I  win  you're  not  to  ask  me  to  take  so  covered  with  patent  contraptions,  toe- 
your  hoss  as  part  payment  of  the  bet.’  weights,  knee-pads,  check-reins  and  about 
“  *1  see  myself!’  says  Bowduke.  foam-  two  hundred  yards  of  miscellaneous  straps 
ing  around.  ‘And  two  hundred,  if  you  got  that  you  couldn't  get  a  crack  at  his  bare 
that  much,  you  leather-headed  ijjit  !*  hide  anywheres.  But  he  was  used  to  hear- 

“Wcll,  they  fixed  up  to  nice,  one  heat,  ing  the  whip  snap  around  and  wouldn't  go 
half  mile,  and  the  feller  borrowed  a  sulky  without  it. 

and  they  went  out  to  the  track.  Then  "The  stringer  was  going  along  pretty 
says  the  feller:  good  hickory,  but  he  wasn’t  making  the 

‘*‘1  want  to  explain  that  this  here  time  Bowduke  was.  We  seen  that  science, 
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and  intelligent  breeding,  and  rotation  of 
crops,  and  them  things  was  going  to  win. 
They  was  coming  head-on  along  the  back- 
stretch,  ami  was  going  to  meet  ten  lengths 
on  the  stranger's  side  of  the  half-post, 
and  we  all  putting  up  more  money  on 
Humboldt  agin  another  stranger  who  had 
just  happened  along  and  couldn’t  seem  to 
sec  that  the  other  had  no  show. 

“Then  they  met.  the  stranger  hugging 
in  close  to  the  other,  and  as  they  passed, 
that  jim-fizzled  old  bay  mate-of  a-inule 
opened  his  jaws  like  a  hippopo  My-nius 
and  grabbed  Bowduke's  whip  in  his  teeth 
and  bolted  along  with  it  crossways  in  his 
mouth,  just  like  this,  like  a  jig-gasted 
bookkeeper  holding  his  pen  while  he 


“And  while  the  old  fraud  slept,  the 
other  came  tearing  in,  the  whip  sticking 
out  of  his  mouth  like  the  whiskers  on  a 
cat;  and  the  stranger  up  ’n'  lodged  a 
complaint  with  the  jedges  that  Bowduke 
had  tried  to  shut  off  his  horse  s  wind  by 
’tempting  to  ram  his  whip  stalk  down  the 
critter’s  throat  as  they  met,  and  got  the 
claim  aUotefil.  too.  and  gathered  in  the 
money  and  got  out  of  town,  his  boss  hang¬ 
ing  his  head  and  the  mule  kicking  up  l>e- 
hind  and  denting  the  b’iler- plate  at  every 
kick.  And  some  said  the  other  stranger 
was  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  kivered  tip 
with  a  blanket,  and  I  reckon  he  wus,  and 
that  they  had  worked  Bowduke  and  the 
rest  of  us.  whhh  I  don’t  blame  ’em,  we 


■»  i »r 


"  'TKARIMO  IN.  Til ►  WHIT  STICKINi;  OCT  Of  ll|S  MOCTII  IIK»'  THE  WHISKERS  ON  A  CAT."  * 


scratches  out  a  figure,  or  a  ding-smished 
robin  building  her  nest  with  a  straw  in  her 
bill;  nnd  he  conic  on  with  it  that  way 
like  a  house-afire,  while  old  Humboldt 
begun  to  play  olT.  and  go  slower  and 
slower;  and  finally  he  got  down  to  a  trail'. 
nnd  at  last  ami  went  to  sleep  at 

the  quarter- post,  and  nnortd  so  we  could 
hear  him  in  the  grand  stand,  though  poor 
old  Bowduke  said  language  to  him  that 
you'd  'a*  thought  he'd  ’a'  understood,  and 
pounded  him  with  his  fist,  and  took  off 
one  boot  and  walloped  him  with  the  leg 
till  the  'lectric  insole  flew  over  into  the 
field. 


not  any  of  us  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  cut  our  eye-teeth  and  never  having 
hapjicned  to  notice  that  we  didn't  have 
’em. 

“But  when  another  javhawker  come 
along  with  a  game-cock  next  year,  and 
wanted  Bowduke  to  give  him  odds  of  ten 
to  one  because  his  rooster  stuttered  when 
lie  crowed.  Bowduke  chased  him  acrost 
the  prehay rie  faster — well,  nothing  ever 
went  acrost  the  prehayrie  faster  except  my 
hotel,  with  them  cash  boarders  rattling 
inside,  and  me  in  the  hole  the  cellar  come 
out  of  and  expecting  that  to  go  any  min¬ 
ute.  too.” 
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gether  undesirable  results.  Care  for  others 
as  well  as  care  for  self  has  played  it a  role 
in  evolution,  even  biologically  considered. 
Modern  psychology  at  length  discovers  that 
altruism  is  as  naturally  a  social  product  as 
egoism.  Pure  individualism  is  perceived 
to  be  a  scientific  absurdity,  and  it  is  at 
length  discovered  that  the  conditions  of 
social  progress  are  largely  capable  of  social 
.  determination,  and  that  they  themselves 
come  under  social  control.  The  great  word 
is  no  longer  natural  selection,  but  social 
selection. 

Religion,  for  a  time  neglected  by  scien¬ 
tists,  is  again  reinstated  as  a  condition  of 
social  progress.  An  educator  like  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  makes  this  statement:  “No 
educational  system  can  Ik-  successfully 
carried  on  without  education  in  morals,  and 
no  education  In  morals  is  possible  without 
a  religious  life.”  About  the  same  time, 
General  BrinkerhofT,  after  having  given  a 
lifetime  to  the  work  of  prison  reform,  uses 
these  words  in  his  last  address  before  the 
National  Prison  Congress:  **I  want  to 
put  it  on  record  with  ull  the  emphasis  I 
can  command  that  if  we  are  to  make  any 
large  progress  in  the  reformat  ion  of  pris¬ 
oners,  or  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  or  in 
the  betterment  of  mankind,  we  must  util¬ 
ize  more  fully  than  we  have  heretofore  the 
religious  element  which  is  inherent  in  the 
universal  heart  of  man."  Religion  is 
needed  for  enlightenment  and  for  strength, 
and  without  the  aid  of  religion  there  is 
little  hope  for  social  progress. 

With  religious  culture  must  go  hand  in 
hand  intellectual  enlightenment  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  social  progress.  We  need  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  old  faith  in  education  and  the 
old  enthusiasm  for  educational  work.  It 
is  for  education,  by  the  adoption  of  im¬ 
proved  scientific  methods,  to  fit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  that  kind  of  society  in  which  he 
is  to  live.  The  only  fault  to  l»e  found 
with  the  earlier  ideas  concerning  education 
is  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  is 
a  more  and  more  difficult  undertaking  to 
fit  the  individual  for  complicated  modern 
society,  and  what  is  needed  is  that  socially 
we  should  undertake  this  with  as  great 
care  as  a  powerful  military  nation  like  Ger¬ 
many  devotes  to  the  preparation  of  each 
individual  soldier  for  warfare.  Education 
must  be  improved,  and  it  must  be  extended 


over  a  longer  |»eriod  of  life,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  men  and  women  to  take  their  part  not 
only  in  maintaining  but  in  advancing  civil¬ 
ization.  •  As  our  fathers  undertook  to  pro¬ 
vide  education  for  every  one.  it  remains  for 
us  to  carry  forward  their  work. 

Similarly,  our  fathers  indulged  in  the 
ideal  of  equal  opportunities  for  all,  and 
took  important  steps  forward  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all;  now 
it  remains  for  us  likewise  to  carry  forward 
the  good  work  which  they  have  begun. 
Had  social  and  economic  conditions  re¬ 
mained  ns  they  were  at  the  time  our  federal 
Constitution  was  formed,  we  should  still 
have  enjoyed  an  approximation  to  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  the  work  remaining  to 
be  done  to  secure  a  still  further  approxi¬ 
mation  to  equality  of  opportunity  would 
be  comparatively  n  light  task.  Changes 
brought  about  by  the  industrial  revolution 
have  not  been  accompanied  by  correspond¬ 
ing  changes  in  institutions  and  laws,  and 
we  have  had  as  a  result  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  inequalities  of  opportunity.  The 
growth  of  monopoly  brings  this  before  us 
most  forcefully.  Those  who  enjoy  mo- 
no|>oly  privileges  have  liecovnc  a  powerful 
privileged  class.  Franchises  worth  mill¬ 
ions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  bestowed 
ujKin  a  few  who  are  selected  out  of  the 
rest  of  the  community  as  recipients  of 
sjMM'ial  favors.  We  have  the  old  competi¬ 
tive  field  of  industry,  but  there  has  grown 
up  within  the  present  century  an  enormous 
non-competitive  field,  and  those  within 
this  field  enjoy  opportunities  denied  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  It  is,  then,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  social  progress  that  the  monop¬ 
olies  of  all  sorts  should  be  brought  under 
rigid  control.  The  privileges  enjoyed  by 
those  engaged  in  monopolistic  enterprises 
should  l>c  reduced  to  a  level  with  those 
enjoyed  in  the  competitive  field,  so  far  as 
this  may  lx*  accomplished  without  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  good  faith.  Vested  interests  must 
not  Ik*  exaggerated,  hut  they  must  he  re¬ 
spected. 

Closely  connected  with  this  problem  of 
inono|Hily  is  the  problem  of  wealth-dis¬ 
tribution.  Inequalities  in  wealth  are  not 
only  necessary,  they  are  desirable;  human 
history  appears  to  teach  us  this  conclu¬ 
sively.  At  the  same  time,  human  history, 
as  interpreted  by  the  wisest  men  of  all 
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lands  an«l  of  all  ages,  teaches  us  that  in¬ 
equalities  in  wealth-distribution  when  they 
| mss  a  certain  point  arc  disastrous  and  in 
1  he  end  destructive  to  free  government. 
The  one  who  would  tell  us  anything  differ¬ 
ent  from  this  is  setting  up  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  against  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  A 
condition  of  free  government  is  a  certain 
measure  of  fraternity  among  the  citizens, 
and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  one  which 
we  can  see  with  our  own  eyes  about  us 
daily,  that  inequalities  in  wealth  when 
they  become  as  large  as  they  are  at  present 
break  up  fraternal  relations.  It  is  not  to 
the  purpose  to  say  that  this  should  not  l>c 
the  ease ;  the  truth  is  that,  taking  human 
nature  as  we  fiud  it,  it  cannot  help  being 
the  case.  We  have  no  reason  to  ex|>ocl 
that  human  nature  will  Income  such  in  the 
future  that  fraternal  relations  can  be  main¬ 
tained  between  enormously  wealthy  classes 
and  other  social  classes. 

There  is  a  social  solidarity  in  this  matter 
of  wealth-distribution  which  has  not  hith¬ 
erto  been  fully  appreciated.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  false  to  sav  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence  to  me  how  wealthy  my  neighbors  may 
l»c.  The  social  life  in  which  we  must  all 
live  is  in  part  molded  by  the  wealth -dis¬ 
tribution  which  actually  obtains.  This 
cun  be  seen  in  simple,  every-day  matters. 
A  short  time  since,  there  was  an  auction- 
sale  of  rare  pictures.  It  was  reported  in 
the  press  that  the  public  art -galleries 
obtained  very  few  of  these  l>eeausc  the 
bids  of  private  parties  were  so  high  as  to 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  public  institutions.  Where 
there  is  a  concentration  of  enormous  wealth 
in  a  few  hands,  it  becomes  correspondingly 
more  difficult  for  organized  society  to 
secure  the  treasures  which  it  may  desire. 
Similarly,  a  person  who  has  millions  upon 
millions  may  offer  a  price  for  the  services 
of  gifted  individuals  which  is  l»eyond  the 
reach  of  city  or  state.  It  is  very  certain 
that  an  enormous  concentration  of  wealth 
tends  to  bring  into  privafe  service  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  nation.  As  one  among 
numerous  other  illustrations  which  might 
be  afforded,  take  even  the  case  of  the 
use  of  gold  for  money.  If  wealth  is 
widely  diffused,  so  there  arc  simply  mod¬ 
erate  differences  and  gradations  between 


various  social  classes,  comparatively  little 
gold  will  be  used  in  the  industrial  arts, 
but  if  the  number  of  enormously  wealthy 
|H*ople  is  large  the  use  of  gold  for  orna¬ 
mental  purjH)ses  will  Itccomc  large,  and 
this  gold  will  be  withdrawn  from  mone¬ 
tary  purposes.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that,  did  we  have  a  more  equable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  extension  of  the  use  of  gold 
money  would  be  easier  of  attainment  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  this 
statement  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  gold 
monometallism,  but  is  adduced  merely  as 
an  illustration.  A  well-known  religious 
weekly  stated  lately  that  Congressmen  were 
afraid  to  call  attention  to  alleged  frauds  per¬ 
petrated  by  powerful  corporations.  These 
words  were  used  :  *‘In  the  absence  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  demand  from  the  public,  relatively  few 
Congressmen  rare  to  take  their  political 
lives  in  their  hands  by  attacking  an  abuse 
which  an  omnipresent  and  almost  omnip¬ 
otent  private  interest  HUpjH>rts. "  Is  it  not 
a  bad  state  of  things  when  private  interests 
arc  so  powerful  that  representatives  of  the 
nation  have  to  take  their  political  lives  in 
their  hands  to  call  attention  to  the  frauds 
and  abuses  which  they  perpetrate  upon  the 
public?  Hightlv  or  wrongly,  it  Iihs  long 
lx*en  the  opinion  of  wise  men  in  many  na¬ 
tions  that  there  is  danger  in  giving  to  a 
class  of  individuals,  however  excellent  they 
may  lx*,  the  vast  power  which  accompanies 
the  ownership  of  wealth  counted  by  tens 
of  millions.  It  has  been  felt  that  they 
may  even  gain  a  disastrous  control  over 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

A  wise  measure  of  reform,  then,  and  one 
which  is  calculated  to  promote  social  prog¬ 
ress.  will  lx*  found  in  legislation  aiming  to 
bring  alxiut  a  greater  approximation  to 
equality  of  opportunities  so  far  as  wealth- 
distribution  is  concerned.  The  measures 
to  Ik*  adopted  are  those  which  have  been 
tested  by  ex|»erienee.  France  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  by  laws  distributing 
the  bulk  of  property  equally  among  the 
children  of  a  family,  and  limiting  greatly 
the  right  of  testamentary  disposition  of 
property.  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
the  I’nitcd  States,  and  many  other  countries, 
are  also  moving  in  this  same  direction  by 
taxing  property  as  it  passes  from  generation 
to  generation.  Laws  and  regulations  con- 
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corning  the  inheritance  of  pro|x-rty  operate 
continuously  and  silently,  year  in  and  year 
out,  generation  after  generation,  and.  even  if 
moderate  in  character,  exercise  a  vast  influ¬ 
ence  upon  wealth-distribution.  What  care¬ 
ful  and  prudent  )>eople  will  dread  is  excesses 
unless  moderate  reforms  are  liegun  in  time. 

Turning  now  to  competitive  businesses, 
what  is  required  with  respect  to  them  is  that 
sort  of  regulation  which,  without  destroy¬ 
ing  com|>ctition,  will  raise  its  ethical  level. 
If  injurious  adulteration  of  food  products 
is  prohibited  and  the  prohibition  rigidly  en¬ 
forced.  then  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
und  sale  of  food -products  are  still  com|>eting 
with  each  other  just  as  they  did  when  adul¬ 
teration  was  universal,  but  the  competition 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane.  Regulated 
competition  within  its  own  proper  sphere 

LIFE  IS  A 
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is  one  of  the  conditions  of  social  progress. 

Finally,  as  a  condition  of  social  progress 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  develop  still 
further  our  labor  legislation  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  wage  earning 
population.  The  fiction  of  free  and  equal 
contract  between  wage-earners  and  their 
employers  must  be  replaced  by  a  recognition 
of  actual  conditions,  and  the  abuse  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  the  employee  must  be  prevented. 

A  large  program  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested.  It  must,  of  course,  be  worked 
out  in  detail  before  it  can  be  practically 
applied,  ami  great  things  have  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  slowly.  The  principal  thing  is 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  and  always  to  bear  in  mind 
the  motto,  ‘  The  next  thing.*' 

PRIVILEGE. 

ki.br  Wilcox. 


Life  is  a  privilege.  Its  youthful  days 
Shine  with  the  radiance  of  continuous  Mays. 

To  live,  to  breathe,  to  wonder  and  desire. 

To  feed  with  dreams  the  heart  s  perpetual  fire; 

To  thrill  with  virtuous  passions,  and  to  glow 
With  great  ambitions — in  one  hour  to  know 
The  depths  and  heights  of  feeling— God!  in  truth.  • 
How  beautiful,  how  beautiful  is  youth! 

Life  is  a  privilege.  Like  some  rare  rose 
The  mysteries  of  the  human  mind  unclose. 

What  marvels  lie  in  earth,  and  air.  and  sea! 

What  stores  of  knowledge  wait  our  opening  key! 
What  sunny  roads  of  happiness  lead  out 
Beyond  the  realms  of  indolence  and  doubt ! 

And  what  large  pleasures  smile  upon  and  bless 
The  busy  avenues  of  usefulness! 


Life  is  a  privilege.  Though  noontide  fades 
And  shadows  fall  along  the  winding  glades. 
Though  joy-blooms  wither  in  the  autumn  air. 

Yet  the  sweet  scent  of  sympathy  is  there. 

Pale  sorrow  leads  us  closer  to  our  kind. 

And  in  the  serious  hours  of  life  we  find 
Depths  in  the  souls  of  men  which  lend  new  worth 
And  majesty  to  this  brief  span  of  earth. 


Life  is  a  privilege.  If  some  sad  fate 
Sends  us  alone  to  seek  the  exit  gate. 

If  men  forsake  us  and  as  shadows  fall. 

Still  does  the  supreme  privilege  of  all 
Come  in  that  reaching  upward  of  the  soul 
To  find  the  welcoming  Presence  at  the  goal. 
And  in  the  Knowledge  that  our  feet  have  trod 
Paths  that  led  from,  and  must  wind  back  to.  God. 
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By  Allen  Sanc.rke 


giving  as  an  excuse  that  they  were  needed 
to  keep  the  natives  in  subjugation.  Against 
this  violation  of  treaty.  Mr.  Kruger  and 
Secretary  Reitz  appealed  in  vain.  The 
whole  world  appeared  to  be  in  league  to 


THE  appearance  of  Christian  Dc  Wet  in 
South  Africa  was  like  the  blast  of  a 
trombone  in  a  deserted  building.  The 
grim  and  dogged  Duller  by  constant  batter¬ 
ing  had  finally  crossed  the  Tugela  and 
pushed  hack  the  thin,  dust-smeared  line  of  crush  the  little  republic,  and  it  is  small 
burghers,  who  were  sick  to  the  soul  with  wonder  that  many  burghers  lost  heart, 
fighting  against  such  odds.  Ladysmith  In  this  hour  of  gloom  there  suddenly 
was  relieved,  and  thirteen  thousand  men  broke  from  an  inky  sky  one  piercing  rnv  of 
were  liberated.  sunshine  that  presently  flooded  the  entire 

Kitchener — lie  of  Khartoum — had  swept  veldt — I  mean  the  homely,  untutored, 
northward  with  a  big  army  and  patriot  General.  Christian  I)c 

rescued  Cecil  Rhodes  at  Kim  Wet.  The  news  of  the  first 

berley.  Baden-Powell  was  harrowing  defeat  which  this  un- 


displaying  such  clover 
resistance  at  Mufcking 
that  this  third  belea 
g  nored  stronghold 
would  soon  have 
to  be  abandoned 
in  order  that  the 
Boers  fighting 
there  could  be 
withdrawn  to 
t  a  v  k  1  e  Lord 
Kolierts'  hosts 
encamped  at 
B  loe m  fori tcin 
which  threat¬ 
ened  to  encom¬ 
pass  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Pretoria. 

The  situation 
was  thoroughly 
distressing.  Not 


known  burgher  admin- 
istered  to  Colonel 
Broad  wood  at  Sannnh 
Post  arrived  in  Pretoria 
\\  lien  the  Transvaal  ar¬ 
tillery  was  still 
encamped  at 

1 1  e  1  p  in  a  k  a  a  r . 
guarding  the 
Natal  mountain  - 
passes. and  when 
half  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  com¬ 
mandoes  were 
spurring  with 
General  Kitch- 
i  tier  at  Fourteen 
St  teams  in  the 
westerly  Free 
State.  No  fight 
had  been  ex¬ 
acted  at  that 
were  so  few  Boer 
the  detailed  report 


only  had  the  gen.  Christian  dk  wet 

great  nations — Germany.  Russia.  France  place,  where  there 
and  the  United  States — declined  to  inter-  forces,  and  when 
fere  with  England's  program,  as  the  burgh-  reached  Pretoria  of  how  General  Do  Wet 
ers  had  been  led  to  hope  they  would,  but  lmd  killed  or  wounded  two  hundred  and 
England  was  even  permitted  to  land  troops  fifty  men.  taken  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
at  Beira.  a  neutral  |»ort,  and  convey  eight  five  prisoners  and  captured  seven  cannon, 
thousand  men  across  Portuguese  East  Africa,  it  was  observed  that  a  quiet  but  ardent 

Nothing  which  ha*  appeared  in  The  Cosmopolitan  for  a  long  lime  will  he  received  with  ns  much 
interest  as  this  authentic  picture  of  General  He  Wet.  the  strategist,  and  his  campaign. 

Mr.  Allen  Sangree.  who  was  with  General  Dc  Wet  in  a  large  number  of  hi*  campaigns,  is  one  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  risked  their  live*  to  present  to  the  world  a  vivid  account  of  what  many  military 
men  believe  to  be  the  most  wonderful  campaign  ever  fought  in  any  age. 

The  broadest  distinction  which  may  be  made  between  men  i~  their  division  into  two  classes  the  first 
class  always  have  a  good  reason  why  the  thing  required  cannot  he  done  the  second  class  manage  to  1)0. 
One  ennuot  understand  why.  or  how.  they  manage  to  accomplish  such  results  One  simply  knows  that  they 
have  the  power  toconceive.  the  vitality  tocarrv  forward  and  the  force  which  tilings  the  desired  end  General 
Dc  Wet  is  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of  this  latter  class  who  have  ever  appeared  in  history  — Kihtor 
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joy  dwelt  in 
the  capital. 
There  were 
cheerful  faces 
in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of¬ 
fices,  and 
C  i  1 1  a  nders 
w  h  o  s  y  m  - 
pul  hi  zed  with 
Kruger  swore 
that  “l  his 
chap  I)e  Wet 
is  the  boy. 
Wish  we'd 
had  him  at 
the  start.” 
These  per¬ 
ms  expressed  a 
nmmon  regret, 
and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  had  Chris¬ 
tian  I)e  Wet  In-gun  his 
nreer  in  Natal  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thousand  burghers, 
fresh,  vigorous  and  powerfully 
mounted.  Ladv>mith  would  never 
have  been  relieved  nor  the 
siege  of  Kimberley  raised. 
It  is  not  kind  to  s|H-ak 
unpleasantly  of  the  dead,  but  |M>or  old  Gen- 
ernl  Joubert  was  entirely  incapable  of  his 
heavy  task.  I  have  seen  his  own  friends 
weep  with  re¬ 
morse  over  the 
ill-fated  Natal 
campaign  of 
this  aged 
leader. 

At  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Colcnso. 
when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  columns 
were  staggering 
across  the  Tu- 
gela  in  deplor¬ 
able  defeat,  lie 
would  not  per¬ 
mit  his  burgh¬ 
ers  to  lire  on 
them.  “It  is 
not  humane.” 
be  said.  Again, 
in  that  same 
battle  he  for¬ 


Pratvn  titrJuH  //.  lir.nif. 
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bade  General  Botha  to  attempt  capturing 
the  English  naval  guns.  His  reason  was  the 
one  he  usually  gave  when  it  was  proposed 
to  make  some  hazardous  expedition:  “I’m 
afraid  that  would  be  dangerous.  Some  of 
our  men  might  be  killed.”  General 
Joubert  'was  continually  being  fooled,  as, 
for  instance,  when  one  of  Huller’s  stalT 
officers  traversed  the  entire  Boer  fortifica¬ 
tions  under  the  guise  of  escort  to  a 

woman  who  la¬ 
mented  that  her 
husband  was  dy¬ 
ing  in  Lady¬ 
smith.  T  h  e 
General  also 
consistently  de¬ 
clined  to  follow 
up  a  retreat,  and 
when  he  saw  Un- 
English  running 
was  wont  to 
call  the  army 
together  and  ask 
them  to  join  in 
staging  a  psalm. 

These  are  not 
the  methods  of 

De  Wet.  who, 
though  nour¬ 
ished  under  the 
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Geueral  Joubert  and 
possessing  moat  of  the 
amiable  qualities  that 
characterized  tin*  Boer  farmer,  has  l»ecn  so 
wrought  up  with  hatred  for  the  English  flag 
that  he  conducts  war  on  more  vigorous  prin¬ 
ciples.  lie  observed  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  and 
when  it  cuine  his  chance  to  command  he  re¬ 
solved  to  rut  loose  from  all  precedent.  With 
a  follow  ing  that  insists  on  independence  or 
honorable  death.  In*  has  succeeded  in  baf- 


bined  armv  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
His  position  is  much  as  though  he  were  in 
London  with  a  few  retainers  and  skipping 
from  street  to  street  with  the  whole  mo- 


fling  the  entire  British  army  for  nearly  one 
year  and  a  half,  and  has  increased  tin-  war 
expense  to  six  hundred  million  dollars  and 
the  loss  in  English  soldiers  to  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  killed  or  wounded. 

There  is  something  almost  miraculous 
about  these  continued  exploits,  and  the 
Boers  themselves  ascribe  I)e  Wet's  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  to  divine  intervention.  For 
six  months  this  ex- potato-grower  has  fled 
hither  and  thither  over  the  veldt,  captur¬ 
ing  one  garrison  here  and  avoiding  another 
there,  and  all  the  time  pursued  by  a  com¬ 


tropolis  trying  to  catch  him. 

To  secure  food  on  a  barren  prairie,  to 
replenish  his  cartridge-belts,  to  keep  his 
bases  alive  and  to  save  his  own  head, 
under  such  perilous  conditions,  requires  the 
strategy  of  a  North  American  Indian,  the 
fine  courage  of  a  George  Washington  and 
the  greatest  mental  domination.  General 
Dc  Wet  has  these.  More  than  this,  his 
trooper-  know  that  lie  is  fighting  for  lib¬ 
erty.  nothing  else,  and  that  he  is  ready  to 
give  up  his  life  at  any  moment.  They 
therefore  trust  him  implicitly. 
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If  I hia  military  genius  were  to  appear  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  or  Boston,  In* 
would  not  invite  a  second  jinnee,  except 
for  liis  uncouth  garments.  Black  hair  ami 
heard,  high  cheekbones,  narrow  eyes  wide 
apart  ami  twinkling  with  humor  much  of 
the  time,  a  nose  large  and  aipiiline,  a  firm 
mouth  and  chin,  make  his  face  strong 
hut  not  distinguished.  1 1 ••  is  six  feet  tall, 
with  muscles  of  tempered  steel,  rides 
horseback  like  a  centaur,  and  always  car¬ 
ries  a  ridiculously  small  carbine. 

At  home,  oil  his  truck-farm  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  where  he  was  quietly 
living  when  war  broke  out.  he  had  some 
reputation  as  a  practical  joker — nothing 
else  in  particular.  He  had  served  one  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Band  at  Bloemfontein,  hut 
achieved  no  eminence  as  a  statesman. 
Even  after  the  war  was  well  under  way. 
Do  Wet  remained  in  the  background,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  enemy  drew  near  his 
own  homestead,  bringing  death  and  de¬ 
struction.  that  his  latent  gifts  awoke. 

To-day  De  Wet  U  the  most  relentless 
patriot  in  South  Africa.  His  farm  has 
been  looted,  his  house  burnt  to  ashes,  his 
wife  and  children  deported  to  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  lie  has  sworn  a 
solemn  oath  never  to  surrender,  and  t ln- 
British  do  not  want  to  take  him  alive. 

The  English  folk  seem  to  have  missed 
the  point  in  estimating  the  real  spirit  that 


has  actuated  this  man  I)e  Wet.  After 
these  long  months  of  bloodshed  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  they  now  come  forward  to  say  that 
the  Boers  ought  to  give  up  lwcause  they 
have  already  caused  enough  trouble,  or 
that,  after  all.  England  will  furnish  a  better 
government  than  Kruger’s.  I  even  talked 
with  one  intelligent  member  of  Pailinment 
iccentlv  who  averred  it  was  a  crime  on  the 
part  of  DeWet  to  continue  killing  poor  old 
farmers  “just  to  make  a  teputalion  for 
himself.”  The  best  answer  to  this  was 
the  remark  a  iTetorian  mother  made  to 

her  little  son  when  he  disobeved  her  ill 

• 

some  household  command.  “Johnny,  *' 
she  said,  “from  now  on  you  must  do 
exactly  as  I  tell  you.  for  when  you  get 
big  you  are  to  light  the  English,  and  the 
first  thing  a  soldier  learns  is  to  obey.” 

Another  youngster — by  wav  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  intense  feeling  against  England — 
when  saying  his  prayers  the  night  after 
hold  Holxrts  entered  Pretoria,  suddenly 
turned  to  his  mother  and  asked  if  Jesus 
Christ  was  an  Englishman.  “My  child,” 
slid  the  mother.  “I  don't  quite  know  what 
he  was,  but  I  feel  pretty  sure  he  wasn’t 
English.”  “Oh.  rmsoglad!”  exclaimed 
the  little  chap  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

(ieneral  De  Wet  had  had  no  experience 
in  warfare  previous  to  taking  command  of 
four,  hundred  Free  Staters  in  the  fall  of 
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1  S'.mp .  He  lmil  never  heard  of  Kitchener  dred  men.  They  had  camped  on  a  knob 
or  Huberts,  had  read  little  but  his  Dutch  of  rising  veldt.  De  Wet  came  within  firing 
Bible,  and  knew  nothin"  of  Xa|M>lcon  distance  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Bonaparte  or  Julius  Oicsar.  One  after-  lie  had  fourteen  hundred  burghers,  and 
noon  in  the  latter  end  of  March.  I'.MIO.  a  battery  of  four  Krupp  guns  and  one 
after  several  months’  campaigning,  a  scout  Maxim  mitrailleuse.  The  latter  were 
rode  into  his  camp  with  news  that  an  Eng-  d nigged  to  a  spot  five  thousand  yards  from 
lish  garrison  occupied  a  place  called  Sannah  the  English,  where  four  hundred  riflemen 
Post.  In  two  days  this  farmer  won  a  lay  down  to  wait  for  dawn.  At  another 
victory  that  either  of  his  two  famous  prod-  spot  six  hundred  marksmen  were  stationed, 
ecessors  would  have  been  proud  of.  and  the  remaining  four  hundred  I)c  Wet 

His  opponent  was  Colonel  Broad  wood,  took  with  him  to  a  dry  river-bed  that  lay 
an  Indian  veteran  and  a  noted  commander,  to  the  west,  toward  which  he  ho|»cd  the 
He  had  with  him  two  thousand  five  hun-  British  might  retreat.  The  horses  were. 
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concealed  there,  with  their 
mouths  tied  shut  to  prevent 
their  whinnying. 

The  sun  rose  at  six  o'clock, 
and  from  the  post  were  heard 
the  sounds  of  crimp-life,  rat¬ 
tling  of  cofTce-cans  and 
crackle  of  fires.  There  was  not  even  one 
outpost  or  scout,  and  when  the  Boers  on  the 
north  opened  tire  at  »i :  1 the  English  camp 
was  thrown  into  a  panic. 

The  British  artillery  soon  got  in  position, 
however,  and  opened  on  the  kopje.  The 
duel  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  then  the 
Boer  artillery  let  loose  with  its  Krupps  and 
created  havoc.  Three  hundred  British 
mounted  infantry  rode  out  on  the  veldt 
toward  l)e  Wet.  and  then  wheeling  off. 
suddenly  disappeared.  They  were  not 
seen  again  in  the  light.  By  nine  o'clock 
the  English  were  so  demoralized  that  they 
began  to  retreat,  and.  as  l)e  Wet  expected, 
they  rushed  toward  the  spruit.  First  in 


MAJOK-I.KNHK  AL  GATACKK. 

the  long  khaki  line-  were  one 
hundred  ami  twenty  wagons, 
scattered  among  which  were 
many  Cape-carls,  or  •’spi¬ 
ders.”  But  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  line  De  Wet  spied  twelve  can¬ 
non.  and  these  he  planned  to  capture.  The 
first  Tommy  to  arrive  at  the  spruit  was  driv¬ 
ing  an  ammunition- wagon.  De  Wet  rose  tip 
like  a  specter,  with  his  carbine  resting  on  his 
arm.  and  motioning  with  his  linger  said. 
"Come  on.  Tommy:  1  want  you."  The 
Tommy  gulped  down  an  oath  and  obeyed, 
never  during  to  signal  his  comrades.  A  dozen 
wagons  hail  crossed  the  stream  before  word 
had  passed  to  the  rear  and  put  the  column 
into  confusion.  Broad  wood  sent  three 
hundred  men  down  to  the  spruit  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  I)e  Wet  and  his 
four  hundred  sharpshooters  had  not  lired 
ns  yet.  When  the  captain  was  within 
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fifteen  feet  of  De  Wet,  the  latter  stcpi>cd 
out  from  cover  again  and  called  out, 
“Stop!  Put  down  your  arms!**  Some  of 
the  men  obeyed,  but  the  captain  tried  to 
get  away  and  De  Wet  shot  him  through 
the  head.  Within  a  few  tupiurc  feet  of 
that  officer.  Captain  Allen,  the  Norwegian 
military  attache*,  told  me  that  he  afterward 
counted  thirty-two  dead  Englishmen.  The 
rattle  of  Mausers  was  like  hail  on  a  tin  roof. 
Every  strand  on  n  wire  fence  across  the 
spruit  was  shot  away.  Nearly  all  the 
artillerymen  drop|ted  dead  with  bullets 
through  their  heads.  Every  horse  was  shot 
down,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  des¬ 
perate  bravery  that  Broad  wood  was  able  to 
extricate  five  of  the  twelve  cannon.  The 
triple  tire  of  the  Boers  so  demoralized  the 
English  that  for  a  time  it  was  thought 
Broad  wood  himself  must  surrender.  Be¬ 
tween  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  however,  he 
managed  to  get  his  panicky  troops  in  full 
retreat  toward  Bloemfontein,  and  to  their 
heels  clung  three  hundred  Boers,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  to  within  sight  of  the  Free  State  capi¬ 
tal.  yelling  like  mad.  jumping  off  to  shoot, 
and  then  remounting  to  get  another  crack. 
When  De  Wet  got  his  commando  together 
at  one  o'clock  to  “take  stock."  he  found 
his  own  loss  to  1m-  four  killed  and  twelve 
wounded.  Of  the  Tenth  Hussars.  Roberts* 
Horse,  Royal  Field  Artillery  and  Burmuh 
Mounted  Infantry — the  troops  that  Broad - 
wood  commanded — two  hundred  and  fifty 
lay  dead  or  wounded  and  four  hundred 


and  twenty-five  had  l»een  taken  prisoners. 

The  seven  cannon  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  wag¬ 
ons  were  put 
to  instant  use 
by  the  Boers, 
who  in  six 
days  h a d 

made  spcciul 
shells  in  their 
factory  at 

Johannesburg 
for  use  in  the 
Armstrongs 
and  sent  them 
back  to  do 
good  service 
against  their 
former  pro¬ 
prietors. 

De  Wet  *s 
army  to-day 
presents  a 
grotesque  ap¬ 
pearance.  By 
constant  capt¬ 
ure  of  Eng¬ 
lish  baggage- 
trains.  the 
old  be  whis¬ 
kered  Tak 
Ilaar  riflemen 
are  enabled 
to  go  about 

togged  up  in  field-marshal  loki»  row:  r  is. 
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smart  khaki  clothes  marie  for 
the  King's  officers.  The 
ponies,  many  of  which  have 
been  ririricn  two  years  contin¬ 
uously.  arc  little  more  than 
skin  ami  hones.  Mauser  ritles 
have  long  since  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  only  the  Lee- 
Met  fords  taken  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  in  use.  Among  the 
troopers  may  In*  found  what 
few  soldiers  of  the  foreign 
legion  have  not  been  scared 
away,  and  a  few  score  artil¬ 
lerymen.  The  pace  has  set 
too  rapid  for  most  of  the 
venerable  burghers,  and  their 
place  has  been  taken  by  young 
men,  who  will  ' 
go  down  in 
history  as  the 
bravest  of  the 
brave.  Many 
of  them  ar.i 
mere  school¬ 
children.  whose 
astonishing  ad¬ 
ventures  will 
scarcely  be  be¬ 
lieved  by  pos¬ 
terity.  Secre¬ 
tary  Keitz  has 
a  son,  Denys, 
only  fourteen 
years  of  age. 
who  when  last 
heard  of  was 
fighting  by 
the  side  of  D  • 

Wet. 
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According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  foteign  military  at¬ 
taches.  I)e  Wet  is  not  only  t In¬ 
most  brilliant  military  genius 
that  this  war  has  produced, 
but  the  most  able  tactician 
of  his  generation.  Like  a 
skilful  prize-fighter,  he 
knows  when  to  jump  in  and 
strike  a  fatal  blow  and  he 
knows  as  well  when  to  retreat. 

Compared  with  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  those  of  Baden- Dowell 
or  Kitchener  are  like  a  burn¬ 
ing  match  dropped  in  the 
ocean.  I)e  Wet  himself  has 
not  been  out  of  the  saddle  in 
two  years  except  to  catch  a 
f  e  w  hours' 
sleep  everyday. 
He  has  been 
surrounded  a 
hundred  times, 
with  no  appar¬ 
ent  loophole  to 
escape.  In  this 
emergency  he 
gives  a  quick 
order  and  his 
alert  though 
wearied  troop¬ 
ers.  with  the 
cry  of  “Oop 
sa'cl.  oopsa'el. 
b  u  rg  h  e  rs! 
(In  the  saddle, 
in  the  saddle, 
b u  r  g h era  !). 
leap  to  horse 
and  scatter  like 
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u  flock  of  birds.  They  ride  right  through 
the  English  lines,  and  emerge  only  to 
gather  again  at  some  appointed  place. 
The  artillery  at  the  same  time  hitch  up 
their  mules  and  thunder  away  like  madmen 
over  some  stony  path  that  would  seem  im¬ 
possible.  get  a  good  position,  and  annoy 
the  British,  while  De  Wet  has  concent  rated 
his  force  upon  a  detachment  that  his  gifted 
brain  tells  him  is  ill  fitted  to  resist.  His 
scouts  are  the  most  perfectly  trained  in  the 


wotld.  and  they  bring  him  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  enemy's  position. 
When  ammunition  is  nearly  exhausted.  De 
Wet  makes  a  wide  detour  and  falls  unex¬ 
pectedly  upon  a  baggage- train,  whence  his 
troopers  till  up  their  bandoleers  with  car¬ 
tridges  and  their  hampers  with  chocolate 
and  Chicago  tinned  beef. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mortal  embarrass¬ 
ment.  this  farmer-general  finds  time  to  joke 
and  humor  his  men.  While  retreating 
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River,  he  was  coming  along  at 
a  gallop  in  full  retreat  with 
a  troop  following,  when  a  well- 
known  American  woman  who 
had  been  witnessing  the  battle 
halted  him  with  a  rebuke  for 
running  away.  **You  ought  to 
lie  ashamed,*’  she  declared. 
“Why  don’t  you  stop  and 
fight  ?  ”  “AllemachtcJ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  leader,  when  this 
had  been  interpreted  to  him, 
and  looking  the  lady  over  cun¬ 
ningly.  “would  you  have  us  all 
killed?”  Hut  he  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  expressed  admira¬ 
tion  for  her  gumeness. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  discuss 
the  ethics  of  De  Wet  in  the  al¬ 
leged  shooting  of  so-called  peace 
with  his  commando  north  from  Hrandfort.  envoys,  for  the  information  has  come  only 


DK  WET'S  COUNCIL  OK  WAR  IIKKORK  THE  KALI.  OK  PRETORIA. 


we  came  across  a  Trans¬ 
vaal  heliograph  corjw 
at  sunrise  one  morning, 
that  had  intercepted 
signals  between  two 
English  patrols.  When 
De  Wet  had  been  told 
that  the  enemy  intended 
attacking  on  the  left 
flank,  he  ordered  the 
heliographers  to  signal 
his  thanks,  as  his  men 
were  about  to  have 
breakfast  on  the  right 
flank  and  did  not  want 
to  be  disturbed. 

Personally  the  man 
is  kind-hearted,  agreeable,  and  courteous 
to  women.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  Sand 
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through  British  sources. 
Hut  inasmuch  as  the 
Boers  in  all  this  war 
have  never  killed  a  spy, 
though  many  were  capt¬ 
ured  ;  never  shot  a 
Tommy  trying  to  cs- 
cajH*.  though  fifteen 
burghers  were  pierced 
with  bullets  at  Cape 
Town  prison  in  one 
week,  and  have  never 
hanged  a  traitor, though 
many  a  one  deserved  it. 
we  could  not  blame  him 
if  he  did  do  this.  When 
a  man  is  fighting  for 
all  he  loves  best,  he  does  not  receive 
kindly  the  cringing  overtures  of  a  renegade. 


LIGHT  ARTILLERY— A  DETACHMENT  OK  GENERAL  BRABANT'S  HORSE. 


we  were 
link ed  lo 
name  the 
most  striking 
characteristic  of 
the  English  people, 
there  is  no  doubt  we 
should  unhesitatingly 
say  their  love  of  hos¬ 
pitality.  No  jieople  are  so 
open-  handed,  so  generous 
and  kind  in  their  welcome  of  friends,  of 
any  one  to  whom  they  are  anxious  to  show 
their  regard,  as  we.  and  the  expression  of 
that  feeling  finds  its  outlet  in  hospitality. 
An  Englishman's  first  idea  of  showing 
kindness  and  friendship  is  to  feed  his  friend. 

We  never  feel  that  we  are  on  any  terms 
of  intimacy  unless  we  have  hidden  our 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  dinner.  To 
break  bread  with  them  and  let  them  eat 
our  salt,  is  a  real  proof  that  we  admit 
them  to  the  innermost  place  in  our  regard. 
It  is  not  so  with  other  |»cople,  except  with 
the  Americans,  who  share  our  feelings  to 
the  full;  for  the  hospitality  of  our  cousins 
across  the  sea  is  a  proverb. 

For  many  years  we  did  not  live  up  to 
our  reputation  for  hospitality  as  regarded 
Americans,  for  any  Englishman  or  English¬ 
woman  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  experi¬ 
enced  a  kindness  and  generosity  quite  un¬ 
equaled;  in  fact,  no  Englishman  had  ever 
any  occasion  to  go  to  a  hotel,  except  on 
landing  in  New  York,  for  as  soon  ns  he 
had  presented  his  letters  of  introduction 
he  was  received  as  a  mcmlier  of  the  family, 
and  handed  on  to  other  kind  entertainers 
when  each  visit  terminated,  and  many 


English  people  spent  months  in  lire  States 
without  ever  paying  a  hotel  bill. 

To  our  shame  be  it  said,  when  our 
American  cousins  began  first  to  visit  our 
shores,  we  were  woefully  remiss  in  our 
recognition  of  the  sacred  duties  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  the  majority  of  them  who  came 
to  England  spent  their  time  in  London  at 
tin*  Lajigham  Hotel — then  the  paradise  of 
the  American  tourist — ami  if  they  saw  the 
inside  of  an  English  house  it  was  only  in 
a  perfunctory  way.  such  as  at  luncheon  or 
tea.  However,  that  is  all  changed  now 
and  no  American  can  accuse  us  of  not  re¬ 
turning  their  kindness  with  interest. 

The  truth  is  that  while  hospitality  has 
always  been  an  English  characteristic,  it  is 
one  that  has  developed  and  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years.  Formerly  it  was 
considered  that  hospitality  was  the  duty 
of  the  rich  only,  and  could  be  done  only 
on  a  great  and  lavish  scale;  now  it  is  a 
pleasure  every  meml>er  of  the  community 
may  participate  in.  The  increase  in  the 
si7.e  of  society,  and  the  facilities  for  get¬ 
ting  al>out,  make  it  more  of  a  necessity; 
for  whereas  formerly  people  saw  their 
friends  rarely  and  at  long  intervals,  now 
they  sec  one  another  constantly,  almost 
daily,  and  all  the  amusements  of  life  in 
England  are  somehow  or  other  identified 
with  food  in  some  shape  or  other.  Lnwn- 
tennis  requires  a  tea-party,  so  does  croquet 
or  any  other  outdoor  amusement;  and 
what  locality  is  there,  however  small  or 
isolated,  that  has  not  its  croquet  or  tennis 
or  cricket  club?  Evening  amusements 
entail  supper.  Hunting  is  inaugurated  by 
a  meal.  But  the  acme  of  hospitality  is  the 
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dinner;  and  that  form  of  entertainment  is 
Incoming  more  and  more  the  really  recog¬ 
nized  outward  ami  visible  sign  of  English 
hospitality. 

Fortunately  for  our  purees,  the  modern 
dinner  now  dispenses  with  nearly  all  the 
solidity  and  formality  which  it  originally 
possessed.  We  have  said  good-by  to  the 
groaning  table,  with  its  two  soii|>s,  two 
fishes,  live  entries,  and  endless  joints  and 
entremets,  which  not  only  were  impossible 
to  dispose  of,  but  made  the  meal  inter¬ 
minable;  and  the  long  time  after  dinner, 
when  the  women  waited  patiently  in  the 
drawing-room  till  the  men  had  consumed 
their  wine,  has  now  giveaway  to  the  short 
interval  which  it  takes  to  smoke  a  cigarette 
and  drink  jwrchance  one  more  glass  of 
champagne.  The  claret  and  port  of  for¬ 
mer  days  no  longer  ap)H*ar  nor  are  asked 
for. 

Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  the  dinner-table  of  the  past  cannot 
in  a  way  help  missing  the  profusion  of 
magnificent  plate  with  which  the  table  was 
garnished,  for  now  one  never  sees  it.  The 
plate-room  of  most  English  houses  is  full 
of  beautiful  8|>ecimens  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  which  never  leave  its  custody,  and 
though  the  luxe  of  dowers  which  is  now 
the  fashion  is  lieautiful  and  fresh -looking, 
still  it  is  poor  in  comparison  with  the  silver 
and  glass  which  caught  Imek  its  brilliancy 
from  the  polished  mahogany  table,  the 
pride  of  the  butler  and  the  glory  of  the 
dining-room. 

Hut  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  departed 
glory  of  the  English  dinner- table  that  we 
have  now  to  deal,  as  with  the  question  of 
entertainment. 

Entertaining  in  these  days  is  much  more 
complex,  and  yet  easier,  than  it  used  to 
be:  more  difficult  because  the  circle  of 
our  friends  is  much  larger,  ami  simpler 
because  food,  flowers,  wine,  and  all  the 
other  minutiie  of  hospitality,  are  chca|K*r 
and  more  varied. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  a  dinner  is  to 
select  the  guests,  and  it  is  always  a  problem 
whether  it  is  better  to  invite  people  who 
know  one  another  well,  or  to  vary  it  by 
inviting  one  or  two  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  clique  or  set.  but  who  are  interesting 
and  worth  meeting  from  personal  reasons. 
Education  is  so  general  and  so  much  im- 
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proved  that  there  is  never 
likely  to  l>e  any  one  at  a  din¬ 
ner-table  who  does  not  know 
alHHit  the  career  of  any  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest,  ami  that  nr 
once  makes  a  mixture  of 
people  profitable. 

Long  ago.  in  the  exclusive 
days  of  Knglish  society,  no 
uni  n  or  woman,  however 
remarkable,  who  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  society  would  have 
passed  a  pleasant  evening  at 
a  smart  dinner-table.  The 
other  guests  would  probably 
know  nothing  aliout  what  the 
person  had  done,  or  was 
remarkable  for.  and  would 
regard  him  only  in  the  light 
of  a  sort  of  wild  beast — 
to  Ik-  looked  at  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  on  no  account  to 

Ik*  viewed  from  anv  more  in- 

• 

tiinate  point  of  view.  Now 
there  is  no  one  remarkable  in 
politics,  art.  literature  or 
science  who  is  not  always  an 
honored  guest.  Then,  in 
London  one  meets  the  great¬ 
est  variety  wherever  one  goes, 
and  the  more  cosmopolitan 
is  its  composition  the  pleas¬ 
anter  the  party  will  be. 

It  is  curious  how  recent 
this  change  is,  for  twenty 
years  ago,  or  less,  the  old 
exclusive  dinner-party  was 
the  rule,  and  tin-  more  daring 
entertainers  who  mixed  their 
guests  and  had  intellectual 
salads  were  quite  the  excep¬ 
tion.  Lady  Molesworth.  Lord 
Houghton  and  Lady  Walde- 
grave  were  the  three  great 
people  in  London  to  break  up 
the  social  ring,  and  though 
|K*ople  shrugged  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  talked  of  a  bear¬ 
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garden,  they  soon  pocketed 
their  pride  and  accepted 
their  invitations. 

The  great  difficulty  of  en¬ 
tertaining  in  these  days  is 
the  si/e  of  society.  It  is 
impossible  to  invite  all  one's 
acquaintances:  one's  time,  the 
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hospitality,  and  by  adhering  to  it  one 
does  clear  a  few  difficulties  out  of  one's 
path.  Hut  not  all.  for  they  accumulate 
as  a  snowball.  One's  hospitality  is  also 
limited  by  the  size  of  one's  table;  and 
then  the  question  arises,  not  how  many 
people  does  one’s  table  hold,  but  how 
many  |»eople  can  be  squeezed  in.  I 
know  of  two  people  who  lay  down 
opposite  rules  about  invita- 
r-  tions.  One  of  them  never 

at  the  beginning  asks  as 
many  guests  as  the  num- 
Vl  .  her  her  table  will  hold,  as 
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size  of  one's  house,  one's  strength,  would 
not  admit  of  it,  and  the  ideal  life  of  never 
going  oneself  but  being  always  at  home  to 
receive  is  a  dream. 

The  difficulty  of  dividing  one's  guests 
is  also  great.  One  would  like  to  ask  all 
one  knows  and  likes,  to  dine,  but  then 
again  one  is  confronted  with  the  problem, 
how*  is  it  to  be  accomplished?  The  first 
rule  to  be  laid  down  and  rigidly  adhered 
to  is.  never  to  dine  or  call  at  the  house  of 
any  you  do  not  intend  to  ask  in  return, 
and  always  to  begin  by  returning  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  those  who  have  extended  it  to 
you.  That  must  be  the  golden  rule  of 


she  maintains  that  nearer  the  day  she  always 
meets  more  whom  she  wishes  to  invite. 
The  other  always  invited  more  than  her 
table  would  hold,  because  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  so  many  people,  for  various  causes, 
failed  her. 

And  on  the  whole.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  latter  course  is  the  better.  Some 
people  make  themselves  very  anxious  and 
unhappy  by  inviting  an  equal  number  of 
men  ami  women,  for  by  a  strange  per¬ 
versity.  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  men  who  fail 
one  at  the  last  minute,  and  then  one.  if 
not  two.  unhappy  women  have  to  go  down 
to  dinner  alone.  There  is  no  mistake 
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greater  than  this.  The  hostess,  of  course, 
says,  “Oh,  men  so  hate  going  clown  alone,  ’’ 
and  it  may  be  they  do  so;  but  surely  a 
man  would  prefer  sitting  beside  some 
pleasant  man.  and  taking  his  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  an  agreeable  and  pretty  woman  on  his 
other  hand,  to  being  sent  down  and  forced 
to  devote  himself  during  dinner  to  some 
old,  middle-aged  or  stupid  woman !  At 
any  rate,  I  should  advise  a  hostess  always 
to  have  two  surplus  men;  and  if  she  is.  as 
I  conceive,  a  pleasant,  popular  woman  who 
gives  good  dinners,  she  will  never  find  any 
man  she  invites  refuse  to  go  to  her  l»ecause 
he  may  probably  have  to  go  down  to  din¬ 
ner  alone.  She  can  always  contrive,  by  a 
little  diplomacy,  to  arrange  that  he  may 
have  the  society  of  half  a  woman  during 
that  time.  In  America  there  are  often 
given  what  are  known  as  “hen  parties, •' 
where  the  male  element  is  entirely  ban¬ 
ished;  and  one  can  say  from  experience 
that  they  are  very  pleasant.  To  dine  in 
the  company  of  eight  or  ten  agreeable, 
clever  women,  who  know  one  another  well, 
is  a  novel,  entertaining  amusement,  and  it 
would  be  good  for  the  lords  of  creation  if, 
unseen  and  unobserved,  they  could  be 
present  at  such  a  symposium.  But  these 
parties  are  not  a  recognized  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  our  country. 

The  increasing  influence  of  the  younger 
generation  on  life  ami  society  is  accepted 
now  in  England,  and  they  take  their  part 
in  the  hospitality  and  entertaining  of  to¬ 
day  with  as  much  aplomb  as  their  older 
sisters,  und  society  is  more  amusing  and 
brighter  for  their  presence.  The  better 
education  and  intelligence  of  girls  make 
them  a  very  interesting  element,  and  their 
freshness  and  beauty  add  luster  to  the  scene. 

For  those  who  entertain  much,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  wealth,  and  if  so,  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  worry  of  entertaining  are  consid¬ 
erably  lessened,  for  the  anxiety,  friction  and 
uncertainty  arc  diminished  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  perfect  smoothness  with  which 
the  machinery  will  work.  But  there  are  the 
smaller  homes  of  England  where  the  love 
of  hospitality  also  prevails,  and  in  these  it 
m«*ans  great  physical  fatigue,  apprehension 
and  anxiety;  and  we  have  a  deep  sense  of 
pity  for  the  poor  hostess  who  really  uuikes 
a  victim  of  herself  on  the  shrine  of  her 
friends'  enjoyment. 


So  many  people  ure  impressed  by  a  false 
sense  of  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  incumbent  on  them,  because 
they  are  invited  out,  to  repay  that  hospi¬ 
tality  in  kind.  Many  of  these  are  people 
who  confer  an  honor  on  their  host  by  ac¬ 
cepting  his  hospitality,  and  it  is  generally 
those  who  arc  entertained  with  pride  and  de¬ 
light  who  feel  the  obligation,  which  is  quite 
superfluous,  of  returning  it  in  some  form 
or  other.  We  conceive  it  is  not  because 
they  do  not  realize  the  relative  positions, 
but  because  of  the  English  love  of  hospi¬ 
tality  itself.  Simple  sorts  of  entertain¬ 
ment  are  the  most  enjoyable;  but  unluck¬ 
ily  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  now  to  spend 
vast  sums  of  money  in  the  superfluities  of 
life,  such  as  flowers,  decorations,  ct  cetera, 
that  it  makes  it  more  difficult  every  year 
for  people  of  small  means,  who  wish  to 
emulate  their  richer  neighbors,  to  enter¬ 
tain  at  all. 

It  is  because  society  is  so  huge,  and  time 
is  so  much  occupied,  that  the  most  pleasant 
form  of  society,  the  small  dinner  of  ten 
or  twelve  people,  knowing  one  another  well 
and  coming  only  for  the  pleasure  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  feast,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  und 
it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  such  an 
enjoyment  is  offered  to  us. 

There  arc  recollections,  however,  of  such 
events,  anil  the  ones  which  rise  with 
greatest  vividness  to  one’s  memory  arc  the 
Sunday  “high  teas”  at  Professor  Huxley’s 
house  in  Marlborough  Road,  where  a  very 
few  friends  were  permitted  to  have  the 
rare  delight  of  listening  to  his  bright, 
forceful  conversation  with  those  he  col¬ 
lected  around  him.  and  where  the  friend¬ 
liest  welcome  was  always  forthcoming. 
That,  and  one  or  two  of  the  same  kind, 
are  oases  in  the  dreary  round  of  humdrum 
dinners,  with  their  fatigue  and  doubtful 
enjoyment. 

If  we  could  only  realize  that,  as  abroad, 
food  and  feeding  is  not  the  desideratum  of 
entertainment,  then  it  might  become  more 
of  a  pleasure  and  less  of  a  labor  than  at 
the  present  moment.  But  we  shall  never 
attain  to  that  ideal  condition,  so  we  must 
needs  be  content  with  our  old-fashioned 
conception  of  the  duties  of  hospitality.  If 
the  |x>si tion  held  now  by  young  people  in 
society  is  maintained,  some  more  simple 
way  may  become  the  fashion,  and  as  they 
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are  now  go  powerful  an  influence  in  every 
question  of  social  life,  it  is  more  than  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  may  effect  a  revolution  in 
eveu  so  conservative  a  matter,  for  they 
care  less  for  the  superfluities  of  entertain¬ 
ments  than  their  elders,  and  the  quantities 
of  flowers,  choice  wines  and  many  elab¬ 
orate  delicacies  do  not  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  enjoyment. 

The  French  still  follow  the  old  custom 
of  receiving  on  a  given  night — once  a 
week,  or  less  often — and  there  is  no  for¬ 
mality  of  any  kind.  The  friends  they 
expect  simply  drop  in,  evening  dross  not 
being  obligatory,  and  after  a  short  visit 
they  go  away  and  the  party  is  over.  A 
little  tea,  some  **cau  sucrSe'*  or  the  most 
simple  refreshment  is  all  that  is  ex¬ 
acted  or  given. 

If  we  contrast  this  with  the  ordinary 
Knglish  evening  party,  one  realizes  how 
much  greater  an  affair  the  one  is  than  the 
other.  At  an  Knglish  party  the  crowd  is 
so  great  that  any  attempt  at  conversation 
is  out  of  the  question;  the  heat  ami  the 
noise  arc  often  unbearable,  and  if  the  house 
is  a  fine  one,  or  the  host  popular,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  get  up  the  stairs,  ami 
then,  packed  like  herrings  in  a  barrel, 
people  are  driven  to  get  through  the 
crowd,  but  never  attempt  to  sec  or  con¬ 
verse  with  their  friends. 

A  party  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  a 
royal  birthday  is  a  beautiful  sight,  but 
an  entertainment  in  which  very  few  of  the 
guests  can  find  much  enjoyment.  A  few 
favored  people  or  officials  are  admitted  by 
the  private  entrance,  but  the  rest  of  the 
company  have  to  struggle  through  a  crowd 
of  carriages  and  then  crush  slowly  and 
painfully  up  the  great  staircase,  conscious 
that  they  are  the  butt  and  object  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  fortunate  guests  who  have 
already  arrived.  When,  after  much  agony 
and  struggling,  the  guests  arrive  at  the 
banqueting- room,  it  is  only  to  find  a  larger 
and  more  hungry  crowd  fighting  for  re¬ 
freshments. 

It  is  said  that  a  Foreign  Office  party 
costs  two  thousand  |>ounds;  and  the 
pleasure  it  represents  must  fall  very  far  short 
of  what  that  sum  should  represent.  It  is. 
however,  an  interesting  occasion,  for  there 
is  generally  gathered  together  the  most 
brilliant  society  in  the  world.  The  polit¬ 


ical,  military  and  official  classes  are  repre¬ 
sented,  the  royal  family  is  always  presont 
in  large  numbers,  while  the  leaders  of 
society,  and  beautiful,  well-dressed  women, 
form  a  picture  as  dazzling  as  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  and  the  flowers  which  decorate  the 
grand  staircase  are  a  fine  background  to 
a  remarkable  and  unique  scene. 

The  most  painful  duty  that  can  fall  on  a 
hostess  in  London  is  without  doubt  that 
of  ball-giving.  Her  list  is  enormous,  and 
she  is  a  most  hospitable  woman.  All  her 
friends  have  grown-up  daughters  who  are 
dying  to  lx*  invited,  and  who  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
ask  all. 

The  giving  of  a  ball  is  a  task  no  one 
should  undertake  lightly,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  one  without  offending 
half  vour  friends.  When  a  hostess  sits 
down  to  write  her  cards,  her  heart  must 
sink  within  her  as  she  adds  up  the  names 
of  her  guests,  family  friends  or  acquaintances 
who  must  lx.*  asked  as  a  matter  of  course, 
ami  she  reflects  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that 
nearly  all  the  jx*ople  she  would  like  to 
invite  must  lx*  omitted  for  want  of  space 
and  other  equally  unhappy  reasons,  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  it  is  now  so  much  the 
fashion  to  hire  some  large  public  room 
and  give  a  ball  there.  One  offends  fewer 
people.  lx-causc  one  can  a*k  more.  But  a 
greater  charm  in  the  entertainment  is  gone 
when  it  is  given  elsewhere  than  in  one's 
own  house,  though  no  one  is  prevented  by 
that  fact  from  accepting  the  invitation. 

The  cost  of  a  ball  is  very  great,  and  in 
a  hired  room  with  the  supper  and  band  it 
amounts  to  nearly  a  pound  a  head  ;  in  one's 
own  house  it  can  lx*  done  for  much  less 
and  quite  as  well,  ami  those  jx-oplc  arc  in¬ 
deed  lucky  who  make  up  their  minds  to 
entertain  in  a  smaller  way  and  give  their 
dances  at  home. 

The  difficulty  in  London  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  number  who  will  come. 
As  a  rule,  the  women  guests  answer  their 
invitations,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  on 
that  score,  but  the  men  rarely  reply,  and 
as  the  success  of  a  ball  depends  on  there 
lx*ing  plenty  of  dancing  men.  the  hostess 
is  in  a  quandary.  It  is  said  that  if  you 
ask  one  hundred  girls  you  must  invite 
between  four  and  five  hundred  men.  of 
whom  a  hundred  and  fifty  will  prol>ably 
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appear ;  then  vour  ball  is  a  success.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  biggest  host¬ 
esses  have  the  best  balls,  for  often  men 
vote  them  dull  and  will  not  go,  and  rows 
of  wallflowers  stand  round  the  rooms,  anx¬ 
iously  looking  for  the  errant  jiartners  who 
never  appear. 

The  best  balls  are  those  where  the  host¬ 
ess  attcuds  to  the  invitation  list  herself, 
for  if,  as  is  often  the  ease,  the  cards  are 
sent  out  by  a  secretary,  or  by  the  hall 
porter,  who  copies  the  names  out  of  the 
visiting-book,  many  are  overlooked^  people 
who  are  dead  or  gone  away  are  invited, 
and  then  the  ball  is  a  failure.  In  enter¬ 
taining,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  master 
hand  is  the  important  one,  and  should 
direct  and  see  to  all  those  details  which 
are  sure  to  go  wrong  if  left  to  others. 

There  are  such  a  variety  of  ways  of  en¬ 
tertaining  iu  this  country,  and  especially 
in  London.  There  arc  the  breakfast  and 
tea  in  the  Park,  the  tea  aud  dinner  at 
Hurlingham  or  Uanclagh.  the  tea  and 
skating  at  Princes’  and  Niagara,  and  the 
ball  dinucr- party  at  the  restaurants,  which 
arc  doing  more  to  alter  the  dinner  aud 
English  society  tluin  everything  else. 

Tweutv  years  ago  there  were  no  restau¬ 
rants  in  I.oudou  where  a  respectable  woman 
could  dine,  or  where  even  in  com|>any 
with  her  father,  husband  or  brothers  she 
could  venture  to  be  seen.  Now  there  are 
restaurants  on  every  side;  aud  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  old-fashioned  ami  out  of  date  to  dine 
anywhere  except  at  the  Savoy,  Carlton, 
Chaiul>ors  and  Princes’.  People  give  their 
dinners  there,  and  are  invited  in  return, 
aud  the  former  prejudices  and  objections 
ns  to  being  in  a  mixed  company  have  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  Duchesses  and  Prin¬ 
cesses  rub  shoulders  with  actresses,  the 
aristocratic  mingle  with  the  demi-iuonde, 
and  nothing  adds  greater  zest  or  interest 
to  a  dinner  than  the  presence  of  some  well- 
known  man  or  woman  who  has  been  occu¬ 
pying  public  attention,  not  necessarily  iu 
a  desirable  direction.  The  large,  brill¬ 
iantly  lighted  room,  the  hum  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  the  number  of  well-known  persons 
and  the  strains  of  music  are  attractions  no 
one  can  withstand.  And  so  all  the  great 
people  in  the  land  are  flocking  to  restau¬ 
rants  and  dining  there,  while  their  own  fine 
houses  are  empty  and  their  chefs  are  biting 


their  finger-nails  with  disappointed  rage. 

The  whole  charm  and  compliment  of  a 
dinner  is.  to  our  ideas,  lost  when  it  lakes 
place  at  a  restaurant,  in  the  middle  of  a 
company  of  which  one  knows  little  and 
wishes  to  know  less.  Put  it  is  all  part  of 
the  way  in  which  we  all  live  out-of-doors 
nowadays.  The  old-world  hospitality 
which  was  disjiensed  at  home,  either  in  the 
ordinary  English  home  or  in  the  great 
homes  in  London,  has  disappeared,  or  is 
disappearing,  and  with  it  all  the  grace 
and  charm  which  distinguished  that  hospi¬ 
tality;  for  there  is  surely  no  comparison 
between  the  compliment  that  is  paid  by 
inviting  guests  to  one's  house  and  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  that  which  for  the  moment  is 
considered  equivalent.  To  compare  the 
large  dining-room,  with  its  sul>duod  lights, 
and  l>eautifiil  flowers  and  plate,  the  quiet 
servants,  the  background  of  pictures  and 
decoration,  and  the  sens*!  of  the  dignity 
of  home,  to  what  u  London  restaurant  is. 
would  l»o  itn|K>ssible.  Our  idea  of  hospi¬ 
tality  is  to  give  our  frieuds  the  bent  wo 
can,  and  in  the  best  surroundings  we  can 
provide,  and  there  can  Ik*  no  doubt  that 
we  find  all  that  iu  our  own  houses  aud  no¬ 
where  else. 

The  custom  of  entertaining  at  restaurants 
has  another,  and  u  very  serious,  drawlwck 
— it  is  enormously  expensive;  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  hospitality  people  dis¬ 
pense  there  is  often  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  a  large  and  expensive  house, 
one  does  not  wonder  at  the  stories  which 
tell  of  the  difficulties  people  land  them¬ 
selves  In  who  indulge  in  this  new  hospitality. 

Probably  enough,  the  fashion  will  change 
and  the  fancy  wear  itself  out.  as  rinking. 
bicycling  and  many  other  amusements 
have  done:  but  one  cannot  help  regretting 
even  its  temporary  sway,  for  it  at  present 
causes  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  characteristics  of  our  English  life. 

Our  American  cousins  liave  much  to 
answer  for  in  the  influences  which  they 
liave  brought  to  bear  on  us.  and  which 
are  changing  and  modifying  so  much  in 
our  lives.  We  must  keep  in  touch  with 
the  times,  and  be  prc|>arcd  to  see  much 
that  we  revere  and  appreciate  swept  away. 
But  let  us  hope  that  some  mercy  will  be 
shown  to  customs  aud  traditions  which 
are  still  very  dear  to  many  of  us. 
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XXII. 

THE  ASTONISHING  COMMUNICATION  OK  MR. 
JULIUS  WKNDIOEF.. 

WHEN  I  had  finished  my  account  of 
my  return  to  the  earth  at  Little- 
stone,  I  wrote  “The  End”  with  a  sort  of 
flourish  and  threw' my  pen  aside,  fully  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  whole  story  of  “The  First 
Mon  in  the  Moon”  was  done.  Not  only 
had  I  done  this,  but  I  had  placed  my  man¬ 
uscript  in  the  hands  of  a  literary  agent, 
had  permitted  it  to  be  sold,  lmd  seen  the 
greater  portion  of  it  appear  in  The  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Magazine,  and  was  setting  to 
work  again  upon  the  scenario  of  the  play 
I  had  commenced  at  Lympne,  before 
I  realized  that  the  end  was  not  yet. 
And  then,  following  me  from  Amalfi  to 
Algiers,  there  reached  me,  it  is  now  about 
six  weeks  ago.  one  of  the  most  astounding 
communications  I  have  ever  been  fated  to 
receive.  Briefly,  it  iuformed  me  that  Mr. 
Julius  Wendigee,  a  Dutch  electrician  who 
has  been  experimenting  with  certain  ap¬ 
paratus  akin  to  the  apparatus  used  by  Mr. 
Tesla  in  America,  in  the  ho|>e  of  discover¬ 
ing  some  method  of  communication  with 
Mars,  was  receiving  day  by  day  a  curiously 
fragmentary  message  in  English  which  was 
indisputably  emanating  from  Mr.  Cavor  in 
the  moon. 

At  first  I  thought  the  thing  was  an  elab¬ 
orate  practical  joke  by  some  one  who  had 
seen  the  manuscript  of  my  narrative.  I 
answered  Mr.  Wendigee  jestingly.  But 
he  replied  in  a  manner  that  put  such  sus¬ 
picion  altogether  aside,  and  in  a  state  of 
inconceivable  excitement  I  hurried  from 
Algiers  to  the  little  observatory  upon  the 
St.  (Jothard  in  which  he  was  working.  In 
the  presence  of  his  record  and  his  appli¬ 
ances,  and  above  all  of  the  messages  from 
Mr.  Cavor  that  were  coming  to  hand,  my 
lingering  doubts  vanished.  I  communi¬ 
cated  at  otico  with  the  editor  of  The  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Magazine,  warning  him  of  the 
necessary  prolongation  of  my  tale,  and 
remained  with  Mr.  Wendigee,  assisting  him 
to  take  down  the  record  from  day  to  day. 
and  endeavoring  with  him  to  send  a  mes¬ 


sage  back  to  the  moon.  Cavor  is  not  only 
alive  but  free,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost 
inconceivable  community  of  these  ant-like 
beings,  these  ant-men,  in  the  blue  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  lunar  caves.  He  is  lamed,  it 
seems,  but  otherwise  in  quite  good  health 
— in  better  health,  he  distinctly  says,  than 
he  usually  enjoyed  on  earth.  He  has  had 
a  fever,  but  it  has  left  no  bad  effects.  IJut, 
curiously  enough,  lie  seems  to  be  laboring 
under  a  conviction  that  I  nin  either  dead 
in  the  moon  crater  or  lost  in  the  deep  of 
8|MCC. 

His  messages  began  to  be  received  by 
Mr.  Wendigee  when  that  gentleman  was 
engaged  in  quite  a  different  investigation. 
The  reader  will  no  doubt  recall  the  little 
excitement  that  began  the  century,  arising 
out  of  an  announcement  by  Mr.  Nikola 
Tesla,  the  American  electrical  celebrity, 
that  he  had  received  a  message  from  Mars. 
His  announcement  presented  in  a  popular 
form  a  fact  that  lmd  long  l>ecn  familiar  to 
scientific  people,  namely  that,  from  some 
unknown  source  in  space,  waves  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  disturbance,  entirely  similar  to 
those  used  by  Signor  Marconi  for  his  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,  are  constantly  reaching  the 
earth.  Besides  Mr.  Tesla,  quite  a  number 
of  other  observers  have  l>con  engaged  in 
perfecting  apparatus  for  receiving  and 
recording  these  vibrations,  though  few 
would  go  so  far  as  to  consider  them  actual 
messages  from  some  extraterrestrial  sender. 
Among  that  few,  however,  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  count  Mr.  Wendigee.  Ever  since 
1HU8  he  has  devoted  himself  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  this  subject,  and  being  a  man  of 
ample  means,  he  has  erected  an  observa¬ 
tory  on  the  flanks  of  Monte  Rosa  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  singularly  adapted  in  every  way  for 
such  observations. 

My  scientific  attainments.  1  must  admit, 
arc  not  great,  but.  so  far  as  they  enable 
me  to  judge,  Mr.  Wend igee’s  contrivances 
for  detecting  and  recording  any  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  electromagnetic  conditions  of 
space  are  singularly  original  and  ingen¬ 
ious.  And.  by  a  happy  combination  of 
circumstances,  they  were  set  up  and  in  oper¬ 
ation  about  two  months  before  Mr.  Cavor 
made  his  first  attempt  to  call  up  the  earth. 
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Consequently,  we  have  fragments  of  his 
communications  even  from  the  l>eginning. 
Unhappily,  they  are  only  fragments,  and 
the  most  momentous  of  all  the  things  that 
he  had  to  tell  humanity,  the  instructions, 
that  is,  for  the  making  of  favorite,  have, 
if  indeed  he  has  yet  transmitted  them, 
throbbed  themselves  away  unrecorded  into 
space.  So  far  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
getting  a  response  hack  to  Mr.  favor.  lie 
cannot  tell,  therefore,  what  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  or  what  we  have -missed,  nor  indeed 

does  he  certainly  know  that  anv  one  on 

•  • 

earth  is  really  aware  of  his  efforts  to  reach 
us.  And  the  persistence  lie  has  displayed 
in  sending  over  a  dozeu  long  descriptions 
of  lunar  affairs — as  they  would  lie  if  we 
had  them  complete — shows  how  much  his 
mind  has  been  turned  hack  toward  his 
native  planet  since  he  left  it  two  years  ago. 

You  can  imagine  how  amazed  Mr.  Wen- 
digee  must  have  been  when  he  discovered 
the  record  of  electromagnetic  disturbances 
interlaced  by  Mr.  favor’s  straightforward 
English,  lie  knew  nothing  of  our  wild 
journey  moonward.  and  suddenly — this 
English  out  of  the  void! 

It  is  well  the  reader  should  understand 
the  conditions  under  which  it  would  seem 
these  messages  are  being  sent.  Somewhere 
within  the  moon,  favor  certainly  has 
access  to  a  Considerable  amount  of  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  and  it  would  seem  he  lias 
rigged  u|> — perhaps  furtively — a  transmit¬ 
ting  arrangement  of  the  Marconi  type. 
This  he  is  able  to  operute  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals.  sometimes  for  only  half  an  hour  or  so. 
sometimes  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a 
stretch.  At  these  times  he  transmits  his 
earthward  message,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  moon  and 
points  upon  the  earth's  surface  is  constantly 
altering.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  and  of 
the  necessary  imperfections  of  our  record¬ 
ing  instruments,  his  communication  comes 
and  goes  in  an  extremely  fitful  manner;  it 
becomes  blurred;  it  “fades  out*’  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  and  altogether  exasperating  way. 
And  added  to  this  is  the  fart  that  Mr.  favor 
is  not  an  expert  operator,  he  lias  partly  for¬ 
gotten  the  code  in  general  use,  and  as  he 
becomes  fatigued  he  droj>s  words  and  mis- 
sj»ells  in  a  curious  manner. 

Altogether,  we  are  probably  missing 
quite  half  of  the  communications  he  makes. 


and  much  of  what  we  get  is  damaged, 
broken  and  partly  effaced.  In  this  ab¬ 
stract  that  follows,  the  reader  must  he  pre¬ 
pared  therefore  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  break,  hiatus  and  change  of  topic.  Mr. 
Wendigee  and  I  are  collaborating  on  a 
complete  and  annotated  edition  of  the 
favor  record,  which  we  1»o|h*  to  publish, 
together  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  in¬ 
struments  employed,  beginning  with  the 
first  volume  in  January  next.  That  will 
be  the  scientific  report  of  which  this  is  only 
the  popular  first  transcript,  which  my  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  publisher  of  Tiik  Cosmopoi.it an 
M ao a z IKK  has  necessitated.  When  the 
last  volume  of  the  ampler  account  will 
ap|x*ar,  depends  upon  Mr.  favor  much 
more  than  it  docs  upon  us. 

XXIII. 

AN  ABSTRACT  OK  TIIK  SIX  MF.SSAOES  KIICHT 
KKC'KIVKI*  KltOM  Mil.  (  AVOK. 

The  two  earlier  messages  of  Mr.  favor 
may  very  well  ho  reserved  for  that  larger 
volume.  They  simply  tell  with  greater 
brevity,  and  with  a  difference  in  several 
details  that  is  interesting  hut  not  of  any 
vital  importance,  the  bare  facts  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  sphere  and  our  departure  from 
the  world.  Throughout,  favor  speaks  of 
me  as  a  man  who  is  dead,  but  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  change  of  temper  as  lie  approaches  our 
landing  on  the  moon.  “Poor  Bed  ford,' ’ 
he  says  of  me,  and,  “this  poor  young 
man*’;  and  he  blames  himself  for  inducing 
a  young  man.  “by  no  means  well  equipped 
for  such  adventures,”  to  leave  a  planet 
“on  which  he  was  indisputably  fitted  to 
succeed'’  on  so  precarious  a  mission.  I 
think  he  underrates  the  part  my  energy  and 
practical  capacity  played  in  bringing  about 
the  realization  of  his  theoretical  sphere. 
“We  arrived. ’ '  lie  says,  with  no  more  ac¬ 
count  of  our  passage  through  space  than  if 
we  had  made  a  journey  of  common  occur¬ 
rence  in  a  rail  way -train. 

And  then  he  Imtoiiics  unfair  in  his  ac¬ 
count  to  an  extent  I  should  not  have 
expected  in  a  man  trained  in  the  search 
for  truth.  Looking  hack  over  my  previ¬ 
ously  written  account  of  these  tilings,  I 
must  insist  that  I  have  been  altogether 
more  fair  to  favor  than  he  has  been  to  me. 
I  have  extenuated  little  and  suppressed 
nothing.  But  his  account  is: 
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“It  speedily  became  apparent  that  the 
entire  strangeness  of  our  circumstances  and 
surroundings — great  loss  of  weight,  atten¬ 
uated  but  highly  oxygenated  air.  consequent 
exaggeration  of  the  results  of  muscular 
effort,  rapid  development  of  weird  plants 
from  obscure  spores,  lurid  sky — was 
exciting  inv  companion  unduly.  On  the 
moon  his  character  seemed  to  deteriorate. 
He  became  impulsive,  rash  and  quarrelsome. 
In  a  little  while  his  folly  in  devouring  some 
gigantic  vesicles,  and  his  consequent  intox¬ 
ication,  led  to  our  capture  by  the  Selenites 
— before  we  lmd  had  any  opportunity  of 
properly  observing  their  wavs." 

(He  says,  you  observe,  nothing  of  his 
own  concession  to  these  same  “vesicles.") 

And  he  goes  on  from  that  point  to  say 
that  “we  came  to  a  difficult  passage  with 
them,  and  Bedford,  mistaking  certain 
gestures  of  theirs" — pretty  gestures  they 
were — “gave  way  to  a  panic  violence,  lie 
ran  amuck,  killed  three,  ami  perforce  I 
had  to  flee  with  hirn  after  the  outrage. 
Subsequently  we  fought  with  a  numl>er 
who  endeavored  to  bar  our  wav,  and  slew 
seven  or  eight  more.  It  says  much  for  the 
tolerance  of  these  beings,  that  on  my  re¬ 
capture  I  was  not  instantly  slain.  We 
made  our  way  to  the  exterior,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  in  the  crater  of  our  arrival,  to  increase 
our  chances  of  recovering  our  sphere.  But 
presently  l  came  upon  u  body  of  Selenites. 
led  by  two  who  were  curiously  different 
even  in  form  from  any  of  those  we  had  seen 
hitherto,  with  larger  heads  and  smaller 
bodies,  much  more  elaborately  wrapped 
about.  And  after  evading  them  for 
some  time.  I  fell  into  a  crevasse,  cut  my 
head  rather  badly  and  displaced  my  patella, 
and  finding  crawling  very  painful,  decided 
to  surrender — if  they  would  still  permit  me 
to  do  so.  This  they  did ;  and  perceiving 
my  helpless  condition,  carried  me  with 
them  again  into  the  moon.  And  of  Bed¬ 
ford  I  have  heard  or  seen  nothing  more; 
nor,  so  far  ns  I  can  gather,  has  any  Sele¬ 
nite.  Either  the  night  overtook  him  in  the 
crater,  or  else,  which  is  more  probable,  he 
found  the  sphere,  and  desiring  to  steal  a 
march  upon  me,  made  off  with  it- — only,  I 
fear,  to  find  it  uncontrollable  and  to  meet 
a  more  lingering  fate  in  outer  space." 

And  with  that  Mr.  ( ’a vor  dismisses  me 
and  goes  on  to  more  interesting  topics.  I 


dislike  the  idea  of  seeming  to  use  my  posi¬ 
tion  as  his  editor  to  deflect  his  story  in  my 
own  interest,  hut  I  am  obliged  to  protest 
here  against  the  turn  lie  gives  these  occur¬ 
rences.  He  says  nothing  about  that  gasp¬ 
ing  message  on  the  blood-stained  paper  in 
which  he  told,  or  attempted  to  tell,  a  very 
different  story.  The  dignified  self-sur¬ 
render  is  an  altogether  new  view  of  the 
affair  that  has  come  to  him,  I  must  insist, 
since  he  ln-gan  to  feel  secure  among  the 
lunar  people;  and  as  for  the  “stealing  a 
march"  conception,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
let  the  reader  decide  between  us  on  what 
he  has  before  him.  I  know  I  am  not  a 
model  man — I  have  made  no  pretense  to 
be.  But  ain  I  that  t 

However,  that  is  the  sum  of  my  wrongs. 

From  this  point  I  can  edit  Mr.  Cavor 
with  an  untroubled  mind,  for  he  mentions 
me  no  more. 

It  wonld  sccin  the  Selenites  who  had 
come  upon  him  carried  him  to  some  point 
in  the  interior  down  **a  great  shaft"  by 
means  of  what  he  describes  as  “a  sort  of 
balloon."  We  gather  from  the  rather  con¬ 
futed  passage  in  which  he  describes  this, 
and  from  a  numl»er  of  chance  allusions  and 
hints  in  other  ami  subsequent  messages, 
that  this  “great  shaft”  is  one  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  system  of  artificial  shafts  that  run, 
each  from  wlmt  is  called  a  lunar  “crater," 
downward  for  very  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
toward  the  central  portion  of  our  satellite. 
These  shafts  communicate  by  transverse 
tunnels,  they  throw  out  abysmal  caverns 
and  expand  into  great  globular  places;  the 
whole  of  the  moon's  substance  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  inward  is  a  more  sponge  of 
rock.  “Partly,"  says  Cavor,  “its  spongi¬ 
ness  is  natural,  but  very  largely  it  is  due 
to  the  enormous  industry  of  the  Selenites 
in  the  past,  the  enormous  circular  mounds 
of  the  excavated  rock  and  earth  they  have 
expelled  forming  those  great  circles  about 
the  tunnels  which  the  earthly  astronomers, 
pursuing  a  false  analogy,  have  identified 
as  volcanoes." 

It  was  down  this  shaft  they  took  him, 
in  this  “sort  of  balloon”  he  speaks  of.  at 
first  into  an  inky  blackness  and  then  into 
a  region  of  continually  increasing  phos¬ 
phorescence.  Cavor' s  dispatches  show 
him  to  be  curiously  regardless  of  detail  for 
a  scientific  man.  but  we  gather  that  this 
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light  whs  due  to  the  streams  and  cascades  minous  blue  milk  that  is  just  on  the  boil." 
of  water — ‘‘no  doubt  containing  some  phos-  “This  Lunar  Sea,  "  says  C’avor  in  a  later 

phorescent  organisin'* — that  flowed  ever  passage,  "is  not  a  stagnant  ocean.  A  solar 
more  abundantly  downward  toward  the  tide  sends  it  in  a  perpetual  flow  around  the 
Central  Sea.  And  as  he  descended,  he  lunar  axis,  and  strange  storms  and  boilings 
says,  “the  Selenites  also  became  lumi-  and  rushings  of  its  waters  occur,  and  at 
nous.”  And  at  last,  far  below  him.  he  times  cold  winds  and  thunderings  that 
saw  ns  it  were  a  lake  of  hcatlcss  tire,  the  ascend  out  of  it  into  the  busy  ways  of  the 
waters  of  the  Central  Sea,  glowing  ami  great  ant-hill  above.  It  is  only  when  the 
eddying  in  strange  perturbation,  “like  lu-  water  is  in  motion  that  it  gives  out  light: 
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in  its  rare  seasons  of  calm  it  is  blue. 
Commonly  when  one  sees  it,  its  waters  rise 
and  fall  in  an  oily  swell,  and  flakes  and  l>ig 
rafts  of  shining,  bubbly  foam  drift  with 
the  sluggish,  faintly  glowing  current. 
The  Selcnites  navigate  its  cavernous  straits 
and  lagoons  in  little  shallow  boats  of  a 
C&noe-like  shape,  and  even  before  my  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  galleries  about  the  Grand  Lunar 
who  is  Master  of  the  Moon.  I  was  permitted 
to  make  a  brief  excursion  on  its  waters. 

“The  caverns  and  passages  are  naturally 
very  tortuous.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
ways  are  known  only  to  expert  pilots 
among  the  fishermen,  and  not  infrequently 
Helen ites  arc  lost  forever  in  their  labyrinths. 
In  their  remoter  recesses.  I  am  told,  strange 
creatures  lurk,  some  of  the  terrible  and 
dangerous  creatures  that  all  the  science  of 
the  moon  has  been  unable  to  exterminate. 
There  is  particularly  the  Kapha,  an  inex¬ 
tricable  mass  of  clutching  tentacles  that  one 
hacks  to  pieces  only  to  multiply;  and  the 
T/.ee,  a  darting  creature  that  is  never  seen, 
so  subtly  and  suddenly  does  it  slay.  .  .  " 

He  gives  a  gleam  of  description: — 

“I  was  reminded  on  this  excursion  of 
what  I  have  read  of  the  Mammoth  Cave; 
if  only  I  had  had  a  yellow  flambeau  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pervading  blue  light,  and  a 
solid-looking  boatman  with  an  oar  instead 
of  a  scuttle-faced  Selenite  working  an 
engine  at  the  back  of  the  canoe.  I  could 
have  imagined  I  had  suddenly  got  bark  to 
earth.  The  rocks  alamt  us  were  very 
various — sometimes  black,  sometimes  pale- 
blue  and  veined,  and  once  they  flashed  and 
glittered  as  though  we  had  come  into  a 
mine  of  sapphires.  And  below,  one  saw 
the  ghostly,  phosphorescent  fishes  flash  and 
vanish  in  the  hardly  less  phosphorescent 
deep.  Then  presently  a  long  ultramarine 
vista  down  the  turgid  stream  of  one  of  the 
channels  of  traflic,  and  a  landing-stage,  and 
then  perhaps  a  glimpse  up  the  enormous 
crowded  shaft  of  one  of  the  vertical  ways. 

“In  one  great  place,  heavy  with  glisten¬ 
ing  stalactites,  a  number  of  boats  were 
fishing.  We  went  alongside  one  of  these 
and  watched  the  long-armed  fishing  Sel- 
enites  winding  in  a  net.  They  were  little 
hunchbacked  insects  with  very  strong 
arms,  short  bandy-legs  and  crinkled  face- 
masks.  As  they  pulled  at  it.  that  net 
seemed  the  heaviest  thing  I  had  come  upon 


in  the  moon.  It  was  loaded  with  weights 
— no  doubt  of  gold — and  it  took  a  long 
time  to  draw,  for  in  those  waters  the 
larger  and  more  edible  fish  lurk  deep. 
The  fish  in  the  net  came  up  like  a  blue 
moon  rise — a  blaze  of  darting,  tossing  blue. 

“Among  their  catch  was  a  many-tentac- 
ulate,  evil-eyed,  black  thing,  ferociously 
active,  whose  ap|>enrancc  they  greeted  with 
shrieks  and  twitters,  and  which  with 
quick,  nervous  movements  they  hacked  to 
pieces  by  means  of  little  hatchets.  All  its 
dissevered  limbs  continued  to  lash  and 
writhe  in  a  vicious  manner.  Afterward, 
when  fever  had  hold  of  me,  I  <1  reamed 
again  and  again  of  that  bitter,  furious 
creature  rising  so  vigorous  ami  active  out 
of  the  unknown  sea.  It  was  the  most 
active  and  malignant  thing  of  all  the  liv¬ 
ing  creatures  I  have  yet  seen  in  this  world 
inside  the  moon. 

“The  surface  of  this  sea  must  be  very 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  (if  not  more) 
below  the  level  of  the  moon's  exterior. 
All  the  cities  of  the  moon  lie,  I  learned,  in 
such  cavernous  spaces  and  artificial  gal¬ 
leries  as  I  have  described,  immediately 
aln»ve  this  Central  Sen,  and  communicate 
with  the  exterior  by  enormous  vertical 
shafts  which  open  invariably  in  what  are 
called  by  earthly  astronomers  the  ‘craters’ 
of  the  inoon.  The  lid  covering  one  such 
aperture  I  had  already  seen  during  the 
wanderings  that  had  preceded  my  capture. 

“ Upon  the  condition  of  the  less  central 
portion  of  the  moon.  I  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  very  precise  knowledge.  There  is  an 
enormous  system  of  caverns  in  which  the 
mooncalves  shelter  during  the  night,  and 
there  are  abattoirs  and  the  like,  for  in  one 
of  these  it  was  that  Bedford  and  I  fought 
with  the  Selenite  fletehors,  and  I  have  since 
seen  balloons  laden  with  meat  descending 
out  of  the  upper  dark.  I  have  us  yet 
scarcely  learned  as  much  of  these  things  as 
a  Zulu  in  London  would  learn  about 
the  British  corn  supplies  in  the  same  time. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  vertical 
shafts  and  the  vegetation  of  the  surface 
must  play  an  essential  role  in  ventilating 
and  keeping  fresh  the  atmosphere  of  the 
moon.  At  one  time,  and  particularly  on 
my  first  emergence  from  my  prison,  there 
was  certainly  a  cold  wind  blowing  doten 
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the  shaft,  and  later  there  was  a  kind  of 
sirocco  upward  that  corresponded  with  my 
fever.  For  at  the  end  of  about  three 
weeks,  I  fell  ill  of  an  indefinable  sort  of 
fever,  and  in  spite  of  sleep  and  the  quinine 
I  had  in  my  pocket,  I  re¬ 
mained  ill  and  fretting 
miserably  almost  to  the  time 
when  l  was  taken  into  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Lunar 
who  is  Master  of  the  Moon. 

“I  will  uotdilatcon  the 
wretchedness  of  my  condi¬ 
tion,"  he  remarks,  * ‘during 
those  days  of  ill  health." 

And  he  goes  on  with  great 
amplitude  with  details  I 
omit  here.  “My  tempera¬ 
ture,"  he  concludes, 

"kept  at  over  a  hundred 
degrees  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  lost  all  desire  for  food.  I 
had  stagnant  waking  in¬ 
tervals,  and  sleep  tormented 
by  dreams,  and  at  one 
phase  I  was,  I  remember, 
so  weak  as  to  Ihj  earth -sick 
and  almost  hysterical.  I 
longed  almost  intolerably 
for  color  to  break  the  ever¬ 
lasting  blue." 

He  reverts  again 
cntly  to  the  topic 
sponge-caught  lunar  atmos¬ 
phere.  I  am  told  by  astron¬ 
omers  and  physicists  that 
all  he  tells  is  in  absolute 
accordance  with  what  was 
already  known  of  the  moon’s 
condition.  Had  earthly 
astronomers  had  the  cour¬ 
age  and  imagination  to 
push  home  a  bold  induc¬ 
tion,  says  Mr.  Wendigee, 
they  might  have  foretold 
almost  everything  that 
Cavor  has  to  say  of  the 
general  structure  of  the 
moou.  They  know  now 
pretty  certainly  that  moon 
and  earth  arc  not  so  much 
satellite  and  primary  as 
smaller  and  greater  sisters, 
made  out  of  one  mass, 
and  consequently  made  of 


the  same  material.  And  since  the  density 
of  the  moon  is  only  three- fifths  that  of 
the  earth,  there  can  be  nothing  for  it  but 
that  she  is  hollowed  out  by  a  great  system 
of  caverns.  There  was  no  necessity,  says 
Sir  Jabez  Flap,  F.Il.S.,  that  most  enter¬ 
taining  exponent  of  the  facetious  side  of 

the  stars,  that  we 
should  ever  have  gone 
to  the  moon  to  find 
out  such  easy  infer¬ 
ences,  anti  points  the 
quip  with  an  allusion 
of  Gruyftre 
—  but 
he  cer¬ 
tain  1  y 
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might  have  announced  his  knowledge 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  moon  l»efore. 
And  if  the  moon  is  hollow,  then  the  ap¬ 
parent  absence  of  air  and  water  is,  of 
course,  quite  easily  explained.  The  sea 
lies,  of  course,  inside  at  the  bottom  of  the 
caverns,  and  the  air  travels  through  the 
great  sponge  of  galleries  in  accordance 
with  simple  physical  laws.  The  caverns 
of  the  moon,  on  the  whole,  are  very  windy 
places.  As  the  sunlight  comes  round  the 
moon,  the  air  in  the  outer  galleries  on 
that  side  is  heated,  its  pressure  increases, 
some  flows  out  on  the  exterior  and 
mingles  with  the  evaporating  air  of  the 
craters  (where  the  plants  remove  its  car¬ 
bonic  acid),  while  the  greater  portion  flows 
round  through  the  galleries  to  replace  the 
shrinking  air  of  the  cooling  side  that  the 
sunlight  has  left.  There  is  therefore  a  con¬ 
stant  eastward  breeze  in  the  air  of  the  outer 
galleries,  and  an  upflow  during  the  lunar  day 
in  the  shafts,  complicated,  of  course,  very 
greatly  by  the  varying  shape  of  the  galleries 
and  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  the  Sele¬ 
nite  inind. 

XXIV. 

TDK  NATURAL  HISTORY  OK  TIIK  8BLKNITK8. 

The  messages  of  Cavor,  from  the  sixth 
up  to  the  one  that  was  recorded  by  us 
yesterday,  April  19th,  are  for  the  most  part 
so  much  broken,  and  they  abound  so  in 
repetitions,  that  they  scarcely  form  a  con¬ 
secutive  narrative.  They  will  be  given  in 
full  course  in  the  scientific  report,  but  here 
it  will  be  far  more  convenient  to  continue 
simply  to  abstract  ami  quote,  as  in  the 
former  chapter.  We  have  subjected  every 
word  to  a  keen  critical  scrutiny,  and  my 
own  brief  memories  and  impressions  of 
lunar  things  have  been  of  inestimable  help 
in  interpreting  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  impenetrably  dark.  And  naturally, 
our  interest  as  that  of  living  beings  centers 
far  more  upon  the  strange  community  of 
lunar  insects  in  which  he  is  living,  it 
would  seem  as  an  honored  guest,  than  upon 
the  mere  physical  condition  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  made  it  clear,  I  think, 
that  the  Selenites  whom  I  saw  resembled 
man  in  maintaining  the  erect  attitude  and 
in  having  four  limbs,  and  I  have  compared 
the  general  appearance  of  their  heads  and 
the  jointing  of  their  limbs  to  that  of  in¬ 


sects.  I  huve  mentioned,  too,  the  peculiar 
consequence  of  the  smaller  gravitation  of 
the  moon  on  their  fragile  slightness. 
Cavor  confirms  me  upon  all  these  points. 
He  calls  them  “animals,'’  though  of 
course  they  fall  under  no  division  of  the 
classification  of  earthly  creatures,  and,  he 
points  out.  “the  insect  type  of  anatomy 
had,  fortunately  for  men,  never  exceeded 
a  relatively  very  small  size  on  earth.” 
The  largest  insects,  living  or  extinct,  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  measure  six  inches 
in  length — “but  here,  against  the  lesser 
gravitation  of  the  moon,  a  creature  cer¬ 
tainly  as  much  insect  as  vertebrate  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  attain  to  human  and 
ultrahuman  dimensions.  “ 

He  docs  not  mention  the  ant,  but 
throughout  his  allusions  the  ant  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  brought  before  my  mind, 
in  its  sleepless  activity,  in  its  intelligence 
ami  social  organization,  in  its  structure, 
ami  more  particularly  in  the  fact  that  it 
displays  in  addition  to  the  two  forms,  the 
male  ami  the  female  form,  that  almost  all 
animals  possess,  a  number  of  other  sexless 
creatures — workers,  soldiers  and  the  like 
— differing  from  one  another  in  structure, 
character,  power  and  use,  and  yet  all 
memlwrs  of  the  same  species.  But  of 
course  these  Selenites  are  not  only  colos¬ 
sal  ly  greater  in  size  than  ants  hut  also,  in 
Cavor's  opinion,  in  respect  to  intelligence, 
morality  and  social  wisdom,  on  the  same 
scale  are  they  greater  than  men. 

There  are  almost  innumerable  sorts  of 
Selenite.  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate 
the  very  considerable  difference  observable 
in  such  Selenites  of  the  Outer  (’rust  as  I 
happened  to  encounter.  The  differences  in 
size,  hue  ami  sha|io  were  certainly  as  wide 
ns  the  differences  between,  the  most  widely 
separated  races  of  men.  But  such  differ¬ 
ences  as  I  saw  fade  absolutely  to  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  huge  distinctions 
of  which  Cavor  tells.  It  would  seem  that 
the  exterior  Selenites  I  saw  were  indeed 
mostly  of  one  color  and  occupation,  moon¬ 
calf  herds,  butchers  and  fletehers  and  the 
like.  But  within  the  moon,  practically 
unsuspected  by  me,  there  are,  it  seems,  a 
number  of  other  sorts  of  Selenite,  differing 
in  size,  differing  in  form,  differing  in 
power  and  appearance,  anil  yet  not  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  creatures,  but  only  dif- 
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fereDt  forms  of  one  species.  The  moon  is 
indeed  a  sort  of  vast  ant-hill,  only  instead 
of  there  being  only  four  or  five  sorts  of 
ant — worker,  soldier,  winged  male,  queen 
and  slave — there  are  many  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  Selenite,  and  almost  every 
gradation  between  one  sort  and  another. 

It  would  seem  the  discovery  came  upon 
favor  very  speedily.  I  infer,  rather  than 
learn  from  his  narrative,  that  he  was  capt¬ 
ured  by  the  mooncalf  herds  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  those  other  Selenites  who  “have 
larger  brain -cases  (heads'!  and  very  much 
shorter  legs.”  Finding  lie  would  not 
walk,  even  under  the  goad,  they  carried 
him  into  darkness — crossed  a  narrow, 
plunk -like  bridge  that  may  have  been  the 
identical  bridge  I  had  refused — and  put 
him  down  in  something  that  must  have 
seemed  at  first  to  be  some  sort  of  lift. 
This  was  the  balloon — it  hail  certainly  liuen 
absolutely  invisible  to  us  in  the  darkness — 
and  what  hail  seemed  to  me  a  mere  plank - 
walking  into  the  void  was  really  no  doubt 
the  passage  of  the  gangway.  In  this  ho 
descended  toward  constantly  more  lumi¬ 
nous  strata  of  the  moon.  At  first  they  de¬ 
scended  in  silence — save  for  the  twitterings 
of  the  Selenites — and  then  into  a  stir  of 
windy  movement.  In  u  little  while  the 
profound  blackness  had  made  his  eyes  so 
sensitive  that  he  began  to  sec  more  and 
more  of  the  tilings  about  him,  and  at  last 
the  vague  took  shape. 

“Conceive  an  enormous  cylindrical 
space,  **  says  favor  in  his  seventh  message, 
“a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  perhaps,  very 
dimly  lit  at  first  and  then  brighter,  with 
big  platforms  twisting  down  its  sides  in  a 
spiral  that  vanishes  at  last  below  in  a  blue 
profundity;  and  lit  even  more  brightly — 
one  could  not  tell  how  or  why.  Think  of 
the  well  of  the  very  largest  spiral  staircase 
or  lift -shaft  that  you  have  ever  looked 
down,  and  magnify  that  by  a  hundred. 
Imagine  it  at  twilight  and  seen  through 
blue  glass.  Imagine  yourself  looking 
down  that — only  imagine  also  that  you 
feel  extraordinarily  light  and  have  got  rid 
of  any  giddy  feeling  you  might  have  on 
earth — and  you  will  have  the  first  condi¬ 
tions  of  my  impression.  Hound  this  enor¬ 
mous  shaft  imagine  a  broad  gallery  running 
in  a  much  steeper  spiral  than  would  be 
credible  on  earth,  and  forming  a  steep  road 


protected  from  the  gulf  only  by  a  little 
parapet  that  vanishes  at  last  in  perspective 
a  couple  of  miles  below. 

“Looking  up,  I  saw  the  very  fellow  of 
the  downward  vision;  it  had,  of  course, 
the  effect  of  looking  into  a  very  steep  cone. 
A  wind  was  blowing  down  the  shaft,  and 
far  above,  I  fancy,  I  heard,  growing  fainter 
and  fainter,  the  bellowing  of  the  moon¬ 
calves  that  were  being  driven  down  again 
from  their  evening  pasturage  on  the  ex¬ 
terior,  and  through  long  transverse  tunnels 
toward  the  next  available  crater.  And 
down  on  the  galleries  were  scattered 
numerous  moon  people,  pallid,  faintly  self- 
luminous  insects,  regarding  our  appearance 
or  busied  on  unknown  errands. 

“Either  I  faucied  it.  or  a  Hake  of  snow 
came  drifting  swiftly  down  on  the  icy 
breeze.  And  then,  falling  like  a  snow¬ 
flake,  a  little  figure,  a  little  man -insect 
dinging  to  a  parachute,  drove  down  very 
swiftly  toward  the  central  places  of  the  moon. 

“The  big-headed  Selenite  sitting  beside 
mo,  seeing  me  move  my  head  with  the 
gesture  of  one  who  saw,  (minted  with  his 
trunk -like  ‘hand’  ami  indicated  a  sort  of 
jetty  coming  into  sight  very  far  below ;  a 
little  landing-stage  as  it  were,  hanging 
into  the  void.  As  it  swept  up  toward  us, 
our  (iace  di minished  very  rapidly,  and  in  a 
few  momenta,  as  it  seemed,  we  were 
abreast  of  it  ami  at  rest.  A  mooring  rope 
was  Hung  and  grasped,  and  I  found  myself 
pulled  down  to  a  level  with  a  great  crowd 
of  Selenites  who  jostled  to  see  me. 

“It  was  an  incredible  crowd.  Suddenly 
and  violently  there  was  forced  upon  my 
attention  the  vast  amount  of  difference 
there  is  amongst  the  |H*ople  of  the  moot). 
Indeed,  there  seemed  not  two  alike  in  all 
that  jostling  multitude.  They  differed  in 
shape,  they  differed  in  size.  Some  bulged 
ami  overhung,  some  ran  about  among  the 
feet  of  their  fellows,  some  twined  ami 
interlaced  like  snakes.  All  of  them  had  a 
grotesque  and  disquieting  suggestion  of  an 
insect  that  has  somehow  contrived  to  mock 
humanity.  All  seemed  to  present  an  in¬ 
credible  exaggeration  of  some  particular 
feature.  One  had  a  vast  right  fore-limb, 
a  huge  antennal  arm  as  it  were.  One 
seemed  all  legs,  poised  as  it  were  on  stilts. 
Another  protruded  an  enormous  nose- 1 ike 
organ  l»cside  a  sharply  speculative  eye  that 
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made  him  startlingly  human  until  one  saw 
his  expressionless  mouth.  One  has  seen 
Punchinellos  made  of  lobster-claws — he 
was  like  that.  The  strange  and  (except 
for  the  want  of  mandibles  and  palps)  most 
insect- like  head  of  the  mooncalf- minders, 
underwent  astounding  transformations: 
here  it  was  broad  and  low.  here  high  and 
narrow ;  here  its  vacuous  brow  was  drawn 
out  into  horns  and  strange  features,  here 
it  was  whiskered  and  divided  and  there 
with  a  grotesquely  human  profile.  There 
were  several  brain-cases  distended  like 
bladders  to  a  huge  size.  The  eyes  t«»o 
were  strangely  varied — some  quite  ele¬ 
phantine  in  their  small  alertness,  some 
huge  pits  of  darkness.  There  wen*  amaz¬ 
ing  forms  with  heads  reduced  to  micro¬ 
scopic  proportions  and  blobhy  bodies,  and 
fantastic,  flimsy  things  that  existed,  it 
would  seem,  only  as  a  basis  for  vast,  white- 
rimmed.  glaring  eyes.  And  oddest  of  all, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  for  the  moment — two 
or  three  of  these  weird  inhabitants  of  a 

subterranean  world,  a  world  sheltered  bv 

• 

innumerable  miles  of  rock  from  sun  or 
rain.  carrM  umbrella*  in  their  tentaculate 
hands — real,  terrestrial-looking  umbrellas! 
And  then  I  thought  of  the  parachutist  I 
had  watched  descend. 

“These  moon  people  behaved  exactly  as 
a  human  crowd  might  have  done  in  similar 
circumstances:  they  jostled  and  thrust 
one  another,  they  shoved  one  another 
aside,  they  even  clambered  upon  one  an¬ 
other  to  get  a  glimpse  of  me.  Every 
moment  they  increased  in  numbers,  ami 
pressed  more  urgently  upon  the  disks  of 
my  ushers*’ — Cavor  does  not  explain  what 
he  means  by  this — “every  moment  fresh 
shapes  forced  themselves  upon  my 
ustounded  attention.  And  presently  I 
was  signed  and  helped  into  a  sort  of 
litter,  and  lifted  up  on  the  shoulders  of 
strong-armed  bearers  and  so  borne  over 
this  seething  nightmare  toward  the  apart¬ 
ments  that  were  provided  for  me  in  the 
moon.  All  about  me  were  eyes,  faces, 
masks,  tentacles,  a  leathery  noise  like  the 
rustling  of  beetle- wings,  and  a  great  bleat¬ 
ing  and  twittering  of  Selenite  voices.*’ 

We  gather  lie  was  taken  to  a  “hexagonal 
apartment.”  and  there  for  a  space  was 
confined.  Afterward  lie  was  given  a  much 


more  considerable  liberty,  indeed  almost 
as  much  freedom  as  one  has  in  a  civilized 
town  on  earth.  It  would  appear  that 
this  mysterious  Being,  the  central  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  moon,  has  appointed  two 
Selenites  with  large  heads  to  guard  and 
study  him,  and  to  establish  whatever 
mental  communications  are  possible  with 
him.  And,  amazing  and  incredible  ns  it 
may  seem,  these  two  creatures,  these 
gigantic  men- insects,  these  beings  of  an¬ 
other  world,  are  even  now  rapidly  master¬ 
ing  the  English  tongue. 

Cavor  speaks  of  them  as  Phi-oo  nnd 
Tsi-puff.  Phi-oo.  he  says,  is  about  five 
feet  high;  he  has  slender  legs  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  slight  feet  of  the 
common  lunar  pattern;  on  this  rises  a 
little  body,  which  throbs  with  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  his  heart.  He  has  long,  soft, 
ninny-jointed  arms  ending  in  a  tentacled 
grip,  and  his  neck  is  niany-jointed  in  the 
usual  way,  but  exceptionally  short  ami 
thick.  His  head,  says  Cavor — apparently 
alluding  to  some  previous  description  that 
has  gone  astray  in  space — is  of  the  common 
lunar  type,  but  strangely  modified.  The 
mouth  has  the  usual  expressionless  gape, 
but  it  is  unusually  small  and  pointing 
downward,  and  the  mask  is  reduced  to 
the  size  of  a  large,  fiat  nose- flap.  On 
either  side  are  the  little  hen-like  eyes. 
The  rest  of  the  head  is  distended  into  a 
huge  globe,  and  the  chili  nous  leathery 
cuticle  of  the  mooncalf  herds  to  a  mere 
membrane  through  which  the  pulsating 
brain  movements  are  distinctly  visible. 
He  is  a  creature,  indeed,  with  a  tremen¬ 
dously  hypertrophied  brain,  and  with  the 
rest  of  his  organism  both  relatively  and 
absolutely  dwarfed.  In  one  passage  Cavor 
compares  the  back  view  of  him  to  Atlas 
supporting  the  world.  Tsi-puIT.  it  seems, 
is  a  very  similar  insect,  but  his  “face” 
is  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length,  nnd 
the  brain  hypertrophy  being  in  different 
regions,  his  head  is  not  round  but  pear- 
shaped.  with  the  stalk  downward.  There 
are  also  litter-carriers,  lop-sided  beings 
with  enormous  shoulders:  very  spidery 
ushers;  and  a  squat  food-attendant,  in 
Cavor’s  present  retinue. 

The  manner  in  which  Phi-oo  and  Tsi- 
pull  attacked  the  problem  of  speech  was 
fairly  obvious. 
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They  came  into  this  “hexagonal  cell” 
iu  which  Cavor  was  confined,  and  began 
imitating  every  sound  he  made,  beginning 
with  a  cough.  He  seems  to  have  grasped 
their  intention  with  great  quickness  and 
begun  repeating  words  to  them  and  pointing. 
The  procedure  was  probably  always  the 
same.  Phi-oo  would  attend  to  Cavor  for 
a  space,  then  j»oint  also  and  say  the  won! 
he  had  heard.  The  first  word  he  mastered 
was  “man,”  and  the  second  “Mooney” 
— which  Cavor  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
seems  to  have  used  instead  of  “Selenite"  for 
them.  As  soon  as  Phi-oo  was  assured  of 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  he  repeated  it  to 
Tsi-pufT,  who  remembered  it  infallibly. 
They  mattered  over  one  hundred  English 
noun  a  at  their  jirst  tession. 

Subsequently,  it  seems,  they  brought  an 
artist  with  them  to  assist  the  work  of 
explanation  with  sketches  and  diagrams 
— C’avor’s  drawings  being  rather  crude. 
He  was,  says  Cavor.  “a  being  with  an 
active  arm  and  an  arresting  eye.  and  he 
seems  to  draw  with  incredible  swiftness. 

The  eleventh  message  is  undoubtedly 
only  a  fragment  of  a  longer  communica¬ 
tion.  After  some  broken  sentences  the 
record  of  which  is  unintelligible,  it  goes 
on: — 

“But  it  will  interest  only  linguists,  and 


delay  me  too  long,  to  give  the  details  of 
the  scries  of  intent  parleys  of  which  these 
were  the  beginning,  and  indeed  I  very 
much  doubt  if  I  could  give  in  anything 
like  the  proper  older  all  the  twistings  and 
turnings  that  we  made  in  our  pursuit  of 
mutual  comprehension.  Verbs  were  soon 
plain  sailing — at  least  such  active  verbs  as 
I  could  express  by  drawings;  some  adjec¬ 
tives  were  easy;  but  when  it  came  to  ab¬ 
stract  nouns,  to  prepositions,  and  the  sort 
of  hackneyed  figures  of  speech  by  means 
of  which  so  much  is  expressed  on  earth,  it 
was  like  diving  in  cork  jackets.  Indeed, 
these  difficulties  were  insurmountable  until 
to  the  sixth  lesson  came  a  fourth  assistant, 
a  being  with  a  huge  football -shaped  head, 
whose  forte  was  clearly  the  pursuit  of 
intricate  analogy.  He  entered  in  a  pre¬ 
occupied  manner,  stumbling  against  a 
stool,  and  the  difficulties  that  arose  had  to 
Ik*  presented  to  him  with  a  certain  amount 
of  clamor  and  hitting  and  pricking  before 
they  reached  his  apprehension.  But  once 
he  was  involved,  his  penetration  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  Whenever  there  came  a  need  of 
thinking  beyond  Phi-oo's  by  no  means 
limited  scope,  this  prolate- headed  person 
was  in  request,  but  he  invariably  told  the 
conclusion  to  Tsi-pufT,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  remembered :  Tsi-pufT  was  ever  the 
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arsenal  of  facts.  And  so  we  advanced  again. 

“It  seemed  long,  and  yet  brief — a 
matter  of  days — before  I  was  positively 
talking  with  these  insects  of  the  moon. 
Of  course,  at  first  it  was  an  intercourse 
tedious  and  exasperating,  but  impercepti- 
bly  it  has  grown  to  comprehension.  And 
my  patience  has  grown  to  meet  its  limita¬ 
tions.  Phi-oo  it  is  who  does  all  the  talk¬ 
ing.  He  does  it  with  a  vast  amount  of 
meditative  provisional  ‘M’ra — m*m*;  and 
he  has  caught  up  one  or  two  phrases.  ‘If 
I  may  say.’  ‘If  you  understand.*  and 
beads  all  his  speech  with  them. 

“Thus  he  would  discourse.  Imagine 
him  explaining  his  artist:  *M‘ra — m  m 
— he — if  I  may  say— draw.  Eat  little — 
drink  little — draw.  Love  draw.  No 
other  thing.  Hate  all  who  not  draw  like 
him.  Angry.  Hate  all  who  draw  like 
him  letter.  Hate  most  people.  Hate  all 
who  not  think  all  world  for  to  draw. 
Angry.  M'm.  All  things  mean  nothing 
to  him — only  draw.  He  like  you  if  you 
understand — new  thing  to  draw.  Ugly — 
striking.  Eh? 

“  ‘He’ — turning  to  Tsi-pufT — ‘love  re¬ 
member  words.  Remember  wonderful 
more  than  any.  Think  no,  draw  no — 
remember!  Say' — here  he  referred  to 
his  gifted  assistant  for  a  word — 'histories 
— all  things.  He  hear  once — say  ever.’ 

“It  is  more  wonderful  to  me  than  I  had 
dreamed  that  anything  ever  could  Ik*  again, 
to  hear  these  extraordinary  erratures — for 
even  familiarity  fails  to  weaken  the  in¬ 
human  effect  of  their  appearance — con¬ 
tinually  piping  a  nearer  approach  to  co¬ 
herent  earthly  speech,  asking  questions, 
giving  answers.  I  feel  that  I  am  casting 
back  to  the  fable- hearing  period  of  child¬ 
hood  again  when  the  ant  and  the  grasshopper 
talked  together  and  the  l»ce  judged  1k*- 
tween  them.” 

And  while  these  linguistic  exercises 
have  been  going  on,  Cavor  seems  to  have 
experienced  a  considerable  relaxation  of 
his  confinement.  The  first  dread  and  dis¬ 
trust  our  unfortunate  conflict  aroused  is 
being,  he  says,  “continually  effaced  by  the 
deliberate  rationality  of  all  I  do.  ...  I 
am  now  able  to  come  and  go  as  I  please,  or 
I  am  restricted  only  for  my  own  good.  So 
it  is  I  have  been  able  to  get  at  this  appa¬ 


ratus.  and.  assisted  by  a  happy  find  among 
the  material  that  is  littered  in  this  enor¬ 
mous  store-cave,  have  contrived  to  dispatch 
these  messages.  So  far,  not  the  slightest 
attempt  has  been  made  to  interfere  with 
me  in  this,  though  I  have  made  it  quite 
clear  to  Phi-oo  that  I  am  signaling  to  the 
earth. 

“  ‘You  talk  toother?*  he  asked,  watch¬ 
ing  me. 

“  ‘Others.*  said  I. 

“  ‘Others,*  he  said.  ‘Oh,  yes.* 

“And  I  went  on  transmitting.  That 
was  the  little  break  in  yesterday's  com¬ 
munication.*’ 

Neither  Mr.  Wendigee  nor  myself  can  as 
vet  identify  that  break. 

Cavor  is  continually  transmitting  correc¬ 
tions  to  his  previous  accounts  of  the  Sele- 
nites.  as  fresh  facts  flow  in  upon  him  to 
modify  his  conclusions,  and  accordingly 
one  gives  the  quotations  that  follow  with 
a  certain  amount  of  reservation.  They  arc 
quoted  from  the  ninth,  the  thirteenth,  and 
the  seventeenth  message  (which  is,  up  to  the 
date  of  writing  this,  the  last  received),  and 
they  seem  to  express  his  present  knowledge 
of  the  moon-folk. 

“In  the  moon.”  hr  says,  “every  citizen 
knows  his  place.  He  is  born  to  that 
place,  and  the  elaborate  discipline  of  train¬ 
ing  and  education  and  surgery  he  under¬ 
goes  tits  him  at  last  so  completely  to  it 
that  he  has  neither  ideas  nor  organs  for  any 
puq*»se  !»eyond  it.  'Why  should  he?' 
Phi-oo  would  ask.  If.  for  example,  a 
Selenite  is  destined  to  Ik*  a  mathematician, 
his  teachers  and  trainers  set  out  at  once  to 
that  end.  They  check  any  incipient  dis¬ 
position  to  other  pursuits,  they  encourage 
his  mathematical  bias  with  a  perfect  psy¬ 
chological  skill.  His  brain  grows,  or  at 
least  the  mathematical  faculties  of  his 
brain  grow,  and  the  rest  of  him  only 
90  much  as  is  necessary  to  sustain  this 
essential  part  of  him.  At  last,  save  for 
rest  and  food,  his  one  delight  lies  in 
the  exercise  and  display  of  his  faculty, 
his  one  interest  in  its  application,  his  sole 
society  with  other  s|>ecialists  in  his  own 
line.  His  brain  grows  continually  larger, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  portions  engaging  in 
mathematics  are  concerned;  they  bulge 
ever  larger  and  seem  to  suck  all  life  and 
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vigor  from  the  rest  of  his  frame.  His 
limbs  shrivel,  his  heart  ami  digestive 
organs  diminish,  his  insect  face  is  hidden 
under  its  bulging  contours.  His  voice  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  squeak  for  the  stating  of 
formulas;  he  seems  deaf  to  ail  but  prop¬ 
erly  enunciated  problems.  The  faculty  of 
laughter,  save  for  the  sudden  discovery  of 
some  paradox,  is  lost  to  him.  His  deepest 
emotion  is  the  evolution  of  a  novel  com¬ 
putation.  And  so  he  attains  his  end. 

‘*Or  again,  a  Selenite  appointed  to  be  a 
minder  of  mooncalves  is  from  his  earliest 
years  induced  to  think  and  live  mooncalf, 
to  find  his  pleasure  in  mooncalf  lore,  his 
exercise  in  the  tending  and  pursuit  of  this 
creature.  Ib*  is  trained  to  Iwcome  wiry 
and  active,  his  eye  is  indurated  to  the 
tight  wrappings,  the  angular  contours,  that 
constitute  a  ‘smart  inooucnlfishness. '  He 
takes  at  hist  no  interest  in  the  dee|»er  part 
of  the  moon;  he  regards  all  Selenites  not 
equally  versed  in  mooncalves  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  derision  or  hostility.  His  thoughts 
arc  of  mooncalf  postures,  and  his  dialect  is 
an  accomplished  mooncalf  technique.  So 
also  he  loves  his  work  ami  discharges  in 
perfect  happiness  the  duty  that  justifies 
his  being.  And  so  it  is  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  Selenites:  each  is  a  perfect 
unit  in  a  world- machine. 

‘•These  big-heads  form  a  sort  of  aristoc¬ 
racy  in  this  strange  society,  and  at  the 
head  of  them,  quintessential  of  the  moon, 
is  that  marvelous  gigantic  ganglion,  the 
Brand  Lunar,  into  whose  presence  I  am 
finally  to  come.  The  unlimited  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  minds  of  the  intellectual  class 
is  rendered  possible  by  the  alwencc  of  any 
bony  skull  in  the  lunar  anatomy,  that 
st range  box  of  bone  that  clamps  about  the 
developing  brain  of  man  imperiously  in¬ 
sisting  ‘Thus  far  and  no  farther’  to  all 
his  possibilities.  They  fall  into  three 
main  classes,  differing  greatly  in  influence 
and  respect.  There  are  the  administrators, 
of  whom  Phi-oo  was  one — Selenites  of 
considerable  initiative  and  versatility,  re¬ 
sponsible  each  for  a  certain  cubic  content 
of  the  moon's  bulk;  the  experts.  like  the 
football -headed  thinker,  who  were  trained 
to  perform  certain  special  operations;  and 
the  erudite,  who  were  the  repositories  of 
all  knowledge.  To  this  little  class  be¬ 
longed  Tsi-puff,  the  first  lunar  professor  of 


terrestrial  languages.  With  regard  to 
these  latter,  it  is  a  curious  little  thing  to 
note  that  the  unlimited  growth  of  the 
lunar  brain  has  rendered  unnecessary  the 
invention  of  all  those  mechanical  aids  to 
brainwork  which  have  distinguished  the 
career  of  man.  There  are  no  hooks,  no 
records  of  any  sort,  no  libraries  or  inscrip¬ 
tions.  All  knowledge  is  stored  in  dis¬ 
tended  brains,  much  as  the  honev-ants  of 
Texas  store  honey  in  their  distended  abdo¬ 
mens.  The  lunar  Somerset  House  and  the 
lunar  British  Museum  Library  arc  collec¬ 
tions  of  living  brains. 

“The  less  specialized  administrators,  I 
note,  do  for  the  most  part  take  a  very 
lively  interest  in  me  whenever  they  en¬ 
counter  me.  Thev  will  come  out  of  the 

• 

way  and  stare  at  me.  and  ask  questions,  to 
which  Phi-oo  will  reply.  I  view  them 
going  hither  und  thither  with  a  retinue  of 
Iwarcrs.  attendants,  shouters,  parachtite- 
carriers.  and  so  forth — queer  groups  to  see. 
The  exj»ertR  for  the  most  part  ignore  me 
completely,  ••veil  as  they  ignore  each  other, 
or  notice  me  only  to  begin  a  clamorous 
exhibition  of  their  distinctive  skill.  The 
erudite  for  the  most  part  are  rapt  in  an 
im|N‘rvioiis  and  apoplectic  complacency, 
from  which  only  a  denial  of  their  erudition 
can  rouse  them.  Usually  they  are  led 
about  by  little  watchers  and  attendants, 
and  often  among  these  there  are  small  and 
active-looking  creatures,  small  females  us¬ 
ually.  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  are  a 
sort  of  wife  to  them;  but  some  of  the  pro- 
founder  scholars  are  altogether  too  great, 
for  locomotion  and  are  carried  from  place 
to  place  in  a  sort  of  sedan  tub,  wabbling 
jellies  of  knowledge  that  enlist  my  respect¬ 
ful  astonishment.  I  have  just  |«ssed  one 
in  coming  to  this  place  where  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  amuse  myself  with  these  elec¬ 
trical  toys — a  vast  shaven  shaky  head,  bald 
and  thin-skinned,  carried  on  his  grotesque 
stretcher.  In  front  and  behind,  his  bearers, 
and  curious,  almost  trumpet -faced,  news- 
disseminators.  shrieked  his  fame. 

“I  have  already  mentioned  the  retinues 
that  accompanied  most  of  the  intellectuals: 
ushers,  bearers,  valets — extraneous  tenta¬ 
cles  and  muscles,  as  it  wen*,  to  replace  the 
abortive  physical  powers  of  these  hypertro¬ 
phied  minds.  Porters  almost  invariably 
accompanied  them.  There  are  also  ex- 
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trcmely  swift  messengers,  with  spider- like 
legs  and  ‘hands'  for  grasping  parachutes; 
and  attendants  with  vocal  organs  that  could 
well-nigh  wake  the  dead.  Apart  from 
their  controlling  intelligence,  these  subordi¬ 
nates  are  as  inert  and  helpless  as  umbrellas 
in  a  stand.  They  exist  only  in  relation  to 
the  orders  they  have  to  obey,  the  duties 
they  have  to  perform.  Their  interests  arc 
limited  by  their  necessities. 

“The  bulk  of  these  insects,  however, 
who  go  to  and  fro  u|>on  the  spiral  ways, 
who  till  the  asceuding  balloons  and  drop 
past  me  clinging  to  flimsy  parachutes,  are. 
I  gather,  of  the  operative  class.  'Machine 
hands'  indeed  some  of  these  are  in  actual 
nature — it  is  no  figure  of  speech;  the 
single  tentacle  of  the  mooncalf  herd  is  re¬ 
placed  by  huge  single  or  paired  bunches  of 
three  or  five  or  seven  digits  for  clawing, 
lifting,  guiding;  the  rest  of  them  no  more 
than  necessary  subordinate  appendages  to 
these  important  parts.  Some,  who  I  sup¬ 
pose  deal  with  bell-striking  mechanisms, 
have  enormous  rabbit-like  ears  just  behind 
the  eyes;  some  whose  work  lies  in  delicate 
chemical  operations  project  a  vast  olfactory 
organ;  others,  again,  have  flat  feet  for 
treadles,  with  anchyloscd  joints;  and  others 
— who  I  have  been  told  arc  glass-blowers 
— seem  mere  lung- bellows.  Hut  every  one 
of  these  common  Selenites  I  have  seen  at 
work  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  social 

need  it  meets.  Fine  work  is  done  bv  fined- 

• 

down  workers,  amazingly  dwarfed  and 
neat.  Some  I  could  hold  on  the  palm  of 
my  hand.  There  is  even  a  sort  of  turnspit 
Selenite,  very  common,  whose  duty  and 
only  delight  it  is  to  supply  the  motive- 
power  for  various  small  appliances.  And 
to  rule  over  these  things  and  order  any 
erring  tendency  there  might  be  in  some 
aberrant  nature,  are  the  finest  muscular 
beings  1  have  seen  in  the  moon,  a  sort  of 
lunar  police,  who  must  have  been  trained 
from  their  earliest  years  to  give  a  perfect 
respect  and  obedience  to  the  swollen -heads. 

“The  making  of  these  various  sorts  of 
operative  must  be  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  process.  I  am  still  very  much 
in  the  dark  about  it.  but  quite  recently  I 
came  upon  a  number  of  young  Selenites 
confined  in  jars  from  which  only  the  fore- 
limbs  protruded,  who  were  being  com¬ 
pressed  to  become  machine-minders  of  a 


s|>ecial  sort.  The  extended  ‘hand’  is 
stimulated  by  irritants,  and  nourished  by 
injection,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
starved.  Phi-oo.  unless  I  misunderstood 
him,  explained  that  in  the  earlier  stages 
these  queer  little  creatures  are  apt  to  dis¬ 
play  signs  of  suffering  in  their  various 
cramped  situations,  but  they  easily  become 
indurated  to  their  lot ;  and  he  took  me  on 
to  where  a  numl>er  of  flexible-limbed  mes¬ 
sengers  were  being  drawn  out  and  broken 
in.  It  is  quite  unreasonable,  I  know,  but 
this  glimpse  of  the  educational  methods 
of  these  beings  has  affected  me  disagree¬ 
ably.  I  hope,  however,  that  may  pass  oil 
and  I  may  be  able  to  sec  more  of  this 
aspect  of  this  wonderful  social  order. 
That  wretched -looking  hand  sticking  out 
of  its  Jar  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  limp  ap¬ 
peal  for  lost  possibilities;  it  haunts  me 
still,  although  of  course  it  is  really  in  the 
eud  a  far  more  humane  proceeding  than 
our  earthly  method  of  leaving  children  to 
grow  into  human  beings  and  then  making 
machines  of  them. 

“Quite  recently,  too— I  think  it  was  on 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  visit  I  made  to  this 
apparatus — I  had  a  curious  light  upon  the 
lives  of  these  operatives.  I  was  being 
brought  through  a  short  cut  hither,  in¬ 
stead  of  down  the  spiral  -and  by  the  sea 
Jetty.  From  the  devious  windings  of  a 
long,  dark  gallery,  we  emerged  into  a 
vast,  low  cavern,  pervaded  by  an  earthy 
smell  and  rather  brightly  lit.  The  light 
came  from  a  tumultuous  growth  of  livid 
fungoid  shapes — some  indeed  singularly 
like  our  terrestrial  mushrooms,  but  stand¬ 
ing  as  high  as  or  higher  than  a  man. 

“  'Mooneys  eat  these?'  said  I  to  Phi-oo. 

“  'Yes — food.* 

“  ‘Goodness  me!’  I  cried,  ‘what's  that!’ 

“My  eye  had  just  caught  the  figure  of 
an  exceptionally  big  and  ungainly  Selenite 
lying  motionless  among  the  stems  face 
downward.  We  stopped. 

“  'Dead?*  I  asked.  (For  ns  yet  I  have 
seen  no  dead  in  the  moon  and  I  have  been 
growing  curious.) 

“  'So! ’  exclaimed  Phi-oo.  ‘Him — 
worker — no  wotk  to  do.  Get  little  drink 
then — make  .sleep — till  we  him  want. 
What  good  him  wake,  eh?  No  want  him 
walking  about.' 

“  'There's  another!*  cried  I. 
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‘‘And  indeed  all  that  huge  extent  of 
mushroom  ground  was,  I  found,  peppered 
with  these  prostrate  figures  sleeping  under 
an  opiate  until  the  moon  had  need  of  them. 
There  were  scores  of  them  of  all  sorts,  and 
we  were  able  to  turn  over  some  of  them 
and  examine  them  more  precisely  than  I 
had  been  able  to  do  previously.  They 
breathed  noisily  at  my  doing  so,  but  did 
not  wake.  One  I  remember  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  he  left  a  strong  impression,  I 
think,  because  some  trick  of  the  light  and 
of  his  attitude  was  strongly  suggestive  of 
a  drawn -up  human  figure.  His  fore-limbs 
were  long,  delicate  tentacles — he  was  some 
kind  of  refined  manipulator — and  that  pose 
of  his  slumber  suggested  a  submissive 
suffering.  No  doubt  it  was  quite  a  mis¬ 
take  for  me  to  interpret  his  expression  in 
that  way,  but  I  did.  And  as  Phi-oo  rolled 
him  over  into  the  darkness  among  the  livid 
fleshiness  again,  I  felt  a  distinctly  un¬ 
pleasant  sensation,  although  as  he  rolled 
the  insect  was  confessed. 

“It  simply  illustrates  the  unthinking 
way  in  which  one  acquires  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.  To  drug  the  worker 
one  does  not  want  and  toss  him  aside,  is 
surely  far  better  than  to  expel  him  from 
his  factory  to  wander  starving  in  the 
streets.  In  every  complicated  social  com¬ 
munity  there  is  necessarily  a  certain  intcr- 
mittency  in  the  occupation  of  all  civilized 
labor,  and  in  this  way  the  trouble  of  an 
unemployed  problem  is  altogether  antici¬ 
pated.  And  yet,  so  unreasonable  are  even 
scientific  minds,  I  still  do  not  like  the 
memory  of  those  prostrate  forms  amidst 
those  quiet  luminous  arcades  of  fleshy 
growth,  and  I  avoid  that  short  cut  in  spite 
of  its  longer,  more  noisy  ami  more  crowded 
alternative. 

“My  alternative  route  takes  me  round 
by  a  huge  shadowy  cavern,  very  crowded 
and  clamorous,  and  here  it  is  I  see — peer¬ 
ing  out  of  the  hexagonal  openings  of  a  sort 
of  honeycomb  wall,  or  parading  a  large 
open  space  behind,  or  selecting  the  toys 
and  amulets  made  to  please  them  by  the 
acephalic,  dainty -fingered  jewelers  who 
work  in  kennels  below — the  mothers  of  the 
moon -world,  the  queen -bees,  as  it  were,  of 
the  hive.  They  are  noble-looking  beings, 
fantastically  and  sometimes  quite  beauti¬ 


fully  adorned,  with  a  proud  carriage  and, 
save  for  their  mouths,  almost  microscopic 
heads. 

“Of  the  condition  of  the  moon  sexes, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  of 
birth  and  so  forth  among  the  Selenites,  I 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  learn  very  little. 
With  the  steady  progress  of  Phi-oo  in 
English,  however,  my  ignorance  will  no 
doubt  as  steadily  disappear.  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  as  with  the  ants  and  bees, 
there  are  a  large  majority  of  the  members 
in  this  community  of  the  neuter  sex.  Of 
course,  on  earth  in  our  cities  there  are 
many  who  never  live  that  life  of  parentage 
which  is  the  natural  life  of  man.  Here,  us 
with  the  ants,  this  thing  has  become  a 
normal  condition  of  the  race,  and  the  whole 
of  such  replacement  as  is  necessary  falls 
upon  this  special  and  by  no  means  numer¬ 
ous  class  of  matrons,  the  mothers  of  the 
moon -world,  large  and  stately  beings  beau¬ 
tifully  fitted  to  bear  the  larval  Selenite. 
Unless  I  misunderstand  an  explanation  of 
Phi-oo’s,  they  an-  absolutely  I  a  capable  of 
cherishing  the  young  they  bring  into  the 
moon;  periods  of  foolish  indulgence  alter¬ 
nating  with  moods  of  aggressive  violence, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  the  little  creatures, 
who  are  quite  soft  and  flabby  and  pale- 
colored.  are  transferred  to  the  charge  of  a 
variety  of  celibate  females,  women  ‘workers’ 
as  it  were,  who  in  some  cases  possess  brains 
of  almost  masculine  dimensions." 

Just  at  this  point,  unhappily,  the  mes¬ 
sage  broke  off.  It  is  the  last  so  far  that 
has  come  to  hand.  We  are,  however, 
hourly  expecting  others,  and  so  soon  as 
we  receive  them  they  will  be  placed  before 
the  reader.  Fragmentary  and  tantalizing 
as  this  portion  is,  it  does  nevertheless  give 
a  vague,  broad  impression  of  an  altogether 
strange  and  wonderful  world,  a  world  with 
which  our  own  must  now  prepare  to  reckon 
very  speedily.  This  intermittent  trickle  of 
messages,  this  whispering  of  a  record 
needle  in  the  darkness  of  the  mountain 
slopes,  is  the  first  warning  of'  such  a 
change  in  human  conditions  as  mankind 
has  scarcely  imagined  heretofore.  In  that 
planet  there  ar«*  new  elements;  new  appli¬ 
ances;  new  traditions;  an  overwhelming 
avalanche  of  new  ideas;  a  strange  race 
with  whom  we  must  inevitably  struggle  for 
mastery ;  gold,  as  common  as  iron  or  wood. 
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Book  II.  (Continual). — The  Evening  ok  the  Dav. 

**  And  thy  heaven  lhat  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shnll  be 
iroti.  Deuteronomy. 


XV. 

IIEliE  was  a  general  sensation. 

Totol  upon  one  side,  the  Duke  upon 
the  other,  advanced  together,  according 
to  rule,  to  lead  in  the  lady,  who,  in  a  vo¬ 
luminous  garment  of  purple  silk  und  float¬ 
ing  veils  of  black  lace  that  exhaled  faint 
odors  of  lavender  and  pepper,  looked 
more  imposing  than  ever.  • 

Her  first  glance  was.  as  usual,  a  master¬ 
piece  of  comprehensive  disfavor  upon  the 
company  at  large.  It  took  in  the  solid 
figure  of  her  first  son,  who  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  advance  to  her  uid.  Indeed,  un¬ 
less  he  had  contented  himself  with  profi¬ 
ling  her  from  behind,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  in  that  respect.  It  next 
withered  Favereau,  first  for  the  indecency 
of  his  existing  ut  all.  secondly  for  his  ex¬ 
alted  position  in  the  government  of  an 
odious  Republic.  Neither  Joy  nor  Ncssie 
w»ts  forgotten;  old  scores  were  looked, 
with  interest,  at  the  latter;  while  in  the 
dart  of  displeasure  vouchsafed  toward  the 
former  there  wits  a  vivacity  called  forth 
by  the  freshness  of  a  new  grievance. 

“I  trust  you  are  more  rested,  dear 
aunt.”  said  Helen,  gently. 

Under  her  guidance,  the  process  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  majestic  relative  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  was  accomplished  without  a  hitch. 

“There  is  no  rest  for  me  in  this  world,” 

responded  the  high  dame,  scpulchrallv. 

“I  thank  you.  Charles- Edward. "  plaeiug  a 

still  handsome  foot,  clad  in  a  fiat  slipper, 

upou  the  proffered  footstool.  ‘‘Anatolc, 

mv  shawl.” 

• 

When  the  dutiful  son  had  carefully  en¬ 
veloped  his  mother,  he  was  peremptorily 
shown  a  high  chair  at  her  side.  Having 
thus  strategically  divided  him  from  the 
dangerous  proximity  of  Madame  Rodriguez, 
the  Marquise,  with  a  sigh,  folded  her 
hands  and  prepared  herself  with  an  air  of 
deep  resignation  for  whatever  conversation 
might  be  inflicted  upon  her. 


Feeling  that  the  little  figure  seemed 
somewhat  abandoned.  Helen  turned  and 
boldly  drew  the  girl  into  the  firelight 
circle. 

“We  have  yet  to  thank  you,  aunt,"  said 
she,  “for  your  kind  care  of  this  young 
traveler.  1  fear  she  is  still  too  timid  to 
speak  for  herself." 

“It  did  not  strike  me,"  responded  the 
Marquise,  without  deigning  to  lift  her 
heavy  lids — "it  did  not  strike  me,  Helen, 
during  our  weary  journey  to-day,  that 
mademoiselle's  decided  lack  of  conversa¬ 
tion  arose  from  timidity.” 

“Ah!”  cried  Helen,  gaily,  “if  you  had 
seen  her  as  I  did  just  now.  Fancy,  aunt; 
listen,  Nessic;  a  cruel  godmother  actually 
left  this  unhappy  child  alone  for  five  min¬ 
ute*  with  two  great  ogres  of  men!” 

The  Duchess  sat  down  on  the  sofa  as  she 
spoke,  and  drew  Joy  by  her  side.  Madame 
de  Lormes  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned 
rigidly  lwick  upon  her  chair,  everything 
in  her  attitude  conveying  that,  benevolent 
as  she  was,  she  could  uot  l>e  expected  to 
listen  to  this  sort  of  thing.  But  Helen 
pursued,  smiling: 

“If  1  could,  I  would  show  you  the  faces 
of  the  trio  as  I  came  in.  She,  this 
creature,  was  just  like  some  poor  little 
rabbit  caught  in  a  trap.  And  they,  Faver¬ 
eau  and  C'luny,  oh" — merriment  over- 
flowed  her  sweet  li|>s — “I  told  them  they 
looked  more  alarmed  even  than  she." 

“My!"  commented  Ncssie,  sarcastically; 
“you  dou't  say!” 

Leaning  on  the  back  of  the  sofa,  she 
had  propjicd  her  chin  upon  her  hands,  and 
from  this  coign  of  vantage  could  not  only 
exchange  audacious  grimaces  with  the 
Marquis  across  his  mother's  deliberately 
unseeing  countenance,  but  was  also  enabled 
to  keep  an  alert  eye  upon  the  movements 
of  the  three  men.  who,  in  undertones,  were 
conversing  in  the  distance. 

The  more,  however,  her  intimate  circle 
seemed  dis|K>sed  covertly  to  snub  her  pro- 
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I6g0e,  the  more  was  Helen  determined  to 
carry  off  the  situation  in  her  own  way. 
Feigning  not  to  hear  Nessie's  jeer,  she  now 
continued  to  address  the  silent  girl  beside 
her  in  the  former  strain  of  tender  gaiety. 
“Though  men  are  such  great  big  creatures, 
dear,"  she  said,  “and  wear  hair  upon 
their  faces,  and  have  such  strange,  ugly 
clothes,  when  you  come  to  know  them  you 
will  really  find  that  they  are  good,  kind, 
simple  beings." 

“And  they  are  always  particularly  kind 
to  little  girls,"  interposed  Madame  Rod¬ 
riguez,  mimicking  Helen's  tone;  “bless 
their  simple  hearts!  And  they  never,  never 
want  to  eat  them  up.  if  they  are  good." 

Looking  like  a  pretty  Puck,  she  had 
thrust  her  face  between  her  friend  and  Joy. 
This  time  Helen  was  forced  to  take  notice 
of  her. 

“Hush,  Nessie!  Remember,  if  you 
please,  that  Joy  has  probably  never  seen  a 
gentleman  to  speak  to,  except  |H*rhaps  the 
chaplain  or  the  school  doctor." 

“Quite  Eve  before  the  fall,  in  fact." 
said  Mrs.  Nessie,  drawing  back  to  ex¬ 
change  a  glance  of  meaning  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Totol. 

The  latter  could  find  no  better  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  delighted  appreciation  of  her 
wit  than  by  cracking  all  his  finger-joints  in 
turn — a  token  of  admiration  which,  for 
want  of  a  better,  was  sufficient  to  stimulate 
Nessie  to  further  sparkles. 

“Quite  Eve  before  the  fall,"  she  reiter¬ 
ated,  “isn’t  it?  Beg  pardon,  though.  Eve 
had  been  introduced  to  Adam.  I  believe. 
But  mademoiselle  didn't  seem  to  be  so 
offish,  just  now,  with  your  cousin  Mr. 
George  P.  Dodd." 

“Nessie."  cried  Helen,  Hushing,  “you 
really  must  not." 

Here  Madame  de  Lormes  oj»ened  her  eyes 
as  suddenly  as  a  mechanical  (loll  that  is 
patted  on  the  back. 

“Pray.  Madame  Rodriguez, "  she  inter¬ 
polated,  “be  good  enough  not  to  drag  the 
name  of  any  son  of  mine  into  this  foolish 
discussion. 

Upon  this  she  immediately  relapsed  into 
her  feint  of  sluml>er.  Joy,  immovable, 
save  for  the  plucking  fingers,  suddenly  shot 
a  glance  from  the  elder  lady's  large,  re¬ 
pressive  profile  to  Nessie's  small  face,  quiv¬ 
ering  with  mischief.  Madame  de  I.ormes 


sustained  it,  of  course,  with  serene  un¬ 
consciousness;  but  Nessie  started  with  a 
little  cry  that  was  more  than  half  genuine. 
“My!"  she  exclaimed,  “don't!"  uud  put 
up  her  fan  as  if  for  a  screen.  “I  say, 
Helen,  the  new  ]>et  seems  like  the  cele¬ 
brated  old  parrot:  if  it  doesn't  say  much, 
it  thiuks  a  deal  more.  Her  eves  are  elo- 
quent  enough,  anyhow." 

Helen,  glancing  down  at  the  girl,  saw 
nothing  but  long  lashes  trembling  on  small, 
pale  cheeks.  She  flung  her  arm  protect  - 
inglv  round  her.  In  her  gentle  heart  she 
was  now  as  angry  with  Nessie  as  she  could 
be  angry  with  any  one;  but  she  was  still 
resolved  not  to  betray  it.  her  one  desire 
being  to  keep  the  poor  little  stranger  from 
any  suspicion  of  unwelcome. 

After  noting  the  action,  Madame  Rod¬ 
riguez  proceeded  in  her  high,  nasal  tone  of 
irony : 

“But  we  must  not  tell  her  that,  must 
we?  Or  she  would  never  dare  to  raise 
them  again.  She’s  so  shv,  you  know." 
Glancing  round,  she  caught  Cluny’s  intent 
look  upon  the  group;  and,  inspired  by  a 
fresh  imp,  she  hailed  him.  “Say,  Duke, 
come  here  a  minute.  Seems  you've  fright¬ 
ened  a  bashful  lamb.  Come  right  here, 
you  bad  wolf,  and  tell  her  that  you  never 
harmed  youth  and  innocence  in  your  life; 
and  that  you  just  love  to  watch  the  dear 
little  white-woollv  darlings  gambol  on  the 
green." 

Cluny  stood  u  moment,  and  felt  as  if 
turned  to  lead.  He  heard  his  wife’s  rebuk¬ 
ing  voice,  “Nessie,  Nessie,  you’re  too 
bad!"  and  then  the  exquisite  caress  of  her 
tone  to  Joy,  “You  must  not  mind  her; 
she's  only  a  wicked  tease."  Then  she 
spoke  to  him.  There  was  in  her  voice  a 
special  accent  reserved  for  him  only.  It 
pierced  him  now  to  the  marrow. 

“Yes,  come  to  us.  Cluny,"  she  was  sav¬ 
ing.  “and  make  amends.  You  did  frighten 
her,  you  know." 

He  came  forward,  his  limbs  moving,  it 
seemed,  independently  of  his  will. 

“How  ran  I  make  amends?"  he  asked, 
his  eyes,  dark  with  trouble,  fixed  on  his 
wife’s  face.  The  hoarseness  of  his  own 
accents  frightened  him.  but  he  pulled  him¬ 
self  together  by  a  strenuous  effort.  With 
a  semblance  of  gaiety,  that  factitious  merri¬ 
ment  which  to  this  naturally  light-hearted 
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man  seemed  perhaps  more  hideous  than  it 
would  to  any  other,  he  repeated,  “How 
can  I  make  amends?' ’ 

It  surprised  him  that  no  one  seemed  to 
notice  anything  peculiar  in  his  manner. 

Helen  smiled  back  at  him. 

“Look  up,  Joy,*’  she  said.  “Speak, 
darling;  answer  the  Duke.” 

The  girl's  restless  hands  became  sud¬ 
denly  still.  “What  do  you  wish  me  to  say, 
madame?”  she  asked,  after  a  marked 
pause,  in  her  small,  measured  voice. 

“Why.  tell  him  that  you  bear  him  no 
malice,  that  you  and  he  are  going  to  be  the 
best  of  friends.” 

Cluny's  smiling  lips  twitched.  There 
was  a  moment’s  expectant  pause.  Then 
Nettie  broke  it  with  a  laugh. 

“I  reckon.  ”  said  the  little  lady,  while 
her  mocking  eyes  scanned  her  host's  coun¬ 
tenance,  “that  you  were  in  the  right  of  it 
just  now,  Helen.  It's  the  Duke  that's 
the  frightened  one.” 

Joy  looked  up  swiftly.  The  Duke  burst 
into  a  Jarring  laugh. 

“What  is  this?”  exclaimed  Favereau, 
breaking  off  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Dodd  in  an  unwontedly  abrupt  manner  and 
advancing  toward  the  fireplace.  “You 
seem  all  very  merry  here.  Let  me  join  in 
the  Joke.” 

“They  have  put  me  on  the  stool  of  re¬ 
pentance.”  said  Cluny,  still  with  laughter 
absurdly  in  excess  of  the  humor  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  “  ’Tis  a  trying  ordeal  for  a  retir¬ 
ing  and — aha,  innocent  mun.” 

Here  Joy  startled  them  all  by  suddenly 
breaking  into  shrill  merriment,  which 
she  as  suddenly  stifled  with  her  handker¬ 
chief  pressed  to  her  mouth.  Madame  de 

Lormcs  aroused  herself  sufticicntlv  from 

• 

her  inner  meditation  to  throw  her  a  look 
of  scathing  reprobation. 

Hut  Helen  was  delighted.  So,  too.  was 
Mr.  Dodd,  who  promptly  turned  round 
from  his  renewed  contemplation  of  the 
famous  Vandyke,  with  a  broad,  sympa¬ 
thetic  smile  on  his  countenance. 

“So  she  can  laugh,  the  monkey,”  said 
the  Duchess,  and  patted  the  frail  shoulder 
beside  her.  “Ah.  how  sweet  it  is  to  hear 
the  laugh  of  a  young  thing!  Don't  l>e 
ashamed  of  it,  ma  petite.  That  is  a  sound 
I  shall  often  want  to  greet  my  ears.  There, 
I*ace  is  signed,  is  it  not?” 


Cluny  hail  recovered  his  self-control. 
He  now  advanced  a  step,  and  addressed 
Joy  with  formal  courtesy. 

“Let  me  assure  you  most  solemnly,  mad¬ 
emoiselle,”  said  he,  “that  while  I  have 
the  privilege  of  receiving  you  in  my  house, 
I,  as  your  host,  have  no  desire  but  for 
your  welfare.” 

The  girl  seemed  to  revolve  these  words 
in  her  mind  before  answering.  Then  she 
murmured,  her  head  bent,  her  eyes  east 
down  in  her  favorite  attitude: 

“Thank  you.” 

“Oh  dear!  oh  dear!”  cried  Helen,  half 
amused,  half  vexed,  “how  formal  we  are!” 

XVI. 

In  bustled  Doctor  Lebel,  with  his  frock- 
coat  neatly  buttoned  up  and  a  brand-new 
tie — his  notion  of  dinner-dress  never  went 
further — rubbing  his  hands  and  diffusing 
a  strong  odor  of  scented  soap. 

“Eh,  eh!  I  thought  I  was  the  last,  but 
our  friend  the  canon,”  cried  he,  “is  late, 
as  usual,  I  perceive.  Ah,  Monsieur  lc 
Due!  Is  that  the  face  you  bring  us  back 
from  Paris?  Better  have  stopped  at  home! 
Madame  la  Marquise,  vour  servitor.” 

The  lady  made  him  a  regal  bow — a  bow 
the  graeiousness  of  which  was  tempered  by 
the  consideration  that,  though  he  under¬ 
stood  her  digestion  to  a  nicety,  she  could 
not  blind  herself  to  the  fact  that  his  polit¬ 
ical  opinions  were  generally  reprehensible. 

“Ah.  and  do  I  see  my  young  friend, 
the  Marquis?"  Lebel  went  on.  “Posi¬ 
tively.  my  dear  madame,  he  has  not  changed 
since  I  was  called  in  to  save  his  life  the 
day  of  his  first  cigar.  Do  you  remember. 
Monsieur  Totol?  Eh.  eh,  eh!”  Doctor 
Lebel  rubl>ed  his  hands  again.  “Rose  is 
doing  capitally — capitally.”  said  he.  in 
a  professional  undertone,  to  Helen.  Then 
he  wheeled  his  sharp  eye  upon  Dodd. 
“Aha.  the  famous  cousin!”  The  voluble 
little  man  clasped  the  American  warmly  by 
the  hand  and  shook  it  up  and  down,  the 
while,  from  his  inferior  level,  he  gazed  at 
him  with  critical,  scientific  scrutiny. 
“What  a  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon!  Ah, 
the  fine  race!  Madame."  said  he,  wheel¬ 
ing  his  tubby  figure  once  again  to  the 
dowager.  “I  congratulate  you." 

There  was  a  tone  of  real  respect  in  his 
voice.  He  had  not,  in  truth,  believed  the 
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lady  capable  of  producing  anything  so 
sensible.  Helen  was  burning  to  show  off 
her  new  acquisition. 

‘•Hut  my  child.  Doctor,  my  child,”  she 
began.  ‘"I  have  to  be  felicitated  too.” 

Even  jus  she  spoke,  the  folding-doors 
into  the  hall  were  ceremoniously  thrown 
open. 

“The  canon.  Monsieur  le  I)uc,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  majordomo,  scarcely  less  ma¬ 
jestic  himself  than  the  personage  he  was 
ushering  in.  4 ‘Monsieur  le  Due,  dinner 
is  served.” 

Uland,  dignified,  sure  of  himself  and  of 
his  hosts,  the  canon  entered. 

“Am  I  late,  my  dear  child?  What  a 
happy  gathering!  Madame  la  Marquise!'* 

“Monsieur  le  Chanoine!” 

George  Dodd,  looking  on.  smiled  to 
himself  jus  he  watched  the  ceremony  of 
greeting  between  the  two  dignitaries.  .  It 
was  as  good  jus  a  play,  he  told  himself. 
And  what  tickled  him  most  was  the  ear¬ 
nestness  of  both  the  actors.  The  canon 
bowed.  The  lady,  who  hail  risen  to  meet 
him,  swept  him  one  of  those  courtesies  that 
are  a  revelation  to  the  younger  generation. 
Here  she  could  conscientiously  bestow  un¬ 
reserved  approval,  not  only  upon  the 
churchman,  but  upon  the  man  of  family. 
She  next  extended  her  hand.  As  he  took 
it  with  a  second  inclination: 

“I  trust  I  see  Madame  la  Marquise  in 
good  health.”  said  he. 

“Alas,  Monsieur  le  Chanoine - Hut 

I  do  not  complain.” 

The  hands  parted,  and  upon  the  parting 
a  gracefully  retiring  courtesy  and  congC 
were  duly  emicted.  Cordially  then  the 
good  canon  shook  hands  with  the  master 
of  the  house.  Indulgently  he  received  the 
introduction  of  the  heretic  American. 
Patronizingly  he  nodded  to  Totol. 

“Madame,”  said  he  to  Xcssic,  “we  have 
met  before.” 

Then  Helen  was  able  to  draw  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  Joy. 

“Hut  here  is  one  you  have  not  met  l>e- 
fore.  Canon.  This  is  Gioja.” 

Instantly  the  canon  dropped  his  man-of- 
the-world  air.  and  became  the  priest. 
Henevolently,  yet  scarchingly.  lie  examined 
the  little  figure  thrust,  shrinking,  forward 
to  his  notice.  And  as  he  looked,  approval 
began  to  beam  from  his  eyes. 


On  the  other  side,  the  doctor,  both 
thumbs  hooked  into  his  trousers  pockets 
tan  attitude  which  entailed  a  somewhat 
curious  arrangement  of  frock-coat),  his 
scrubby,  bearded  chin  sunk  in  his  breast 
and  his  eyes  very  keen  under  their  bushy 
brows,  was  engaged  in  the  same  scrutiny. 
Hut  apparently  with  leas  satisfaction,  for 
the  lines  of  perplexity  on  his  face  grew 
deeper  every  moment. 

"So  this  is  the  child?”  said  the  canon. 
‘“I  have  heard  of  you,  my  dear.  Come, 
let  us  make  acquaintance.” 

He  took  her  by  both  bauds  and  drew 
her  toward  him.  She  hung  her  head,  a 
shy  maiden.  After  his  pause  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  the  priest  looked  at  Helen,  and  both 
these  worthy,  innocent- minded  people  ex¬ 
changed  a  silent,  smiling  look.  The  work 
of  charity  seemed  indeed  to  have  been 
pleasantly  rewarded.  Then  he  luid  his 
hand  for  a  moment  upon  the  girl's  head. 

“The  good  God.”  said  he,  “who  loves 
the  young,  has  dealt  very  tenderly  with 
you.  my  child.  Have  you  thought  of 
thanking  Him  for  His  extraordinary  pro¬ 
tection?” 

The  little  head,  with  its  wealth  of  curls, 
was  bowed  still  deeper. 

“That  is  well,”  went  on  the  priest. 
“Your  name,  the  Duchess  tells  me.  is 
Gioja.  Giojji — Joy.  a  pretty  name!  May 
it  be  an  oincn  of  what  you  will  bring  to 
this  house,  and  what  you  will  find  here 
for  yourself.  God  bless  you!” 

The  doctor  turned  uj>on  his  heel  with  a 
hideous  grimace,  and,  rubbing  his  chin, 
produced  a  quite  audible  crackle.  lie 
looked  round  the  room,  irresponsively  pass¬ 
ing  Xcssic *s  cjigcr,  interrogative  gaze,  his 
glance  resting  finally  upon  Favereau's  tired 
face.  Then  the  two  elderly  men,  who 
knew  the  world,  had  a  swift  interchange 
of  thought. 

Said  the  doctor's  eye:  “What  huve  we 
here?” 

Said  Favereau's  in  a  sort  of  agony: 
“Don’t  ask  me.” 

Then  exclaimed  the  eyes  of  both:  “Ah, 
diable!” 

“Helen,”  inquired  Madame  de  Lormcs, 
blandly,  “is  it  intended  that  we  should 
dine  to-night?” 

Helen  started,  blushed  and  laughed. 
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“My  dear  aunt,  my  dear  guests,  indeed  I 
must  beg  pardon." 

Cluny,  with  alacrity,  offered  his  arm  to 
his  formidable  relative.  Nessic,  avowing 
that  she  was  “that  hollow  she  couldn't 
have  held  up  another  moment,”  fluttered 
to  Favereau's  side. 

“Now,  Canon,”  cried  the  Duchess, 
gaily,  “I  claim  your  arm.” 

Then  she  hesitated,  looking  at  Joy  and 
the  three  remaining  men.  Totol  glanced 
askance  over  his  shoulder,  ami  endeavored 
to  hide  his  minuteness  behind  the  doctor’s 

breadth. 

“80  long  as  they  don’t  glue  me  to  the 
school-girl,”  he  whispered.  “Ah  9a, 
Doctor,  my  friend,  how  I  do  hate  a  bread- 
and-butter  miss!” 

Helen  noted  her  younger  cousin’s  retreat, 
and  the  simultaneous  involuntary  step  for¬ 
ward  of  the  elder.  She  smiled. 

“George,”  said  she,  “you  will  escort 
Joy.”  Then,  under  pretense  of  settling 
the  girl's  lace,  she  bent  over  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  her  ear:  “This  gentleman,  dear, 
will  give  you  his  arm  to  take  you  in  to 

dinner.  Why - ”  Her  fingers  had 

fallen  on  the  string  of  |>earls.  She  drew 
it  out,  amused.  “Ah,  little  Mias  Vanity, 
what  is  this?”  Her  amusement  changed 
to  deep  surprise.  This,  in  sooth,  was  no 
schoolgirl’s  jewel.  “Pearls,  if  you 
please!  And  such  pearls!  Who  could 
have  given  you  such  pearls,  child?” 

Cluny  at  the  door  of  the  room  stopped 
involuntarily;  Favercau,  second  in  the 
procession,  turned  round  with  desperate 
deliberation,  ready  for  emergencies.  Joy 
looked  full  from  one  man  to  the  other, 
then  turned  to  her  godmother. 

“One  who  loved  me,  as  I  was  told,  sent 
them  to  me,  madamc.  ”  she  answered  at 
last,  slowly  ami  distinctly. 

“Ahl”  cried  Helen,  and  the  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes.  “I  am  doing  nothing 
but  stupid  things  this  evening,”  she  went 
on.  in  an  undertone  to  the  canon.  “The 
poor  mother!  I  might  have  known. 
Come.  Canon,  let  us  dine.” 

“Pray. “said  Nessie,  in  a  vicious  under¬ 
tone,  to  the  doctor,  as  she  settled  into  her 
seat  at  the  farther  end  of  the  rose-decked 
table — “pray,  what  is  vour  opinion  of  the 
Duchess's  new*  daughter?” 

“Madame,”  said  Doctor  Lebel.  good- 


humoredly.  while  he  tucked  his  napkin 
under  his  chin,  “the  young  lady  would 
seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  type  sufficiently 
rare  to  be  interesting  as  a  curiosity  to  a 
medical  mind,  but  not  otherwise,  since 
vivisection  is  not  allowed  on  the  human 
subject.  There  is  one,  if  you  like,  who  will 
never  be  ill  unless  she  were  to  take  poison. 
Red  blood  she  lias,  that  one!  And  nerves 
— oh,  ma’am,  nerves  of  steel!” 

“Red  blood!”  ejaculated  Nessie,  con¬ 
temptuously.  “With  that  whey  face?” 

“A  thick  skin.  yes.  Creamy- white,  ” 
said  the  doctor  with  conviction.  “That 
is  of  the  type.” 

He  sucked  in  his  first  spoonful  of  soup 
with  every  symptom  of  appreciation. 

Nessie  pondered  for  a  moment,  marking 
acro&s  the  table  how  Dodd's  sea-blue  eyes 
kindled  ami  how  soft  his  voice  grew  as 
he  turned  to  address  his  impassive  partner. 

“Then  you  don’t  think  it  is  such  a 
timid,  fragile  soul?”  she  said  spitefully. 

The  doctor  finished  his  last  mouthful  of 
soup,  laid  down  his  spoon  with  a  sigh, 
and  polished  his  mouth  with  his  napkin. 

“Eh.  ma’am,”  said  he,  “you  must  not 
come  to  me  with  questions  about  souls. 
Ioquire  for  this  article  over  the  way.  Ask 
our  friend  the  canon  yonder.  The  body 
of  my  neighbor  gives  me  quite  enough  to 
think  about.” 

XVII. 

The  dining-table  was  a  large  one  for  the 
comparatively  small  party.  Hut  Helen, 
who  since  she  had  entered  this  noble  house 
had  had  hut  one  thought,  that  of  keeping 
up  its  dignity;  who  spent  her  time  like 
some  vestal  virgin,  continually  feeding  the 
sacred  fires  of  her  temple,  would  have 
thought  it  desecration  to  replace  the  great 
carved  oak  by  any  modern,  if  more  con¬ 
venient.  board. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  she  nnd 
Cluny  were  quite  alone  in  the  castle,  they 
had  their  meals  in  a  gay  little  Chinese* 
room  looking  on  the  conservatory.  There, 
unless  detained  by  their  spiritual  or  tem¬ 
poral  duties,  the  canon  and  the  doctor  in¬ 
variably  found  their  places  laid  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  a  table  just  large  enough  to 
hol«l  them  all  four  round  a  silver  bow  of 
flowers.  Hut  when  there  were  other  guests, 
the  dining-hall  was  roused  from  its  slum- 
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berous  antique  solemnity.  And  though  the 
guests  were  rather  too  far  from  one  another 
for  the  stimulation  of  conviviality,  the 
huge  board  was  as  harmoniously  gay  sis 
flowers  and  fruit  and  the  accumulated 
silver  treasure  of  the  house  could  make  it. 

This  night,  to  any  one  not  gifted  with 
the  powers  of  Asmodeus,  in  this  rare  old- 
world  room,  between  the  dark  walls  hung 
with  historic  tapestry,  under  a  ceiling 
where,  round  the  central  quasi-royal  arms 
of  the  first  Duke,  were  blazoned  all  the 
subsequent  honors  the  race  had  gathered 
to  itself,  the  company  assembled  would 
have  seemed,  if  somewhat  incongruously 
matched,  in  the  highest  possible  humor. 
Most  of  the  diners,  after  the  genial  French 
way,  talked  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  much  gesticula¬ 
tion. 

A  flush  had  risen  to  Cluny's  cheek;  his 
eyes  were  bright.  The  almost  hysterical 
reaction  after  the  moment  of  mortal  peril 
successfully  escaped,  was  upon  him.  to¬ 
gether  with  the  recklessness,  the  Joy  of  his 
despair,  if  one  may  use  so  paradoxical  a 
phrase.  The  conflict  with  conscience  was 
over,  that  was  one  thing. 

He  was,  he  reflected,  going  to  the  devil, 
and  the  devil  was  making  it  easy  for  him 
at  last;  he  would  not  fail  to  continue  to 
show  the  way.  The  girl  had  accept cd 
the  situation,  it  seemed.  The  moment 
when,  by  a  word,  she  could  have  blasted 
him,  was  over  forever.  Who  would  !>e- 
liove  her  now?  He  had  but  to  go  on  as 
ho  had  begun,  “to  lie  like  a  man.  "and 
Helen,  his  Helen,  would  never  know. 

His  laugh  rang  out.  Never  had  his  wit 
been  more  pointed,  his  illustration  more 
apt.  Even  Madame  de  I.orines,  who.  ns 
was  said,  regarded  Cluny  with  the  jH-culiar 
favor  her  lofty  mind  could  have  accorded 
to  no  lesser  star  of  the  “Almanach  de 
Gotha" — even  Madame  de  I.ormos’  spirits 
began  to  react  against  the  depression  caused 
by  the  strange  action  of  a  ruling  providence 
in  permitting  the  reapj»earance  of  her 
American  son.  As  for  this  latter,  he 
found,  as  the  minutes  passed  by.  that  the 
personality  of  his  quiet  little  neighbor  was 
affecting  him  in  a  more  and  more  troubling 
manner. 

He  had  first  been  drawn  to  her  out  of  a 
natural  instinct  of  manly  championship 


evoked  by  his  mother's  ungenerous  attitude 
on  the  one  side,  and  his  brother’s  undis¬ 
guised.  impertinent  aversion  on  the  other. 
She  had  seemed  so  small,  so  white,  so 
childish  a  thing,  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  call  her  •‘my  dear,"  and  throw  his 
strong  arm  round  her  in  protective,  broth¬ 
erly  fashion.  Hut  now,  by  some  magnetic 
influence  that  seemed  to  emanate  even 
from  her  very  reserve,  by  the  curious  flut¬ 
tering  glances  she  flung  at  him  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  dimple  that  a  little  secret 
smile,  caused  by  some  chance  remark  of 
his.  printed  in  the  half-averted  cheek,  by 
the  stirring  of  his  own  blood,  he  felt  that 
this  child  was  very  woman  after  all. 

As  the  meal  progressed,  who  shall  say 
what  conflicting  thoughts,  what  emotions, 
were  revolving  in  the  girl’s  own  busy 
mind?  She  would  not  have  been,  as  she 
was.  human  of  elemental  humanity,  had 
she  not  felt  the  intoxication  of  the  luxury 
and  the  l>eauty  around  her — luxury  such 
ns  in  her  most  ambitious  dreams  she  could 
not  have  conceived ;  beauty  which  awoke 
every  dormant  artistic  passion  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  passionate  nature. 

“He  is  mastdr  here.  He  is  a  Duke.  A 
King's  son.  How  I  hate  him!  He 
laughs!  What  beautiful  teeth  he  hast 
How  I  love  him!  We  shall  live  in  the 
same  house,  and  it  is  I  who  will  hold  him. 
My  God,  how  her  eyes  devour  him !  She 
is  beautiful — but  she  is  stupid.  He  looks 
at  me.  He  did  love  me.  I  made  him 
love  me  once.  And  this  great  American, 
he  loves  me  too,  and  I  never  thought  of  it, 
or  of  him.  How  good  these  flowers,  this 
champagne.  He  gave  me  champagne  that 
day — ah,  that  day!  If  I  think  of  it,  per¬ 
haps  I  can  make  him  think  of  it  too." 

“Look  at  the  dear  little  one,"  said 
Helen,  whispering  to  the  canon;  “it  is 
like  a  blossom  opening  out  to  the  warmth 
and  the  light.” 

Hut  here  the  doctor's  voice  rose  with 
sudden  rasping  insistence.  He  had  heard 
the  Marquis  drop  the  fatal  word,  “Drey¬ 
fus."  He  thumped  the  table  with  the 
handle  of  his  knife. 

“But  you  can’t  condemn  a  man  if  you 
can’t  prove  him  guilty:  no  honest  man  can 
get  out  of  that." 

“For  me."  Madame  de  Lormes  was  sav¬ 
ing.  as  she  spread  out  her  white  hands. 
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“the  man  is  a  criminal.  I  how  to  the 
decision  of  the  tribunals  of  my  country.” 

“What,  aunt,”  cried  Cluny,  mockingly, 
“bow  to  Republican  tribunals?” 

“My  dear  Charlcs-Edward, ”  said  the 
lady;  “why,  the  man  is  a  Jew !” 

“ATe,  ale,  ale!”  interrupted  Totol,  in 
an  acute  voice.  He  thrust  his  fingers 
into  his  ears  and  waggled  his  wizened  face 
from  side  to  side  in  comic  despair. 
“How  can  any  one  still  talk  of  this  weary 
business?  Who  cares,  who  did  ever  care, 
whether  the  wretched  creature  did  or 
didn’t?  I  am  sure  if  anybody  in  France 
had  a  penn'orth  of  wit  and  go.  he  would 
have  put  a  hall  through  his  head  long 
ago — sent  him  to  some  Devil’s  Island 
whence  he  could  not  have  come  back  in 
such  a  hurry,  to  bother  us  all  to  death.” 

The  doctor,  who  hail  been  craning  his 
neck  forward  with  angry  intentness  and 
rolling  his  ensanguined  eye  from  one 
speaker  to  the  other,  hero  opened  his 
mouth  as  if  for  the  passage  of  a  roar.  He 
changed  his  mind,  however,  and  closed  it 
again  with  a  snap.  The  American,  who. 
although  well  acquainted  with  French, 
had  not  yet  an  ear  attuned  to  the  rapid 
assimilation  of  table-talk,  was  just  a  minute 
behind  in  the  following  of  the  conversation. 
Then,  a  fine  flush  of  indignation  mounting 
to  his  brow,  he  in  his  turn  looked  round 
the  table  to  see  if  the  doctor  was  to  be 
the  only  representative  of  common  fairness 
of  judgment. 

Favereau  was  wrapt  in  garments  of 
official  reserve.  The  Duke,  as  he  met  the 
inquiring  eye,  said,  over  the  edge  of  his 
glass : 

“A  dirty  business  altogether;”  but  left 
his  guest  to  elucidate  for  himself  on  which 
side  cleaved  the  dirt.  From  the  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  of  his  manner,  it 
was  probable  that  he  referred  impartially  to 

both. 

“Poor  France!”  cried  the  doctor  at  last, 
his  pent-up  feelings  bursting  out  irrepress¬ 
ibly.  “If  she  were  a  person,  one  would 
have  to  say  that  she  was  very  ill — very 
ill.” 

As  the  doctor  spoke,  Dodd  saw  that  he 
instinctively  addressed  himself  to  the  Min¬ 
ister.  The  latter  jerked  his  head  with  an 
affirmative  melancholy  that  seemed  beyond 
words. 


“Ah,  tenez, ”  said  Doctor  Lebel,  gestic¬ 
ulating  with  a  silver  fork  on  which  was 
stuck  a  large  piece  of  pine-apple;  “I  am  a 
doctor.  I,  and  I  ought  to  know  something 
of  diagnosis.  France  has  had  some  very 
ugly  symptoms — enough  to  warn  those  who 
love  her.  Oh,  I’ll  pass  over  the  sur¬ 
renders — Sedan  and  Metz,  and  the  horrors 
of  the  Commune;  over  the  decoration  bus¬ 
iness.  over  the  Panama  business,  all  that 
belongs  to  the  now  mature  generations. 
Take  the  last  couple  of  years  only.  You 
want  to  know  what's  the  condition  of  the 
youth  of  France — the  gilded  youth — the 
educated,  the  wealthy  youth,  that  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  hope  of  the  nation, 
the  class  that  ought  to  lead  the  others? 
Well,  then,  see  it  put  to  the  test:  take  the 
Bazar  de  la  Chariti.” 

A  low  murmur  of  horror  ran  round  the 
table.  Cluny  drew  his  brows  together 
sensitively. 

“But  I  think,”  said  Madame  do  Lormcs, 
addressing  space  with  an  air  of  grandiose 
rebuke,  “that  we  great  ladies  of  France 
were  not  behindhand  in  giving  an  example 
of  heroism  to  the  populace.” 

“Because,  madame. ”  said  the  canon, 
“you  had  the  courage  of  religion,  which, 
alas - 

“Wait,  wait,  my  friend,”  interrupted 
the  doctor,  who,  having  triumphantly 
masticated  his  piece  of  pine-apple,  was 
ready  to  sjH-ak  again;  “I  am  coining  to 
you  and  to  the  priest  hood  in  France  pres¬ 
ently.  The  women  stuck  to  their  post 
uj>on  that  day  of  shame,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  one  section  not  totally  cor¬ 
rupt  in  our  country  to-day  is  woman. 
Woman — Cod  bless  her! — ns  we  doctors 
know,  is  ever  the  last  to  fail  in  great 
emergencies.  Self-sacrifice  is  ingrained  in 
her  very  nature.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for 
France  when  that  last  rope  of  salvation 

breaks.  Yet  even  that - ”  He  made 

an  expressive  grimace.  “There  was  a 
day.  when  I  was  young,  when  Mmc. 
George  Sand  was  supposed  (by  well-think¬ 
ing  people)  to  lie  a  baneful  writer.”  He 
laughed  angrily.  “Now,  your  favorite 
woman  writer,  mesdamos  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  is — ‘Gyp’!” 

He  thrust  out  his  underlip  with  huge 
contempt. 

Totol  burst  into  a  delighted  cackle. 
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“Famously  droll,  all  the  same,  Madame 
‘Gyp,  V  he  cried. 

Nessie  pave  a  guilty  little  giggle,  con¬ 
scious  of  having  found  some  amusement  in 
such  books.  Madame  do  Lormes  rinsed 
her  fat,  taper  huger  in  the  Venetian  bowl 
with  a  detached  air. 

“But,  Doctor,”  said  Helen,  trying  to 
follow  the  arguments  with  her  earnest, 
sweet,  but  somehow  slow  mind — “but. 
Doctor,  you  are  diverging  from  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  ‘Gyp’s’  books,  but 
I  know  how  good,  how  charitable,  my 
French  friends  are,  and  surely,  surely  it 
is  not  fair  to  blast  all  our  aristocracy  lo¬ 
calise  of  the  cowardice  of  a  few  worthless 
young  men” — here,  all  unconsciously,  her 
tender  lip  curved  into  scorn.  “If  Cluny 
had  been  there  on  that  horrible  day”- — 
her  eye  seemed  to  say  proudly,  “my 
Cluny” — “(and  it  is  but  a  chance  we  were 
not,  I  had  actually  promised  the  poor 
Duchcsse  d'Alen^on),  you  would  have  had 
another  story  to  tell.” 

“Ah,  if  Cluny  had  l»een  there,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Favereau,  with  the  first  warm  look 
he  had  given  his  host  that  night — “if  he 
had  been  there,  with  you,  he  would  have 
done  the  impossible  to  save  you.  But 
as  you  would  not  have  been  saved  alone — 
I  know  you — you  would  both  have  re¬ 
mained  to  perish.” 

“Well,  as  for  me,”  yelped  Totol.  his 
face  crinkling,  with  the  most  good-nat¬ 
ured,  cynical  frankness.  “I  don’t  go  in 
for  pose,  not  I.  I  go  in  for  raw  truth. 
If  people  don’t  like  it,  so  much  the  worse. 
I  was  not  at  the  bazaar.  They  bore  me. 
bazaars  do.  Wasn't  it  lucky  now?”  He 
looked  round  amiably  for  congratulation. 
“But,  faith,  if  I'd  been  there.  I'd  have 
looked  after  Numl»er  One.  you  know. 
Come,  come.”  he  went  on,  shrilly  crying 
down  the  chorus  of  exclamations,  derisive 
and  otherwise,  “I'm  only  saying  what 
every  reasonable  man  thinks.  Come,  Doc¬ 
tor.  aren’t  you  the  apostle  of  materialism? 

Aren't  we  all  animals,  aud  isn't  it  animal 
instinct  to  save  one's  skin,  to  shun  pain? 
Oh,  eh?  If  one  goes  in  for  free-thinking, 
you  know,  one  should  be  consistent.  I.et 
us  be  consistent. " 

“Hear,  hear!”  said  the  eanon.  softly, 
and  Hung  a  triumphant  look  at  the  doctor. 

“Poor  Totol,”  sighed  Helen,  indul¬ 


gently.  “Who  would  believe,  to  hear  him, 
that  it  is  the  kindest  little  heart  in  all  the 
world?” 

Nessie,  who  had  laughed  openly  and 
delightedly  at  the  little  df-cadent’s  pro¬ 
nouncement,  now  voiced  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  of  her  world  to  the  doctor. 

“My  word,”  said  she,  “what  a  face. 
Doctor!  Don’t  you  know  by  this  time 
that  nobody  ever  minds  the  Marquis?” 

“A  lucky  thing,  madame, ”  responded 
the  other,  with  his  prompt,  incisive  humor. 
“But  for  that,  one  would  have  had  to  kill 
him  long  ago.” 

“It's  all  right,”  the  young  man  was 
pursuing,  charmed  to  find  himself  for  once 
the  center  of  attention.  “It’s  all  very 
well  for  abbf'S  and  women  to  stand  still 
and  be  frizzled  for  the  sake  of  a  lot  of 
people  they  don’t  care  a  cent  about;  I'd 
have  used  my  legs  and  arms  to  save  my 
own  skin— et'v'la!” 

Doctor  I,clHd  spread  out  his  square  hand 
with  an  inimitable  gesture. 

“My  friends,”  said  he,  “the  noble 
Marquis  Anatole  de  Lormes  has  so  well 
illustrated  the  first  |>art  of  my  thesis  that 
I  have  not  a  word  to  add.” 

George  Dodd  had  completely  turned 
round  in  his  chair  to  survey  his  brother, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  examines  a  totally 
unknown  species  of  beast.  wonder  for  the 
moment  siijH-rseding  all  other  emotion. 

“Why,  the  little  cuss  isn't  even  ashamed 
of  himself!”  thought  he. 

“The  whole  business."  said  the  Mar¬ 
quise.  somewhat  acidly,  “has  been  grossly 
exaggerated.” 

“Well,  now,”  said  the  undaunted  doctor, 
removing  his  napkin  from  under  his  chin 
and  holding  it  stretched  out  in  both  hands, 
preliminary  to  a  final  scrub  of  beard  and 
mustache,  “so  much  for  the  upjier  class  at 
the  hour  of  test.  What  about  the  lower? 
If  the  aristocracy  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
head,  the  people  arc.  or  ought  to  Ik*.  1  lie 
heart.  That’s  what  we  are  told.  What 
about  the  people — again  at  the  hour  of 
test?  Take  the  foundering  of  the  *  Bour¬ 
gogne'  ?” 

Having  thrown  his  second  bomb,  lie 
paused,  and  proceeded  vigorously  with  the 
napkin  operation. 

“That  was  another  bad  business,”  said 
Dodd,  gravely. 
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“The  doctor  is  determined  not  to  spare 
us  his  diagnosis,"  said  Favereau.  with  a 
rather  weary  smile. 

How  this  man’s  heart  had  bled  for  his 
France;  how  ceaselessly  had  he  striven  to 
work  at  the  task  of  reparation,  of  uplift¬ 
ing!  now  hopelessly,  none  would  ever 
know  but  himself.  The  doctor  was  a 
sanguine  man.  That  he  could  still  see  a 
use  in  such  indictments  was  l>ecause  he 
could  still  hope.  Deep  in  a  sacred  silence. 
Favereau.  the  devoted  servant  of  his 
country,  had  hidden  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  illusions  left. 

"A  bad  business!"  cried  Lebel,  jovial 
even  in  his  indignation.  “Les  deux  font 
la  paire!  The  two  match  each  other." 
He  balanced  his  hands  expressively.  “The 
little  aristocrat  stamps  the  delicate  fine 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance  back  into  the 
tlaines  with  heel  and  cane;  and  your 
rough,  honest  matelot  hits  the  drowning 
women  and  children  on  the  head  with  oars 
as  they  would  cling  to  his  boat.  Yes. 
they  match  quite  nicely.  It  is  on  record.” 
he  added,  dropping  his  satiric  emphasis 
for  a  perfectly  even  voice,  "that  neither 
a  single  young  swell  was  shriveled  in  the 
flames,  nor  a  single  horny-handed  son  of 
toil  |H*rished  in  the  ocean  wave,  whatever 
may  have  hap|H-ned  to  the  rest." 

"Ah,  you  forget,"  said  Helen,  earnestly. 
"Monsieur  de  Rothschild's  groom - " 

"English,  mudnme  —  Anglo  -  Saxon  !" 
said  the  doctor,  laconically. 

The  CAnon  folded  his  beautiful  hands 
over  his  finger-bowl.  He  had  bided  his 
time,  but  now  he  was  going  to  speak. 

"I  would  point  out  to  my  friend  the 
doctor."  he  began,  in  his  gentle,  deliberate 
voice,  "that  the  Marquis  made  just  now  a 
remark  pregnant  with  truth.  In  a  word, 
he  gave  the  reason  for  the  whole  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  affairs.  Why,  said  he.  should 
the  materialist  think  of  others?  Why. 
indeed?  If  a  man  does  not  believe  that 
*hc  who  loses  his  life  shall  pun  it.’  why 
should  he  depart  from  the  common  unimal 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  others?  Alas,  if  our  France 
is  ill,  is  it  not  because  she  has  thrust 
health  from  her.  the  health  of  the  soul — 
religion?  Religion,  which  made  the  hero¬ 
ines  and  martyrs  in  that  catastrophe  we 
have  just  spoken  of." 


There  was  a  moment  of  impressive 
silence.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the 
doctor.  Even  the  most  skeptical  felt  that 
the  canon's  arguments  seemed  at  least 
supported  by  facts. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  too  true  a 
fighter  to  lie  otherwise  than  stimulated  by 
a  direct  attack. 

"Aha.  I  exjiected  you  there,  my  friend." 
he  cried;  “but  I'm  ready  for  you.  I’m 
not  denying  that  religion,  as  a  human  in¬ 
stitution.  is  a  remarkably  useful  thing  for 
the  morals  of  the  jieople.  But.  like  all 
other  human  institutions,  canon.  I’ll  make 
you  observe  that  it  is  as  much  subject  to 
the  nation's  corruption  as  any  other.  Let 
us  look  at  your  religion  in  France.  What 
has  it  done  for  you?  Has  it  upheld 
justice?  How  have  you  good  priests  come 
out  of  the  Dreyfus  case?" 

Totol  again  gave  his  dismal  howl,  and 
again  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears.  Nessic 
supported  him  with  a  series  of  little 
shrieks.  Even  the  Duke  and  Favereau 
raised  their  voices.  But  the  doctor  had  a 
powerful  organ,  and  he  outbellowed  them 
all. 

"What  about  your  holy  brothers  of  'La 
Croix’?  What  about  your  Christian  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Jew?  What  doctrines  of 
peace,  of  justice,  of  the  charity  that 
thinketh  no  evil,  have  been  preached  to 
the  most  ignorant  hamlets  in  the  country? 
Where  would  the  priest  have  led  France  to¬ 
day?" 

Every  question  was  emphasized  by  the 
darting  of  a  stubby  forefinger,  as  if  the 
speaker  were  thrusting  a  rapier  under  the 
well-covered  rilts  of  his  friend.  Helen 
threw  toward  Cluny  a  look  of  comical  de¬ 
spair.  The  inevitable  battle  began  in 
earnest. 

Without  any  further  loss  of  placidity, 
without  heeding  her  aunt's  shocked  gest¬ 
ures  of  utter  reprobation,  she  waited  the 
canon's  defense  to  this  violent  counter¬ 
attack. 

“My  good  Doctor,"  he  began,  as  soon 
as  he  could  make  himself  heard — and  his 
placid,  well-bred  accents  were  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  other's  broad  vehemence — 
“far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  injudicious 
things  have  been  said  and  pernicious  advice 
given  from  quarters  from  which  no  teach¬ 
ing  but  that  of  the  <»ospel  should  have 
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been  heard.  But  that,  my  friend,  is  be¬ 
cause,  if  the  teaching  is  divine,  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  church  is  vet  human,  and 

m  v 

errare  human um  est.  The  errors  of  hu¬ 
manity.  of  the  believer,  of  the  priest,  do 
not  affect  the  divinity  of  the  principle, 
any  more  than  the  corruptness  of  the  judge 
can  alter  the  inherent  quality  of  justice. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce  upon  my 
colleagues — thank  God !  I  do  not  cither 
impugn  or  defend  them.  All  I  maintain 

is  that  if  vou  take  awav  from  nmu  the 
•  • 

belief  in  his  soul,  that  is.  in  his  ideal,  that 
is.  in  his  God.  you  take  away  from  him  all 
motives  for  righteousness.  Nay.  the  only 
logical  conclusion,  then,  is  that  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis — every  man  for  himself." 

“There  you  are.”  cried  the  doctor, 
who.  finding  himself  beaten  upon  the 
frontal  attack,  with  the  lighter's  instinct 
nimbly  lea|H>d  upon  another  breach. 
"Listen  to  him:  ‘It  is  not  for  me  to  pro¬ 
nounce — thank  God!*  Even  vou — even 
lie" — appealing  to  the  table — “is  suffering 
from  the  universal  disease.  There  is  not 
one  of  you  who  can  face  the  truth.  The 

Duke  has  already  shown  that  he  cannot.** 

• 

(  limy  started.  The  doctor  proceeded  inex¬ 
orably. 

“Yes,  even  you.  Duke,  from  the  height 
of  your  chivalrous  honor,  all  you  can  find 
for  your  unhappy  country  is  contempt: 
‘I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  These  things  arc 
too  dirty  for  me  to  touch.’  *’ 

Cluny  smiled,  smiled  to  hide  a  horrible 
return  of  invading  misery :  Alas,  his  chiv¬ 
alrous  honor!  And  that  girl's  eyes  upon 
him,  and  Helen’s  worshiping  glance  ever 
seeking  him  across  the  table! 

"So  much  for  you."  pursued  the  doctor. 
“You're  one  type.  There's  Monsieur  Fa- 
vercau,  that's  another.  He  folds  himself 
up  in  his  leaves;  you'll  never  get  at  the 
thought  of  him.  *  Respect  my  silence, 
respect  my  sorrow.*  Useful,  is  it  not?" 

Favereau  laughed  with  some  bitterness. 
“Wrong  in  your  diagnosis  for  once,"  said 
he.  dryly.  "I  take  things  philosophically, 
my  good  Esculapius. " 

“But  surely.  Doctor, "said  Dodd,  in  his 
sound,  if  rather  labored.  French,  "if  a 
man  cannot  help  his  country  by  speaking, 
the  best  he  can  do  is  to  keep  silence.*' 

“But  cannot  every  man  help  his  country 
by  speaking?"  inquired  the  doctor,  ex¬ 


plosively.  “What  help  is  there  for  a 
nation  if  all  its  honest  men  preserve  the 
policy  of  diguified  silence,  and  so  leave  the 
rogues,  the  cranks  and  the  decadents  to 
speak  for  her,  to  rule  her?  What  is  to 
become  of  a  country  that  has  no  moral 
courage?" 

"For  me,"  declared  Madame  de  Lormcs, 
in  the  tone  of  one  putting  an  end  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  **I  am  amazed  at  the  patience  with 
which  you  all  listen  to  Monsieur  le  Doc- 
tour.  I  should  call  that  man  a  bad  patriot 
who  takes  part  with  the  enemies  of  his 
fatherland. " 

Doctor  Lebcl  looked  at  her  with  his  jaw 
on  one  side  and  much  humor  in  his  eye. 

“Third  type."  said  he  quietly;  “Madame 
la  Marquise  represents  the  class  of  the 
wilfully  blind.  ‘It  is  impossible  that  our 
army  should  go  wrong;  it  is  impossible 
that  so  holy  a  paper  ns  "La  Croix"  should 
mislead  us.'  But  vour  generals  have  ad¬ 
mitted  forgery,  fear  of  the  enemy,  false 
witness."  Then,  drawing  himself  to¬ 
gether  and  answering  himself  with  an  air 
of  great  dignity,  unconsciously  mimicking 
the  Marquise's  manner:  “  ‘Monsieur,  if 
our  generals  committed  forgery,  it  was 
from  the  noblest  of  motives.* — And  ‘I-a 
Croix.’  mudame?  That  rag  that  you,  an 
intelligent  woman,  know  to  be  propagating 
lies  under  the  cloak  of  the  monk,  lies  that 
would  plunge  this  country  into  a  war  for 
which  we  were  never  worse  prepared,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  a  war  secured  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  government?" 

"Sir,"  interrupted  the  MarquUe  tartly, 
opening  her  eyes  to  throw  a  severe  glance 
at  the  speaker,  "it  is  not  from  you,  free¬ 
thinker.  that  I  should  expect  justice  toward 
ministers  of  my  holy  religion." 

"I  am  answered."  said  t lie  doctor,  irre¬ 
pressibly. 

"It  is  strange  to  me,"  said  Dodd,  who 
had  been  following  this  unexpected  indict¬ 
ment  of  his  host's  own  country  with  great 
interest,  “that  such  a  state  of  things  as 
you  describe  can  coexist  with  such  marvel¬ 
ous  prosperity,  such  scientific  advance,  ns 
I  have  seen  manifested  since. my  return  to 
Paris,  which  struck  even  me,  a  member  of 
the  richest,  of  the  most  scientific  country 
in  the  world." 

"My  young  friend."  said  the  doctor, 
and  planted  his  forefinger  on  the  table, 
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“you  have  hit  it.  France  is  prosperous, 
extraordinarily  prosperous,  but  It  is  only 
material  prosperity,  and  every  Spartan 
virtue  is  dying  out.  Is  it  because  of  her 
very  riches?  I  know  not.  Will  our 
wealth  yet  help  us  out  of  our  ditch?  I 
know  not.  Riches,  when  used  for  pa¬ 
triotism.  as,  by  the  way,  England  is  using 
hers  just  now - ” 

*‘I  felt,”  said  Madame  de  Lonnes,  au¬ 
dibly  enough.  to  the  Duke,  “that  Monsieur 
Lebel  would  come  to  taking  the  part  of 
our  enemies.” 

But  the  doctor  proceeded  without  heed¬ 
ing.  “But  our  science.  Ah.  young  man, 
there  is  the  salvation  of  our  country,  there 
alone  do  I  see  hope  ahead !  Science  is 
great  in  France.  Literature  is  debased, 
art  is  debased,  the  army  is  corrupt,  politics 
are  a  sink,  religion  is  not  a  guide  but  a 
tool.  Science  we  have  yet.” 

“What!”  said  the  canon,  in  a  loud 
voice,  *‘is  that  all  we  have  to  hope-  in? 
Then  it  is  indeed  unhappy  France!” 

“Oh.  Doctor,”  exclaimed  Helen,  “you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  how  much  good  there 
is  about  us.  even  in  this  little  corner  of 
the  world.  How  simple  and  brave  and 
pious  and  charitable  is  our  poor  peasantry, 
how  devoted  their  doctor,  what  an  apostle 
their  priest!” 

The  doctor  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  and 
the  light  of  battle  went  out  of  them,  to  Ik* 
replaced  by  an  extraordinary  tenderness. 

“Ah,  madame. ”  he  cried,  “have  I  not 
already  said  that  there  are  still  good 
women?” 

“And  good  men!”  cried  the  Duchess, 
gaily.  “Cluny,  we  have  heard  enough 
pessimism  this  evening:  speak  for  your 
beautiful  France.  Speak!” 

The  Duke’s  blood  rose  at  the  call. 
Speak  for  France !  Who  could  do  it  better 
than  he?  Who  could  love  his  Frauce  better 
than  he?  Not  indeed  the  France  of  a 
corrupt,  self-seeking  oligarchy,  nor  yet 
the  France  of  advanced  thought  and  far- 
seeing  science,  but  the  France  of  the  old 
traditions,  the  nation  of  all  wit.  of  all 
elegance,  of  chivalry,  of  refinement ! 
France  of  the  gentilhomme,  who  did  brave 
deeds  with  a  jest;  who  bragged  not.  but 
did !  In  the  return  of  this  royal  Fram  e  it 
was  part  of  his  creed  to  believe,  to  believe 
that  when  her  hour  struck,  from  all  over 


the  fair  country  his  compeers  would  arise 
to  uphold  her  and  take  their  rightful  place 
again  by  throne  and  fleur-de-lys.  Words 
crowded  to  his  tongue,  fire  sprang  into  his 
eyes.  .  .  .  Then,  even  as  he  opened 

his  mouth,  he  felt  upon  him  the  gaze  of 
Joy.  A  cold  sweat  broke  upon  him;  he 
paused  as  if  paralyzed.  After  a  moment’s 
painful  silence,  with  a  second  revulsion 
the  blood  rushed  to  his  face  again. 

“Speak  for  France!”  he  cried,  with 
sudden  anger,  flinging  his  napkin  on  the 
floor;  “I  speak  for  France!”  The  bit¬ 
terest  laughter  rose  to  his  lips  from  the 
bottom  of  his  sore  heart.  “What  have  I 
to  say?  Lebel  is  right.  Wc  are  a  worth¬ 
less  race.” 

XVIII. 

“Saperlipopette !”  said  the  doctor,  gen¬ 
uinely  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  con¬ 
version  to  his  views. 

The  color  had  fuded  from  Helen's  face 
as  she  rose  and  broke  up  the  circle. 
Anxiously  her  eyes  sought  to  meet  her  hus¬ 
band's.  but  in  vain.  Many  times  had 
Cluny  listened  to  the  diatribes  of  the 
country  doctor,  without  manifesting  any 
other  emotion  than  gentle  laughter.  Many 
times  indeed  had  he,  boyishly  mischievous, 
delilwrately  started  the  friendly  antago¬ 
nists  upon  one  of  their  heated  discussions. 
But  the  doctor  had  been  unpardonable  to¬ 
night.  Evidently  Cluny's  endurance  had 
its  limits;  even  she.  she  told  herself  rebuk- 
ingly,  hail  not  sounded  all  the  depth,  all 
the  refinement,  of  that  rare  nature. 

“Lebel  was  really  beyond  everything 
just  now,"  said  she  to  the  canon,  as  they 
ceremoniously  returned  to  the  <1  raw  ing¬ 
room. 

“Alas,  madame."  said  the  canon,  wist¬ 
fully,  “one  must  pardon  all  the  same. 
Poor  fellow,  he  knows  not  what  he  says.” 

A  chill  had  fallen  over  them  all — a  chill 
which  Iwcame  accentuated  on  their  returr 
to  the  library.  Helen,  yearning  to  have 
her  arm  round  her  husband  and  lay  tender 
fingers  upon  that  hidden  sore  place  she  felt 
within  him,  had  lost  for  the  moment  her 
usual  power  of  drawing  her  guests  into 
comfort  and  sympathy.  Thus,  after  half 
an  hour's  ungenial.  disjointed  conversa¬ 
tion.  every  one  was  glad  to  hear  Madame 
de  Lormcs  announce  her  intention  of  con- 
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veying  her  exhausted  body  and  her  sorely 
tried  soul  to  retirement  for  the  night. 

Upon  this  relief.  Totol  skipped  off  with 
Nessic  to  the  billiard-room. 

Then  the  canon  faded  out  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  it  was  his  hour  for  the  night  visit 
to  the  chapel.  And  the  doctor,  after  sev¬ 
eral  noisy  yawns,  declared  his  intention  of 
trotting  home  as  soon  as  he  had  had  a  last 
glance  at  his  patient.  Hose. 

Helen  was  suddenly  struck  by  the 
wanness  of  Joy's  face. 

“Say  good-night,  my  dear."  said  she. 
after  kissing  her  on  the  forehead.  “I 
shall  take  a  peep  in  at  you  by  and  by.” 

“ Good- night.  ’’  said  the  girl,  passively. 
Then  she  paused  a  second ;  the  sailor  was 
next  to  her. 

“Good-night,  Miss  Joy,"  said  he  heart¬ 
ily,  and  extended  his  hand. 

After  a  second's  pause  she  slid  her  fingers 
into  it,  and  felt  them  engulfed  in  a  warm, 
close,  protecting  clasp.  llis  eyes  were 
vainly  seeking  hers.  “What  an  ugly 
great  hand!"  she  thought. 

“Good  night,  sir. “  said  she  to  the 
Duke.  Ami  within  herself:  “And  you.  I 
love  you.  and  now  I  shall  again  touch  your 
hand. 

Cluny  was  struggling  with  an  absolutely 
physical  repulsion. 

In  this  moment  of  hardly  perceptible 
hesitation.  Favercau,  the  ever- watchful. 
Btepfied  quite  naturally  between  him  and 
the  girl. 

“Mademoiselle.  I  wish  you  a  very  good¬ 
night,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  admira¬ 
bly  balanced  between  the  paternal  ami  the 
ceremonious. 

She  shrank  in  her  turn,  but  could  not 
avoid  submitting  to  his  handshake,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  so  mameuvered  as 
to  dismiss  her  from  the  room. 

“That  horrid  old  man!  That  bad  old 
man!  How  I  hate  him!"  she  said  to  her¬ 
self  all  the  way  up  the  stairs. 

When  in  the  smoking-room  the  Duke 
sank  into  his  chair  behind  his  cigar,  the 
strain  of  pretense  was  at  length  relaxed, 
and — for  life  is  full  of  these  ironical  com¬ 
pensations — he  welcomed  the  moment  when 
he  could  give  way  and  listen  to  his  own 
pai  i>. 

Neither  Favereau  nor  Dodd,  each  like¬ 


wise  extended  on  his  lounge,  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  any  tax  on  his  powers  of 
entertainment.  Silence  therefore  reigned 
in  the  room,  a  silence  grateful  to  each  in 
his  own  mood,  broken  only  on  occasions 
by  the  distant  click  of  balls  in  the  billiard - 
room  beyond  or  a  faint  squeal  from  either 
or  both  of  the  light-hearted  players. 

At  first  Cluny  smoked  mechanically . 
Fragments  of  the  evening  conversation, 
echoes  of  the  doctor's  rough  voice,  mingled 
with  the  turmoil  of  his  thoughts — thoughts 
by  turn  self-accusing  and  self-exculpating. 
By  and  by  the  red  glow  died  away  on 
the  brown  leaf,  his  hands  dropped  inertly 
on  the  long,  cushioned  arms. 

“A  worthless  race!  ‘Even  you,  even 
you,  Duke,  from  the  height  of  your  deli¬ 
cate  honor — unhappy  France!’  Unhappy 
France,  indeed!" 

Was  Lcbel  right?  Was  deeay  in  their 
very  blood?  His  delicate  honor!  "Oh. 
these  things  are  too  dirty  for  me  to 
touch!"  God  help  us!  What!  This 
affair  where  men.  his  countrymen,  had 
lied  for  a  good  end — for  a  good  end  no 
doubt,  as  they  thought — his  “honor"  had 
Wen  too  delicate  even  to  speak  of  it. 
And  yet  how  was  he  better  to-day  than  the 
false  witness,  than  the  men  who  forged 
“for  a  good  purpose."  as  they  said?  And 
Favercau.  the  upright,  the  benevolent,  lie 
had  lied  too — nay.  had  suggested  the  lie. 
for  a  good  purpose — oh.  for  a  good  pur¬ 
pose!  “The  aristocrat  thrusts  the  delicate 
fine  lady  with  heel  and  cane  back  into  the 
flames.  The  honest  sailor  clubs  the  drown¬ 
ing  woman  and  the  child  back  into  the 
water  with  his  oar.’’  Why?  Totol  gave 
the  reason:  “To  save  themselves,  par- 
dieu!"  Helen  had  cried.  “If  my  Cluny 
had  been  there!"  Oh,  God!  oh.  God! 
oh.  God! — oh.  devil!  Her  Cluny!  “You 
are  brave  gentlemen!  Two  men  against  a 
girl."  Brave?  Aye.  “take  them  at  the 
test,  neither  moral  nor  physical  courage." 
What  had  he.  the  man  of  delicate  honor, 
done  with  the  woman — the  chilli?  Into 
what  flames  hail  he  not  thrust  her.  back 
into  what  waters  of  perdition  and  of  de¬ 
spair?  And  why.  why,  why?  Totol  had 
screeched  the  infamous  reason  for  him: 
“To  save  himself,  pardieu!"  Himself? 
Ah.  no.  not  that  !  To  save  her,  to  save 
Helen  ! 
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The  man’s  whole  soul  surged  on  the  tide 
of  passionate  tenderness  toward  his  wife. 
The  vision  of  Helen,  pure,  simple,  loving, 
rose  before  his  mind,  the  most  beautiful 
image  of  peace,  of  healing,  surrounded 
with  the  perfume  of  all  womanliness,  all 
lovable  ness. 

For  a  moment  he  saw  himself  on  his 
knees,  his  head  upon  her  lap.  and  he  pict¬ 
ured  to  himself  his  own  rapture  of  relief  in 
confiding  his  trouble  to  her.  Had  she  not 
always  soothed  away  his  difficulties f  Had 
she  not  always  understood  him  as  nobody 
else  ever  did?  Then  his  own  cry  to  Faver- 
eau  came  back  to  him  like  the  howl  of  the 
lost  soul.  No.  Helen  could  not  under¬ 
stand  !  She  is  not  one  of  those  women  who 
could  understand!  Oh,  leas  than  ever 
now  !  If  at  one  moment  he  had  had  a  chance 
of  redemption,  now  it  was  gone.  Yea, 
Favereau  had  shown  him  the  right  road. 
Both  had  quailed  from  its  steepness.  And 
now  they  had  wilfully  entered  on  the  de¬ 
scent.  and  the  mire  of  it  could  never  l»e 
brushed  from  their  garments. 

Luxuriously  outstretched  in  his  great 
leather  arm-chair.  George  Dodd,  delight¬ 
fully  at  ease  both  morally  and  physically, 
his  square  head  thrown  back,  his  sea-blue 
eyes  watching  vaguely  the  opalescent  spirals 
of  a  choice  Havana's  vanishing  life,  was 
seeing  strange  visions  in  the  smoke. 

“Why.  the  little  creature  has  bewitched 
rne!  Who  would  have  thought  it?” 

It  was  a  revelation.  There  was  humor 
also  in  the  situation.  He  felt  a  vast  as¬ 
tonishment  at  himself,  but  withal  an  extra¬ 
ordinary,  warm  expansion. 

“I  could  crush  her  with  one  hand,  and 
yet  the  little  thing — one  of  those  glances 
of  hers,  where  the  shy  woman  peeps  from 
inside  the  heart  of  the  child — makes  me 
feel  downright  silly.  George  Dodd.  man. 
what’s  come  to  you?  You  always  said  the 
sea  would  be  your  only  mistress,  your  only 
bride.  What,  anyhow,  has  a  sailor  to  do 
with  a  wife?  .  .  .  Unless  she  had 

eyes  like  that,  and  baby-hair - ” 

At  this  point  there  suddenly  rose  before 
his  mind  a  picture  of  a  small  face,  half 
child’s,  half  woman's,  under  a  bridal  veil, 
and  his  strong  heart  began  to  thump. 

“I’m  bewitched;  and — well,  what  in 
the  wide  world  is  to  hinder  me.  if  I 


choose?  Mighty  Neptune!  I  believe  I’d 
rather  to-night  kiss  that  little  creature  on 
the  lips  than  sink  the  'Merrimac.'  In  a 
bad  way,  George,  my  boy!” 

A  smile,  however,  novered  on  the  sail¬ 
or’s  face.  While  he  tried  mentally  to 
shake  his  head  at  himself,  the  deep  delight 
evoked  by  the  mere  lover's  dream  invaded 
his  whole  being. 

As  Favereau  mechanically  smoked  one 
cigarette  after  another  and  reviewed  the 
events  of  the  night  in  his  clean,  orderly 
mind,  he  was  conscious,  with  that  precision 
which  accompanied  all  its  operations,  that 
this  evening's  work  had  brought  him  to  a 
critical  epoch  in  his  life. 

For  years  he  had  thought  himself  finally 
shorn  of  all  illusions,  for  years  ho  had 
looked  upon  life  as  an  observer;  emotions, 
whether  pleasurable  or  the  reverse,  being 
to  him  merely  objective.  Life,  he  had 
believed,  bad  ceased  to  have  a  personal 
meaning  to  him  from  the  day  when  he  had 
definitely  given  up  all  hope  of  those  things 
that  go  to  make  a  man's  life — love,  mar¬ 
riage,  paternity.  His  work  he  gave  to 
his  country,  not  with  any  )>ersonal  am¬ 
bition,  not  even  with  any  hope  of  lasting 
influence,  but  from  the  same  sense  of  duty 
that  ruled  the  rest  of  his  actions — the 
duty  of  acting  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
while  he  still  cumbered  the  earth. 

Yet  to-night  he  found  himself  separated 
by  a  gulf  from  the  moral  standpoint  of  this 
morning.  And,  by  the  pain  he  felt  in  the 
sense  of  loss,  he  realized  how  many  illu¬ 
sions  he  had  still  unconsciously  held,  recog¬ 
nized  how  impossible  it  is  for  man  lo  avoid 
his  |>ersonal  share  in  others'  existence,  in 
others'  responsibilities.  A  profound  con¬ 
viction  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world  had 
ever  been  with  him.  vet  he  had  flattered 
himself  as  able  to  pass  through  this 
wretched  masquerade  they  call  life,  not 
“gravely,"  as  a  certain  thinker  advises  us, 
but  as  that  highest  type  of  philosopher,  the 
true  humorist.  To-night,  however,  his 
whole  system  was  crumbling  around  him. 
He  had  laid  his  foundations  upon  the 
certitude  of  his  own  moral  strength,  of  his 
own  personal  worth.  To  him  also  the 
doctor's  words  recurred  as  an  echo:  "Take 
them  at  the  test,  they  fail!”  In  a  larger 
spirit  than  that  of  his  unhappy  accomplice, 
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and  from  a  different  standpoint,  he  viewed 
his  own  fall  as  part  of  the  miserable  in¬ 
heritance  of  humanity,  accepted  it  without 
a  moment’s  weakening,  even  without  re¬ 
morse.  But  he  was  sad,  sad  to  the  soul. 

“The  chance  of  keeping  that  horror  of 
disillusion  from  Helen?  It  was  worth  it. 
I  would  do  it  again  for  that.  Poor  Helen 
— my  beautiful  Helen !  And  I,  who 
thought  that  I  could  direct  her  fate, 
thought  that  the  greatness  of  my  sacrifice 
must  secure  her  happiness!  ‘What  man 
could  keep  himself,  year  in  year  out,  on 
Helen's  level?’  Thus  her  husband — the 
husband  I  gave  her!  What  man?  I  could 
have  dono  it — I!  And  he  could  not.  I 
knew  how  to  love  her.  She  loved  me 
always  as  a  child  does.  I  could  have 
taught  her  to  love  me  ns  a  woman.  What 
devil  inspired  met  I  thought  it  was  the 
voice  of  God,  the  voice  of  right,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  hard.  Monstrous  selfish¬ 
ness,  a  crime,  to  unite  my  staid  manhood 
to  her  bright  youth  !  Oh.  miserable  world  ! 
oh,  unhappy,  groping  humanity !  Our 
greatest  sacrifices  are  almost  ever  our  great¬ 
est  mistakes.  Where  is  God  in  all  this? 
Where  is  right?  And  yet — and  yet!  What 
■was  it  Cluny  said?  Could  I.  could  any  other 
man  but  this  Cluny  himself,  have  given  to 
that  woman’s  face  her  aureole  of  joy? 
Youth  calls  to  youth,  beauty  to  beauty, 
brilliancy  to  brilliancy.  Had  she  been 
mine,  the  poignancy  of  anguish  which  now 
threatens  her  soul  could  never  have 
reached  her — it  never  would ;  but  neither 


bliss.”  He  stroked  his  gray  beard  with  a 
steady  hand.  “To-night  how  beautiful 
she  looked  !  Oh.  it  shall  not  all  l>e  lost ! 
Helen,  if  there  be  a  ministering  God  and 
I  must  lose  my  soul  for  it,  you  at  least 
shall  keep  your  earthly  paradise!” 

He  flung  his  final  cigarette  into  the  dish, 
and  looked  at  Cluny,  whose  face  was  now 
compressed  into  lines  of  pain,  whose  eyes 
were  closed.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  went 
over  to  his  friend.  laid  a  kind  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  said  in  his  ear: 

“Cluny,  it  is  getting  late.  Helen  will 
be  waiting  for  you.” 

Cluny  looked  up.  And  astonishment 
first,  then  a  wistful,  incredulous  question¬ 
ing.  came  hungrily  into  his  eyes. 

“Go  to  her,”  repeated  Favereau,  and 
paused.  “My  God,  man,”  he  went  on  in 
a  passionate  whisper,  “have  you  not  the 
present  still?  He  who  knows  how  to 
hold  the  present  must  not  fear  the  future. 
Go!” 

Cluny  sprang  to  his  feet  like  one  recalled 
to  life.  His  was  a  nature  that  must  utterly 
des]M)nd  or  buoyantly  hope;  but  too 
eagerly  will  such  natures  seize  upon  hope 
again.  He  wrung  Favereau 's  hands. 

“God  bless  you.”  said  he.  “What 
should  I  have  done  without  you?  Ah. 
Favereau.  if  we  get  out  of  this,  I  shall  be 
•a  very  different  man.” 

Favereau  looked  after  him  as  Cluny  hur¬ 
ried  from  the  room,  forgetting  even  to  be¬ 
stow  a  good-night  word  upon  the  dreaming 
Dodd,  still  sunk  in  his  arm  chair;  there  was 


could  have  reached  her  that  poignancy  of  no  lightening  of  the  melancholy  in  his  eyes. 

\ To  br  (onttnmrd.) 


A  MORNING. 

Bv  Theodosia  Pickbkino  Carkihon. 

SUMMER  and  sun  and  ecstasy  of  day, 

Tremor  of  trees  beneath  the  wind’s  swift  kiss — 
Sing,  O  niv  heart!  the  robin  on  the  spray 
Sends  you  a  challenge  in  each  note  of  his. 
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model*.  My  friend  had  no  use  for  the 
hildren.  bill  was  struck  with  the  mother's 
wistful,  pathetic  face,  and  engaged  her  to 
e  for  him.  The  moment  he  told  her 
the  pose  he  wished  her  to  assume,  he 
noticed  the  ease  with  which  she  fell  into 
it  and  how  well  she  expressed  precisely 
what  he  wanted.  lie  was  thus  led  to 

\S  I  stepped  out  of  the  elevator  in  one  question  her.  and  a  few  questions  brought 
of  the  best -known  New  York  out  the  faet  that  she  had  been  a  favorite 
studio  buildings,  there  entered,  in  order  model  in  New  York  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  descend,  a  sad-faced,  shabbily  dressed  ago.  had  married,  drifted  away  from  the 
woman.  I  went  to  the  studio  door  of  iny  city,  had  now  come  back  impoverished, 
friend,  the  artist,  and  when  he  hud  opened  and.  thinking  of  her  oldtime  occupation, 
it  for  me  and  I  had  passed  through  the  the  courtesy  with  which  she  had  been 
hall  lending  to  his  spacious  and  handsome  treated  by  artists,  ami  her  pleasant  life 
studio.  I  saw  on  his  easel  a  canvas  from  among  the  studios,  hail  started  out  again 
which  looked  out  the  sad  face  of  the  with  her  children  to  seek  employment  for 
woman  I  had  met  at  the  elevator.  them  as  models. 

The  artist  told  me  her  story.  A  few  Posing  for  artists  seems  to  have  a  fasci- 
days  before,  she  had  come  to  the  studio  nation  for  many  women.  The  desire  of 
with  three  children,  whom  she  offered  as  the  woman  I  have  just  mentioned  to  return 
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through  her  children  to  the  oceii|»ation  she 
had  found  so  pleasant  twenty-five  years 
ago.  is  one  of  many  instances  of  the  charm 
posing  appears  to  have  for  women.  Some¬ 
times  they  get  away  from  it  only  to  In¬ 
drawn  Imck,  not  from  lack  of  means.  Imt 
from  sheer  love  of  it.  Like  the  stage,  it 
acts  as  a  magnet.  There  have  Iwen  female 
models  who  have  married  happily  and 
well,  yet  after  a  while  have  bothered  the 
life  out  of  their  husbands  for  permission  to 
resume  posing — not  for  “the  figure. “  of 
course. 

I  was  s|H*aking  with  Mr.  William  T. 
Smedley,  the  well-known  illustrator,  about 
the  attraction  so  many  women  find  in 
posing.  Mr.  Smedley  explained  in  the 
first  place  that  a  good  model  was  apt  to  be 
treated  more  courteously  in  studios  than 
sin*  would  be  as  a  shopgirl.  Consequently 
many  of  tin*  Iwtter  class  of  young  women, 
obliged  to  make  a  living,  took  up  p  wing. 
If  proficient,  they  found  plenty  to  do  and 
could  make  fiflv  cents  an  hour  or  three 
dollars  a  day.  lie  said  that  many  young 
women  supported  themselves  in  this  way 
while  studying  art  or  music  or  beginning 
literary  work.  One  of  the  liest-knmvn 
New  York  models  of  a  few  years  ago — she 
now  is  married — told  me  that  artists  found 
she  had  true  artistic  temperament,  that  she 
suggested  in  her  poses  the  “feeling”  they 
wanted  to  get  from  her  figure.  She  under¬ 


stood  the  effect  that  they  wished  to  repro¬ 
duce. 

I  think  that  explains  largely  the  pleasure 
which  some  models  take  in  their  profes¬ 
sion.  They  have  the  artistic  temperament  ; 
they  may  not  be  able  to  paint,  draw  or 
carve,  but  they  can  gain  artistic  association 
through  employment  as  models.  The 
model  I  am  shaking  of  was  always  careful 
to  pose  only  for  artists  of  unusual  skill  an<l 
reputation.  She  considered  that  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  reciprocal  art -feeling 
In-tween  painter  and  model  and  that  11 
good  model  would  deteriorate  if  posed  too 
often  for  a  mediocre  painter. 

Artist  and  model  sometimes  become  so 
absoibed  in  their  work  that  the  time 
during  which  a  model  is  posing  for  an 
artist  will  often  pass  without  a  word  being 
exchanged  between  them.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  sculptor  who  was  working  from  an 
extremely  well-shaped  model.  During  the 
work,  however,  she  talked,  lie  never 
sent  for  her  again.  When  askeil  the 
reason,  he  made  the  reply,  “Statues  never 
speak.” 

Nor  have  artists  anv  use  for  models  who 
nre  in  any  way  ashamed  of  their  calling. 


I” 
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They  regard  it  as  There  are  certain  models  who  belong 

an  honorable  one,  to  certain  epochs — to  strain  the  mean- 

and  their  uttitude  ing  of  the  word.  Artists  always  re- 

toward  their  models  number  models  of  this,  that  or  the 

is  as  respectful  as  other  decade.  In  the  early  eighties  and 

that  of  a  reputable  J  for  some  time  later,  there  was 

physician  toward  his  I  I  ij'  no  better-known  model  in 

women  patients.  ■  —  *  k  the  United  States  than  Mag- 

One  of  the  best-  vk  \  /  J|  git*  Keenan.  She  was  a  eos- 

known  artists  in  r>rx  tume  model,  posed  only  for 

the  United  States  .  ^  well-known  artists, 

was  discussing  with  ;  ^  \  ami  had  the  knack 

me,  only  the  other  ^  I  of  adapting  herself 

day.  the  question  to  their  individual 

of  feminine  mwlnttr  _  a  stile  of  work.  She 

or  lack  of  modesty  1  ^  V.  would  seat  herself 

posing  for  the  'Vi  the  model  throne 

figure.  Female  mod-  \  and  ask,  “I)o 

an 

which.  I  suppose.  then  throw  herself 

every  person  will  tv/,rVA,  **>/.  *y  r*,k,*»*  o..  ,\nr  r~k  into  a  pose  which 

solve  in  his  or  her  m-.umkk  uovo.  immediately  sug- 

own  way.  As  regards  models,  however,  gested  n  Beckwith  painting.  She  is  to  he 


it  is  a  fact  that  good,  competent  models,  seen  on  many  well-known  canvases — Beck- 


who  pose  for  the  figure,  are  utterly  iineon-  with's  ''Christian  Martyr”  and  Chase’s 
scions  of  anything  except  that,  in  their  “ Ready  for  the  Hide”  among  them.  Miss 
own  humble  way,  they  are  assisting  in  the  Keenan  at  one  time  occupied  the  rooms 
creation  of  a  work  of  art.  All  efficient  above  the  old  meeting-place  of  the  once 
models  have  this  in  common — they  are  nil-  famous  Tile  Club,  in  West  Tenth  Street, 
conscious.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  New  York,  where  llopkinson  Smith  laid 


models  who  pose  for  rhe  nude  would  be  part  of  the  scene  of  his  “Colonel  Carter  of 
more  modest  about  wearing  dlcollctC*  dress  Cartersville. ”  She  was  highly  respected, 


than  many  society  women. 


and  married  Frederick  Freer,  the  artist. 


Copyright,  i^or.  *y  P*r±*m%**  O.Ara  T  rt. 
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Speaking  of 
inarriagi*s  between 
artists  and  their 
models.  I  some¬ 
times  have  heard 
it  said  that  abroad 
when  an  artist 
finds  a  good  mod¬ 
el.  he  is  apt  to 
marry  her  in  order 
to  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  hiring  her. 
I  can,  however,  re- 
call  one  instance 
where  the  cx|>cnsc 
continued.  For, 
after  the  artist 
married  his  mod¬ 
el.  she  did  not 

TIIK  NTS  MOIH',1.,  POSED 

nkak  j.  h  oolph's  care  to  pose  any 
studio.  more.  Posing  was 

work  and  she  hadn't  married  for  that,  so 
ho  had  to  hire  another  model. 

Another  well-known  model  was  Miss 
Quinton,  a  young  woman  of  refinement  and 
education,  and  with  a  good  art-sense.  She 
had  been  educated  in  a  Canadian  convent, 
and  in  addition  to  her  skill 
as  a  model,  she  was  an  exqui¬ 
site  lacemnker  and  hud  a  great 
knack  for  suggesting  the 
right  kind  of  material  to  lie 
used  for  rjstuines.  This 
accomplishment  made  her 
valuable  to  artists,  who  often 
employed  her,  in  addition  to 
her  posing,  to  prepare  the 
costumes  for  her  own  and  for 
other  models'  use.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  painting  a  Puritan 
subject.  “Want  a  Puritan 
eapf"  Miss  Quinton  asked 
him.  “Just  the  thing  for 
that  is  butcher's  linen.” 

Sin-  seemed  to  know  intui¬ 
tively  the  exact  purpose  for 
which  each  kind  of  fabric 
was  liest  suited.  The  artist 
never  had  heard  of  butcher's 
linen  before,  but  he  had  her 
make  the  cap  of  it.  and  i' 
turned  out.  ns  she  had  said. 

“just  the  thing.” 

Miss  Howe,  now  dead,  was  a 
beautiful  and  popular  model. 


A  family  of  models  who  arc  well  known 
in  New  York  studios  are  the  Thills.  The 
face  and  figure  of  Stanley  Middleton's 
“The  Lotus  Flower”  were  painted  from 
one  of  the  Thills.  There  originally  were 
three  sisters,  but  one  of  them  met  a  tragic 
end.  She  was  murdered  >>y  an  insane 
actor  who  was  in  love  with  her. 

There  is  a  very  handsome  model  who 
poses  chiefly  for  sculptors.  Though  her 
coloring  is  superb,  and  her  poses  are  fine 
ami  suggestive  artistically,  she  is  not  such 
a  favorite  with  painters,  liecause  she  does 
not  keep  a  pose  long  enough.  Every 
change  she  makes  equals  in  beauty,  or  sur¬ 
passes,  the  previous  pose,  so  that  the  artist 
finds  himself  entangled  in  a  maze  of  beauti¬ 
ful  suggestions.  As  one  of  the  artists  for 
whom  she  posed  expressed  it  to  me.  “She 
is  a  liewilderment  of  beauty.” 

Sometimes  one  hears  pathetic  instances 
of  the  home  life  of  models.  One  of  them 
sup|H>rted  bv  he*  earnings  a  father,  who 
drank,  and  two  little  sisters.  The 
youngest  of  l  hi  sc  was  clubfooted,  and  one 
time  the  priest,  who  was  remonstrating 
with  the  father  for  being  addicted  to 

liquor,  told  him  that  his 
child’s  deformity  was 
inflicted  by  God  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  bis  failing. 


C*tjrt£ht.  1**1,  <*»  Partimi.-n  c*.-..  .Vr» 
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for  Vassar;  and,  as  she  goes  to 
school,  she  poses  for  two  of  the 
artists  on  alternate  afternoons 
from  Monday  till  Thursday,  and 
for  the  third  artist  only  on  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday.  He  state's 
that  he  has  found  her  a  ]>erfect 
mascot,  having  sold  every  pict¬ 
ure  he  has  painted  from  her. 

Another  well-known  young 

model  came  here  only  a  short 

% 

time  ago  from  Pittsburg.  An¬ 
other  is  a  dancer,  and  still 
another  a  snake-charmer.  The 
latter  two  pose  only  when  out 
of  other  engagements. 

The  model  whose  figure  when 
|H>sed  for  painters  presents  “a 
bewilderment  of  beauty.” 
posed  for  several  of  the  figures 
on  the  Dewey  Arch.  She  is 
a  favorite  with  sculptors,  who. 
of  course,  work  “in  the 
round,”  instead  of  on  a  flat 
surface,  like  canvas. 

Another  model  who  fre¬ 
quently,  even  within  recent 
years,  has  posed  for  pninlets 


A  few  hours  later,  the  model,  on  returning 
from,  the  studio  in  which  she  had  been 
posing,  found  her  father  sitting  in  front  of 
the  baby  sister,  holding  her  deformed 
feet  in  his  hands  ami  weeping  bitterly  as 
he  bent  over  them. 

A  very  well-known  model  of  the  present 
day  is  noted  for  her  tine,  classic  figure, 
which  commends  her  especially  to  sculp¬ 
tors.  She  is  a  serious,  quiet,  intelligent 
girl,  and  poses  only  for  the  leading  artists. 
She  will  Ik*  found  in  several  important 
works  of  sculptors  at  the  BulTalo  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

A  very  pretty  and  striking  model  at 
present  in  New  York  is  a  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed  Swedish  girl.  A  brunette  Swede 
is  rare,  and  the  artists  believe  her  when  she 
tells  them  that  she  was  much  sought  for 
by  painters  in  Stockholm.  She  sings 
prettily,  and  is  said  to  appear  in  vaudeville 
and  to  pose  only  when  she  is  out  of  a 
theatrical  engagement. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  models  to  seek  to  earn 
money  for  some  special  purpose.  One  model 
is  so  clever  that  three  artists  practically 
take  up  her  entire  time.  She  is  studying 
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and  sculptors,  and  who  has  sat  for  many 
important  mural  decorations  and  sculpt¬ 
ures,  is  married  and  no  longer  poses.  She 
was  one  of  St.  Gaudens'  models.  It  is  a 
saying  among  artists  that  nine  out  of  ten 
models  who  come  to  their  doors  seeking 
employment  say  they  are  the  original 
“Gibson  girl"  or  the  ** Diana  of  the 
Garden.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  model 
to  whom  I  just  referred  is  the  real  and 
only  “ Diana  of  the  Garden.”  She  posed 
for  St.  Gaudens  not  only  for  the  statue  of 
Diana  which  now  graces  the  tower  of 
Madison  Square  Garden,  but  also  for  the 
former  one, 
which  was  eigh¬ 
teen  feet  high 
and  was  re¬ 
moved  because 

it  was  consid¬ 
ered  too  large  in 
proportion  to 
the  height  of 
the  tower.  The 
present  statue  is 
only  thirteen 
feet  high. 

For  the  first 
Diana  —  the 
eighteen  -  f oot 
one — this  well- 
known  model 
posed  just  as 
she  would  for  a 
painter  or  for 
the  usual  work 
of  sculpture, 
and  St.  Gaudens 
made  a  small 
model  from  her 
figure.  This 
model  was  then 
enlarged  to  the 
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sent  to  the  foundry  and 
requisite  sire.  For  the 
second  Diana,  however,  the  modeling  was 
very  different.  A  plaster  cast  was  actually 
made  from  the  model's  figure,  and  it  took 
six  workmen  four  or  five  hours  to  get  the 
cast.  The  first  figure  was  done  in  the 
usual  way,  because  the  statue  was  to  be  so 
large  that  much  detail  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired*  But  the  second  being  only  thir¬ 
teen  feet  high,  it  was  thought  best  to  get 
an  actual  plaster  cast  from  the  model  ns 
she  posed.  Of  course,  she  was  not  covered 
with  plaster  all  over  at  once,  and  was  not 


obliged  to  stand  that  way  four  or  five 
hours,  with  the  stuff  hardening  on  her. 
She  was  cast  in  sections.  In  posing  it  is 
usual  for  the  model  to  take  at  the  start  the 
full  pose,  in  order  to  get  what  is  called 
the  “torse” — the  hang  of  it — but  the  pose 
for  the  Diana  was  a  peculiar  one.  The 
“Diana  of  the  Garden'*  is  poised  on  the  toes 
of  one  foot.  The  other  leg  extends  grace¬ 
fully  backward.  No  model  could  have 
stood  on  the  toes  of  one  foot  all  day  long, 
probably  not  five  minutes.  Yet  when  the 
plaster  once  was  applied,  the  slightest  mo¬ 
tion  from  the  model  would  have  spoiled 

the  mold. 

To  obviate 
x  this  difficulty, 

the  sculptor  had 
two  ladders  put 
in  position  so 
that  the  model 
was  propped 
'  up  on  them. 
The  model  at 
once  took  the 
full  pose — arms 
placed  just  ns  if 
she  were  going 
to  send  an  arrow 
whizzing  from 
a  bow,  the  toes 
of  one  foot 
lightly  touching 
the  floor,  the 
other  leg  ex¬ 
tending  back — 
but  she  thiust 
her  arms  Ik*- 
tween  rungs  of 
the  ladders  for 
support.  She 
posed  just  as  the  statue  is  now — without, 
however,  the  bit  of  drapery  which  floats 
gracefully  back  from  the  figure.  This 
was  modeled  afterward  by  the  sculptor. 

When  the  sections  of  the  cast  were 
finished  and  it  was  set  up  in  the  studio, 
the  whole  stood  five  feet  six  inches,  which 
is  the  exact  height  of  the  young  woman 
who  posed,  and  it  was  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  reproduction  of  her  figure  in  plaster. 
From  this  it  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the 
statue — thirteen  feet.  In  one  of  the  New 
York  hotels  is  a  ceiling  decoration  repre¬ 
senting  a  Diana  draped  and  with  a  hound. 
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This  was  painted  by  Robert  Reid  from  the 
same  model  who  posed  for  the  **  Diana  of 
the  Garden.**  Owing  to  the  location  of  the 
hotel  in  which  this  decoration  is  placet), 
the  model  sometimes  calls  herself  the 
•  Diana  of  Fifth  Avenue.**  There  arc  few 
of  the  famous  American  artists  and  sculp¬ 
tors  of  the  present  day  for  whom  this 
model  has  not  posed.  She  illustrates 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  model  the 
variety  which  is  required  of  these  young 
women.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
giving  so  many  details  concerning  her. 
Another  reason  is  that  there  is  linrdlv  an 
artist  in  New  York  who  has  not  heard  of 
her.  even  if  she  has  not  |M>scd  for  him. 
She  has  been  pretty  much  everything  under 
the  sun  that  a  human  being  can  be;  and 
can  throw  herself  into  any  pose  for  any 
subject,  from  a  cherub  coming  out  of  a 
cornucopia  to  Science  seated  on  a  throne; 
from  Diana  high  up  on  a  tower  and  dis¬ 
charging  her  arrow  into  thin  air.  to  a  tennis 
gi'l.  sulking  because  another  girl  has  come 
into  the  set  and  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
the  old  saw  that  “Two’s  company,  three's 
a  crowd" — which  is  the  title  of  the  first 
picture  for  which  she  ever  (rosed. 


She  posed  for 
Abbey  when  his 
decorative  pan¬ 
els  in  the  IJo» 
ton  Public  Li¬ 
brary  were  first 
put  in  place. 

One  of  his 
“Holy  Grail** 
series  was  in¬ 
jured  either  in 
tninsportat  ion 
or  in  the  put¬ 
ting  up.  In 
order  to  repaint 
it  properly,  he 
first  made  a 
drawing  of  the 
|»ose  from  this 
popular  model. 

T.  W.  Dew¬ 
ing's  picture. 

“The  Carna¬ 
tion."  a  girl  in 
white  with 
white  carna¬ 
tions.  is  from 

MISs  KICK  IN  IIKKHKKT  LEW'S  STUDIO, 
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She  has  sat  on  more  thrones  than  any 
royal  personage.  In  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  she  is  enthroned  by 
Kenyon  Cox  as  the  central  figure  in  his 
decoration,  “The  Arts."  and  she'1  repre¬ 
sents  Poetry.  When  in  very  good  humor 
she  quotes  from  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
decorations  this  description  of  the  figure  of 
Poetry — “A  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
seated  in  an  attitude  of  inspiration";  and 
adds.  "Nice,  isn't  it i"  She  also  sat  for 
several  other  figures  in  the  decoration — 
Architecture,  Music.  Sculpture  and  Paint¬ 
ing.  She  has  been  Astronomy.  Botany, 
and  Physic — “but  not  a  dose.  I  hope." 
she  says. 

This  model  has  been  all  the  five  Senses 
at  once— Taste, 

Sight,  Smell. 

Hearing  and 
Touch.  As  the 
Senses,  she  was 
octagonal  in 
shape,  but 
when  she  rep¬ 
resented  Wis¬ 
dom,  Under- 
st  a  n  d  i  n  g  . 

Iv  n  ow  1  ed  ge 
and  Philoso¬ 
phy.  she  be¬ 
calm*  circular. 

These  are  only 
half-length  fig¬ 
ures,  and  in 
commenting  on 
them  she  says, 

"I  suppose  it 

would  be  impossible  for  a  whole  woman  to 
be  wise  or  philosophic."  In  another 
series  of  the  Congressional  Library  decora¬ 
tions,  she  is  several  of  the  Muses.  In  sev¬ 
eral  decorations  the  Muse,  as  represented 
bv  this  model,  is  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  geniuses.  “You  see,  I  haven't  genius 
enough  of  my  own  to  go  it  alone.” 

Ordinarily  a  model  poses  on  what  is 
known  as  a  model  stand  or  model  throne; 
this  is  simply  a  platform.  But  in  the 
figures  of  a  ceiling  decoration  a  great 
amount  of  foreshortening  is  required,  and 
if  an  artist  were  to  paint  from  a  model 
seated  upon  a  model  stand  of  ordinary 
height,  the  figure,  when  put  up  on  the 
ceiling,  would  look  as  if  it  were  going  to 


drop  down.  To  avoid  this,  an  artist  who 
is  painting  on  a  ceiling  decoration  con¬ 
structs  a  model  stand  very  much  above  the 
ordinary  height,  and  thus  obtains  the  req¬ 
uisite  foreshortening.  When  Edwin  II. 
Blashfield  painted  his  flying  figures  for  the 
ceiling  ornaments  of  the  late  Collis  I*. 
Huntington's  house  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  the  manner  of  |a>sing  the  model 
was  quite  unusual.  Models  are  highly 
coui|>eteut  and  versatile;  they  have  not. 
however,  learned  how  to  fly.  Yet  in 
order  to  catch  the  right  outline,  it  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Blashfield 's  model  to  be 
posed  in  uir.  A  studio  not  being  a  gym¬ 
nasium.  there  were  no  trapezes  to  suspend 
her  from,  so  she  was  propped  over  the 

back  of  two  or 
three  chairs, 
und  thus  posed 
for  the  flying 

figures. 

A  curious 
feature  of  u 
model's  occu¬ 
pation  is  her 
posing  for  an 
artist  who  is 
painting  some 
one  else. 
Wealthy  peo¬ 
ple  are  capri- 
cious.and  often 
do  not  care  to 
give  long  sit¬ 
tings.  There¬ 
fore,  after  the 
artist  has 
caught  the  expression  of  the  face,  he 
will  call  in  a  model  to  pose  for  the 
figure.  If  the  subject  happens  to  be  a 
wealthy  woman,  it  is  just  as  well  for  the 
artist  not  to  let  her  know  that  she  has 
ugly  points.  So,  when  he  comes  to  the 
neck  or  shoulders,  he  engages  a  model 
who  is  well  developed  in  these  parts  of  the 
bodv.  to  sit  for  them.  Some  models  do 
not  care  to  do  this,  as  part  of  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  occupation  consists  in  seeing 
themselves  reproduced  on  canvas;  but 
there  are  others  who  are  quite  willing  to 
help  fill  out. 

Various  models  have  various  points  of 
excellence,  and  often  a  painter  will  employ 
at  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  his 
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work  from  three  to  four  models  for  one 
figure  on  his  canvas.  One  model  is  known 
f«»r  her  coloring;  another  for  her  hands; 
another  for  her  hair.  An  artist  generally 
notes  in  his  address- h«w>k  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  model  after  her  name.  These 
■  (notations  are  taken  at  random  from  an 
artist’s  address- book :  “Pine  young 

Jewess”;  “English,  tall  and  slim,  blonde, 
costume”;  “Good  back”;  “Good  figure, 
short  legs,  ivory  tone.” 

At  one  time  there  were  few  artists’ 
models  in  New  York;  but  in  those  old  days 
there  was  considerable  posing  on  the  sly. 
Women  would  jmisc  for  their  friends  among 
the  artists — not  for  the  figure,  or.  to  use 
the  expression  since  made  famous  by 
Trilby,  “in  the  altogether.”  but  for  an 
arm  or  a  shoulder;  for  the  hair,  face  or 
head;  or  for  drapery.  Among  their 
friends,  artists  thus  secured  some  excellent 
models  under  promise  of  not  telling — and 
doubtless  all  of  them  kept  their  word,  for 

thev  ure  verv  conscientious  in  not  reveal* 

•  • 

ing  the  identity  of  their  models,  when  they 
know  it  would  l»e  distasteful  to  the  latter. 

One  reason  why  models  like  to  pose  as 
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much  as  possible  for  well-established 
artists — besides  the  fear  of  deteriorating  in 
their  posing  if  employed  by  inferior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  guild — is  because  well-estab¬ 
lished  artists  have  learned  that  by  treating 
their  models  fairly  they  get  the  best  work 
out  of  them.  If  vou  address  a  woman  as 
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n  woman,  it  has  great  effect. 
Some  models  are  highly  sen¬ 
sitive.  ami  on  the  slightest 
criticism  burst  into  tears. 

An  artist — and  a  very 
charming  man  he  is.  too — to 
whom  models,  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  in  one  of  the  art- 
schools.  are  obliged  to  apply, 
told  me  that  one  of  these  mod¬ 
els  had  begun  sobbing  before 
the  entire  class  became  he 
had  remonstrated  with  her  for 
taking  another  engagement 
before  the  school  was  likely 
to  have  finished  drawing  from 
her  figure. 

To  this  artist,  many  women 
models  come  to  find  out 
whether  he  thinks  them  able 
to  pose  for  the  figure.  It  saves 
them  the  mortification  of 
being  obliged  to  go  from  stu¬ 
dio  to  studio  and  be  rejected. 
While  always  giving  a  candid 
opinion,  because  he  is  asked 
to.  and.  moreover,  because  he 
considers  it  his  bounden  duty 
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to,  hi*  often  has  to 
sacrifice  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  kindness  for 
the  sake  of  tin*  candor 
which  alone  will  save 
a  girl  the  weary  trump 
from  door  to  door. 

“You  may  dress 
yourself.” 

“IIow  about  the 
figure?” 

“Don’t  pose.” 

Then  a  flood  of 
tears  auil  such  pitiful 
exclamations  as. 

“What  am  I  to  do?” 

“I  am  down  to  my 
last  dollar!”  “I  don't 
know  any  other  way 
of  making  a  living !” 

My  friend  only  too 
often  is  obliged  to  witness  the  pathetic 
side  of  model  life. 

There  are  various  ways  of  getting  effect¬ 
ive  work  from  a  model.  Some  artists  Merit 
models  objectively,  others  treat  them  sub¬ 
jectively.  The  objective  artist  has  his 
picture  thoroughly  composed  in  his  mind, 
possibly  even  sketched  out  or  grouped  on 
his  canvas,  and  when  he  calls  in  the  model, 
makes  her  take  the  exact  pose  he  himself 
lias  thought  out.  To  tin*  subjective  artist, 
the  pose  of  the  model  means  more.  He 
has  an  idcu  of  what  lie  wants  to  do.  but  it 
has  not  yet  taken  definite  shajM*.  He  gets 
a  model,  sets  her  up,  gives  her  a  general 
suggestion  of  what  he  has  in  mind  and 
waits  to  see  how 
she  will  express 
it.  If  she  is  a 
girl  of  artistic 
temperament, 
she  will  as  likely 
as  not  drop 
into  the  right 
pose  at  once. 

A  good  model 

evident  Iv  con- 
* 

tributes  in  an 
important  way 
to  the  subjective 
artist's  canvas 
The  artist  sets 
herupand  gives 
her  a  chance  to 


net — for  in  expressing 
his  idea  the  model  for 
the  moment  is  acting. 
Yet.  although  posing 
is.  within  these  limits, 
acting,  the  average 
actress  makes  a  poor 
model.  She  is  much 
too  artificial  in  her 
attitude.  It  lacks  the* 
spontaneity  which  art¬ 
ists  require  even  in  it 
difficult  pose. 

That  is  another  mat¬ 
ter  which  young  wom¬ 
en  who  start  out  to 
earn  money  by  posing 
do  not  realize.  They 
think  a  pretty  face  or 
figure  will  do  it  all. 
Nothing  could  be 
further  than  this  notion  from  the  real 
conditionsof  model  work.  Posing  certainly 
requires  intelligence,  and  often  genuine  ar¬ 
tistic  temperament  and  a  rapprochement  lie- 
tween  artist  and  model.  The  model  must  feel 
instinctively  just  what  it  is  the  artist  wishes 
her  to  pose  for.  and  fall  naturally,  and  I 
may  say  artlessly,  into  position.  Some 
models  have  the  knack  of  this;  and  their 
time  is.  of  course,  always  taken  up.  Sculp¬ 
tors  or  painters  of  large  mural  decorat  ions 
often  employ  the  same  model  for  all  the 
figures  in  their  design — like  the  model.  I 
spoke  of.  who  was  all  five  Senses — and  in 
this  way  a  model  sometimes  obtains  an  en¬ 
gagement  for  an  entire  season  with  one 

painter  or 
sculptor. 

A  good  mod¬ 
el  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  an  artist 
that  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  there  are 
not  more  mar¬ 
riages  between 
artists  and  their 
models.  There 
are.  however, 
other  well- 
known  cases 
besides  the 
one  I  already 
h  a  v  c  men- 
tioned.  A  noted 
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American  artist,  now  dead,  married  his 
model;  and  since  his  death,  she  has  taken 
to  posing  again. 

Aside  from  the  intelligence  and  tempera¬ 
ment  required  of  a  model,  it  is  a  strain  to 
|H>se.  This  is  a  point  not  at  all  understood 
by  those  who  start  out  to  seek  employment 
as  models  merely  on  the  strength  of  their 
beauty.  It  is  with  posing  as  with  every 
other  line  of  work.  There  are  clerks  who 
shut  down  their  desks  at  the  stroke  of  five; 
there  are  others  who  have  pride  in  their 
work  and  remain  to  finish  up  the  tusk  of 
the  day.  Similarly,  there  are  models  who 
arc  out  only  for  the  money  there  is  in  pos¬ 
ing:  ami  others  whose  heart  is  in  their 
work  and  who  have  regard  for  its  esthetic 
aspects.  There  are,  in  fact,  models  and 
models;  just  as  there  are  artists  and  artists, 
clerks  and  clerks,  and  bootblacks  ami  boot¬ 
blacks.  The  usual  periods  of  posing  are 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with 
lift ••••II  minutes  f<>r  rent.  ;ii  lift\ 

•  ‘•‘ill '  an  hour  for  the  ligurc  and 
one-third  less  for  draped. 

The  Paris  “Figaro"  some 
time  ago  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  of 

asked  if.it  not 
destined  to  be  the  model  of  the 
future  Venus,  adding  that  many 
Paris  artists  believe  the  Amcri- 
can  type  to  l»e,  in  some  partic-  W  /fcp 
ulars,  the  most’ perfect  known,  f  ,  |  V 
This  statement  from  the  “Fi- 
garo*  ’  I  showed  at  the  time  aonrs 


I’OsINli  AS  WIN1UH. 

to  a  number  of  distinguished 
American  artists  whose  experi¬ 
ence  had  specially  fitted  them 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  American 
and  foreign  models.  These  art- 
them  Did  man, 


Ists — among 
Ward.  Wenzel.  Illashfield  and 

Wile*— added  to  the  “Fi- 
garoV  their  own  tribute  to 
the  high  attributes  of  the 
^*1  American  model.  Their  con- 
‘,r*.unt*n  gensus  of  opinion  seemed  to 
inston.  be  that  the  lines  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  model's  figure  are  more  indicative  of 
good  breeding  than  those  of  foreign  models. 
They  are  moie  symmetrical,  and  also  cleaner 
in  the  joints,  with  a  good  suggestion  of 
underlying  muscle.  It  is  especially  to  be 
noted  that  the  American  figure  docs  not  run 
to  heavy  ankles  and  bulky  feet — another 
indication  of  refinement. 

Too  much  cannot  he  said  for  the  face, 
or  rather  for  the  face  types,  which  form 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  American  girl’s 
physical  make-up.  The  faces  of  American 
women  carrv  out  to  a  remarkable  extent 
the  suggestion  of  combined  grace  and  in¬ 
dependence  indicated  by  the  figure.  Re¬ 
finement  is  coupled  with  a  breezy  “get 
there"  expression,  especially  valuable  to 
illustrators,  and  which,  like  the  figure, 
conveys  the  impression  of  grace  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  coupled  with  dignity  and  self-reliance. 
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clinrin  of  the  race.  For 
the  foreigners  who  come 
here  almost  immediately 
improve  their  condition. 
They  pet  better  food  and 
lead  an  easier  life:  and. 
as  a  result,  the  best 
physical  points  of  their 
race  are  developed  and 
emphasized.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  their 
children  who  are  horn  and 
prow  up  here. 

The  foreign  model  usu¬ 
ally  belongs  to  the  lowest 
classes.  Her  people,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  poor,  and 
she  has  Wen  badly  cared 
for  and  poorly  nourished. 
These  conditions  have 

naturally  affected  the  (ip- 
• 

ure  injuriously.  She  earns 
little  by  posing,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  American 
model,  and.  as  she  cannot 
spend  so  much  on  herself, 
her  appearance  is  not  so 
attractive.  She  is  usually 
lacking  in  the  air  of  pood 
breeding  which  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Amer* 
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Add  to  this  beauty  of 
figure  and  feature  an 
intelligence  which  acts 
upon  the  slightest  sug¬ 
gestion  from  the  artist  re¬ 
garding  the  pose,  ami  it 
is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  American 
model  is  considered  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Then,  again,  the  choice 
of  models  is  much  greater 
here  than  in  any  foreign 
country.  Better  women 
models  are  found  here 
than  anywhere  else,  be¬ 
cause  all  nations  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  our  popula¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  find  combined  in  one 
type  the  characteristics  of 
several  of  the  nations 
which  go  to  make  up  our 
population.  For  a  real 
type  is  superior  to  a 
mixed  one.  I  do  mean, 
however,  that  we  have 
here  types  of  all  countries 
— English.  French.  Irish. 

German.  Scandinavian — 
each  with  the  highest 
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ican  model.  In  fact,  the  American  racial 
type  iu  both  men  and  women  is  higher 
than  any  foreign  type. 

Certainly  a  better  class  of  women  |>osc 
for  artists  here  than  abroad .  The  fact 
that  models  are  treated  with  respect  in  our 
studios  induces  many  girls  to  prefer  posing 
to  working  in  stores,  because  it  is  more 
remunerative,  a  model  earning  in  a  day  as 
much  as  some  girls  can  earn  in  a  week  by 
working  in  a  store.  Many  highly  respect¬ 
able  girls  who.  through  financial  straits  of 
their  par¬ 
ents  or  for 
other  rea 
s  oils,  u  r  e 
obliged  to 
support 

themselves. 

but  who  do 

not  rare  to 

do  so  in  a 

public  or 

semi-publ  i  e 

w  a  v  —  b  v 
•  • 

going  on  the 
stage  or  at¬ 
tending  be¬ 
ll  i  11  d  t  h  e 
cou  n  te  r  — 
offer  them 
selves  as 
111  o  d  e  I  s  . 

This  type  of 
girl  has  had 
a  better 
bringing  up 
t  h  a  11  t  h  e 
professional 
foreign 
model,  has 
taken  better 
care  of  her¬ 
self  ami  is  in  every  way  superior.  A  girl 
like  that  may  pose  for  only  three  or  four 
artists  and  yet  lie  able  to  earn  a  fair  live¬ 
lihood. 

••When  I  returned  to  New  York."  said 
an  artist  who  had  studied  for  several  years  in 
Paris,  “and  models  liegan  applying  at  my 
studio,  they  were  so  superior  in  manner, 
bearing  ami  dress  to  those  to  whom  I  had 
become  accustomed  abroad  that  I  at  first 
mistook  them  for  visitors.  Abroad,  an 
artist  knows  on  the  instant  whether  he  has 


opened  his  door  to  a  visitor  or  to  a  model. 
For  the  latter  either  is  flashily  dressed  or 
has  the  manners  of  the  lower  class. 

“The  high  quality  of  the  American 
model  lies  in  her  general  aspect — her  fine 
proportions,  her  striking  carriage,  her 
grace  of  movement.  We  are  a  democratic 
nation.  Yet  the  American  girl  is  the  most 
aristocratic  woman  in  the  world.  She  is 
a  finer  type  of  model  because  she  is  brought 
up  in  better  surroundings.  Her  education 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  foreign  model. 

Hence  her 
mindisfincr, 
and  the body 
responds  to 
the  mind. 

"I  don't 
want  to  be 
understood 
as  asserting 
that one does 
not  some¬ 
times  find 
exquisite 
models 
abroad.  I 
r  e  m  e  m  ber 
while  I  was 
s  t  u  d  v  i  n  g 
with  Of  ro me 
that  he  came 
into  the  class 
one  day  and 
asked  us  to 
comeintohis 
studio  to  see 
a  model, 
whom  lie 
considered 
one  of  the 
most  per¬ 
fectly  made 

women  who  had  ever  posed  for  him. 

"He  was  at  that  time  painting  a  picture 
which  is  now  considered  one  of  his  finest 
works — the  'Slave  Market.*  and  when  we 
entered  his  studio  we  saw  the  beautiful 
girl  who  forms  the  central  point  of  interest 
in  that  picture. 

"Ilut.  as  a  rule,  the  French  figure  is  not 
so  good  as  the  American.  The  latter  type 
is  more  refined.  Our  models  suggest  in 
their  bearing  a  higher  order  of  girls." 

One  sometimes  hears  talk  about  the  ideal 
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have  heard  artists  variously  estimate  the 
number  of  these  from  ten  to  one  hundred. 
It  is  believed  that  the  children  of  for¬ 
eigners  when  horn  or  brought  up  in  this 
country  have  so  much  better  care,  better 
surroundings  and  better  nourishment  than 
|»eo|ile  in  the  same  circumstances  abroad, 
that  these  foreign  types  are  more  perfectly 
developed  here,  consequently  many  excel- 
lent  models  of  different  types  are  to  bo 
found  in  this  country.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  get  Italian  women  to  pose. 
The  Italian  men  are  too  jealous  of  them 
to  allow  them  to  do  so — for  which  reason, 
perhaps,  the  Italian  women  are  model, 
if  not  models. 


IOMNO  AS  A  GIPSY. 

measurements  of  the  human  figure.  An 
artist  has  no  use  for  them.  Ideal  measure¬ 
ments  are  like  a  rhyming  dictionary.  A 
genius  does  not  require  either. 

There  seems  to  be  no  dearth  of  models, 
or  would  la*  models,  in  New  York,  but 
those  who  go  into  the  work  seriously  and 
comprehemlmgly  are eomparatively  few.  I 
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BY  I'HANCIfl  TkKVRLVAN 


t,rT'HE  ohl  pony  that  taught  me  how 
1  to  ride”  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  many  a  life.  That  pony  may 
have  Iwen  some  tricky,  stubborn,  tangle- 
footed  old  rascal  with  only  one  idea  on 
earth  outside  of  his  feed -box,  but  he  lives 
in  memory  with  a  most  unmerited  halo 
surrounding  his  shaggy  head.  The  good 
horses  of  later  years  are  forgotten  in  their 
turn,  but  a  niche  is  kept  for  the  old  sinner 
that  opened  the  pleasing  vista  of  possibil¬ 
ities  in  horsemanship. 

Far  be  it  from  me  even  to  seem  to  sav 
that  all  ponies  are  rascals.  Many  of  them 
nre  most  meritorious,  though  humble, 
members  of  the  equine  community,  and. 
especially  in  England,  where  the  pony  is  far 
commoner  and  held  in  greater  esteem  than 
here,  he  often  plays  a  most  important  part 
in  the  support  of  his  master  and  his  family. 
From  the  pampered  pet  of  the  millionaire’s 
household  to  the  patient  little  slave  that 
vies  with  the  long-eared  “moke”  as  fur¬ 
nishing  the  locomotive  power  for  the  cos¬ 
termonger's  barrow,  is  a  long  drop  in  the 
social  scale,  but  a  pony  is  always  a  |»ony. 
no  matter  what  his  surroundings.  He  does 
not  lose  caste  from  humble  circumstances, 
as  the  horse  does.  Plenty  of  ponies  have 
graduated  from  the  butcher’s  cart  to  the 
polo-field  or  even  Rotten  Row. 


Hut  the  especial  putposcof  this  article  is 
to  give  would -lie  purchasers  a  few  hints  as 
to  buying  ponies  suitable  for  children,  and 
this  at  once  opens  up  a  number  of  points 
that  need  explanation.  The  “Sheltie, ” 
generally  accepted  as  the  special  steed  of 
the  tiny  tot.  is  ns  different  from  the  high- 
mettled  specimens  of  Devonshire,  Welsh 
and  Irish  ponies  ns  the  cart-horse  is  from 
the  thoroughbred  rncc-horse.  An  Exmoor 
|M»ny  will  carry  a  man  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  or  over  all  day,  even  to 
hounds,  though  the  legs  of  the  rider  may 
very  nearly  trail  upon*  the  ground,  and 
when  he  gets  hack  to  his 
stable  he  will  not  miss  an 
oat  any  more  than  if  he 
had  l>een  out  for  a  pipe-  ^ 

son  why  we  on  pSjR 

this  side  of  the  /** 

A 1 1  a  n  t  i  c  have  I  iM 
so  1 

couraging  the  Wt 

breeding  of 
them,  is  that  no 

.type  has  been  se-  a  lively  little  fellow. 
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lected  in  the  show-ring.  ami  the  miniature 
hackney  is  brought  into  competition  with 
bloodlike  Welshmen,  galloping  Irishmen 
and  amiable  little  Shetlands  with  a  promis¬ 


seldom  to  be  found.  Chil¬ 
dren,  without  meaning  to  be 
so,  are  generally  hard  on 
ponies  —  not  cruel  actually, 
but  rough  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic.  They  want  to  be  the 
masters  in  every  particular. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  their 
elders  who  aspire  in 
any  degree  to  horse¬ 
manship,  they  do  not 
know  what  it  means 
to  humor  a  horse 
anil  let  him  believe 
that  “he's  doing  it 
all."  So  it  happens 
that  most  ponies 
which  have  been  used 
regularly  by  children  have  mouths  like 
cast-iron  and,  while  seldom  vicious,  are 
full  of  tricks  to  make  life  easier  and  more 
amusing  for  themselves,  quite  regardless  of 


cuousness  that  is  absurd.  These  miniature 
hackneys  are  not  ponies,  though  often  useful 
little  harness- horses,  and  the  acceptance  of 
them  as  a  pony  type  is  mischievous. 

It  is  particularly  wrong  in  that  the  first 
essential  of  a  good  pony  is  that  he  be  able 
and  willing  to  do  whatever  is  asked  of  him. 
You  buy  one  horse  for  a  hunter,  another 
for  a  brougham -horse,  and  so  on,  and  just 
so  long  as  the  animal  tills  the  par¬ 
ticular  billet  for  which  lie  has  been 
selected,  nothing  more  is  asked  of 
him.  The  "general  utility”  horse, 
the  poor  man's  friend,  docs  not 
even,  as  a  rule,  have  to  combine 
so  many  roles  as  the  pony.  For 
example,  very  seldom  are  horses 
asked  to  go  in  harness  and 
under  saddle,  and  scarcely 
ever  is  a  harness-horse  that  is 
being  used  ns  such  sent  into 
the  hunting-field.  But  the  ideal 
pony  is  quiet  enough  to  carry 
the  panniers  for  the  babies, 
steady  enough  to  draw  a  spring 
cart  to  the  station  for  light  bag 
gage,  lively  enough  to  teach  Must  r 
Reggie  to  stick  on,  and  fast  and 
bold  enough  to  do  a  "bit  of  pot¬ 
tering"  in  the  hunting- field  and 
give  the  youthful  mind  its  fir>: 
idea  of  how  to  negotiate  a  jump. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  such  a  phenomenon  as  this  is 


the  comfort  of  their  small  masters  and 
mistresses.  And  the  amount  of  obstinacy 
that  an  eleven-hand  pony  can  muster  under 
his  hide  is  simply  appalling. 

Hence  one  maxim  in  buying  a  pony  for 
children  is  to  avoid  animals  that  have  seen 
considerable  service  in  such  a  capacity,  at 
anv  rate  without  sufficient  trial  to  satisfy 
you  that  they  have  not  acquired  the  regu- 
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lalion  pony  tricks.  The*  pony  that  gnve 
me  my  first  ideas  of  riding,  “Bran,"  a 
funny  little  old  Welshman,  had  already 
performed  that  function  for  three  elder 
brothers,  and  what  he  did  not  know  about 
making  life  miserable  for  the  young  idea 
was  not  worth  knowing.  So  mulish  had 
he  become  that,  when  called  upon  to  draw 
a  small  cart,  he  would  positively  refuse  to 
budge  until  he  had  had  ocular,  and  some¬ 
times  more  convincing,  proof  that  the 
driver  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  along 
with  him  a  certain  very  robust  dog- whip. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
Shetland  has  the  call  ns  a  child’s 
pony,  but  it  may  lie  questioned 
whether  he  is  fully  entitled  to  it. 

Of  course,  very  few  Ikivs  of  ten  or 
less  could  be  trusted  on.  sav,  a  Con¬ 
nemara  pony,  but  I  never  see  a  well- 
grown  youngster,  with  a  good  idea 
of  riding,  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
“doddering"  little  Sheltieand  vainly 
scrambling  to  keep  up  with  his  elders' 
horses,  without  feeling  sorry  that  he 
is  not  mounted  on  one  of  the  lovely 
miniature  horses  that  Wales,  Ireland 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  Brit 
ish  Isles  produce. 


A  M-IRITKI>  KOAPSTI.K. 


Of  a  genuine  native  breed  of  ponies,  we 
have  none.  The  cow -pony  of  the  West  is 
no  pony  at  all,  but  a  horse  stunted,  and 
often  rendered  vicious  and  unsafe,  by  gen¬ 
erations  of  privation  and  •‘hustling"  fora 
scant  living.  The  outcrossing  of  the  cow- 
ponv  with  the  thoroughbred  is  succeeding, 
but  the  product  is  primarily  not  a  child's 
pony  but  material  for  the  polo-field  and 
work  of  that  class. 
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From  i  he  pannier- 
bearing  Shetland  to 
the  hoy’s  hunter  is 
a  1>ig  step,  and,  us  n 
rule,  it  is  impossible 
to  till  it  all  with  one 
animal.  There  are 
Shet  lands  and  Shet- 
laiuls.  A  pair  of  well- 
trained.  high-step¬ 
ping  ponies  of  this 
breed  has  fetched  as 
much  as  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  guineas 
in  London  to  my  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  but 
ns  a  rule  the  Shet¬ 
land  has  no  action. 


pupil,  and  starts  to  mold  the  youthful 
character  on  altogether  wrong  lines.  Horse¬ 
manship  is  not  so  important  as  mentul  and 
moral  training,  but  indulgence  in  healthful 
and  manly  sport  goes  far  toward  incul¬ 
cating  the  qualities  that  make  a  successful 
man.  The  memory  of  the  “Iron  Duke" 
should  lie  revered  as  much  for  what  he  said 
alwuit  the  effect  of  riding  to  hounds  on  the 
character,  as  for  many  of  the  more  notable 
deeds  contained  in  his  record.  The  Duke, 
it  will  1m*  rcmemlMTcd,  was  speaking  of  his 
ideal  among  cavalry  officers,  and  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  remarks  was  that  he 
wanted  a  fox -hunter,  a  man  whose  courage 
had  l»ecn  fosteied  through  trying  exploits 
bv  flood  and  field,  and  upon  whom  the 

necessity  for  quick 
decision  hail  been 
impressed  by  the 
exigencies  of  the 
hunting-field. 

You  can  hardly  su  p- 
posc  t hat  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  a  boy  who 
wants  to  “go"  at  nil 
with  hounds  will  be 
satisfied  by  a  mount 
on  an  obstinate  old 
Shell  ie  who  will  do  as 
much  ns  he  pleases 
and  no  more.  Put 
such  a  lad  on  a  lively 
little  Kxmoor.  as  good 
a  horse*  for  hi**  inches 
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poor  shoulders  and  a  heavy  head, 
so  that  a  lad  capable  of  piloting  a 
pony  of  more  life  and  style  is 
little  likely  to  have  his  horse¬ 
manship  improved  by  riding 
him.  Hatlier,  a  boy  is  apt  to 
develop  rough  hands  and  a 
slovenly  sc-at  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  ease  and  “poetry  of  mo¬ 
tion''  niforded  by  his  mount. 

To  put  the  matter  in 
words,  the  pony  makes  the  horse¬ 
man.  lie  is  the  tutor  of  the 
youngster,  and  the  parent  who 
is  anxious  to  have  his  boy  excel 
in  horsemanship  should  be  just 
as  careful  in  proportion,  when 
he  picks  a  pony,  as  lie  would  l»e 
in  the  selection  of  a  tutor.  A 
careless  tutoi  makes  a  careless 
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as  his  father’s  best  hunter, 
and  you  give  him  a  fair  chance 
to  learn  the  best  lessons  de¬ 
rivable  from  the  game.  Of 
course,  such  a  pony  cannot  Ik? 
picked  up  at  random,  but  no 
more  ran  a  five- hundred -guinea 
hunter  be  bought  every  day, 
and  the  selection  of  such  a  pony 
should  !m?  as  thorough  as  that 
of  the  high-priced  hunter. 

In  other  words,  a  |>ony  not 
only  should  Ik*  sound  in  wind. 
limb  and  eye,  ami  kind  in 
every  particular,  but  should 
for  such  work  l»e  as  carefully 
chosen  for  points  as  a  high- 
priced  horse.  And  the  points 
of  a  pony  are  not  different 
from  those  of  a  horse,  though 
to  see  the  shapeless,  shoulder- 
\ess.  neck  loss,  nhambling  little 
bundles  of  horseflesh  that  some  rich 
men  are  content  to  have  in  their  stables 
one  would  think  otherwise.  A  pony  to 
gallop  and  jump  must  have  the  line,  slop¬ 
ing  shoulders  that  are  the  prerequisite  of 
a  high-class  hunter,  clean  bone  and  lots  of 
it,  free  stifle- play,  n  straight  hind-leg,  and 
all  the  other  attributes  of  a  good  hunter  or 
steeplechaser.  Only,  if  the  pony  is  as  per¬ 
fect  an  individual  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
picture,  you  will  find  that  he  will  do  a 
goml  deal  more  to  earn  his  oats  than  his 
bigger  brother,  and  almost  surely  will  In- 
just  as  good  in  all  kinds  of  harness  as  un¬ 
der  the  saddle. 

The  obvious  objection  to  this  culogium 
of  the  pony  is  that  such  animals  are  scarce. 
They  are  scarce,  but  they  are  not  obsolete. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  aver¬ 
age  carriage -horse  of  New  York  and 
our  other  big  cities  was  a  thing  for 
the  visiting  European  to  scotT at.  Tin¬ 
man  who  wanted  a  good  hunter  or 
polo- pony  never  dreamed  of  getting 
it  nearer  than  England.  The  ease  is 
very  different  now.  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  first-class  polo-|M»nies  o|K-ns 
up  a  great  chance  for  the  young  folks, 
as  some  of  the  ponies  are  hound  to 
run  too  small  for  polo  and  not  up  to 
a  man's  weight.  Still,  until  the 
production  of  ponies  has  been  let¬ 
ter  systematized  and  the  type  thor- 
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ouglilv  defined  and  recognized,  a  man  who 
can  afford  it  is  likely  to  do  better  by  import¬ 
ing  Kxmoore  from  their  native  moors.  A 
few  breeders  in  the  East,  and  more  in  the 
West,  are  doing  good  work  in  furnishing 
a  high  quality  of  pony  with  a  large  infu¬ 
sion  of  thoroughbred,  and  in  some  cases 
Arab,  blood.  It  will  lx-  only  a  few  years 
In-fore  the  American  pony  is  as  well  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  trotter  or  the  thoroughbred. 

The  elder  children  provided  for — for  a 
girl  who  takes  at  all  kindly  to  the  saddle 
is  just  as  capable  as  a  hoy  of  doing  justice 
to  such  a  I » reedy  pony  as  has  been  de¬ 
scribed — consideration  must  he  given  to 
the  tots.  Here  is  when-  the  Shcltic  is  at 
his  l»cst.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  sheep 
about  the  average  Shetland,  nnd  in  his 
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natural,  long-coated  condition  he  is  about 
as  impossible  to  judge  on  points.  His 
cardinal  virtue  is  a  placid  slothfulness  that 
would  be  accounted  anything  but  a  virtue 
in  most  varieties  of  horseflesh,  big  or  little. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  unduly  critical  of 
this  favorite  breed,  but  the  calm  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Shetland  is  the  only  pony  for 
all  sizes  of  children  is  irritating,  when  one 
considers  his  almost  absolute  lack  of  all 
the  qualities  that  other  specimens  of  horse¬ 
flesh  are  valued  for.  The  point  can  per¬ 
haps  be  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 


a  steed  for  the  juveniles,  but  the  donkey 
has  not  and  never  will  have  the  same  vogue. 
Shelties,  too,  can  be  made  useful  in  very 
many  ways.  Within  the  past  year  it  has 
become  a  common  thing  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  to  sec  a  Shetland  drawing  one 
of  those  low,  two-wheeled  basket-carts, 
with  side-scats,  generally  known  as  “gov¬ 
erness-carts,"  and  such  a  conveyance  is 
most  useful  for  carrying  children  to  and 
from  school,  and  such  jobs.  There  is. 
moreover,  plenty  of  light  work  around  the 
grounds  of  every  country  house  which  a 
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happiest  day  in  a  school-boy's  life  is  when 
he  is  at  last  permitted  to  have  a  mount  on 
a  “real  horse.”  The  desire  to  acquit 
himself  well  arouses  everything  that  is 
virile  in  his  nature,  ami  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  at  last  a  horse,  and  not  a  pony, 
beneath  him  gratifies  his  budding  man¬ 
hood. 

The  Shetland  really  belongs  in  the  utility 
class.  He  is  quaint  and  interesting  to 
children,  and  fits  exactly  into  the  picture 
of  rural  life.  The  donkey  is  a  serious 
rival  to  him  as  a  pannier-carrier  or  even  as 


Shetland  can  do.  and  for  which  his  docile 
disposition  renders  him  peculiarly  adapted. 

In  short,  the  Shetland  may  be  taken  as 
the  first  educator  of  youth,  but  there  is  a 
gap  between  the  Shetland  and  the  full-sized 
horse  which  should  be  bridged  if  the  edu¬ 
cation  in  horsemanship  is  to  be  made  com¬ 
plete.  In  this  article  I  have  tried  to  bring 
out  this  point,  which  is  generally  over¬ 
looked,  and  if  success  Im?  scored  in  even 
a  few  cases.  I  feel  that  the  thanks  of 
a  percentage  of  our  future  horsemen  and 
horsewomen  will  be  due. 
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seemed  to  “go  nnticklv,  and  show  outward 
hideousness. '  *  These  skirt.**  reminded  one  of 
the  Irishman's  idea  of  church  architecture 
in  America — 


— presumably  also  from  the  vanquished  ; 
anti,  especially  in  Paris,  many  of  the  most 
successful  costumers  are  men.  Your  true 
artist,  if  a  woman,  is  usually  Irish  or 
French,  although  there  are  sporadic  cases 
of  the  master-hand  among  other  national¬ 
ities. 

Some  one  has  said  that  when  you  see  a 
woman  always  well-dressed,  you  see  a  very 
hard-working  woman.  True  it  is  that  in¬ 
finite  vigilance  is  her  part  who  would 
achieve  distinction  in  her  gowning.  She 
must  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair, 
grovel  before  the  powers  that  he:  and  no 
woman  has  ever  passed  an  hour  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  dressmaking  establishment,  with 
only  a  screen  In-tween  herself  and  her  fel¬ 
low-victims.  without  receiving  some  en¬ 
lightenment  as  to  the  importance  of  plum¬ 
age.  ••Fashion,  leader  of  a  chnll'rii  g 
train."  In-comes  a  real  |>ersoimge  when  one 
hears  her  votaries  prostrating  themselves 
before  a  supercilious  dressmaker,  begging 
her  kind  otHces  and  fawning  upon  her 
favor.  -All  this  self-abasement  notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  large  price  is  paid.  Bui* 
wer  says  •‘the  mate  for  beauty  should  l>e 
a  man.  and  not  a  money -chest ” ;  alas,  the 
ambitious  being  who  wishes  to  be  proud  of 
his  well-dressed  wife  too  often  offers  not 
only  himself  as  a  money-chest,  but  the 


"  They  pm  ii (» .1  front  to  the  street 
I. ike  ou hi  Westminster  Abbey  ; 

Uut  thin  they  think-*  tochatc  the  l.ord. 

Ami  builds  the  back  part  shabby.'* 

We  looked  upon  them  and  longed  for  a 
middle  state  that  Mallet  prayed  for.  But 
times  change,  and  now  we  are  often  rutiled 
to  the  waist.  We  must  not  he  thought 
to  undervalue  the  beauty  of  the  closely 
clinging  skirt  which  is  so  much  worn  at 
present,  and  which  is  more  graceful  in  its 
lines  than  any  we  have  had  in  a  long  time; 
it  is  truly  beautiful.  But  it  is  now  grad¬ 
ually  gaining  sufficient  fullness  in  the  back 
to  make  it  becoming  and  elegant. 

With  our  increased  prosperity  and  more 
luxurious  living,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  great  dames  to  send  abroad  for  the 
triumphs  of  the  dressmaker's  art — these 
come  to  us.  An  nrmv  of  modistes  of  the 
highest  class  is  in  New  York,  furnishing 
the  apparel  of  the  well-dressed.  These 
costumers  are  not  all  women.  *'It  is  fair 
to  derive  instruction  even  from  enemies" 
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sweet  dig- 
nity  of  the 
lady  into 
the  bar¬ 
gain. 

There 
are  women 
who  have 
a  heaven - 
born  gift 
for  dress¬ 
ing  well 
and  who 
never  per- 
|M‘trate  a 
mistake. 
They  show 
no  sign  of 
slavery  to 
modes, 
unde  r - 

stand  their  own  good  points,  and  manifest 
*  *  a  clear  becaur*  to  a  clear  i thy. ’ '  They  are 
“chaussfe  ct  gan  tic. ”  and  convey  an  im¬ 
pression  of  being,  some  way.  just  right.  It 
were  idle  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
method  by  which  they  arrive  at  this 
happy  issue;  it  seems  to  be  only  remotely 
a  mental  process,  for  very  often  they  seem 
to  know  nothing  outside  of  this  one 
royal  accomplishment.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should;  for  to  be  the 
crowning  touch  in  the  landM*a|>e  on  a 
summer's  day.  or  to  make  the  firelight 
more  cheerful  on  a  winter's  eve,  is  it 
not  enough? 

Of  those  others  who  put  on.  regard¬ 
less  of  their  persons,  all  that  the  gaudy 
heavens  could  dropdown ;  who  are  cheer¬ 
ful  and  chirrupv  under  a  mountain  of 
n  istakes,  what  can  be  said?  They  are 
the  living  embodiment  of  Smollett's 
grievance  of  “ridiculous  modes,  invented 
by  ignorance  and  adopted  by  folly." 
They  go  about  with  a  serene  com¬ 
placency.  and.  having  copied  a  fashion- 
plate.  often  remain  forever  unconscious 
of  absurdity.  They  make  one  long  for 
a  simple  universal  costume,  or  any  ra¬ 
tional  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  the 
mind  of  the  average  American  woman, 
any  discussion  of  a  co>tume  without 
whalebones  would  seem  “a  compound 
of  rage  and  lunacy.  "  yet  there  is  a  word 
to  be  said  in  behalf  of  tho*c  shapeless 


garments  which  never  conceal  beauty;  and 
doubtless  there  are  degrees  of  coquetry 
and  art  in  the  Japanese  hulv's  use  of  her 
adornment. 

Instead  of  four  times  a  year  remodeling 
and  arriving  at  ‘‘endless  devices,  bottom¬ 
less  conclusions. "  how  tine  it  would  be  to 
have  fabric  and  design  so  rich  and  beauti¬ 
ful  that  they  would  last  a  bit  and  give  us 
more  time  for  other  things.  If  a  certain 
uniformity  and  simplicity  of  dress  based 
upon  beauty  of  color,  design  and  fabric 
could  be  arrived  *at,  we  might  no  longer 
be  slaves  of  tin*  modiste.  It  may  be  we 
are  going  toward  such  an  end ;  for  seldom 
has  design  played  a  larger  part  than  now, 
and  we  are  using  appliqul  and  embroidery 
in  a  way  which,  with  a  little  more  sincerity, 
would  arrive  at  art.  In  every  experimental 
science  there  is  a  tendency  toward  perfec¬ 
tion.  and  since  we  must  be  clothed,  wo 
may  some  day  learn  the  value  of  simplicity, 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  form  and  color 
which  will  be  restful  and  beautiful  und 
leave  us  less  “tired  with  vain  rotations  of 
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haps  more  than  ever  before.  The 
costumes  of  several  periods  are  sug¬ 
gest  ed  in  the  modes,  uml  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  color  are  allowed  free  play, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  individ¬ 
uality  in  dress  is  admired  rather 
than  scoffed  at.  Better  even  than 
a  universal  adoption  of  beautiful 
fabrics  of  somewhat  uniform  shape, 
would  be  the  exercise  of  a  sensitive 
and  personal  play  of  imagination,  re¬ 
sulting  in  individual  expression.  The 
esthetic  sense  would  grow  with  use, 
and  home  and  costume  would  be  “a 
final  revelation  of  yourself.*’  a  man¬ 
ner  of  “supplementing  your  own 
visions." 

••  •  Whil'n  fashionable.  I'll  maintain 

Is  always  rig  hi.’  cries  Sprightly  Jane"— 

ami  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  easily 
Jane  can  prove  her  point  in  1901. 
First,  the  fabrics  are  wonderfully 
beautiful.  All  the  soft,  clinging  unite* 
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the  day.”  Care  is  certainly 
an  enemy  to  life. 

The  woman  of  the  Occi¬ 
dent  seems  to  fear  that  the 
adoption  of  a  beautiful  uni¬ 
versal  costume  would  afford 
too  little  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  her  genius. 

She  feels  that  there  can  be 
too  much  of  a  good  thing — 
like  Doctor  Chalmers  when 
he  called  upon  the  shoemaker, 
who,  in  enumerating  his  bless¬ 
ings,  mentioned  that  his  family 
had  lived  thirty  years  without 
a  single  quarrel.  The  good 
doctor  struck  his  cane  on  the 
floor  and  surprised  them  by 
exclaiming.  “Terribly  mo¬ 
notonous,  man.  terribly  monot¬ 
onous!" 

In  this  year  of  1901  there 
is  probably  more  latitude  in 
fashion  than  there  has  been  for 
many  a  decade  past,  and  \*-r- 
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rials  like  cr£pc  de  chine,  chifTon,  and  old- 
fashioned  silk  barlge  daintily  flowered, 
are  in  use.  Many  semi-transparent  fabrics 
are  used  with  silks  under  them  so  as  to 
produce  celestial  and  unheard-of  colors. 
Changeable  silks,  of  plume  de  pigeon, 
chameleon,  and  shimmery  opalescent  effects, 
are  quite  as  charming  as  their  names  would 
suggest. 

Th?  designs 
used  are  of  a 
most  enchant  - 
ingdelicacy — 
flowers  ami 
vines  that  sug¬ 
gest  even  the 
perishable 
morning-glory 
in  their  elu- 
s  i  v  e  n  e  s  s  ; 
d  a  i  n  t  v  e  in  - 

broideries  of 

b  u  d  s  a  n  d 
leaves  and 
trailing 
bran  c  lies, 
more  of  u  real 
tribute  to 
Mother  Nature 
than  we  have 
worn  for  many 
a  long  day. 

Skirts  give  the 
effect  of  the 
ext  re mcl v 
slender  and 
svelte,  becaus* 
of  the  cling 
ing  materials, 
notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  they 
are  m  u  c h 
trim  in  e  d  . 

The  Frenchy 
combination 
of  delicate 
pink  and  blue 

is  used  once  more,  as  much  as  the  duller 
and  heavier  colors  which  have  been  in 
vogue  of  recent  years.  In  more  than  one 
respect  the  present  fashions  are  described 
in  the  costuming  of  Mrs.  Grimes  and  Peggy, 
old  Grimes's  wife  and  daughter.  Accom¬ 
panying  the 


"  old  blue  coat. 

All  bultoued  down  before,” 
went  Peggy — 

”  Her  dresses  ne'er  were  light  or  loose. 

Nor  very  long  or  short”; 

also  Mrs.  Grimes,  who 

"  Wore  a  dress  of  pink  and  blue. 

The  stripes  run  all  around.” 

Without  the 
escort  of 
Grimes,  which 
w  o  u  I  d  be 
supeifluous  in 
these  days. 
Mrs.  Grimes 
and  Peggy 

would  shine 
by  reason  <>f 
their  up-to- 
date  toilets. 

L  a  o  e  is 
much  used, 
especially  in 
flat  bands,  and 

“let  in.  “ 
One  bit  of 
realism  was 
seen  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gown  set 
w  i  t  h  d  e  e  p 
cream  lace  in 
medallions,  on 
which  were 
two  little 
scenes,  one  a 
barnyard  with 
a  chanticleer 
in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  and 
the  other  a 
house.  An¬ 
other  rich 
gown  w  a  s 
trimmed  with 
sunflowers  and 
yellow  velvet 
bands. 

There  often  are  ruffles  to  the  waist  in  the 
latest  Paris  gowns,  making  a  costume  so 
unapproachable  that  we  me  reminded  of 
the  little  girl  who  asked.  “Mama,  will  that 
lady  go  to  heaven  any  sooner  than  you  be¬ 
cause  she  has  got  a  pew  all  to  herself?” 
The  rutiled  skirt  is  said  to  be  a  forerun- 
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n**r  of  the  hoopskirt.  but  we  ttirn  a  deaf 
ear  to  even  the  possibility.  We  have 
lived  in  comparative  comfort  too  long  to 
resign  our  privilege  easily. 

That  reminds  us  of  the  tailor-made  cos¬ 
tume.  a  most  important  adjunct  of  our  civ¬ 
ilization.  We  recognize  in  these  days, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  need  of  suiting 
the  costume  to  the  occasion.  Frenchwomen 
have  always  had  the  advantage  of  us  in 
heeding  this  monition  of  good  taste.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  give  it  due  weight. 
Nothing  cun  exceed  the  perfection  of  utility, 
and  trimness  of  appearance,  that  goes  with 
the  intention,  well  carried  out,  of 
the  tailor  suit.  It  is  no  longer 
crudely  suggestive  of  masculine  at¬ 
tire,  ns  when  it  was  first  introduced 
— women  have  endowed  it  with  a 
quality  all  their  own.  The  Dublin 
journal  which  announced  that  “the 
ladies,  without  distinction  of  sex. 
are  invited  to  attend."  would  find 
no  justification  now  in  the  nppeur- 
nnce  of  the  tailor-made  woman. 

The  strictest  canons  of 


not  be  com¬ 
plied  with  in 
a  gown  that  is 
for  street  and 
office  wear,  for 
holding  the 
ribbons  over  a 
spirited  pair, 
or  for  passing 
in  and  out  of 
shops  or 
trains;  but  in 
suitability  it¬ 
self  exists  » 


IM'I  A  Ml'M.IN  WITH  INHKRTION  OK 
MKCIII.IN  LACK  AND  IMUROMl- 
K«M»  FLOWERS  Al’I'LlQOltBD, 

very  |Ritent  attrac¬ 
tion.  and  no  one 
doubtstlie  efficiency 
of  these  simple  and 
useful  gowns. 

Their  luck  of  orna¬ 
ment  is  a  test  of 
skill  in  itself,  and 
they  demand  a  cor¬ 
rectness  of  line  and 
a  fine  workmanship 
which  nITord  ample 
scope  to  the  best 
craftsman. 

to  evil  muttcriugs 


\  TAILOR -MACK  GOWN. 

Ha  tiler  than  listen 
in  regard  to  the  reap|»cnrntirc  of  the  hoop- 
skirt.  we  will  turn  to  the  cheerful  prospect 
of  the  picture-hat.  All  fashionable  mil¬ 
liners  predict  that  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
|>orfr:iit  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  will 
bring  the  Gainsborough  hat  for  next  win¬ 
ter:  and  luckily,  there  are  enough  pretty 
faces  to  put  under  it.  So  pray  you.  ladies, 
unless  you  be  possessed  of  youth  and 
beauty,  resign  this  headgear  with  a  smile. 
For  under  those  sweeping  plumes  youthful 
Iveautv  finds  its  completeness,  while  the 
ravages  of  time  are  made  more  noticeable; 
and  a  pug-nose  l>cconies  like  the  little 
boy's  which  “was  growing  pugger  every 
dav.** 


VKLVFT  l» INNER-GOWN 
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lire  not  so  universal  as  they  were. 
It  must  be  that  our  profession 
of  faith  is  becoming  more  real 
to  us,  and  forbidding  us  to  put 
on  the  badge  of  hopeless  woe — 

"  To  wear  long  faces  just  as  if  our 
Maker, 

The  God  of  goodness,  was  an  under¬ 
taker, 

Well  pleased  to  wrap  the  soul's  un¬ 
lucky  mien 

In  Sorrow's  dismal  crape  or  bom¬ 
bazine." 

Xo  wonder  the  little  girl,  on 
hearing  her  mother  say  she  was 
going  into  half  mourning,  in¬ 
quired  if  any  of  her  relatives 
were  half  dead  !  It  is  refreshing 
to  think  that  violet  and  white, 
those  spiritual  and  beautiful 
notes,  are  becoming  its  express¬ 
ive  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
absent  as  the  somber  and 
crushing  black  which  was  for¬ 
merly  so  rigidly  the  custom. 


A  CIIAKMING  II  <>C»  IM.OW  N. 

Whatever  may  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted,  as  yet  wc  feel  no  salutary 
shame  about  wearing  long 
dresses  in  the  street.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  the  present 
skirts,  many  of  them  close  lining 
and  sheath- like  in  effect,  look 
well  if  they  are  off  the  ground. 
We  have  resigned  ourselves  to 
still  further  martyrdom,  though 
well  we  know  that 

"  No  real  happiness  i*  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground," 

and  the  rainy-day  skirt  is  our 
consolation. 

In  another  matter,  the  saner 
thought  is  making  its  way.  The 
fact  that  all  England  is  in 
mourning,  and  that  mourning 
dress  is  so  universal  that  even 
the  little  children  wear  a  black 
band  on  one  arm.  calls  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  point  that  in  our 
country  the  costume  of  heavi¬ 
est  black  ami  the  mourning  veil 
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A  ItAt.L-PHKSS  OF  BLACK  JKTTKO  NET. 

«lc  chine  combined  with  velvet  and  lace  and 
much- plaited  chiffon. 

Without  doubt,  the  perfect  finish  to  a 
dainty  toilet  is  in  the  hat.  where  one  is 
worn:  many  times  a  gown  not  new  may 
l»e  redeemed  and  made  inconspicuous  by 
excellence  in  the  hat.  boots  and  gloves 
of  the  wearer.  All  the  world  over,  it  is 
understood  that  the  magic  of  the  mil¬ 
liner's  art  may  com¬ 
mand  its  own  price 
and  make  its  own 
d  ist  i  notion  .  M ore 
even  than  in  the  gown 
may  the  hand  of  the 
expert  make  itself  felt 
in  the  hat,  giving 
that  final  touch  which 
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In  all  ways  this  is  essentially  a  _\ear  of 
decoration.  Instead  of  the  plain  skirts 
and  trimmed  Indices  worn  a  short  time 
ago,  we  now  have  all  that  skill  can  devise 
in  the  way  of  ornament  used  over 
the  entire  gown.  Raised  trimmings  of 
flowers,  leaves  and  rich  medallion  de¬ 
signs.  formed  of  lace,  ribbon,  beads  and 
imitation  stones,  are  used  upon  Parisian 
gowns.  Embroidery  is  greatly  in  demand, 
worked  into  the  fabric  in  a  way  that  would 
delight  Husk  in.  He  criticized  the  in¬ 
sincerity  of  our  ornamentation,  trimmings 
laid  on  instead  of  worked  into  the  fabric. 

The  similler  artificial  flowers  are  spar¬ 
ingly  used  as  garniture  in  preference  to  the 
larger  flowers.  The  sleeves  of  evening 
gowns  are  the  merest  bands  of  velvet  or 
passementerie ;  ami  with  the  curves  of  the 


waist  pass¬ 
ing  into  the 
long,  simple, 
graceful 
liues  of  the 
skirt,  the 
effect  is  very 
artistic  and 
iM'Utlliflll. 

One  char¬ 
acteristic  of 
the  year  has 
been  and 
will  lie  the 
combination 
of  materials 
st  r  a  n  g  c  I  v 
unlike  in 
their  nature. 
P  u  r  a  n  d 
chiffon  have 

been  near 
neighbors, 
and  much 
that  is  per* 
ishable  goes 
to  form  the 
new  evening 
wraps,  that 
are  made 
even  of  crPpc 
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every  one  recognizes  and  which  so  few  admired  where  a  rich  and  expensive 
are  able  to  achieve.  gown  is  only  wondered  at.  Taste  sees 

It  happens  that  at  present  very  dif-  to  it  that  the  gown  is  not  only  nppro- 
ferent  styles  of  huts  are  in  vogue,  so  priate  to  the  hour  of  the  day.  to  the 
that  all  kinds  of  faces  may  l»e  suited,  season  of  the  year  and  to  the  age  of 


There  is  the  wide  Hat  effect,  which  the 
long  -  faced 

woman  mav 


the  wearer,  but  also  that  its  color  scheme 

is  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  its 
effect  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the 
eye. 

Often  fash¬ 
ion  has  been 
accused  of 
laying  down 
too  rigorous 
rules  and 


avoid  with 
diseret  ion. 
and  there  arc 
t  o  <|  lies  of 
different 
heights  and 
sizes,  which 
s  h  e  m  a  y 
adopt.  The 
dexter o u s 
use  of  the 
most  trans¬ 
parent  and 
perishable 
materials  is 
a  charm  of 
this  sum¬ 
mer's  milli¬ 
nery.  and 
flowers  are 
being  made 
more  clev¬ 
erly  every 
year.  They 
are  used  in 
prof  union, 
and  if  we 
wear  artifi¬ 
cial  flowers 
at  all.  it  is 
well  to  be 
willing  to 
pay  for  those 
carefully  de¬ 
vise  d,  and 
natural  and 
beautiful  in 
construct  ion 
and  colors. 


compelling  a 
woman  to 
dress  in  a 
style  unbe¬ 
coming  to 
her  type  of 
beauty.  Hut 
this  cannot 
be  said  of 
recent  fash¬ 
ion,  for  its 
tendency  has 
been  broad 
c n o ugh  t  o 
allow  each 
in  dividual 
type  of  wo¬ 
man  to  pick 
a  becoming 
sty le  of  dress 
and  never¬ 
theless  be 
fashionably 
gowned. 

Taking  it 
all  in  all. 
t he  t ido  of 
fashion  is  set 
in  this  year 
1901,  not 
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Although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
money  plays  an  important  part  in  the  art 
of  dress,  it  is  not  all. 

It  is  evident  that  taste  and  discrim¬ 
ination  are  still  more  important  factors. 
Often  a  simple  home-made  dress  is  really 


toward  the  luxurious  only,  but  toward  the  ra¬ 
tional.  the  beautiful,  the  artistic,  also.  In¬ 
dividual  taste  is  freer  than  ever.  It  is  hard  I  v 

• 

probable  that  in  the  coming  years  Dame 
Fashion  will  compel  us  to  accept  a  lower 
standard. 
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BV  KlCHARD  Ll  GaLLIKNNR. 

'“THOUGH  the  song-story — “cante-fablc” — “C'est  d’Au- 
*  cassin  et  de  Nicolete, ”  has  long  had  an  antiquarian  in¬ 
terest  for  scholars,  it  is  only  during  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so  that  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  living  literature  of  the 
world,  and  given  two  of  the  most  fragrant  names  to  the 
mythology  of  lovers.  Monsieur  Bida  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hotirdillon  in  England,  are  to 
be  thanked  for  rescuing  this  precious  pearl  from  the  dust- 
heaps  of  philological  learning.  In  England  Mr.  Bourdillon 
was  first  with  a  very  graceful  and  scholarly  translation. 
Walter  Pater  in  his  famous  essays  on  “The  Renaissance” 
early  directed  to  it  the  attention  of  amateurs  of  such  lit¬ 
erary  delicacies;  but  practically  Mr.  Lang  is  its  sponsor  in 
English,  by  virtue  of  a  translation  which  for  freshness  and 
grace  aud  tender  l>eauty  may  well  take  the  place  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  with  those  of  us  for  whom  Old  French  has  its  difficulties. 
Nine  years  before,  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  had  in¬ 
troduced  the  lovers  to  American  readers  in  “A  Masque  of 
Poets.  ”  There  in  a  single  lyric  Mr.  Stedman  has  so  skilfully 
concentrated  the  romance  of  the  old  storv  that  1  venture 
to  quote  from  it,  particularly  as  Mr.  Stedman  has  done  readers 
of  his  poetry  the  mysterious  unkindness  of  omitting  it 
from  his  collected  poems: 

**  Within  thr  garden  of  Riaucaite 
lie  met  her  by  ■  secret  »Uir- 
The  night  wa>  ccntune*  ago 
Said  Aucas«in,‘My  love,  my  pet. 

Thc*e  old  coufettor*  vex  me  m>  ! 

They  threaten  all  the  pain*  of  hell 
tTnle**  I  give  von  up.  mi  belle.'  — 

Saul  Aucbwid  to  Nicolette. 
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selves  to  that  omnipotent  passion  which  Holy  Writ  itself  tells  us  many  waters  cannot 
quench  ;  the  absurdity  of  thin-blooded,  chilly  old  maids  of  both  sexes  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  this  warm-hearted  ecstasy  is  an  evil  thing,  and  that  prayer  and  fasting 
are  better  worth  doing — not  in  the  most  “pagan”  literature  of  our  own  time  have 
these  twin  absurdities  been  assailed  with  more  outspoken  contempt  than  in  this  nnTf 
old  romance  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Count  Bougars  dc  Valence  is  at  war 
with  Count  Garin  de  Biaucaire.  The  town  of  Biaucaire  is  closely  besieged  and  its 
Count  is  in  despair,  for  he  is  an  old  man,  and  his  son  Aucassin,  who  should  take  his 
place,  is  so  overtaken  with  a  hopeless  passion  that  he  sits  in  a  lovesick  dream,  refusing 
to  put  on  his  armor  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  defense  of  the  town.  His  father 
reproaches  him,  aud  how  absolutely  of  our  own  day  rings  his  half-bored,  half-impatient 
answer.  “  ‘Father,  ’  said  Aucassin.  *1  marvel  that  you  will  be  speaking.  Never  may 
God  give  me  aught  of  my  desire  if  I  be  made  knight,  or  mouut  my  horse,  or  face  stour 
and  battle  wherein  knights  smite  and  are  smitten  again,  unless  thou  give  me  Niro- 
lete,  my  true  love,  that  I  love  so  well.  .  .  . 

“‘Father — can't  you  understand?  How  strange  old  people  arc!  Dou't  you  see 
how  it  is?1  " 
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“Father,  1  marvel  that  you  will  l>e  speaking!"  It  is  the 
eternal  exclamation,  the  universal  shrug,  of  youth  confronted 
by  “these  tedious  old  fools!” 

Now  Nicolete  is  no  projter  match  for  Aucaasin,  a  great 
Count's  son — though,  naturally,  in  Aucassin's  opinion,  “if 
site  were  Empress  of  Constantinople  or  of  Germany,  or  Queen 
of  France  or  England,  it  were  little  enough  for  her" — 
because  she  is  “the  slave  girl”  of  the  Count's  own  Cap- 
tain-at-arms,  who  hail  bought  her  of  the  Saracens,  reared, 
christened  and  adopted  her  as  his  “daughter- in 'God.''  Actu¬ 
ally  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Carthage,  though  no 
one  in  Biaucaire,  not  even  herself,  knows  of  her  high  birth. 
The  reader,  of  course,  would  naturally  guess  as  much,  for 
no  polite  jongleur  of  the  Middle  Ages,  addressing,  as  he  did, 
an  audience  of  the  highest  rank,  would  admit  into  his  stories 
any  but  heroes  and  heroines  with  the  finest  connections. 

Father  and  son  by  turns  have  an  interview  with  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  The  Captain  promises  the  Count  to  send  Nicolete  into 
a  far  country,  and  the  story  goes  in  Biaucaire  that  she  is 
lost,  or  made  away  with  bv  the  order  of  the  Count.  The 
Captain,  however,  having  an  affection  for  his  adopted 
daughter,  and  l»eing  a  rich  man,  secretes  her  high  up  in  “a 
rich  palace  with  a  garden  in  face  of  it.”  To  him  comes  Ail- 
cassin  asking  for  news  of  his  lady.  The  Captain,  with  whose 
dilemma  it  is  possible  for  any  one  not  in  his  first  youth  to 
sympathize,  lectures  Aucaasin  not  unkindly  after  the  pre¬ 
scribed  formulas.  It  is  impossible  for  Aucassin  to  marry 
Nicolete,  and  were  he  less  honest,  hell  would  be  his  portion 
and  paradise  closed  against  him  forever.  It  is  in  answer  to 
this  admirable  common  sense  that  Aucaasin  flashes  out  his 
famous  defiance.  “Paradise!”  he  laughs — “in  paradise  what 
have  I  to  win?  Therein  I  seek  not  to  enter,  but  only  to 
have  Nicolete,  my  sweet  lady  that  I  love  so  well.  For  into 
paradise  go  none  but  such  folk  as  I  shall  tell  thee  now: 
Thither  go  these  same  old  priests,  and  halt  old  men  and 
maimed,  who  all  day  ami  night  cower  continually  before  the 
altars  and  in  the  crypts;  and  such  folk  as  wear  old  amices 
and  old  clouted  frocks,  ami  naked  folk  and  shoeless,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  sores,  perishing  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  of  cold, 
d  of  little  ease.  These  be  they  that  go  into  paradise, 
th  them  have  I  naught  to  make.  But  into  hell  would  I 
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fain  go;  for  into  hell  fare  the  goodly  clerks, 
and  goodly  knights  that  fall  in  tourneys  and 
great  wars,  and  stout  men-at-arms,  and  all 
men  noble.  With  these  would  I  liefly  go. 
And  thither  |>a&s  the  sweet  ladies  und  court¬ 
eous  that  have  two  lovers,  or  three,  and  their 
lords  also  thereto.  Thither  go  the  gold,  and 
the  silver,  and  cloth  of  vair.  and  cloth  of  gris. 
and  harpers,  and  makers,  and  the  princes  of 
this  world.  With  these  I  would  gladly  go, 
let  me  but  have  with  me  Nicolcte,  my 
sweetest  lady.” 

Aucsssilfs  defiance  of  priests  as  well  as 
parents  is  something  moie  significant  than  the 
impulsive  utterance  of  wilful  youth.  It  is  at 
once,  as  Pater  has  pointed  out,  illustrative 
f  that  humanistic  revolt  against  the  idenls 
f  Christian  asceticism  which  even  in  the  Mid- 
tile  Ages  was  already  lieginning — a  revolt  openly 
acknowledged  in  the  so-called  Renaissance — 
and  a  revolt  growingly  characteristic  of  our 
own  time.  The  gospel  of  the  Joy  of  Life  is 
no  mere  heresy  to-dav.  Rather  it  may  be  said 
to  be  the  prevailing  faith.  Aucassin's  spirited 
speech  is  m*  longer  a  lonely  protest.  It  has 
become  a  creed. 

Finding  Aucassin  unshaken  in  his  determi¬ 
nation,  the  Count  his  father  bril>es  him  with  a 
promise  that,  if  he  will  take  the  field,  he  shall 
Ih*  permitted  to  see  Nicolcte — ‘•even  so  long.*' 
Aucassin  stipulates,  “that  I  may  have  of  her 
two  words  or  three,  and  one  kiss.”  The  com¬ 
pact  made,  Aucassin  docs  so  mightily  ‘‘with  his 
hands"  against  the  enemy  that  he  raises  the 
siege  and  takes  prisoner  the  Count  Bougars 
de  Valence.  But  the  father  refuses  the  agreed 
reward — and  here,  after  the  charming  manner 
of  the  old  story-teller  himself,  we  may  leave 
prose  awhile  and  continue  the  story  in  verse — 
the  correct  formula  is  “Here  one  singeth”  : 

**  When  the  Count  O.nrin  doth  know 
That  hi*  child  would  ne'er  forego 
I.ove  of  her  that  loved  him  so. 

Nicolete,  the  bright  of  brow. 

In  a  dungeon  deep  below 
Childe  Aucassin  did  he  throw. 

Kveu  there  the  Childe  must  dwell 
In  a  dun-walled  marble  cell 
There  he  waileth  iu  hi-  woe. 

Crying  thus  a*  ye  shall  know: 
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•  Siicolete.  thou  lily  white. 

My  sweet  lady,  bright  of  brow. 
Sweeter  than  the  grape  art  thou. 
Sweeter  than  sack  posset  good 
In  a  cup  of  maple  wood  .  . 

'  My  sweet  lady,  lily  white. 

Sweet  thy  footfall,  sweet  thine  eyes 
And  the  mirth  of  thy  replies. 

Sweet  thy  laughter,  sweet  thv  face. 
Sweet  thy  lips  and  sweet  thy  brow. 
And  the  touch  of  thy  embrace. 

Who  but  doth  in  thee  delight  ? 

I  for  love  of  thee  am  bound 
lu  this  dungeon  underground, 
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without  which  romance  could  hardly  have 
gone  on  existing.  Who  that  has  read  it, 
can  forget  the  picture  of  her  as  she  slips 
down  into  the  moonlit  garden,  and  kilts 
up  her  kirtle  “because  of  the  dew  that  she 
saw  lying  deep  on  the  grass”? — 

“Her  locks  were  yellow  and  curled,  her 
eyes  blue  and  smiling,  her  face  featly  fash¬ 
ioned,  the  nose  high  and  fairly  set,  the  lips 
more  red  than  cherry  or  rose  in  time  of 
summer,  her  teeth  white  and  small;  her 
breasts  so  tirm  that  they  !>orc  up  the  folds 
of  her  bodice  as  they  had  been  two  apples; 
so  slim  she  was  in  the  waist  that  your 
two  hands  might  have  clipped  her,  and 
the  daisy  flowers  that  brake  beneath  her  as 
she  went  tiptoe,  anil  that  bent  above  her 
instep,  teemed  black  against  her  feet,  so 
white  was  the  maiden.” 

As  Nicolete  steals  in  the  moonlight  to 
the  ruinous  tower  where  her  lover  lies,  she 
hears  him  “wailing  within,  and  making 
dole  an«l  lament  for  the  sweet  lady  he  loves 
so  well.”  The  lovers  snatch  a  |>erilous 
talk,  while  the  town's  guards  pass  down 
the  street  with  drawn  swords  seeking 
Nicolete,  but  not  remarking  her  crouched 
in  the  shadow  of  the  tower.  How  Nic¬ 
olete  makes  good  her  escape  into  the  wild- 
wood  nnd  builds  a  bower  of  woven  boughs 
with  her  own  hands,  nnd  how  Aucassin  finds 
her  there,  and  the  joy  they  have,  and  their 
wandering  together  in  strange  lands,  their 
losing  each  other  once  more,  and  their 
final  happy  finding  of  each  other  again — 
"by  Hod's  will  who  loveth  lovers” — is  not 
all  this  written  in  the  Hook  of  Love? — 

••  Sweet  the  *otig,  the  story  sweet. 

There  i*  no  man  hearken*  it. 

No  man  living  ' ne.it h  the  *uu 
So  outwraried.  *o  foredone. 

Sick  nnd  woful.  worn  and  *ad, 

But  i*  heal£d.  but  i*  glad. 

’Ti*  *o  sweet  " 

The  story  is  simple  enough,  of  a  pattern 
old  and  familiar  an  love  itself,  but  the 
telling  of  it  is  a  rare  achievement  of 
artistry,  that  artistry  which  is  so  accom¬ 
plished  as  to  lx-  able  to  imitate  simplicity; 
for,  roughly  connected  as  are  certain  parts 
of  the  story,  “Aucassin  and  Nicolete” 
in  the  main  is  evidently  the  work  of  one 
who  was  a  true  poet  and  an  exquisite  liter¬ 
ary  craftsman.  The  curious,  almost  unique, 
form  of  it  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
charms;  for  it  is  written  alternately  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  verse  sometimes 


repeats  in  a  condensed  form  what  has 
already  been  related  in  the  prose,  some¬ 
times  elaborates  upon  it,  and  sometimes 
carries  on  the  story  independently.  The 
formula  with  which  the  prose  is  introduced 
is:  “So  say  they,  speak  they,  tell  they  the 
Tale.”  and  the  formula  for  introducing 
the  verse,  as  already  noted,  is:  “Here  one 
singeth.”  These  formulas,  and  the  fact 
that  the  music  for  some  of  the  songs  lias 
come  down  to  us  on  the  precious  unique 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  Hihliollunquc 
Nationale,  lead  critics  to  think  that  the 
romance  was  probably  presented  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  jongleurs,  with  music,  and  possibly 
with  some  dramatic  action.  The  author 
is  unknown,  and  the  only  reference  to  him 
is  his  own  in  the  owning  song: 

••  Who  would  lilt  lo  Ihc  good  lay, 

Gladncu  of  Ihc  captive  gray?" 

M.  Gaston  Paris  suggests  that  the  "viol 
caitif”  lived  and  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Louis  VII.  (1180),  and  Mr.  Lang  draws  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  “elderly,  nameless 
minstrel  strolling  with  his  viol  and  his 
singing-hoys  .  .  .  from  castle  to  castle 

in  *thc  happy  poplar  land.’"  Beaucnirc 
is  1 letter  known  nowadays  for  its  ancient  fair 
than  for  its  lovers.  According  to  tradition, 
that  fair  has  been  held  annually  for  something 
like  a  thousand  years — and  our  lovers  have 
been  dead  almost  as  long.  Still,  thanks 
to  the  young  heart  of  that  unknown  old 
troubadour,  their  love  is  ns  fresh  as  a  May- 
bush  in  his  songs,  the  dew  is  still  on  the 
moonlit  daisies  where  Nicoleto’s  white 
feet  have  just  passed,  and  her  bower  in 
the  wildwood  is  as  green  as  the  day  she 
wove  it  out  of  houghs  and  flowers.  As 
another  old  poet  has  sung,  “the  world 
might  find  the  spring  by  following  her” 
— so  exquisitely  vernal  is  the  spirit  that 
breathes  from  this  old  song-story.  To 
read  in  it  is  to  take  the  advice  given  to 
Aucassin  by  a  certain  knight.  “Aucassin,  ” 
said  the  knight,  “of  that  sickness  of  thiuc 
have  I  been  sick,  and  good  counsel  will  I 
give  thee  .  .  .  mount  thy  horse, 

and  go  take  thy  pastime  in  yonder  forest, 
there  wilt  thou  we  the  good  flowers  and 
grass,  and  hear  the  sweej  birds  sing.  Per¬ 
chance  thou  shalt  hear  some  word,  whereby 
thou  shalt  be  the  better.” 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  take  the 
knight's  ad  vice,  and  follow  into  the  wood¬ 
land  “the  fair  white  feet  of  Nicolete.” 


THE  BAILIE'S  DOUBLE. 
By  Iam  MacLamm. 


j\  T  UIRTOWN  is  not  a  large  city  from 
IV 1  end  to  end,  ami  hoys  of  high  prin¬ 
ciple  and  domestic  habits  used  to  go  home 
in  the  dinner-hour  and  take  the  meal  with 
their  anxious  mothers,  who  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  repairing,  the  rents  made  in 
their  clothes  since  morning,  ami  giving 
them  good  advice  on  their  l>chavior.  Thor¬ 
oughly  good  l*oys  who  hail  been  tossed  to 
and  fro,  much  against  their  will,  in  the 
tempest  of  morning  play,  were  glad  to  go 
into  harbor,  and  came  back  at  two  o’clock 
not  only  revictualed,  but  also  refitted  and 
repainted,  for  the  troubled  voyage  of  the 
afternoon ;  and  boys  not  so  entirely  good 
as  the  Dowbiggins,  ami  other  models  of 
propriety,  still  appreciated  the  home  trip, 
l>ecnuse,  although  there  might  Ik*  an  em¬ 
barrassing  review  of  garments,  ami  awk¬ 
ward  questions  might  be  asked  alnnit  a 
mark  on  the  face,  there  was  always  a  tooth¬ 
some  dainty  for  a  growing  laddie,  weary 
with  intellectual  work  and  the  toils  of  a 
snow-fight.  As  the  business  of  a  horse- 
dealer  took  Mr.  McGuffie  senior  in  various 
directions,  and  as  in  no  case  were  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  his  house,  since  Mrs.  Mc- 
Guthe's  death,  of  an  extremely  regular 
character,  there  was  no  meal  to  which  his 
promising  son — the  Sparrow — could  return 
with  any  confidence,  ami  therefore  Peter 
did  not  make  a  practice  of  going  home  at 
one  o'clock  unless  there  was  a  sja-cial  event 
at  the  stables,  such  as  the  arrival  of  a  new 
horse,  in  which  case  he  invited  a  few 
friends  to  an  inspection  with  light  refresh¬ 
ments,  or  unless,  having  racked  his  brains 
to  the  utmost  for  four  hours,  he  was  still 
in  sheer  despair  of  mischief.  With  one 
or  two  young  friends  of  a  like  mind, 
he  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  hour  in 
what  might  be  called  extramural  studies — 
rowing  over  to  the  island  below  the  bridge 
against  the  tide  and  coming  back  gloriously 
with  the  current;  assisting  the  salmon- 
fishers  to  draw  their  nets  and  gathc.*  the 
silver  spoil;  in  the  happy  snow-time,  raid¬ 
ing  the  playground  of  a  rival  school  when 
the  boys  were  away  and  leaving  insulting 
remarks  wrought  in  snow  ;  or  attending  the 


drill  of  the  cavalry  on  the  South  Meadow. 
Like  other  guerrillas,  he  carried  his  bil¬ 
tong  ami  mealies  with  him,  and  took  his 
meal  anywhere  and  by  preference  when  on 
the  run.  Perhaps  that  was  one  reason 
why  the  Sparrow  in  after  years  made  one 
of  the  best  of  South  African  fighters. 

When  the  Sparrow  was  disinclined  for 
active  occupation,  and  desired  to  improve 
his  mind  by  contact  with  the  greater  world, 
he  took  a  cab  or  hotel  ’bus  (the  box- 
seat  of  every  mne  in  Muirtown  was  at  the 
Sparrow 's  disposal,  and  his  edifying  con¬ 
versation  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  driver), 
ami  went  to  s|M*nd  his  hour  at  Muirtown 
Station  (which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  at 
the  shooting-season  a  s|>ectaclc  to  be 
classed  with  Niagara  or  the  Jungfrau  for 
interest,  ami  at  any  time  is  worth  seeing). 
It  pleased  the  Sparrow,  whose  interests 
were  varied  and  human  rather  than  classical 
and  literary,  to  receive  the  English  express 
(or  even  one  from  Edinburgh)  as  it  swept 
into  the  station,  or  to  see  the  Aberdeen 
fast  train  fairly  oil;  to  watch  a  horse 
safely  entrained,  and  if  necessary  to  give 
understanding  assistance;  and  to  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  the  guards,  ticket-col¬ 
lectors  and  carriage- cleaners,  the  last  of 
whom  would  allow  him  ns  a  favor  to  see  the 
inside  of  the  huge  mail -carriage,  with  its 
pigeonholes,  and  its  ingenious  apparatus 
for  delivering  letters  ut  roadside  stations 
while  the  train  passed  at  bill  speed.  It 
was  an  hour  of  what  might  Ik*  called  irreg¬ 
ular  study,  but  one  never  knows  what  he 
may  pick  up  if  he  only  keeps  his  eyes  open 
(and  the  eyes  of  Sparrow  were  as -open  as 
a  savage's);  and  it  was  on  a  visit  to  Muir¬ 
town  Hailway  Station  that  Peter  found 
the  opportunity  for  what  he  ever  consid¬ 
ered  his  most  successful  achievement  at  the 
Academy,  and  one  on  which  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  companions  still  fondly  dwells. 

When  a  cab  passed  the  Muirtown  Arms 
’bus  at  the  entrance  to  the  station,  and  the 
cabman  signaled  to  Peter  on  the  box -scat 
of  the  bus.  and  referred  to  the  contents 
of  the  cab  with  an  excited  thumb,  and 
great  joy  on  his  face,  Peter  knew  that  there 
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would  be  something  worth  seeing  when  the 
cab  emptied  at  the  ticket-office,  but  he 
could  not  have  imagined  anything  so  en¬ 
tirely  satisfying.  First  Bailie  MacConachie 
emerged  dressed  in  the  famous  frock-coat 
and  gray  trousers,  in  the  high  collar  and 
magisterial  stock,  but  without  his  usual 
calm  and  dignity.  His  coat  was  only  half 
buttoned,  his  tie  was  a  little  awry,  and 
although  his  hat  had  been  slightly  tilted 
to  the  side  on  getting  out  from  the  cab  he 
was  too  much  occupied  to  set  it  right. 
Instead  of  clearing  his  throat  jus  he  alighted 
among  the  waiting  porters,  and  giving 
them,  as  it  were,  the  chance  of  honoring  a 
live  Bailie  going  forth  upon  his  Journey, 
he  did  not  seem  to  wish  for  any  public 
reception,  or  indeed  for  any  spectators,  and 
in  fact  hail  every  sign  of  a  man  who 
desired  to  be  incognito. 

“No,  no.  I've  no  luggage  to-dav.”  the 
Bailie  hastily  explained  to  an  obliging 
porter,  and  he  stood  between  the  man  and 
the  cab  so  as  to  block  all  vision.  “Just 
running  down  to  Dundee  on  business  and 
— seeing  a  friend  off.” 

As  the  embarrassed  magistrate  en¬ 
deavored  to  disperse  the  porters,  the 
driver,  leaning  over  the  roof  of  the  cab. 
winked  with  much  unction  to  Peter  and 
indicated  to  that  ingenuous  youth  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  for  him  to  wait  and 
see  the  mysterious  friend.  The  Sparrow, 
in  fact,  understood  from  all  this  telegraphic 
communication  that  there  were  going  to  Ik* 
circumstances  of  a  quite  remarkable  char¬ 
acter.  ami  in  which  lu — Peter  McOuffic — 
was  expected  to  la?  personally  interested. 
He  dragged  Jock  llowiesou.  who  was 
spending  the  hour  with  him.  behind  ji  pile 
of  luggage,  and  from  this  hiding-place  they 
saw.  to  their  titter  amazement,  a  second 
Bailie  come  slowly  and  gingerly,  but  yet 
withal  triumphantly,  out  of  the  cab.  The 
same  height  as  the  great  man  himself,  and 
built  sifter  the  same  pattern,  a  perfect 
reproduction  also  in  dress,  except  that  the 
trousers  were  baggier,  and  the  coat  shab¬ 
bier.  and  the  collar  frayed  at  the  edge,  and 
the  hat  had  the  appearance  of  having  l*ecn 
used  either  as  a  sent  or  as  a  pillow,  or 
perhaps  for  both  pur|>oscs  at  different 
times.  And  the  air  of  this  second,  but  by 
no  means  ghostly.  Bailie  was  like  that  of 
the  first — as  confident,  as  mighty,  as 


knowing,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain 
joviality  of  expression  and  benignant  hu¬ 
manity,  and  u  certain  indifference  to  all  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  life  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  man  who  has  been  “tasting'  * 
not  wisely  but  too  well. 

“Lean  on  me.  James."  said  the  Builie 
nervously,  as  the  figure  came  with  a  heavy 
lurch  on  the  pavement.  “The  faintness 
may  pass  off.  Take  care  of  your  feet,  ’  * 
ami  the  Bailie  shouldered  his  double  to  the 
ticket -office  and  prop|>cd  it  against  the 
wall  while  he  went  to  take  the  tickets. 

It  might  have  been  ill  and  the  remark¬ 
able  walk  might  have  been  due  to  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  heart,  for  you  never  can  tell 
and  one  ought  to  be  charitable,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  an  invalid  about  this  new 
Bailie,  uor  was  he  at  all  too  exhausted  for 
genial  conversation.  He  explained  during 
tin-  other  Bailie's  brief  absence,  to  all  who 
were  willing  to  listen,  in  a  style  that  was 
rather  suggestive  than  exhaustive,  that  he 
had  been  paying  a  visit  to  Muirtown  for 
the  good  of  his  health,  and  that  he  felt 
better — in  fact,  very  much  better;  that 
where  he  lived  the  supply  of  liquid  re¬ 
freshment  was  limited,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  he  had  suffered  through  weakness 
of  the  heart;  that  he  had  intended  to  stay 
longer  in  a  place  where  there  was  every 
comfort  of  life,  and  that  nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  leave  but  the  immoral 
conduct  of  his  twin  brother:  that  Bailie 
MacConachie — he  was  sorry  to  say,  being 
his  brother — was  fearfully  given  to  drink, 
and  that  he.  James  MacConachie,  could  no 
longer  stay  with  him;  that  he.  his  brother, 
was  not  fit  to  Ik?  a  Bailie  and  that  he  whs 
a  hypocrite  whose  judgment  would  not 
tarry,  and  indeed,  ns  he  put  it.  was  already 
pronounced.  He  also  gave  a  certificate  of 
character  to  the  refreshment  to  be  obtained 
at  die  Black  Bull,  Muirtown.  and  cheer¬ 
fully  invited  any  person  who  had  a  friendly 
heart  to  go  with  him  there  and  then  to 
drink  the  Queen's  health.  On  seeing  his 
brother  returning,  the  figure  concluded  his 
address — which  had  been  mightily  enjoyed 
by  three  |H»rters.  a  couple  of  Highland 
drovers.  :t  Perth  loafer  who  had  once  passed 
through  the  police-court  when  the  Bailie 
was  on  the  bench,  and  an  elderly  lady  who 
was  anxious  that  a  doctor  should  be  sent 
for — by  explaining  once  more  that  his 
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brother  was  a  gentleman  beside  whom  the 
Pharisees  were  straightforward  and  honor¬ 
able  members  of  society. 

As  the  procession  was  again  formed 
and  the  two  Bailies  left  the  ticket -office 
together — one  of  them  waving  a  regretful 
farewell  to  his  sympathetic  congregation 
— the  boys  executed  a  war- dance  of  tri¬ 
umph,  because  the  contrast  between  the 
twin  brethren  afforded  just  that  kind  of 
comedy  which  appeals  to  a  boy's  heart,  and 
because  they  had  an  instinct  that  the  in¬ 
cident  would  be  of  service  in  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Bailie  and  the  Academy,  which 
had  gone  on  for  a  year  and  showed  no 
signs  of  closing. 

“The  Bailie  keeps  him  oot  o*  sight  some¬ 
where  in  the  country.  I'll  warrant,"  said 
Sparrow  to  Jock,  in  great  spirits,  “and 
there’s  naebody  in  Muirtown  kens  he's  got 
a  twin  brother.  I)od ,  Jock,  he's  juist  the 
very  cemage  of  him.  and  he's  got  a  suit  o' 
his  auld  clothes  on.  It  would  take  Doctor 
Manley  himself,  or  the  chief  constable,  to 
tell  the  one  from  the  ither.  Jock  llowie- 
son  !  If  you  and  me  could  get  the  use  o'  that 
lad  we  would  have  a  michty  time.  I 
would  give  my  four  rabbits  and — and  my 
Skye  terrier-pup,  just  for  an  hour  of  him." 
And  although  they  had  no  hope  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  deal  so  kindly  with 
them,  yet  they  went  on  to  the  platform  to 
sec  the  last  of  the  two  Bailies. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  chastening  con¬ 
versation  of  the  senior  Bailie,  who  at  first 
reminded  his  brother  of  a  drunkard's  end. 
which  had  no  effect,  and  then  threatened 
to  cut  off  his  modest  weekly  allowance, 
which  had  an  immediate  effect,  the  figure 
consented  to  Im*  taken  along  the  platform, 
and  might  even  have  been  safely  depos¬ 
ited  in  its  carriage,  had  not  the  words. 
“Refreshment  Room."  printed  in  absurdly 
large  type,  attracted  its  attention. 

“Div  ye  see  that,  man?"  said  the  figure, 
pointing  jubilantly  to  the  board.  “I 
declare  it's  juist  a  providence.  It's  no 
that  I'm  thirsty.  Bailie,  and  I  cantia  bear 
drinkin';  that's  never  Iw-en  a  fault  of 
mine,  though  I  doubt  ye're  failin'  into  the 
habit  yirscl'.  No.  I'm  no  thirsty,  but 
I've  a  si  11k in’  at  the  heart.  Ye'll  come 
in  and  we'll  taste  together  afore  we  part. 
I  forgive  ye  onything  ye  said — I  l>car  no 
grudge  and  I'll  let  ye  pay.  Bailie."  And 


the  figure  had  the  Bailie  almost  at  the  door 
of  the  refreshment-room  l»efore  he  could 
make  a  stand. 

“Mair  than  I  can  carry  already,  Bailie, 
did  ye  say?  Gude  forgie  ye.  I  wonder 
ye're  not  black  ashamed  to  say  sic  a  word, 
ami  me  draggin’  ye  along  the  platform  ami 
holdin'  ye  up  juist  to  cover  yir  character. 
Well,  well,  I  canna  fecht  wi*  ye,  for  I 'in 
no  the  man  I  was  once.  The  fact  is,  I 
havna  strength  to  go  another  step,  and  if 
ve'U  no  let  me  get  a  cordial  I'll  juist  have 
to  sit  down  on  the  platform."  And  the 
horrified  Bailie  had  to  accept  the  assistance 
of  a  porter  to  support  his  exhausted  brother 
and  to  guide  him  to  his  carriage. 

From  an  adjacent  third-class  compart¬ 
ment  where  the  Sparrow  and  Jock  promptly 
secreted  themselves,  they  heard  the  senior 
Bailie's  exhortation  to  his  frail  kinsman — 
that  he  must  on  no  account  come  out  of  the 
carriage;  that  he  must  hold  his  tongue  and 
not  talk  nonsense  to  his  fellow-travelers; 
that  he  must  not  mention  his — the  Bailie's 
— name  nor  claim  to  be  connected  with 
him;  and  that  he  must  not  come  back  to 
Muirtown  again  until  the  Bailie  sent  for 
him.  and  all  this  he  must  lay  to  heart  as  he 
valued  his  weekly  allowance.  The  Bailie 
also  expressed  his  deep  regret,  which  in¬ 
deed  seemed  to  be  very  sincere,  that  he 
had  to  leave  by  the  Dundee  train  before 
the  departure  of  the  slow  Fife  train  by 
which  his  double  t  rave  lid.  And  when 
this  fact  emerged — that  the  other  Bailie 
was  to  be  left  even  for  five  minutes  at  their 
dis|H»sal — Sparrow  threw  Ilowieson's  bon¬ 
net  to  the  end  of  the  compartment,  with 
his  own  following,  in  a  rapture  of  joy. 

“Dinna  Ik?  afraid,"  said  the  figure  in 
the  compartment  to  the  Bailie  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  who  was  torn  lietween  his  profitable 
business  engagement  at  Dundee  and  the 
fear  of  leaving  his  brother  to  his  own  de¬ 
vices.  “After  the  way  ye've  treated  me 
ami  put  me  to  shame  afore  the  platform. 

I  wouldna  stay  another  day  in  Muirtown 
for  a  thousand  pounds.  I'm  no  angry. 
Bailie,"  the  figure  continued  with  mourn¬ 
ful  dignity,  “for  that's  no  my  speerit. 
but  I’m  hyrt  at  vir  conduct.  Wed.  if  vc 
must  go  ye  must  and  I  hear  the  Dundee 
engine  whistlin',  but  for  ony  sake  dinna 
be  lastin'  in  Dundee  and  disgracin'  the 
familv.  Drink  is  an  awfu'  failin',  but  ve 
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ranna  say  I  havna  warned  ye.”  And  as 
the  Bailie  hurried  to  catch  the  Dundee  traiu 
the  figure  shook  its  head  mournfully  with 
the  air  of  one  who  hopes  for  the  l>cst  but 
who  has  had  too  good  reason  to  expect  the 
worst. 

"Bailie,”  said  Sparrow,  presenting  him¬ 
self  with  a  tine  mixture  of  haste  and  im¬ 
portance  before  the  figure,  which  was  still 
moralizing  to  itself  on  the  evils  of  drink, 
"div  ye  no  mind  that  the  Hector  o'  the 
Academy  is  expectin’  ye  to  address  the 
laddies  this  afternoon,  and  they'll  be 
waitin'  this  very  meenut  in  the  I^atin  class¬ 
room  ?”  and  Sparrow  made  signs  that  he 
should  come  at  once,  and  offered  to  secure 
a  cab.  The  figure  could  only  shake  its 
head,  and  explain  that  on  account  of  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  a  relative  who  lnul 
given  way  to  drink,  it  had  no  heart  for 
public  appearances,  but  the  idea  of  a  return 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Muirtown  was  evi¬ 
dently  filtering  in. 

"Are  ye  no  Bailie  MacConachic?”  de¬ 
manded  Sparrow.  "A  porter  threipit  (in¬ 
sisted]  that  he  had  seen  the  Bailie  in  the 
Dundee  train,  but  naclnxly  can  mistake 
Bailie  MacConachic.  The  school  will  be 
terrible  pleased  to  sec  ye.  Bailie.” 

"Who  said  I  wasna  Bailie  MacCona- 
chie?”  and  the  figure  was  plainly  roused. 
"Him  in  the  Dundee  train?  Laddies,  there's 
a  black  sheep  in  every  family  and  that  man 
is  a  poor,  helpless  brother  o'  mine  that's 
taken  to  bad  habits,  and  I've  juist  to  sup¬ 
port  him  and  keep  him  out  o'  sicht.  It’s 
an  awfu*  trial,”  and  the  figure  wept,  but 
immediately  brisked  itself  up  again.  "Of 
course  I'rn  Bailie  MacConachie.  Laddies, 
wes't  at  the  Black  Bull  they're  expecting 
me?” 

"The  very  place.  Bailie,  but  ye  maun 
say  juist  a  word  at  the  Academy  in 
passin’,''  and  Sparrow  signaled  to  a  ticket- 
collector  who  had  just  come  upon  the 
scene.  "Would  ye  mind  helpin'  Bailie 
MacConachie  oot  o’  the  carriage,  for  he's 
forgotten  an  engagement  at  the  Academy 
and  he's  juist  a  wee  thingie  faint  with  the 
heat.” 

"It's  no  the  heat,  man.”  as  the  amazed 
collector  helped  the  magistrate  onto  the 
platform;  "it's  family  trouble.  Are  ye 
connected  with  the  Black  Bull?  Well,  at 
ony  rate  ye  seem  a  well-behaved  young 
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man.  and  these  are  two  fine  laddies.” 
And  outside  the  station,  surrounded  by  a 
sympathizing  circle  of  drivers  who  were 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  Sparrow's  cam¬ 
paign,  this  astonishing  Bailie  warned  all 
men  to  beware  of  strong  drink  and  urged 
them  to  take  the  pledge  without  delay. 
He  also  inquired  anxiously  whether  there 
was  a  cab  there  from  the  Black  Bull,  and 
explained  that  the  Rector  of  the  Academy 
with  his  laddies  was  waiting  for  him  in 
that  place  of  hospitality.  lie  added  that 
he  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  General 
Assembly,  where  he  sat  as  a  ruling  Klder, 
and  he  warmly  denounced  the  spread  of 
false  doctrine.  But  at  last  they  got  him 
into  the  cab,  where,  after  a  pathetic  appeal 
to  Sparrow  and  his  companion  to  learn  the 
catechism  and  sing  the  Psalms  of  David, 
he  fell  fast  asleep. 

By  a  happy  stroke  of  strategy,  Howieson 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  sergeant  in 
the  Imckvard,  who  considered  that  Jock 
was  playing  truant  ami  was  anxious  to 
arrest  him,  while  the  cabman,  fortunately 
an  able-bodied  fellow,  with  Sparrow’s  as¬ 
sistance  induced  the  Bailie  to  leave  the 
cab  nnd  convoyed  him  upstairs  and  to  the 
door  of  the  Rector's  class-room.  At  this 
point,  the  great  man  fell  into  low  spirits 
and  l>emoaned  the  failure  of  a  strenuous 
life  in  which  he  had  vainly  fought  the 
immorality  of  Muirtown,  and  declared  that 
unless  he  obtained  an  immediate  tonic  he 
should  succumb  to  a  broken  heart.  He 
also  charged  Sparrow  with  treachery  in 
having  brought  him  to  the  county  jail 
instead  of  to  the  Black  Bull.  It  was  pain- 
fully  explained  to  him  that  he  was  now  in 
the  Academy,  and  within  that  door  an 
anxious  school  was  waiting  for  him — Bailie 
MacConachie — and  his  address. 

"Who  said  I  wasna  Bailie  MacConachie? 
and  that  I  was  a  drunken  body?  I'll  teach 
them  to  smuggle  me  oot  o'  Muirtown  ns 
if  I  was  a  waufie  (disreputable  character]. 
He  thinks  I'm  at  Lcuchars,  but  I'm  here.” 
with  much  triumph,  "and  I'm  Bailie 
MacConachie,”  with  much  dignity.  And 
the  Baili^  wus  evidently  fully  awake. 

"Losh  keep's,  laddies,  what  am  I  saying? 
— family  trouble  shakes  the  mind.  Take 
the  pledge  when  you're  young,  laddies, 
and  ye’ll  no  regret  it  when  you're  old. 
I’ve  been  an  abstainer  since  the  age  of  ten. 
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Noo,  laddie,  ”  with  much  cunning,  “if  lam 
to  address  the  school,  what  think  ye 
would  be  a  fine  subject,  apairt  from  the 
catechism,  for  it’s  u  responsibility,  espe¬ 
cially  me  being  a  Bailie.  If  ye  cun  mind 
onything,  laddie.  I'll  give  ye  sixpence  next 
time  we  meet." 

Although  Sparrow  was  reticent  in  the 
class,  for  reasons  that  commended  them¬ 
selves  to  his  practical  judgment,  he  had  a 
rich  wealth  of  speech  upon  occasions,  and 
he  fairly  drilled  into  the  head  of  Bailie 
MacConachie’s  double  that  it  had  been  a 
very  foolish  thing  for  him — the  Bailie — to 
quarrel  with  the  Academy  alamt  their  play¬ 
ground  upon  the  meadow,  and  an  act  of 
unchristian  bitterness  to  strike  him — the 
Sparrow — upon  the  head  and  nearly  injure 
him  for  life,  but  that  lie — the  Bailie — was 
sorry  for  ull  his  bad  conduct,  and  that  lie 
would  never  do  the  like  again  as  long  as 
he  was  Bailie  of  Muirtown.  And  Sparrow 
concluded,  while  the  cabman  stood  o|»en- 
mpuihod  with  admiration,  “Ye  micht  juist 
say  that  ye  have  an  awfif  respect  for  me 
— Sparrow,  ye  know.** 

“I'll  be  sure  to  do  that.**  said  the  de¬ 
lighted  Bailie,  “for  it's  a  fact.  You’re  a 
fine  laddie  and  have  a  fearsome  power  o* 
the  gab  (mouth].  I  expect  to  see  ye  in 
the  pulpit  yet,  but,  keep’s  a',  it’s  time  I 
was  at  the  Black  Bull,  so  ye  micht  juist 
slip  in  and  tell  the  Rector  I’m  at  the  door 
— Bailie  MacConachie.  of  Muirtown.*' 

Had  it  been  the  class-room  of  Bulldog, 
master  of  mathematics,  arithmetic  ami  writ¬ 
ing — and.  it  might  also  be  added,  master 
of  discipline — tin*  Sparrow  would  as  soon 
have  ventured  into  his  presence  on  such  an 
errand  as  into  the  lions'  den  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  menagerie  which  had  recently  visited 
Muirtown  and  at  which  he  had  spent  many 
an  unlicensed  hour.  But  the  Rector  was 
that  dear  delight  of  boys,  a  short-sighted, 
absent-minded,  unsuspicious  scholar,  who 
lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  with  Homer 
and  Horace,  and  could  only  be  fairly 
roused  (to  sorrow )  by  a  false  quantity  or 
(to  joy)  by  a  happy  translation. 

Muirtown  Academy  had  an  inexhaustible 
confidence  in  Sparrow's  genius  for  mis¬ 
chief  and  effrontery  of  manner,  but  the 
Rector’s  class  sat  breathless  when  Peter 
came  in  with  an  unshaken  countenance  and 
politely  intimated  to  the  Rector  that  a 


magistrate  of  Muirtown  had  com*  and  de¬ 
sired  to  sjieak  to  the  school.  Before  the 
Rector  could  fairly  withdraw  himself  from 
a  cunning  phrase  of  Horace's,  or  the  school 
had  energy  to  cheer,  the  wonderful  Bailie 
was  launched  into  the  room,  with  almost 
too  much  vigor,  by  the  cabman,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  the  shadow  and  whispered  a  last 
direction  to  “Keep  up  your  head  and  hold 
to  the  right.* *  They  had  forgotten — 
Sparrow's  only  oversight — to  take  off  the 
Bailie's  hat,  which  was  set  jauntily  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  and  the  course  which  he 
took  through  the  room  was  devious  and 
mainly  regulated  by  the  furniture,  while 
his  expression  was  a  fine  blend  of  affable 
dignity  ami  genial  good  humor.  “Gosh!” 
exclaimed  Bauldie.  and  he  liberated  the 
feeling  of  the  class,  who  understood  that 
their  enemv  had  been  delivered  into  their 
hands,  and  that  Peter  McGuffie — their  own 
Sparrow — had  been  the  means  thereof. 
Yet  could  it  be  the  case?  Yes!  It  was  the 
very  countenance  line  by  line,  and  the  very 
clothes  piece  by  piece,  though  looking  a 
trifle  shabby,  of  the  premier  Bailie  of 
Muirtown.  ami  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  “tasting."  and  that  very  freely. 

“I  am — eh — proud  to  bid  you  welcome. 
.Mr.  Bailie,"  said  the  Rector,  bowing  with 
old-fashioned  courtesy,  and  not  having  the 
faintest  idea  what  like  was  the  figure  before 
him.  “\Ye  are  always  delighted  to  receive 
a  visit  from  any  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  who  are  to  our  humble  school*’  (and 
here  the  Rector  was  very  gracious)  “what 
Mfvcenas  was  to  Horace,  whose  ‘Curiosa 
Felicitas'  we  are  now  studying.  Is  it  your 
pleasure.  Mr.  Bailie,  to  examine  the 
school  ?** 

During  this  courteous  reception  the 
Bailie  came  to  rest  upon  a  desk,  and  re¬ 
garded  the  Rector's  flowing  gown  with 
unconcealed  admiration,  which  indeed  he 
indicated  to  the  school  by  frank  gestures. 

“It  would  be  a  great  satccsfaction  to 
hear  the  laddies  answer  ‘The  Chief  End  of 
Man'  ami  to  say  just  a  word  to  them  aboot 
good  conduct,  but  you  and  me  has  an 
engagement  ami  ye  ken  where  we're  ex¬ 
pected.  I  juist  looked  in  to  say - " 

and  here  the  worthy  man's  thoughts  began 
to  wander,  and  lu-  made  an  indistinct 
allusion  to  the  Black  Bull,  so  that  Sparrow 
had  to  prompt  him  severely  from  behind. 
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“Aye,  aye,  we* re  all  poor  frail  creatures, 
and  I'm  the  hist  man  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  Academy.  Academy  laddie  myself, 
prize  medal  Greek.  Bygones  be  bygones! 
.  .  .  No  man  in  Muirtown  I  respect 
more  than  .  .  .  Sparrow,  an  honor¬ 
able  tradesman,”  breaking  away  on  his  own 
account  with  much  spirit,  “a  faithful  hus¬ 
band  and  an  affectionate  father.  What? 
All  a  mistake  from  l>eginning  to  end. 
Family  trouble  did  it,  conduct  of  a  relative 

- ”  and  the  Bailie  wept.  Bailies  and 

other  municipal  dignitaries  were  a  species 
of  human  beings  so  strange  and  incalculable 
to  the  Hector  that  he  was  hardly  amazed 
nt  anything  they  might  say,  and  having 
some  vague  idea  that  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  between  the  Academy  and  some 
Bailie  or  other  about  something  or  other, 
some  time  or  other,  he  concluded  that  this 
was  an  official  intimation  that  the  quarrel 
was  over,  and  that  it  was  in  style  ami 
allusion  according  to  the  habits  of  munici¬ 
pal  circles. 

“It  is,”  he  res|K>nded,  bowing  again, 
“my  grateful  duty  as  Hector  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  to  thank  you  for  your  presence  here 
to-day — the  Mercury  of  the  Gods,  if  I  may 
so  say — and  for  your  courteous  intimation 
that  the — eh — controversy  to  which  you 
— eh — have  delicately  alluded  is  healed. 
Any  dispute  between  the  Council  and  the 
Academy  could  have  only  a  favorable 
issue.  ‘Amantium  ine  amoris  integratio’ 
lias  had  another  illustratio.i,  Mr.  Bailie. 
But  it  would  please  us  that  you  should 
hear  the  class  translate  the  ode  we  have  in 
hand,  which  happens  to  In*  ‘Ad  Sodah^.*  " 
And  a  boy  liegan  to  translate  “Nunc  est 
bibendum'” 

“Time  to  drink,  did  ye  say?”  and  the 
Bailie,  who  had  been  taking  a  brief  nap. 
was  immediately  conscious.  “Man.  ye 
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never  said  a  truer  word.  Work  hard  at 
your  lessons,  laddies,  and  for  ony  sake 
dinna  forget  the  catechism.  Your  maister 
has  an  engagement  wi*  me,  and  he'll  no 
be  back  for  an  hour.  Come  awu',  man." 
in  a  loud  whisper  to  the  amazed  Hector, 
“it's  time  we  were  off.”  And  the  Bailie, 
making  a  hurried  rush  for  the  door,  found 
himself  in  the  arms  of  the  school  sergeant, 
who  had  caught  the  sound  of  the  uproar 
in  the  class-room  and  suspected  trouble. 

“Preserve  us  a’,  body  and  soul,”  cried 
the  Crimean  veteran,  as  he  brought  the 
Bailie  to  an  equilibrium.  “Could  ony  body 
have  expected  this?”  And  then,  with 
much  presence  of  mind,  he  closed  the 
door  of  the  Latin  class-room  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  Bailie  downstairs  to  his  cab, 
while  the  magistrate  remonstrated  that  the 
Rector  was  coming  with  him,  and  that 
both  were  going  to  discuss  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  at  the  Black  Bull. 

“Na.  na.  Bailie,”  said  the  sergeant. 
“It's  no  to  the  Black  Bull,  or  ony  other 
bull,  ye’re  to  go  this  afternoon,  but  back 
to  yere  ain  house.  If  ye  maun  taste, 
would  it  no  have  Iwen  more  respectable 
to  keep  indoors  instead  of  making  an  ex- 
hibection  of  vereself  afore  the  Academy? 
It's  no  hecomin’  in  a  magistrate,  and  it's 
michtv  bail  for  the  laddies.” 

It  was  the  sergeant  who  delivered  the 
astonishing  figure  at  the  blameless  home 
of  Bailie  MacConachie,  although  it  is  right 
to  say  that  this  visit  was  not  at  all  in  the 
plan  and  called  forth  a  vigorous  protest 
from  the  Bailie's  substitute.  And  to  the 
day  of  his  death  the  real  and  proper  Bailie 
spent  his  spare  time  in  explaining  to  an 
incredulous  public  that  lie  hud  never 
“tasted”  in  his  life,  and  that  on  the  day 
in  question  he  had  l>een  transacting  private 
business  in  Dundee. 
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II  EKE 
Used  to 


be  a  perenni¬ 
al  ly  recur- 
ftgainst  amateurs  in 

and  especially  against  women 
amateurs,  to  the  effect  that  the  “copy” 
which  they  sent  to  editors  was  usually  in 
the  form  of  manuscript  written  on  Ixith 
sides  of  the  paper  and  tied  with  a  blue  rib* 
Iroo.  In  these  days,  even  amateurs  know 
better  than  to  do  a  thing  like  that;  yet 
neither  they  nor  many  professional  writers 
and  makers  of  literature  consider  with 
sufficient  care  the  value  anil  the  very  seri¬ 
ous  importance  of  the  external  form  in 
which  their  thoughts,  their  narratives, 
and  their  descriptions  are  luid  before  the 
editor  and,  after  him,  the  public.  The 
subject  is  not  a  trifling  one;  and  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  it  and  of  some  of  the  elementary 
principles  that  underlie  it  is  well  deserv¬ 
ing  of  attention. 

To  go  back  to  the  very  beginning,  why 
is  it  better,  in  submitting  anything  to  an 
editor  or  to  the  reader  for  a  publishing- 
house.  to  have  it  typewritten  rather  than 
to  send  it  in  the  form  of  manuscript i 
Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred  will 
answer  immediately:  “Oh.  because  type¬ 
writing  is  easier  to  read  than  handwriting; 
and  very  likely  an  editor  won't  bother 
over  a  manuscript,  where  if  it  had  been 
typewritten  he  would  be  quite  willing  to 
examine  it.”  That  theory  1ms  no  truth  in 
it.  at  least  according  to  the  meaning  which 
it  is  intended  to  convey.  An  editor  or  a 
publisher's  reader  examines  everything  that 


is  submitted  to  him;  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  his  business  to  do  so,  and  in 
the  second  place,  because  he  is  always  on 
the  alert  for  something  original  and  strik¬ 
ing.  and  he  never  knows  before  reading  it 
whether  even  the  roughest  scrawl  may  not 
contain  something  that  is  worth  his  while. 
The  real  advantage  of  the  typewritten  copy 
over  the  manuscript  is  one  that  depends 
upon  a  principle  to  which  Herbert  Spencer 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  and  upon 
which  Professor  Hrander  Matthews  is  very 
justly  fond  of  laying  a  great  deal  of  stress. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  Economy  of 
Attention,  and  its  relation  to  the  subject 
uow  under  discussion  ought  to  be  well 
weighed  by  everyone  who  writes  for  pub¬ 
lication.  When  this  is  douc  it  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  why  it  is  more  advantageous  for  an 
author  to  have  his  copy  read  in  a  type¬ 
written  form  rather  than  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing.  In  examining  any  piece  of  literary 
work  with  intelligence  and  critical  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
mind  should  not  be  distracted  from  the 
real  task  before  it,  and  that  it  should  be 
directed  wholly  to  the  thought,  the  style, 
aud  the  feeling  of  the  writer  and  to  noth¬ 
ing  else  whatever.  Now,  in  reading  a 
manuscript  written  in  almost  anyone's  chi* 
rography,  the  mind  cannot  possibly  con¬ 
centrate  its  whole  attention  on  the  only 
things  that  really  count.  First  of  all, 
some  little  time  is  necessary  to  adjust  one's 
eye  to  the  ordinary  peculiarities  of  the 
writing;  and  this,  at  the  very  outset, 
divides  the  attention  and  makes  necessary 

a  conscious  effort  which  is  unfavorable  to 
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concentrated  thought.  Then,  again,  there 
are  always  s)»ecial  peculiarities  which  occur 
and  re-occur;  and  every  time  that  one  of 
these  is  met.  it  checks  to  some  extent  the 
current  of  thought  and,  if  often  repented, 
results  in  giving  a  blurred  impression 
in  place  of  one  that  is  clean-cut  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  Of  course,  when  the  handwriting 
is  very  bad.  this  is  all  very  much  intensi¬ 
fied  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  when  the 
reader  has  laid  down  the  manuscript,  he 
can  remember  very  little  about  its  contents 
because  his  attention  has  been  so  greatly 
divided  that  he  has  really  given  the  larger 
part  of  it  to  the  purely  mechanical  diffi- 
culties  of  his  task. 

But  there  is  something  else  which  is  less 
obvious  than  what  has  just  been  described, 
though  fully  as  important.  In  reading 
manuscript,  you  necessarily  and  because  of 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  read  it  line 
by  line — sometimes  almost  word  by  word; 
whereas  if  it  is  set  forth  in  printed  letters 
you  get  a  certain  perspective  and  a  certain 
completeness  as  you  read,  so  that  you  see 
not  only  the  isolated  expressions  and  the 
separate  phrases,  but  also  their  relation  to 
what  goes  before  and  to  what  comes 
immediately  after.  In  other  words,  you 
can  criticize  the  writer's  sense  of  unity 
and  harmony  and  proportion.  Heading 
anything  in  manuscript  is  like  judging  an 
army  by  inspecting  each  soldier  individu¬ 
ally;  while  reading  a  printed  page  is  like 
seeing  an  army  in  the  field  and  watching 
its  evolutions,  which  exhibit  not  only  the 
individual  soldiers,  but  the  formation  and 
the  inter-relation  of  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  and  brigades.  It  is.  indeed,  im¬ 
possible  to  judge  accurately  any  piece  of 
literary  work  until  you  read  it  with  a  jmt- 
fect  unconsciousness  of  everything  that  is 
external  to  the  writer's  thought  and  his 
expression  of  it.  The  typography,  the 
mechanical  means  by  which  thought  and 
expression  pass  through  the  eye  into  the 
brain,  ought  to  be  like  a  sheet  of  flawless 
crystal,  so  clear  that  you  can  gaze  through 
it  without  ever  being  conscious  that  it  is 
there.  To  my  mind,  indeed,  the  inner¬ 
most  soul  of  anv  literarv  creation  can  never 
•  % 

be  seen  in  all  its  clarity  and  truth  until  one 
views  it  through  the  medium  of  the  printed 
page,  in  which  there  must  be  absolutely 
nothing  to  divide  attention,  to  interrupt 


the  thought,  or  to  ofTend  one's  sense  of 
form. 

This  last  remark  inevitably  opens  up  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  subject  that  we  have 
l>een  considering,  and  it  takes  us  into  a 
wider  and  more  interesting  field.  In  the 
printed  page,  apart  from  typographical 
errors  (which,  as  they  Hrc  mere  accidents, 
need  not  In*  mentioned),  what  is  it  that 
may  enter  to  divide  attention  and  to  ofTend 
our  sense  of  form?  And  moreover,  if  the 
typographical  arrangement  can  interfere 
with  one's  pleasure  anil  can  do  something 
to  mar  the  effect  of  what  we  read,  may  it 
not  be  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  are  certain  principles  of  typographical 
arrangement  which  if  properly  observed 
may  augment  that  pleasure  and  heighten 
the  satisfaction  of  the  render  without  his 
ever  being  conscious  of  the  cause,  just  as 
some  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  concealed  alliter¬ 
ations  charm  the  ear  and  give  to  the  lines 
a  hidden  harmony  whose  source  we  do  not 
recognize  until  we  come  to  analyze  the 
verses  scientifically?  Or,  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  more  directly,  can  an  author  by  taking 
thought  about  the  typographical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  printed  work  give  to  that  work 
a  greater  |>ower  to  interest  ami  attract 
than  it  would  jxrssess  were  its  arrange¬ 
ment  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  proof¬ 
reader  and  compositor  who  follow  blindly 
an  “office  system “?  I  think  decidedly 
that  he  can.  In  fact.  I  would  go  still 
further  and  say  that  while  a  really  interest¬ 
ing  book  cannot  Ik*  made  dull  nor  a  dull 
book  interesting,  even  by  a  psychological 
typographer,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  print 
an  interesting  book  in  such  a  way  that 
at  first  sight  it  shall  seem  to  1m*  a  dull  one 
and  in  like  manner  to  print  a  dull  lK>ok  in 
such  a  way  that  at  first  sight  it  shall  seem 
to  Ik*  interesting.  Every  one  of  us  has 
many  times  picked  up  a  book  and  turned  its 
pages  over  in  a  casual  sort  of  way  and  then 
put  it  down  with  the  remark,  “That  looks 
like  a  tiresome  sort  of  book,"  or  again, 
“That  book  looks  readable.”  How  is  it 
that  we  form  such  judgments  as  these? 
Whv  diK*s  one  book  look  tiresome  and 
another  look  attractive?  For  either  opinion 
there  is  always  a  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  authors,  in  their 
own  interest,  would  try  to  learn  just  what 
the  reason  is.  A  book  is  like  a  human 
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being.  You  meet  a  person  for  the  first 
time  and  your  immediate  impression  of  him 
is  necessarily  based  upon  what  is  wholly 
superficial.  You  judge  him  by  his  face, 
his  manner,  his  voice,  and  even  by  his 
clothes;  and  you  are  attracted  or  repelled 
by  the  combination  of  all  these  purely  ex¬ 
traneous  attributes.  Further  acquaintance 
may  show  that  your  first  impression  was 
incorrect.  The  man  whose  eye  is  dull, 
whose  manner  is  awkward,  and  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  is  slovenly,  may  turn  out  to  have 
an  interesting  mind  and  a  heart  of  gold. 
Another,  whose  face  attracts  you.  whose 
manners  are  perfect,  and  whose  personal 
appearance  is  immaculate,  may  have  an 
empty  head  or  an  evil  heart.  Hut  just  as 
it  would  be  letter  if  all  of  us  could  possess 
not  only  internal  merit  but  external  polish, 
so  is  it  also  with  a  book.  In  what  way, 
then,  can  the  tyj>ography  of  a  printed  page 
contribute  to  the  reader’s  interest  without 
dividing  his  attention?  There  enter  here 
two  principles,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
principle  of  Variety,  and  the  second  the 
principle  of  Fitness.  Both  of  them  in 
part  subserve  the  principle  of  Economy  of 
Attention. 

The  principle  of  Variety  is  first  involved 
in  the  division  of  the  text  into  paragraphs. 
This  is  the  first  step  toward  making  the 
printed  page  take  on  an  interesting  look. 
A  solid  unbroken  mans  of  words  is  of  all 
things  the  most  repellent  to  the  person  who 
takes  up  a  volume  and  looks  it  over;  for 
here  solidity  of  appearance  is  taken  as  syn¬ 
onymous  with  heaviness  and  even  dullness 
of  content.  This  effect  is  largely  eliminated 
and  the  page  is  noticeably  lightened  as  soon 
as  it  is  judiciously  paragraphed.  We 
then  feel  that  our  author  is  not  wearily 
pursuing  a  single  train  of  thought,  but 
that  he  possesses  the  mental  mobility  which 
allows  him  to  shift  his  ground  before  he 
becomes  monotonous.  The  division  into 
paragraphs,  however,  should  be  very  care¬ 
fully  made,  and  not  in  any  arbitrary  fash¬ 
ion;  since  the  perfect  paragraph  contains 
the  development  of  a  single  idea,  and  it 
ought  not  to  end  until  that  development 
has  been  fully  rounded  out.  There  is. 
however,  almost  always  a  slight  transition 
in  the  thought  as  one  develops  it,  from 
one  phase  to  another,  and  at  this  point  of 
transition  a  new  paragraph  may  always 


very  properly  begin.  Too  short  para¬ 
graphs  are  quite  as  bad  as  paragraphs  that 
are  too  long;  for  while  the  latter  make  the 
page  seem  heavy,  the  former  make  it  seem 
scatterbrained  and  scrappy,  as  though  the 
writer  had  dashed  from  one  idea  to  another 
without  giving  adequate  treatment  to  any 
one  of  them.  This  is  a  great  defect  in 
many  of  the  l>ooks  that  are  printed  in 
France,  which  sometimes  commence  a  new 
paragraph  almost  with  every  sentence.  I 
fancy  that  this  practice  began  with  the 
feuitlctonitite*  of  the  Parisian  journals,  who 
are  paid  by  the  line  and  who,  in  para¬ 
graphing  liberally,  eke  out  a  few  more 
francs  by  splitting  up  t  cir  text  without 
any  reference  to  unity  or  continuity.  In 
writing  novels,  a  solid  paragraph  is  a  bad 
thing  to  begin  with.  The  reader  has  not 
as  yet  become  interested ;  and  when  he 
meets  at  the  outset  a  long  piece  of  descrip¬ 
tion  or  a  diffuse  preliminary  explanation  he 
feels  that  he  is  being  compelled,  as  it  were, 
to  work  his  way  into  the  story  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  certain  amount  of  boredom  before 
his  interest  is  uroused.  This  is  a  terrible 
defect  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  novel, 
Warrrley,  wherein  the  real  action  of  the 
story  does  not  commence  until  one  reaches 
the  end  of  about  forty  pages  of  almost  ir¬ 
relevant  discourse.  That  was  a  leisurely 
and  easy-going  age.  ami  the  traditions  of 
Mademoiselle  dc  ScudGry  still  lingered  in 
it.  Were  Wartrby  to  appear  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  would  ever  have  the  patience  to  get 
far  enough  along  in  it  to  discover  that  it 
is.  after  all,  a  work  of  genius.  The  novel 
which  commences  with  a  conversation  is 
the  novel  which  commences  best.  When 
you  take  it  up,  you  see  that  there  is  no 
preliminary  penance  to  be  exacted  of  you, 
but  you  can  plunge  at  once  into  the 
middle  of  the  action;  whereas  the  long 
introductory  paragraph  gives  you  the  same 
feeling  that  you  have  whenever  you  make 
a  call  and  are  kept  for  half  an  hour  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room,  with  this  additional 
disadvantage  in  the  case  of  the  novel  that 
you  are  not  even  aware  in  advance  whether 
the  person  on  whom  you  are  calling  is  one 
whom  you  will  really  care  to  see  after  all. 

Variety  and  lightness  are  still  further 
gained  by  the  judicious  use  of  capital  let¬ 
ters.  of  italics,  of  quotation-marks,  and  some- 
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times,  though  sparingly,  of  a  line  or  two 
of  verse  which  requires  the  use  of  a  smaller 
type.  Capital  letters,  of  course,  come  in 
mainly  through  the  employment  of  proper 
names.  In  novels  and  stories  this,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  adjusts  itself.  In 
other  kinds  of  writing,  however,  as  for 
instance  in  essays  and  exposition,  the  author 
ought  to  bear  the  point  in  mind.  Lest 
some  one  should  say  that  this  is  an  ab¬ 
surdly  mechanical  way  of  looking  at  lit¬ 
erary  composition,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  principle  involved  rests  upon  a  very 
sound  psychological  basis.  Why.  in  an 
essay,  for  example,  does  a  page  appear  to 
be  more  readable  Then  it  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  words  commencing  with  capital 
letters?  It  is  not  merely  because  these 
letters  afTord  variety  to  the  eye,  but  it  is 
because  they  indicate  that  the  writer  is  not 
indulging  in  generalities  or  in  abstractions, 
but  that  he  is  giving  concrete  instances, 
illustrations.  and  examples — in  other 
words,  that  he  is  interesting.  For  in  nil 
writing,  the  strongest  effects  arc  produced 
by  the  citation  of  specific  instances,  since 
these  come  home  with  the  greatest  force 
to  the  reader’s  mind — a  principle  laid 
down  by  Horace  when  he  said  that  the 
story-telling  Homer  was  a  more  effective 
teacher  of  moral  philosophy  than  wa*  the 
abstract  reasoner.  Chrysippus.  Italics, 
here  and  there  employed,  are  another  very 
useful  means  of  securing  the  effect  of 
variety.  Used  to  indicate  the  title  of  a 
book,  the  name  of  a  ship,  or  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  word  or  phrase,  they  give 
the  impression  of  vivacity  and  color  ami 
never  fail  to  catch  the  eye  as  one  looks 
along  the  printed  page.  Quotation-marks 
are  even  more  valuable  as  a  means  to  the 
same  end.  They  embody  a  suggestion  of 
something  piquant,  unexpected,  or  un¬ 
usual,  because  they  imply  that  the  writer 
has  quoted  something  that  is  particularly 
worth  the  attention  of  the  reader.  By  all 
these  devices,  therefore,  a  printed  page 
may  be  transformed,  in  appearance  at 
least,  from  one  that  is  characterless  and 
tiresome  into  one  that  has  the  outward  in¬ 
dications  of  attractiveness  and  interest. 

Some  one  mav  saw  of  course,  that  the 
principle  of  Variety  seems  on  the  face  of 
it  quite  contradictory  of  the  principle  of 
Economy  of  Attention.  Does  not  variety 


itself  imply  an  attention  that  is  divided? 
Hardly;  for  the  variety  which  interests  and 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  an  impression 
as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  fac¬ 
tors  in  riveting  attention  upon  tlie  work 
in  hand.  Indeed,  there  are  few  things 
more  fatal  than  monotony  to  continuous 
and  undiverted  mental  effort.  Take  down 
a  volume  of  Lucretius  and  read  three  pages 
of  his  poetry  aloud.  His  hexameters  have 
the  same  majestic  roll  and  cadence  that 
mark  the  later  lines  of  Vergil;  but  in 
Lucretius  this  roll  and  cadence  soon  take 
on  a  certain  sameness,  so  that  presently 
you  discover  that  your  thoughts  are  wau- 
dering  from  his  argument  to  other  things, 
and  that  you  are  conscious  only  of  the 
sound.  With  the  hexameters  of  Vergil 
this  is  not  the  case,  since  he  has  introduced 
into  them  the  principle  of  Variety  by  con¬ 
triving  with  consummate  art  so  many  deli¬ 
cate  changes  of  rhythm,  so  many  shiftings 
of  the  eiesura.  and  so  delightful  a  diversity 
in  the  division  of  his  lines,  as  to  destroy 
monotony  and  thereby  keep  the  mind  in¬ 
tent  upon  what  he  is  saying,  while  the  car 
is  still  ravished  by  his  harmonics. 

The  principle  of  Fitness  is  the  principle 
which  controls  and  subtly  limits  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Variety,  and  in  doing  so  subserves, 
as  I  have  said,  the  principle  of  the  Econ¬ 
omy  of  Attention.  Its  essence  is  good 
taste  and  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  what 
is  allowable.  For.  while  variety  is  always 
to  l»o  sought,  it  must  be  discreetly  sought 
and  in  a  way  that  will  gently  stimulate  the 
attention  and  not  distract  it.  For  example, 
in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  apart  from 
proper  names  in  the  strictest  definition  of 
that  term,  there  are  many  words  regarding 
which  diversity  prevails.  Shall  we  cap¬ 
italize  such  titles  as  “Czar,”  “Mikado.” 
“King”?  Yes.  when  they  relate  to  a 
specific  czar,  mikado  or  king,  but  not 
when  they  are  otherwise  employed.  In 
the  first  instance  they  are  truly  proper 
names  and  they  bring  to  the  mind  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  personal  and  definite  conception. 
Hence,  to  capitalize  them  gives  variety  to 
the  appearance  of  the  printed  page,  thus 
not  only  catching  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  but  retaining  it;  whereas  to  print 
“the  czar."  “the  mikado”  and  so  forth, 
since  it  is  not  what  one  is  looking  for, 
gives  us  pause  aud  checks,  if  ever  so 
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slightly,  the  general  train  of  thought.  So 
with  certain  other  words  that  stand  out 
as  important.  There  is  a  newspaper  that 
I  have  in  rniud  which  is  guilty  of  such 
anomalies  and  crudities  as  “Park  row.” 

* ‘ Maiden  lauo,  ”  “Grand  street."  “War 
office,”  and  “Land  league’*— expressions 
in  which  the  last  word  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  name  as  is  the  first — and  also 
“dreibund,”  “treaty  of  Paris,"  and  “dec¬ 
laration  of  independence.”  These  last 
an?  quite  as  specific,  as  important  and  as 
individual  as  the  names  of  persons;  so  that 
when  you  find  a  neglect  to  capitalizea  them 
properly,  you  stop  for  the  moment  in  your 
reading,  your  thought  wanders  from  the 
subject,  and  you  feel  a  little  stirring  of 
resentment  which  puts  you,  half  uncon¬ 
sciously,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  writer. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  use  capitals  lavishly, 
an  a  German  does  and  as  Carlyle  did.  is 
an  affectation  which  equally  offends  you; 
for  it  also  hinders  mental  concentration. 

As  to  the  use  of  inverted  commas,  or 
quotation-marks,  a  whole  treatise  might 
Ih*  written,  but  the  general  principles  can 
Im*  summed  up  briefly.  The  misuse  of 
quotation-marks  is  the  surest  sign  of  the 
amateur  in  writing.  It  is  the  hall  mark 
of  the  literary  novice.  Let  me  cite  a 
passage  written  by  me  on  this  subject  a 
year  or  two  ago : — 

Apart  from  their  principal  function  of  indicating 
actual  quotations  of  what  some  one  else  has  said, 
quotation-mark*  may  lie  made  to  serve  two  di-tinct 
purpose*.  The  first  is  the  purpose  of  indicating  that 
the  writer  has  used  a  word  or  a  phrase  that  is  n  little 
unusual  and  of  showing  that  he  is  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact.  The  unusual  word  or  phrase  may  be  one 
that  has  just  come  into  use  aud  is  not  yet  generally 
known  ;  or  it  may  embody  an  allusion  that  is  a  little 
abstruse  .  or  it  may  perhaps  be  just  a  bit  undigni¬ 
fied.  In  the  first  two  instances  the  quotation-mark* 
mean  that  the  writer  desire*  to  avoid  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  quoted  words  ;  in  the  third  distance  they 
explain  that  he  is  well  aware  that  he  is  unbending  a 
little  too  much,  and  wishes  to  have  it  known  that  he 
does  not  usually  employ  that  sort  of  diction.  In  all 
these  case*  they  convey  a  tacit  apology.  Now  the 
literary  amateur  shows  his  amateurishness  by  not 
knowing  precisely  what  words  and  phrases  fall 
under  these  several  heads.  If  he  is  the  editor  of  a 
country  newspaper,  he  will  write  iwith  quotation 
marks)  of  "the  wee  sina'  hours"  in  which  the  sur¬ 
prise  party  to  the  village  pastor  ternuunted  ;  and  he 
wi'.l  describe  the  local  tavern-keeper  a*  "  our  genial 
host  ’’  If  he  is  a  somewhat  less  rudimentary  person, 
he  will  perhaps  quote  such  expressions  as  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  aud  "new  woman"  and  "fin  de 
sicclc."  and  "  epoch-making. "  To  say  that  a  thing 
is  epoch-making  is,  of  course,  entirely  proper. 


but  au  experienced  writer  knows  that  all  cultivated 
men  and  women  are  now  perfectly  familiar  with  this 
importation  from  the  German,  and  so  he  would  not 
dream  of  setting  it  off  by  quotation-marks,  since  it 
is  already  naturalized  111  our  every-day  vocabulary. 

The  second  use  of  quotatiou-marks  is  to  convey  a 
sort  of  contempt  when  oue  employs  an  expression 
which  is  rather  usual  and  by  amateurs  regarded  as 
allowable,  but  which  the  professional  person  wishes 
to  discredit.  Such  are  the  words  "brainy,"  "tal¬ 
ented.”  "locate"  and  a  host  of  others.  Mr.  K  L. 
Godkm  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  making  a  current 
phrase  ridiculous  by  this  typographical  device. 
Such  political  expressions  as  "  point  with  pride." 
"jamming  it  through,"  "visiting  statesmen." 
"something  equally  as  good"  and  "a  friend  to 
silver"  have  been  so  pilloried  by  him  in  this  way 
that  only  au  amateur  can  now  ever  dream  of  using 
them  with  any  serious  intent. 

A  regard  for  the  principle  of  Fitness 
will  take  all  these  things  into  careful  ac¬ 
count  anti  will  never  dismiss  them  as  of 
slight  importance.  Side  by  side  also  with 
other  typographical  matters  is  the  question 
of  punctuation,  which  most  writers  un¬ 
wisely  leave  wholly  to  the  compositor  und 
proof-reader  in  the  belief  that  punctuation 
is  a  purely  mechanical  and  formal  thing 
for  which  there  exist  definite,  rigid  rules 
which  can  be  applied  by  any  one.  There 
never  was  a  more  egregious  error.  There 
are  rules  for  punctuation  as  there  are  rules 
for  painting  and  rules  for  elocution;  hut 
these  rules  an*  for  the  guidance  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  l>eginner  in  his  earliest  attempts. 
They  do  not  guide  the  finished  artist  or  the 
consummate  orator.  And  so  with  punct¬ 
uation.  Its  rules  are  general  rules,  und 
at  the  liest  are  only  roughly  true.  The 
higher  punctuation  has  an  unrecognized, 
yet  in  its  way  an  ini|M>rtant  share  in  aiding 
the  perfect  utterance  of  recorded  thought. 
It  rests  wholly  upon  psychological  princi¬ 
ples.  since  it  is  a  device  to  make  the  writer’s 
meaning  absolutely  unmistakable,  and  hence 
it.  too,  is  an  expression  of  his  personality. 

The  gumming  up  of  the  whole  subject  is 
that  the  arrangement,  the  typographical 
system,  and  the  punctuation  of  the  printed 
page,  if  studied  carefully  and  with  dis¬ 
crimination.  can  do  very  much  for  any  au¬ 
thor.  A  knowledge  of  them  cannot  mar  the 
fortunes  of  a  l»ook  that  ought  to  live,  nor 
can  it  save  a  book  that  ought  to  die.  Rut 
it  may  secure  for  the  first  a  quicker  recog¬ 
nition.  and  it  may  sometimes  preserve  the 
latter  from  that  severest  condemnation  of 
the  critic  which  takes  the  form  of  an  im¬ 
penetrable  silence. 
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Illmiltaltd  by  tkr  author. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  a  charming  Prime  forgotten  by-path*  until  they  had  left  the 
(and  the  Muse  of  Fairy  Tale*  for-  noise  and  triumph  of  the  tourney  far  be- 
fend  that  one  should  write  of  any  other  hind :  for  hours  they  had  l>een  seen  by  no 
sort  while  these  are  to  be  had  for  a  dip  in  one  more  important  than  a  jack-rabbit  who 
the  ink),  while  riding  from  the  jousts  blinked,  embarrassed  by  the  princely 
where  he  had.  incognito,  punished  forty-  bravery ;  and  the  lowly  spirit  of  the  squire, 
two  objectionable  knights  in  single  combat  observing  the  fall  of  even,  began  linger- 
and  strewn  the  lists  with  helmet  plumes  ingly  to  dwell  upon  the  mental  image  of 
(and  let  us  have  'em  valiant  or  not  have  a  haunch  of  venison  nnd  a  pot  of  ale. 

'em  at  all!),  was  strangely  sunk  in  ennui  His  reverie,  however,  was  broken  in 
and  disaffection.  u|a>n  by  his  princely  master's  abruptly 

The  gentle  squire  that,  alone,  attended  flinging  at  his  head  his  crested  casque  ami 
him.  with  scrupulous  deference  maintained  shaking  out  his  crushed  nnd  shining  ring- 
a  nice  distance  I >e tween  his  humble  bit  of  lets  to  the  wind.  The  buckler  and  lance 
horseflesh  and  his  liege’s  noble  animal,  followed,  and  as  the  astonished  varlet  was 
from  whose  haughty  flanks  de|*ended  hous-  picking  them  from  the  ground,  a  full  purse 
ings  of  velvet  and  cloth-of-gold  which  fell  beside  him  nnd  he  heard  himself  dis- 
swept  the  wayside  flowers.  He  was  not  missed  from  service  by  a  rapidly  disappear- 
unaware  of  the  force  and  precision  some-  ing  royalty  whose  horse's  hoofs  seemed 
times  suddenly  discovered  in  an  ennuis,  scarcely  to  bend  the  daffodils  o'er  which 
mailed  nnd  royal  toe.  they  flew. 

Ou  they  sped  through  green  glades  ami  The  mild  squire  rode  gently  back  to  the 
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nearest  town,  and  after  having  spent  all 
that  the  purse  contained,  pawned  the 
buckler  an«l  helmet,  which  were  beautifully 
embossed  anti  inlaid  with  the  precious 
metals,  anti  had  what  he  called  *'a  perfect 
time.” 

The  Prince  hail  ridden  long  anti  it  was 
quite  dusk  when  he  came  upon  a  fairy 
urchin  sitting  on  a  stone,  who  in  a  sociable 
way  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 

“To  Oblivion.”  replied  the  Prince. 

“Well,  well,  how  painful;  my  goodness 
me!”  said  the  sprite,  “you  quite  bring 
the  tears;  anti  you  so  good-looking,  too. 
in  your  way — though  I  prefer  blond 
princes,  myself — they're  no  end  jollier  as 
a  rule.” 

“Can  you  point  me  the  best  way?” 
sternly  demanded  his  Highness,  shaking  his 
ebon  locks  in  the  face  of  criticism. 

“Why.  of  course  I  can.  but  I  warn  you 
it's  an  extremely  long  trip  back.  What  on 
earth  arc  you  so  set  upon  it  for?” 

The  other  leaned  upon  his  horse, 
gloomily  replying: 

"  X'm  weary  of  the  want,  'quoth  he>  the  jou«t  in 
tleucCU  »low. 

I'm  weary  of  the  »weete«t  dame  that  make*  the 
bravest  *how  . 

The  fairest  damsels  bore  me  ao.  though  fair  a* 
damsels  go. 

’•  Krstwhile.  I  fought  for  this  and  that,  as  valiant  a* 
my  aires ; 

Krstwhile  I  sought  the  Holy  Grail  and  woke  the 
minstrels'  lyres— 

Hut  now  quite  out  are  all  my  fires  and  stilled  are 
my  desirea. 

"  The  splendor  of  those  old  desires,  I  must  confess.  I 
me  | 

It  irks  me  that  my  snowy  fame  admits— a  shade  or 
two. 

In  fact,  good  sir.  I'm  blue  as  blue-  but  what  is  that 
to  you?” 

As  he  finished,  the  sprite,  yawning 
behind  a  wild-rose  leaf,  with  all  his  heart 
pointed  down  a  shadowy  path  to  the  west. 

“That  way  till  you  come  to  the  Field  of 

Red  Flowers."  he  said,  “and  perhaps  you 

would  better  hurry  along":  then,  in  a 

lower  voire,  emphatically  added.  *' Blond 

princes  for  me  any  day!"  And  the  Prince. 

without  further  delay,  although  he  really- 

had  three  more  stanzas  up  his  sleeve,  put 

spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  away,  straight 

into  Fairvlund. 

• 

The  moon  was  high  when  he  arrived. 


and  straightly  shone  upon  the  Flowers  of 
Oblivion,  which  hung  heavy  with  their 
dews,  and  when  he  sloO|K-d,  in  spite  of 
that  pallid  light,  he  saw  they  were  glow¬ 
ing  red — great  reaches  of  them  that  seemed 
to  bleed — and  Hilling.  Hilling  him  1»  *1rrp. 

He  stood  musing  a  moment,  then  loosed 
his  horse  with  a  caress;  it  paused  with 
wistful  looks,  but  at  the  command  moved 
slowly  off.  and  he  listened  to  the  retreat¬ 
ing  hoof-beats  till  they  were  too  remote, 
then  wrapping  hia  mantle  about  him. 
above  his  silver  hauberk,  he  flung  himself 
down  among  the  tHngled  poppies. 

Now.  what  the  Prince  had  failed  to 
observe  alxmt  the  Field  of  Red  Flowers 
was  that  ii  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  enchanted  fairy  cemetery,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  was  sleeping  among  the  gmvoa 
and  in  imminent  danger  of  la-in*  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  business-like  little  Fairy  Sex¬ 
tons  and  made  to  get  up  and  buy  a  grave 
for  himself  like  a  res|»cctable  Prince  in¬ 
stead  of  dying  just  anywhere,  in  that  hap¬ 
hazard  fashion,  like  a  June-bug. 

Fortunately,  however,  he  was  not  dis¬ 
covered.  although  they  were  bustling  about 
all  night,  attending  to  new-comers.  It 
was  toward  morning,  and  the  moonlight 
had  grown  oblique  upon  the  |>oppies,  when 
one  of  these,  n  mournful  lady,  and  her 
train  of  maidens,  accosted  one  of  the  little 
Sextons. 

“Oh.  yes.  you  arc  looking  for  a  nice 
grave,  madam.”  he  blandly  said.  “I  am 
sure  we  can  suit  you;  we  have  a  great 
variety — all  excellent — attractive  upland 
graves  where  the  winds  slir  Ihc  flowers 
constant ly.  or.  as  some  prefer,  we  have 
those  still,  low.  valley  graves,  very  prettily 
situated,  with  a  rivulet,  ct  cetera.  Your 
name,  please?" 

"It  is  her  Majesty  Guinevere, ”  whis¬ 
pered  one  of  her  attendants. 

“Well,  upon  my  word!"  exclaimed  the 
fairy. 

“lam  looking  for  his  grave."  said  the 
|>oor  Queen,  in  a  voice  so  low  as  scarcely 
to  l*e  heard  al*ove  Ihc  faint  night -wind 
that  stirred  the  robe  about  her  lovely  feet. 

“Sir  Launcelot's?  Why.  of  course.  Just 
step  this  way.  please."  and  the  jaunty  little 
Sexton  started  briskly  down  a  certain  path. 

It  was  a  moment  before  lie  observed  that 
she  had  not  moved  to  follow  him.  when 
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lie  came  trotting  back,  muttering  some¬ 
thing  rather  forcible  about  queens  and 
women  in  the  fairy  language. 

“It  is  not  Launcelot’s,  but  the  King's  she 
seeks.”  again  whispered  one  of  her  women. 

“What!  Well,  the  inconsistency  of 
women!”  he  cried,  but  in  an  instant  re¬ 
sumed  his  professional  air.  “Step  this 
way — step  this  way.  You  will  observe, 
in  passing,  ladies,  the  jicrfcct  order  and 
precision  of  our  arrangements  here.”  He 
waved  his  little  lantern  here  and  there 
down  several  paths  and  sections  of  the 
grounds,  adding: 

-  You  nee.  all  neatly  clarified 
With  how  and  why  aud  where  they  died- 

All  quite  exact,  yon  *ee. 

Here  lie  »ome  dead  of  love  despised. 

Of  joy  too  deeply  realiied. 

Aud  some  of  caluinny- 
And  here  poor  lover**  wearied  sore. 

Who  »ued  in  vain,  now  auc  no  more : 

Well  loved  in  dream**  they  be - M 

“How  very  nice.”  exclaimed  one  of 
Guinevere’s  attendants,  feeling  some  polite 
comment  rather  called  for.  and  their  guide, 
looking  very  haughty  in  a  fairy  way  ut 
the  interruption,  now  paused  perilously 
near  to  the  spot  where  our  charming  Prince 
lay  sleeping  with  dew  upon  his  fnco. 

“Here  is  Arthur’s  place,  madam.”  the 
Sexton  said.  “See.  among  the  ‘Love  De¬ 
spised.’  But  I  am  very  much  afraid  you 
will  not  be  permitted  to  have  your  grave 
here.  We  are  very  particular  about  their 
not  being  disturbed.  They  need  their  rest 
so.  poor  souls!  However.  I  shall  inquire.” 

He  made  a  call  like  that  of  a  night-bird, 
arid  there  came,  trooping  with  noiseless 
feet,  all  the  cemetery  fairies,  fair  as 
flowers,  and  swinging  little  lanterns  among 
the  tall  anti  clustering  poppies.  They 
were  very  gentle  ami  tender  sprites,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  the  hapless  Guin¬ 
evere  could  say  would  move  them  to  give 
her  place  beside  the  sleeping  King.  Their 
voices  were  as  low  and  plaintive  as  her 
own,  so  that  their  discourse  lulled  the 
dreary  sleepers  underground,  like  a  cradle¬ 
song.  With  a  long  sigh,  she  began: 

••  ■  Lay.  oh.  lay  me  softly  by  hi*  *ulc. 

For  I  was  his  bride.' 

•  Nay.  oh  mi.  t.x>  sued.  too  sweet  a  bed  ' 

•  Then  I'll  lie  crosswise  just  above  his  head 
Spirits,  lay  me  there  and  have  an  end  - 

Once  I  was  his  friend.’ 


"  '  -Vo,  ah  no./or  thou  would  it  vex  his  sleep — 

7 here  young  flower-toots  creep.' 

•  Low.  ah.  low  I’ll  rest  me  by  his  face. 

Sweet,  so  sweet,  where  sitteth  God’s  fair  grace.’ 

•  That  cannot  he  a  bed  /or  thee— 

It  is  a  holy  place' 

"  '  Doom,  ah  doom,  then  put  me  at  his  feet ; 

Yea.  that  would  be  meet. 

Tomb,  ah  tomb,  entomb  mc  where  they  rest. 

pale,  pale  and  cold— ah.  lay  them  in  ray  breast.’ 

’  Nay.  not  there;  'tu'ould  break  his  peace  for  sure— 
His  feet  were  pure.' 

"  '  Woe.  ah  woe.  fays,  let  me  depart. 

Lay  me  on  his  heart. 

Slow.  ah.  slow,  lower,  and  let  me  be. 

For  hia  great  heart  hath  forgiven  me.’ 

•  ’  Two  u  Id  throb  from  its  sleep  to  ban  thee  away. 

Nay.  oh  nay,  nay,  nay  /* 

’•  ’  Grieve,  soul,  grieve!  Under  the  high  road  wide 
Where  the  horsemen  ride. 

Leave,  oh.  leave  me,  then,  'Death  the  passing 
feet. 

Where  my  breast  shall  feel  the  iron  hoofs  beat. 

Fur  I’m  ’feared  to  lie  alone  in  ray  bed 
When  I’m  dead!”’ 

By  this  time,  n  I  moat  all  the  Sextons  were 
weeping  into  their  lanterns,  and  as  they 
pityingly  conducted  the  distressed  lady  to 
the  cemetery  gates,  they  told  her  to  come 
again  on  the  morrow  and  “they’d  see  what 
they  could  do  about  it.”  As  she  went 
away,  looking  really  quite  cheerful  again 
(I  can’t  permit  this  tale  to  grow  too 
dismal !  Dear  me ! ).  it  was  unobserved  that 
one  damsel  was  missing  from  her  train,  a 
dancing,  joyful  creature,  scarcely  more 
than  a  child,  who  had  spied  the  Prince 
among  the  flowers  ami  stolen  near  to  look 
with  lovely  eyes  nnd  mischievous. 

I'ntil  the  moon  went  down  and  the  dawn 
began  to  whisper  in  the  east,  she  patiently 
sal  liesidc  him.  now  drawing  his  cloak 
more  closely  about  him  with  the  tips  of 
bashful  fingers,  now  “ducking”  her  lovely 
head,  as  some  careful  Fairy  Sexton  flitted 
by.  ami  now  beuding  low.  very  low,  to 
scrutinize  those  heavy  eyelids  and  the 
sadly  folded  lips,  so  weary  and  so  beauti¬ 
ful.  Very  low.  she  bent,  but  we  are 
pleased  to  chronicle,  in  the  face  of  what¬ 
ever  other  historians  may  say  of  it.  that 
she  did  not — she  positively  did  not.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  been 
compelled  to  lay  down  a  decorous  pen. 

When  the  morning  had  come,  however, 
ami  the  birds  had  begun  splendidly  to 
shout  above  the  enchanted  graveyard,  she 
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permitted  herself  sundry  little  drawings  of 
his  clonk  and  callings  to  awake,  which, 
nevertheless,  though  repeated  several  times, 
had  no  effect  upon  those  entranced  slum* 
here,  in  character  so  near,  so  very  near  to 
death,  and  she  grew  almost  faint  with 
waiting  and  half  inclined  to  lay  her  head 
on  that  inhospitable  breast  and  sleep,  too. 
She  began  a  little  song,  which  ran  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

"  Where  young1  Weary- Heart  low  licth. 

There  the  Ioiir  graft*,  moving,  tigheth. 

There  red  flowcift  make  death  fair-ftceming. 
There  dim  dream*  are  hi*  in  dreaming  — 
Where  the  mateleftft  love-bird  crieth. 

And  some  butterfly  *1ow  flieth. 

Short-lived,  lovely,  golden  gleaming. 

On  hi*  honom.  fainting,  dieth— 

Where  young  Weary. Heart  low  lieth." 

As  she  finished,  the  Prince  awoke  nnd 
addressed  his  drowsy  eyes  to  hers. 

“You  have  an  extremely  penetrating 
voice,  my  dear  young  lady.” 

“It  hits  been,  often  complimented. ”  she 
modestly  replied,  at  the  same  time  discreetly 
concealing  her  delight  at  his  awakening. 

•  Nevertheless.  I  should  advise  you  to 
abstnin  from  using  it  in  these  early  morning 
hours.  It's  really  bail  for  it — bad.  very 
bad.”  and  with  great  sang-froid  he  turned 
upon  the  other  side,  composing  himself 
for  further  slumber;  but  again  she  tim¬ 
idly  plucked  him  by  the  cloak. 

“I've  waited  for  you  so  long.”  she 
said,  “and  brushed  the  dew  away,  and  sat 
by  you  through  the  chilly  night  and  I 
might  have  caught  a  dreadful  cold — and 
nil  to  lx*  your  playmate!” 

“If  you  had  known,  you  couldn't  hare 
had  the  heart  to  wake  me!”  he  desper¬ 
ately  cried.  “By  the  Hood.  girl,  you 
don't  know  what  I  was  forgetting!" 

“Borne  people  do  wake  Up  so  ill-nat¬ 
ured  !"  she  complained,  then  added:  “Ah. 
come  on  and  play.  See.  what  a  lovely 
place  for  tag  and  leap-frog.”  nnd  with  a 
charming  spring,  she  Ix-gan  innocently 
dancing  upon  the  graves,  at  which  the 
hearts  of  the  sleepers  below  l»eat  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  a  certain  dim  pleasure. 

The  Prince,  with  a  scarcely  |>erceptible 
gleam  of  interest,  raised  himself  u|»on  his 
elbow  and  shook  the  night-damp  from  his 
locks. 

“That  is  all  very  nice,  my  dear  youug 
creature."  he  said  at  length,  with  great 


reserve,  “and  at  another  time  I  do  not 
deny  that  I  might  have  found  it  entertain¬ 
ing.  but  permit  me  to  say  that  as  yet  your 
mind  has  not  apparently  grasped  the  fact 
that  this  place  was  peculiarly  designed  for 
but  one  piir|K>se — repose,  and  with  your  j»cr- 
mission.  I  shall  now  resume  mv  slumbers.” 

"In  sleep  there  are  dreams.  I  will  be  your 
dream.  ”  she  suggested  with  fine  amiability. 

•‘Dreams  are  my  almmination  !'*  he  mut¬ 
tered,  momentarily  forgetting  his  court 
manners  (ordinarily  exquisite,  1  assure  you), 
aud  with  a  marked  abruptness  flinging 
himself  upon  the  ground. 

“Dear  me.  how  very  embarrassing !”  she 
murmured;  then  very  hesitatingly  adding, 
“Good-morning.”  began  to  tiptoe  softly 
away — but  chancing  to  glance  over  her 
shoulder,  which,  it  may  1m-  mentioned,  was 
a  very  pretty  thing  in  the  way  of  a  shoulder, 
she  became  aware  that  the  Prince's  eyes 
were  resting  upon  her  with  somewhat  less 
of  austerity  than  before,  which  develop¬ 
ment  confused  her  purposes  and  rendered 
her  departure  u  little  more  difficult.  She 
paused,  considered,  then  tripled  innocently 
Iwck  for  a  kerchief,  the  loss  of  which  she 
suddenly  became  aware  of.  ami  before  going 
once  more,  it  seemed  no  more  than  decent 
to  venture  some  little  apology. 

“Dear  Prince."  she  began.  “I  trust  you 
will  not  feel  my  waking  you  quite  inexcus¬ 
able.  It  is  true,  I  should  have  known 
Iwtter.  for  my  dear  papa,  at  home,  when 
disturbed  invariably  threw  things.  But” 
— here  she  paused  and  exquisitely  blushod 
— “but.  you  were  so  beautiful!" 

“Was  I.  really?”  said  the  Prince  with 
delicate  irony,  but  at  the  same  time  smooth¬ 
ing  his  heavy  curls  and  assuming  a  some¬ 
what  more  social  expression. 

“Ah.  you  were  beautiful,”  she  pursued, 
“ami  you  really  looked  like  such  a  pleamnt 
Prince,  though  so  tired  nnd  so  sad.  Young 
Weary -Heart  was  what  I  called  you,  and  I 
pitied  you.  and  sang - ” 

“Um — yea.  Well,  I  should  think  so.” 
her  companion  interjected. 

“I  really  intended  it  to  Ik-  very  low  and 
soft,”  she  pleaded,  “  ami  afterward.  I 
danced  to  make  you  smile.” 

“That  is  quite  impossible,  my  dear." 
he  said,  with  great  decision,  as  if  to  imply 
“hardly  that  far.  I  hope!" 

“I  think  you  would  be  very  handsome 
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when  you  smile,*’  she  thoughtfully  replied, 
and  studied  hi$  mouth  as  if  considering  it 
as  a  quite  dispassionate  person  of  an  in¬ 
quiring  mind. 

“Go  away,  child,  go  away,”  said  he. 
looking  in  the  other  direction,  unless, 
indeed,”  he  added,  “you  would  prefer 
to  sit  clown  and  sing  me  another  little 
song.  As  I  am  quite  awake  now.  I  think 
1  shouldn't  mind  it.” 

She  meekly  obeyed,  and  like  a  wren, 
began  immediately  to  pipe : 

**  BloftAomed  boujfh*  are  white  abore. 

Love  me. 

It  is  ipring  ami  you  must  love. 

Love  me. 

BotiRhs  are  white  against  the  blue. 

White  my  check  for  love  of  you. 

Why  not  love  me? 

“  If  you  weary  of  the  skies. 

Love  me. 

fteek  the  heavens  of  my  eyes. 

Love  me. 

Who  loves  to-morrow,  no  man  knows  ; 

Love  to-day,  as  loves  the  rose. 

Why  not  love  me?" 

‘‘My  poor  child,  those  sound  very  much 
like  the  stanzas  we  used  to  write  in  our 
Friendship  Albums  in  early  youth,”  said 
her  listener,  very  paternally. 

“But  why  not?”  she  asked. 

‘  Why  not  what?” 

“Love  me?”  she  finished,  and  engaged 
his  look  witn  bashful  eve. 

He  peevishly  plucked  a  poppy  to  pieces, 
aware  thLt  this  must  l«  done  somewhere 
in  the  story. 

“Why?”  she  persisted. 

“I  suppose-  you  would  not  care  to  be  the 
occasion  of  my  death,”  he  said,  looking 
at  the  broken  flower  in  his  hand,  and  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  cry  of  pain  with  which 
she  received  his  words.  He  took  her 
tender  hand  to  reassure  her. 


“You  are  a  very  nice,  kind  little  girl.” 
he  said,  “but  I  cannot  conveniently  love 
you,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  loved  too 
much  already.  So  much  have  I  loved 
that,  in  fact,  to  Ik-  frank,  I  fear  another 
essay  would  1m*  jn-rilous — fatal.  Even  the 
most  vigorous  hearts  can't  love  on  in¬ 
definitely.  you  know - ”  He  was  inter¬ 

rupted  by  the  anguish  in  her  innocent 
countenance,  full  of  solicitude  and  wonder, 
and  as  he  paused,  she  rose;  and  began  to 
steal  away. 

“Oh,  are  you  going?”  he  cried. 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  whispered,  “I  must  go 
to  save  you.  Why,  you  almost  hired  me!" 

“Oh.  no,”  he  very  nonchalantly  re¬ 
joined,  forgetting  his  habitual  gallantry  in 
his  eagerness  to  stay  her.  “Oh,  no, 
indeed ;  no  danger,  at  all,  my  dear.  Como 
and  sing  me  some  more  Autograph  Album 
stanzas.  ” 

Before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  had 
smiled;  and  half  convinced,  she  flitted 
back ;  but  in  his  pleasure  at  her  return, 
he  inadvertently  encircled  her  in  his  arms 
and  committed  the  fatal  error  of  pressing 
her  childlike  bosom  to  hi*  heart. 

Instantly  realizing  the  peril,  she  sprang 
away  with  a  piteous  cry.  “Now,  I  have 
done  for  you !” 

“Not  at  all.  not  at  all.  I  do  not  love 
you.  sweet!”  he  thundered,  but  she 
looked  at  his  eyes,  from  which  the  sadness 
and  fatigue  had  strangely  vanished,  and 
at  his  beautiful  face,  which  shone  vivid 
and  joyous  beneath  his  clustering  hair. 
Her  conscience  smote  her.  and  she  retreated 
before  him  with  trembling  limbs. 

As  she  did  so,  he  blindly  followed, 
suddenly  pressing  both  hands  to  his 
bosom  in  which  the  heart  was  broken, 
and  fell  at  her  feet,  among  the  waving 
poppies. 
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THE  UMBRELLA  OF  JUSTICE. 

By  Ti-do*  Jekks. 


THE  old  Judge  leaned  wearily  upon  his 
desk,  listening  with  a  quizzical  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  impassioned  summing-up  of 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  Though  it  was 
a  murder  ease,  there  was  no  direct  evi¬ 
dence  to  fix  the  crime  u)>on  the  accused; 
and  his  counsel  was  conscientiously  going 
through  the  time-honored  argument  against 
circumstantial  evidence — an  argument  his 
honor  had  heard  many,  many  times. 

Anticipating  each  step,  the  Judge  knew 
exactly  when  the  jury  would  l>e  reminded 
that  it  was  “better  fifty  criminals  should 
escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  l>e  con¬ 
demned,  “  and  when  they  would  Ik*  called 
upon  to  consider  that  if  they  "had  the 
slightest  reasonable  doubt,  they  were  under 
oath  to  acquit  the  prisoner.'* 

Use  hud  dulled  the  magistrate's  sympa¬ 
thies,  but  there  was  a  straightforward 
look  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  on  trial  that 
nfTected  tho  Judge  strongly.  While  the 
counsel  rehearsed  the  long  array  of  ju¬ 
dicial  mistakes,  the  Jurist  on  the  l>ench  was 
rehearsing  mentally  the  |>oints  he  meant  to 
make  in  his  charge  to  the  Jury.  As  it 
took  form,  the  Judge  felt  that  it  would  l>c 
clour,  logical  and  convincing,  and  Would 
make  the  lawyer's  plea  seem  foolishly  emo-‘ 
tional — unworthy  of  serious  consideration 
by  hard-headed  men  of  the  world. 

Vet — there  was  something  disturbing  in 
the  clear  eye  of  the  wretched  man  in  the 
•lock.  Was  he  innocent?  But  the  Judge 
dismissed  the  thought  as  unworthy  of  the 
legal  intellect.  He  had  always  believed 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  “Give  me."  he  would  say.  "the 
incorruptible  testimony  of  facts,  cold  facts 
— that  cannot  be  silenced,  confused  by 
a  browl»eating  counsel,  or  otherwise  con¬ 
troverted.”  His  face  assumed  its  usual 
judicial  severity  as  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  closed  with  an  impassioned  appeal. 

The  hush  of  the  court-room  was  broken 
as  the  audience  awoke  from  constraint. 
The  Judge  glanced  at  the  clock,  and 
saw  with  relief  that  he  might  adjourn  the 
morning  session. 

“Gentlemen."  he  remarked,  "the  court 
is  adjourned.  Be  promptly  in  your  seats 
at  half -past  two.” 


It  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  usual  ad¬ 
journment  had  been  for  one  hour,  but  the 
Judge  had  extended  the  time,  that  he 
might  execute  a  little  commission  intrusted 
to  him  by  his  wife.  The  day  was  rainy, 
and  she  had  decided  that  she  would  not 
need  to  go  downtown  if  the  Judge  could  do 
an  errand  for  her  during  the  luncheon  hour. 

The  Judge's  wife  was  coquettish  for  a 
lady  of  her  years,  and  had  found  that  the 
curling-iron  was  an  adjunct  to  her  toilet- 
table,  and  an  aid  to  her  charms.  To  buy 
a  new  one  was  the  Judge's  commission. 

He  regretted  now  that  he  had  undertaken 
the  trust,  since  he  was  at  times  absent- 
minded,  and  in  remcmliering  the  curling  - 
iron,  he  had  forgotten  his  umbrella — a  pro¬ 
tection  without  which  he  never  liked  to  ex* 
pose  his  dignified  silk  hat  to  the  weather.  He 
made  hisw  ay  on  foot  to  the  hairdreaser'sshop 
— a  shop  in  a  part  of  the  city  seldom  visited 
by  him — and  bought  the  curling-iron. 

To  escape  the  shower,  the  Judge  decided 
that  he  would  take  his  luncheon  nt  the  first 
restaurant  he  came  to.  in  the  hope  that 
the  rain  would  Ik*  over  by  the  time  ho 
had  finished  eating. 

He  mhmi  saw  a  modest  restaurant,  nnd  de¬ 
ciding.  after  a  hasty  glance,  that  it  would  do. 
he  entered,  walked  toward  t  he  rearof  t  he  room 
and  took  his  seat  at  a  table  by  himself. 

While  the  Judge  was  eating,  his  mind 
reverted  to  the  case  on  trial  l»eforc  him, 
and  he  resumed  the  composition  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury.  He  paid  the  nmount 
of  his  check  to  the  waiter — forgetting  to 
give  a  tip — and  then  put  on  his  overcoat. 

Looking  about  to  see  whether  he  had 
left  anything,  the  Judge's  eye  fell  upon  an 
umbrella  leaning  against  the  wall.  It  whs 
a  nice,  new,  black -silk,  close-rolling  um¬ 
brella.  with  an  ordinary  bamboo  handle. 

In  short,  an  umbrella  that  might  have  been 
the  twin  brother  of  the  Judge's  own,  then 
reposing  in  the  rack  in  the  Judge's  hallway 
at  home.  The  absent-minded  jurist,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  legal  problems,  recognized 
the  umbrella  as  his  own.  picked  it  up.  and 
started  for  the  door. 

The  true  owner  of  the  umbrella  was 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the  Judge,  and 
saw  nothing  of  this;  but  his  guardian 
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angel  must  have  warned  him.  Just  as 
the  Judge  had  reached  the  door,  and 
paused  to  open  the  umbrella,  the  owner 
turned — saw  the  umbrella  was  gone — 
recognized  it  in  the  stranger’s  hand  — 
and  cried  aloud  for  justice. 

“Here,  you!  Hold  on.  there!  Where 
are  you  going  with  my  umbrella?  You 
impudent  scamp!*’ 

The  Judge 
turned  as  the 
other  came 
hastily  to¬ 
ward  him. 

Such  w ord* 
addressed  to 
one  used  to 
the  greatest 
d  e  f  e  re  11  c  e . 
were  doubly 
insulting. 

“Your 

umbrella!'* 
he  replied, 
with  dignified 
and  withering 
worn.  “Sir. 
this  is  not 
your  umbrel¬ 
la.  It  is—" 

But  the 
words  died  on 
his  tongue,  as 
he  suddenly 
remembered 
that  he  had 
left  his  own 
umbrella  at 
home.  Yet 
he  went  on. 
hardly  realiz¬ 
ing  what  lie 
was  saving. 

“If  this  is 
yours,  where 
is  mine?  It’s  just  like  it." 

“It’s  nothing  to  me  where  yours  is.” 
said  the  other,  while  the  Judge  was  won¬ 
dering  whether  he  had  told  a  lie  in  his 
confusion. 

“Come,  drop  that."  the  owner  insisted, 
losing  his  temper.  “This  umbrella-steal¬ 
ing  is  too  |>opular  for  my  taste.  You 
may  think  yourself  lucky  I  dou’t  call  the 
police!" 


/)r.»w.r  Ay  C*tr*r* 

*  TO  KACAI’R  THU  HHOWRR  THR  JUD C.K  DRCIDRD  THAT  HR  WorLD 
TAKE  HIS  LUKCHF.O*  AT  THK  FIRST  RRSTACBAHT  HR  CAM*  TO." 


“Shall  I  get  an  officer?"  asked  the 
waiter  the  Judge  luul  forgotteu  to  tip. 

“No,  I’m  too  busy  this  afternoon.  I’ll 
let  the  rascal  go."  answered  the  owner. 

•  *  But.  my  dear  sir - *  *  the  J  udge  began. 

“Don’t  *  my  dear  sir’  me!"  was  the 
answer.  “I  hate  a  sneak." 

“I’m  a  respectable  man."  the  Judge 
broke  out.  “I)o  von  know  the  name  of 

Judge - " 

Before  the 
magistrate 
could  give 
his  name,  the 

aggressive 
owner  broke 
in.  derisively : 

“You  may 
be  respect¬ 
able,  as  you 
call  it,  but 
you  can’t 
carry  off  my 
umbrella,  all 
the  same.  I’m 
not  giving 
silk  umhrelhix 
as  premiums 
for  respect¬ 
ability.  And 
as  for  your 
friend  the 
Judge,  he’s 
probably  some 
peanut  poli¬ 
tician  who'd 
pick  up  an 
umbrella  him 
self  if  he  got 
a  fair  chance. 
No  doubt  you 
arr  a  *  profess 
or'  or  ‘doc* 
tor’or ‘judge* 
yourself.  All 
scamps  are.  nowadays.  My  advice  to  you. 
old  man.  is  to  drop  the  subject,  and  skip 
out  of  this — lively!” 

A  group  of  customers  and  waiters  wen- 
looking  ou.  grinning  and  chuckling  with 
approval.  The  Judge  saw  that  publii 
opinion  was  against  him;  and  he  could 
not  denv  that  the  “cold  facts”  wen 
Hgain>t  him.  too.  If  it  had  been  anything 
but  an  umbrella! 
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He  saw  that  there  was  a  question  of  mak-  low's  head  or  leave  at  once.  lie  turned 
ing  an  afternoon  of  it — or  of  instant  (light,  and  fled,  asking  only  to  escape. 

Suddenly  he  hail  an  inspiration. 

••Sir,”  he  remarked,  with  hauteur.  When  the  court  was  again  in  session, 
“I  will  give  you  my  card.”  the  Judge — who  had  been  a  little  late — 

This  sol>cred  the  group  for  an  instant,  proceeded  to  deliver  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
and  they  looked  on  respectfully  as  the  It  was  a  forcible  plea  against  l»eing  misled 
Judge  took  out  his  |>ocketl>ook  and  drew  by  appearances,  a  warning  against  prccipi- 
forth  a  bit  of 
p  asteboard 

— the  prima- 
facie  proof  of 
respectabil- 


judgment. 

Though  t  h e 
form  of  im¬ 
partiality  was 
maiutai  nod. 
the  spirit  of 
mercy  i  n  - 
fotmed  and 
inspired  every 
sentence. 

The  prison¬ 
er  listened 
with  amaze¬ 
ment.  Some 
subtle  mag¬ 
netism  con¬ 
veyed  to  him 
the  asMiiancc 
t  h  a  t  the 
Judge  fa- 
vored  an  ac¬ 
quittal.  The 
lawyers,  the 
j  u r  y  ,  the 
lookers-on  in 
the  court¬ 
room,  felt  the 
turn  of  the 
tide.  The 
Judge  in¬ 
structed  the 
jury  that 
previous  good 
character  was 
entitled  to 
much  weight 

I  lit  JCIM.K  SAW  THAT  TCBLIC  OPINION  WAS  AC.AINST  HIM."  «S  UgaillSt 

and  the  owner  of  the  circumstantial  evidence:  and  though  his 
■red  the  coup  dc  grace  words  were  beyond  exception,  every  soul 

within  hearing  glowed  in  the  fervor  of  his 
',  did  it,  old  Skeezicks?  eloquence,  and  all  looked  for  an  acquittal. 
|uick!”  “Not  guilty!"  said  the  foreman,  when 

eroic  souls  who  would  the  jury  returned  from  a  short  absence — 
.-casion.  But  the  Judge  and  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  was  saved, 
inper  was  at  boiling-  Only  an  umbrella  had  been  between  him 
he  must  punch  the  fel-  and  the  sentence  of  death. 


But — fate 

was  against 
him.  Am  the 
Judge  drew 
forth  the  only 
card  t  h  e 
pocket  book 
contained,  a 
single  glance 
showed  him 
t  hat  he  was 
lout.  It 
read : — 

“Haoul  von 
Lcczynski 
I lair- 
Dresser.” 
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A  VIEW  OF  PIERPOXT  MORGAN  AND  HIS  WORK. 

By  H.  C  Mache*. 


PAPKH  in  the  April  (*<>hm<>poi.it.%n 

comiiH'nUn^  upon  ihi*  lata-st  develop¬ 
ments  in  fiimucial  and  liuxin.-vs  consolida¬ 
tions.  closes  with  tin-  inquiry.  "What  is 
the  meaning  of  money  after  it  has  reached 
a  few  millions?”  To  this  the  writer  adds, 
with  u  touch  of  grim  humor.  "It  has  naa  sig- 
niticuncc  to  itsowner.”  Perhu|as  not.  I  re¬ 
mark.  any  jM-rsmial  usa-  or  -igiuticnncc.  Imt 
very  much  indeed  in  the  collective  force 
and  reprcsiMitntive  si'iise  of — i—ifur  This 

is  tin-  modern  attribute  at  least  of  pos¬ 
session. 

This  answer  lit#  the  issues  which  tin- 
writer  presented  with  such  lucidity  and 
force.  It  is  the  only  answer,  too,  that 
meets  our  American  and  business  demand 
for  reply,  upon  either  side  of  such  issues 
as  nre  hound  up  in  the  making  of  trusts 
and  the  progress  of  combination.  I  prefer 
to  term  the  latter  “codpcmtioii.**  <Vr- 
luinly.  no  American  financier  or  eupilalist 
will  dare  assume  as  his  own.  the  conception 
hy  which  an  Englishman  is  made  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  pleasant  factor  in  the  |h»h- 
session  of  five  millions  is  that  the  owner 
‘‘can  hill  the  rest  of  the  world  logo  to  the 
devil.”  if  he  so  chooses.  Pounds  ster¬ 
ling  remain  the  Englishman's  unit,  and 
that  "five  millions”  will  mean  to  us  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  above  twenty- four 
million  dollars.  Hut  can  even  John  Hull 
do  that?  Most  certainly  John  Pierpont 
Morgan  will  not  think  so.  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  lie  will  never  express  such  a  vulgar 
solecism.  He  may  he  assumed  with  entire 
modesty  to  possess  |iersonally  twice  the 
large  sum  which  fixes  the  alleged  English¬ 
man’s  view  of  social  irreS|»onsibility,  but 
the  American  is  not  a  fool  or  a  snob,  and 
has  never  been  charged  with  lacing  purse- 
proud. 

I  am  asked  by  the  editor  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  to  give  a  more  careful  ami  extended 
presentation  of  what  I  have  meant  in  de¬ 
claring  current  consolidations  of  capital 
to  Im-  in  reality  a  step  forward  toward  more 
genuine  muptrtition.  I  am  not  a  public 
writer,  but  a  plain  business  man.  who  Im*- 
lieves  in  t lie  Republic  to  which  he  is  native- 


born.  ami  has  full  faith  in  the  saving  grace 
of  the  civilization  hy  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded. 

A  large  jiart  of  the  captation  now  in  tin- 
scales  of  human  endeavor  must  find  a 
present  reply  in  the  |M-rsniml  characteristics 
of  a  man — the  most  notable  financier  and 
organizer  that  the  modern  bii-.iiiess  world 
has  yet  produced.  A  marked  degree  of 
safari V  will  l*a-  faitind.  I  In-lia-va-.  ill  tin-  fact 
that  Hanker  Morgan  is  an  American,  com- 
|a<aumla-al.  too.  of  tin-  ailitrdia-st  ami  most 
democratic  New  Euglaml  ami  New  York 
>tock .  |  shall  make  no  apohagy  for  the 

analysis  1  present.  It  is  imtda-  lay  aane  who 
has  hang  studied  this  man  ami  his  opa-ra- 
lions  from  the  point  of  view  which  Wall 

Stra-a-t  allaarals.  raauibilla-al,  taaaa.  with  whllt  a 
wide  htisina-ss  c\|M‘rience  has  a >lTa-ra-a|.  Mr. 
Maargan’s  exceptional  position  is  closely 
asHocinta-d  with  a  unique  |H-rsonaliiy.  If 
I  am  correct  in  the  ala-duct  ions  taa  Im-  made 
thereaan,  the  latter  will  assume  a  singular 
anal  licnefleial  potency.  My  <apini*ans  an¬ 
no!  the  ra-Milt  aaf  s|M-eiaJ  intimacy' or  liascd 
upon  claims  aaf  any  occult  power*  aaf  alivi- 
nation,  hut  stamh  solely  on  the  ground  aaf 
interest  aril  ami  intelligent  oliscrvatiaan. 
John  Pier|>ont  Morgan  daaminates  individu¬ 
ally — a  thing  that  i-annaat  Im-  saial  aaf  cither 
Raackefclla-r  aar  Carnegie,  haawevt-r  great 
their  moneyed  influt-nae  air  mental  power 
has  been  aar  may  continue  taa  Im-.  The 
Raathschihls  shroud  their  influence  to-day 
with  a  delilM-rate  avoialtnri!  aaf  direct  indi- 
vialuul  aetiaan.  As  financial  jaa-rsaans  they 
nre  almost  im|aos*ilalc  a»f  access  tai  the 
world"*  eye;  as  social  forces  they  deliber¬ 
ately  confine  tha-mselvcs  taa  the  limited  re¬ 
gion  of  class  and  privilege  wherein  their 
vast  wealth  anal  intellectual  growth  have 
given  them  a  slow  entrance  anal  a  respect¬ 
able  eminence.  Mr.  Morgan  is  essentially 
Ameria-an  ami  therefore  personally  alenm- 
cratic — the  reverse  of  all  that  veils  the 
Riathsa-iiilals.  He  is  exclusive  only  from 
the  for ce  of  business  caanalitiains  and  their 
restraints  on  s|aeech  and  action.  His  im¬ 
mediate  horror  is  mat  the  people  but  the 
•qw-culataars.  The  keynote  aaf  the  sitaiation 
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as  lo  l he  demands  of  capital.  fixed  and  recognition  of  industrial  co6|M.*ration. 
fluid.  and  whether  permanently  invented  or  Trusts,  so  railed,  carried  a  destruct i ve 
mobile,  is  found  in  one  word — security.  as|»ect  until  met  by  this  formidable  front. 
The  growth  and  force  of  this  demand  is  They  sought  mainly  to  sweep  away  opposing 
illustrated  by  one  example.  Within  the  pursuits  and  smaller  enterprises.  Hut 
generation  that  now  is  rapidly  passing,  tinanrial  consolidation,  of  which  Mr.  Mor- 
wo  have  seen  the  greatest  wrecker  of  rail-  gun  is  now  the  guiding  brain  and  n-pre- 
road  stocks  ami  systems  become  the  most  sen  tat  ire  leader,  must  aim  perforce  to 
cautious  of  their  conservators.  Successful  conserve  the  interests  that  build,  while 
investments  cuin|»cl  constructive  control  as  restraining  or  destroying  those  that  pull 
well  as  productive  administration.  down  either  in  rivalry  or  from  the  more 

The  I'nitcd  States  owes  its  towering  predatory  spirit  alone  of  “get  there.'' 
industrial  place  to  the  occupancy  by  mod-  Security,  then,  is  the  keynote  of  prevail  - 
ern  and  human  forces  of  an  undevelo|M*d  ing  operations.  The  demand  is  that  busi- 
continent.  As  yet,  it  has  lieen  but  little  ness  shall  In-  free  from  passion,  safe- 
more  than  scratched.  That  place  has  Ik-.-ii  guarded  against  s|*rcul:uive  assaults.  Some 
won  through  a  large  freedom  from  old  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  indulge, 
statecraft  and  class  tradition,  that  has  left  even  yet,  in  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
its  growing  millions  the  spur  and  lash  of  suppression  is  a  remunerative  proposition 
industrial  ambition  in  a  degree  never  before  to  place,  fur  instance,  in  front  of  organized 
known  to  history.  Whenever  that  free-  lalair.  •‘When  the  cal's  away,  the  mice 
dom  has  been  obstructed,  conflict  has  will  play.''  and  so  wo  see  how  the  staff 
ensued.  Hence  all  oiw  national  issues  and  officers  of  allied  capital  may  deny  to  cap- 
struggles  in  peace  or  war  have  In-en  tains  of  labor  the  right  of  recognition, 
founded  essentially  on  industrial  growth,  which  long  service  and  forceful  sagacity 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  through  the  entitle  both  themselves  and  their  orgnuiza 
development  of  natural  resources  and  the  lions  to  receive. 

economic  agencies  these  have  demanded.  Organized  labor  is  not  the  enemy  of 
I'nex pressed  in  set  terms,  to  any  large  capital,  corporate  or  individual.  In 
extent,  it  has  vet  grown  lo  Im-  a  paramount  truth,  labor.  U-ing  creative  or  preservative 
idea  that  the  making  of  wealth  is  the  in-  in  its  grain,  is  of  conservative  disposition, 
surance  of  civilization.  And  to  this  hits  Its  margins  an-  too  narrow  for  willing  cun* 
conic  also  the  conviction  that  the  security  diets.  I'ndcr  prevailing  conditions  it  must 
of  wealth  is  also  the  safety  of  industry.  In-  found  willing  to  compromise,  if  met 
There  are  limits,  however.  Naturally,  face  to  face.  And  there  is  never  an  cm- 
possessors  of  wealth  who  arc  not  nil  or  plover  but  knows  that  it  is  the  meanest 
necessarily  the  true  makers  thereof,  hold  man  in  his  line  that  promises  to  cut  wages 
that  security  is  found  mainly  in  the  total  or  breed  a  row  by  arrogance  of  manner  ami 
absence  of  questioning  discussion  or  or-  art.  Moreover,  lalair  wins  in  the  long  run. 
ganized  attack,  by  either  s|H'ciilation  or  though  the  laborer  often  falls  in  the  tight, 
discontent.  Yet  both  have  their  value.  Defeat  with  the  lal»orers  often  cost*  life  and 
We  can  now  face  the  splendid  fuel  that  hunger,  and  always  with  the  employer  it 
discontent  may  be  eliminated  by  coTqierH-  costs  capital  and  credit.  It  is  rhea|K»r  to 
tion.  That  is.  that  the  (icaecful  approach  starve  than  lose  money, 
to  equity  in  the  distribution  of  industrial  Financiers  who.  like  Morgan,  manage 
results  will  bring  harmony.  It  is  a  long  the  employers  rather  than  the  employed, 
leap  forward.  The  growing  acceptance  of  can  estimate  this  cost  and  will  have  no 
this  truth,  which  even  a  few  months  |ki>i  pride  in  avoiding  the  loss  by  insuring 
lias  shown  quite  widely,  is  nlnn»si  wholly  eooperntion. 

due  to  the  light  given  bv  a  sudden  growth  The  defeat  of  eom|>etition  by  consolidn- 
—one  that  is  almost  amazingly  siTdden  to  tion  is  designed  automatically  to  grind  out 
the  general  mind — of  recent  industrial  unneeded  middlemen  and  crush  the  dan- 
trusts  and  financial  consolidations.  ge rous  speculator.  The  brokers  alike  of  pit 

Financial  consolidation  is  in  my  judg-  and  curbstone  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
nient  a  long  step  forward  to  the  clearer  lalair  leaders  or  those  who  follow  them. 
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Panic's  arc-  more*  disastrous  than  strike's, 
and  inflations  are  worse  than  lock-outs. 
I.al»or  is  reasonable  and  wants  only  fair 
treatment.  The  greed  of  gain — won.  too. 
with  honest  toil — is  more  deadly  to  business 
security  than  the  hreath  e>f  the  upas-tree 
could  Im-  to  the  traveler  sleeping  beneath 
its  brunches.  The  elav  of  large  operations 
compels  both  consolidation  and  conserva¬ 
tion.  Competition  is  the  conflict  of  -unall 
busini'ss.  It  has  never  won  but  one  thing 
for  civilization,  and  that  was  a  place  for 
struggle.  The  holding  lists  I  mm  mi  done-  by 
cooperation.  .lust  now  in  the  business 
world,  it  is  nchieveel  through  the  form  we 
call  consolidation — the  name  for  its  selfish 
side.  In  the  world  of  labor  it  is  gained 
by  organization.  The  two  forms  are  the 
constables  of  security. 

I  think  Mr.  Morgan  will  yet  be  the 
largest  personal  fac  tor,  the  chief  agent,  of 
harmony  lietween  capital  ami  lalnir.  I 
think  so  becatiHe  lie  is  the  statesman  in 
business  circles.  Doubtless  he  will  "pooh- 
pooh"  such  a  designation,  and  yet  it  is 
one  that  is  both  corne  l  and  exact,  lie  is 
not  a  poseur,  hut  a  man  big  enough  to  1m? 
chief  in  a  mighty  epiadrilaterul.  All  tin* 
shifting  forces  of  life*  finally  liecome  polit¬ 
ical — that  is.  Societarian. 

Wealth  has  often  Immmi  vaunting,  but  ends 
always  by  avoiding  or  yielding.  Labor 
schemes  not;  it  works  that  it  may  live. 
The  capitalist  is  greatest  only  when  he 
recognizes  the  title-deed  that  wins  him 
control.  Why  not  definitely  recognize, 
then,  the  power  he'  wields,  and  hold  him 
te>  its  responsibility  ?  Foremost  is  the 
recognition  of  the  source  from  which  all 
wealth  springs — LABOR.  Some  critics 
dread  Mr.  Morgan  Ix'cuuse  his  relations 
have  lieen  so  close  to  London  influences. 
On  the*  other  hand,  I  see'  this  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  security.  He  mii'l  know  the 
brood  distinction  between  life-  bred  from 
law  made  privilege  ami  caste,  ami  that 
which  claims  «-i vie*  ecpiality  ami  social 
ecpiity  in  opportunity  as  a  natural  source 
of  human  growth.  Like  most  strong  men. 
who  rely  upon  themselves  only,  he  will 
chafe  at  the  angles  and  facets  this  presents, 
hut  he  knows  that  self-respect  has  a 
market  value  and  that  the  united  intelli¬ 
gence  it  trains,  commands  a  place  in  the 
ledger  of  daring  ami  eloing. 


A  sturdy  man,  then,  is  this  hank  ‘’king" 
who  is  willing  to  he  •’citizen**  Morgan. 
His  face  has  a  mind  behind  it.  The  strong 
jaw  has  something  perhaps  of  the  iron  set 
ami  clinch  that  befits  the  treasure- vault. 

It  is  a  resolute  fac  e,  marked  with  the  bull¬ 
dog  quality,  hut  it  has  the  sagacious  direct  ¬ 
ness  of  the  kimilv  mast  ill  also.  The  eves 

•  • 

are  keen,  even  piercing;  the  chin  is  square; 
the  forehead  possesses  a  full  curvedness. 
There  is  autocracy  and  drive  enough  in  the 
strong  neck,  the  sway  of  the  broad  shoul¬ 
ders.  the  poise  of  the  big-set  head,  which 
is  yet  trustful  in  repose.  This  man  mas¬ 
ters.  Imt  does  not  mean  to  oppress.  Jle 
compels  oln'dicnce,  because  lie  can  do  the 
thinking  needed.  There  arc  no  details  in 
the  myriad  o|ierations  that  center  around 
him  that  lie  does  not  understand  and 
would  not,  if  needed,  undertake.  If  he 
hits  limits,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  doing 
too  much  and  trusting  too  little. 

( b'lieral  Sherman  used  to  say  that  he 
never  recommended  a  captain  for  at  Add 
commission  who  desired  to  lx*  his  own 
orderly  sergeant.  Mr.  Morgan  can  throw 
tin*  ordcrly'ii  report  over  his  shoulder,  but 
lie  seldom  fails  to  deteet  the  least  blunder- 
or  omission.  Every  one  in  the  hank 
is  kept  on  the  alert  lay  knowing  t hut  fact. 
He  has  found  it  harder  to  understand  or 
respret  the  |x>)itician  than  he  does  to 
conquer  the  biggest  financial  rivals.  He 
has  learned  the  role,  at  least,  because  as 
to  flu'  firsi  lie  has  fell  the  touch  of  public 
opinion  ami  grown  to  respect  its  intelli¬ 
gence.  final  as  to  the  last  he  has  been 
taught  sharply  that  "give  and  take”  is 
the  law  in  business  as  well  as  in  church. 
So  the  man  who  is  said  to  have  plainly 
told  him  of  certain  opinions  that  he  once 
put  forth  regarding  the  public  mind,  that 
if  he  should  say  those  things  on  the  street 
or  where  they  might  lx*  heard  by  men,  he 
would  be  quickly  told  that  the  choice  for 
having  promulgated  them  might  he  made  by 
him  between  lying  in  the  graveyard  at  one 
end  of  Wall  Street  or  in  the  river  at  the 
other,  is  now  regarded  by  the  masterful 
banker  as  one  worthy  of  personal  respect 
for  the  courage,  at  least,  of  unqualified 
speaking. 

I  hold  then,  as  Mr.  Morgan  is  genuinely 
American,  that  he  is  also  sincerely  demo¬ 
cratic  in  purposes.  In  other  words,  he  is 
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human,  uml  nol  a  mere  scrub  or  addin" 
machine.  If  I  am  right,  he  really  has  the 
law  of  love  in  his  heart  and  will  prove  the 
one  safe  leader  among  men  whom  he  saga* 
ciouslv  leads,  directs  or  drives.  He  goes 
to  the  center  of  things.  Aiming  for  security 
in  his  realm  of  investment,  that  fact 
must  make  him  accept  tin-  recognition  of 
the  only  social,  economic  force  he  cannot 
drive  and  may  never  master — Organized 
Ijilmr.  On  the  selfish  side  he  knows  this: 
on  the  human  side  he  will  accept  ami  grow 
in  respect  anil  esteem  therefor.  lie  has 
both  kindness  ami  humor,  and  I  think 
sincerely  that  he  believes  his  own  aims  to 
Im?  for  the  country's  good,  as  lie  under¬ 
stands  the  same.  His  sagacious  desire  for 
general  security  transcends  love  of  |M>wi-r. 
and  even  of  the  wealth  that  eommnmls 
it.  He  is  a  man  of  nigged  health  ami 
physical  qualities,  yet  his  brain  is-  culti¬ 
vated  and  his  tastes  are  intellectual  and 
keen.  He  is  not  carnivorous,  for  lie  loves 
|waee  ami  well-doing.  War  is  horror  to 
him  personally,  as  well  as  lM-eausc  it  dis¬ 
turbs  values  and  upset*  exchange.  It  is 
wasteful  and  cruel.  If  for  a  purjMtse  he 
has  sat  below  the  British  salt,  he  ha-* 
probably  done  so  with  the  calmest  of 
Yankee  confidence  that  wheresoever  lie  sat 
was.  like  Bob  Boy  MacGregor's  place, 
"the  head  of  the  feast."  Morgan  is  an 
idealist  without  acknowledging  it.  A 
utopian,  too.  who  would  scorn  the  designa¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  either  invite  personal 
antagonism  or  brook  opposition.  The 
power  that  does  not  bend,  he  will  l>c  found 
to  meet  half-way.  He  sees  things  therefore 
with  broad  simpleness — not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  sclfism  alone,  but  from  that  also 
of  human  contact  ami  endeavor.  In  no 
sense  is  he  a  quarrelsome  man.  however 
masterful  a  one.  He  scorns  a  toady  ami 
despises  a  lickspittle.  Speculation  as  suc  h 
lie  contemns,  and  has  a  sweeping  contempt 
for  the  "scrubs"  of  the  street  ami  ex¬ 
change  corsairs  of  the  market  and  clientele 
that  need  only  to  be-  ordered.  Perlia|*s 
this  has  become  the-  vanity  that  with  him 
"grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon." 

I  have  an  idea  that  Mr.  Morgan  would 
like  above  all  things  to  lend  in  harmoniz¬ 
ing  possession  and  struggle — Capital  and 
Labor.  This  is  wliv  I  write  of  him  as  a 
utopian.  For  if  is  doubtful  as  yet  if  lie 


comprehends  that  Libor  has  an  equal  right 
to  equal  legal  protection  with  ys  products. 
This  is  now  denied.  The  power  to  make 
has  no  place  in  law.  if  it  comes  by  toil 
alone  and  through  trained  skill  and  muscle 
only,  and  yet  all  pro|>erty  pivots  thereon. 
The  center  of  our  jurisprudence  is  that  it 
aims  to  protect  what  man  achieves.  Hut 
it  has  never  voluntarily  sought  to  protect 
the  man  who  makes.  That  has  been  won 
only  by  force  of  struggle  and  in  the  face 
of  fierce  contention.  "Things  are  iu  the 
saddle."  ami  their  maker  is  too  often  but 
the  groom  that  tightens  the  girth.  Law 
must  yet  recognize  that  there-  is  direct 
property  to  Im-  guarded  and  defended  in 
human  labor,  ami  in  human  skill  also, 
which  makes  it  most  useful.  In  the  efforts 
of  financial  force  to  insure  security,  there 
must  come  also,  uml  without  question,  the 
social  equity  and  civic  justice  which  in¬ 
sure  freedom  ami  create  content  within  the 
commonwealth.  A  public  wrong  is  al¬ 
ways  the  incitant  of  fierce  conflicts.  Hence, 
readjustment  of  lalmr  conditions  will  |>e- 
come  also  the  essential  subjective  in  the 
crystalization  of  financial  security,  through 
the  safety  of  investment,  the  removal  of 
wasteful  go-liet weens  and  the  destruction 
of  the  wolves  of  the  market,  the  prowlers 
of  the  Street.  tabor  must  In-  met  and 
dealt  with  on  lines  of  righteousness.  No 
one  can  fairly  assume  that  such  is  the  case 
to  day.  And  men  of  the  mold  of  Mr. 
Morgan  must  swing  the  |N'ndulous  weight 
ii|H)ii  the  arc  of  fair  dealing.  They  can  do 
this  only  by  cooperation — the  next  and  the 
nobler  step  toward  which  financial  consoli¬ 
dation  may  wisely  lead,  or  it  leads  only  to 
n  wilderness  more  tangled  and  a  desert 
more  arid  than  the  one  that  mere  competi¬ 
tion  has  mo  Id  til  so  muladroitly. 

The  wastes  of  economic  efforts  under  the 
ordinary  ways  have  Ix-cn  so  frightful  that 
computations  which  would  fit  arc  beyond 
figures  and  surpass  available  metaphors. 
Combination  by  the  trust,  as  well  ns  by 
the  consolidations  of  finance,  for  eecurity 
alone,  is  therefore  perfectly  justifiable.  We 
must  recognize  this,  but  erelong  we  shall 
see.  in  the  still  greater  strides  it  will  take, 
that  a  long  leap  toward  genuine  civiliza¬ 
tion — reaching  the  freedom  which  alone 
makes  security — has  ln-cn  achieved.  Mr. 
Morgan's  name  for  sagacity  will  be  irrevo- 
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‘ably  identified  with  this  massive  result.  Ii 
dermis  largely  upon  him  whether  ii  moves 
swiftly  forward  or  only  clears  the  way  for 
a  greater  struggle.  Wealth  does  not 
flourish  by  struggle  alone. 

No  one  who  thinks  while  he  sees,  can 
estajM-  this  conviction.  Labor  grows  in  its 
organized  capacity  and  range.  Middlemen 
when  driven  out  will  la*  forced  in  a  large 
degree  into  its  ranks.  They  will  bring 
what  it  now  lacks  most — administrative 
skill  and  trained  knowledge  of  credit  and 
its  capabilities.  Somewhere  and  somehow, 
the  American  who  has  nueh  power  and  skill, 
denied  adranrement  hi/  eon  sol idat  ions  in  the 
capitalist  realm,  will  find  an  aggresnire  /ware 
in  the  Republic  of  hibor.  The  life  of  every 
healthy  workman  is  valued  by  statisticians 
at  tive  thousand  dollars  for  productive 
purposes  alone.  Capitalize  this  into  credit 
under  cooperative  direction  and  the  road 
to  control  will  be  swiftly  won.  The  small 
trader,  the  shrewd  vendor,  the  keen-witted 
office- man.  the  sharp  commission  merchant 
or  broker,  whose  services  consolidation 
dispenses  with,  will  And  a  way  by  organiza¬ 
tion  to  realize  place  on  planes  other  than 
mere  traffic.  They  will  abore  all.  and  at 
once,  proceed  to  create  fresh  tourer*  of  prtrperty 
and  remold  industrial  /tower. 

The  continent  has  hardly  l>egun  to 
expand.  Take  the  greater  West  and  South¬ 
west.  with  the  far  mountain  region.  It  is 
known  that  abundance  of  coal  and  iron 
remains  untouched,  that  fertile  lauds  are 
still  idle,  that  timber  is  available  and  un¬ 
used  waters  offer  power,  while  knowledge 
of  past  mistakes  and  costly  errors  that 
incapacity  or  greed  achieved  will  make  the 
cooperative  development  more  sure  and  the 
results  far  safer  ami  less  costly.  They  ran 
Ih*  won  without  wars,  and  benefit  all  the 
people,  not  merely  dealers  ami  shipj>ers  of 
goods  for  export  alone.  There  are  other 


railroads  in  In-  huill.  It  is  not  i o  be  antic¬ 
ipated  that  the  leader*  of  present  consolida¬ 
tion  will  deny  the  needed  aid  to  enterprises 
that  can  make  clear  their  claim.  Thai  aid 
will  come.  The  laws  that  govern  e red  ii 
are  not  the  sacred  cant  alone  of  the  present 
.capitalist  regime. 

The  marvelous  powers  which  march  in 
unison  with  man's  mastery  of  nature's 
forces  are  moving  steadily  from  the  pon¬ 
derables  to  the  imponderables;  from  the 
visible  and  tangible  to  the  intangible  and 
unseen  agencies  of  (Jod's  world  and  the 
abode  of  Man.  The  “little  red  school 

house”  and  the  marble- fronted  laboratory 

• 

stand  side  by  side.  It  is  but  one  short 
step  to  their  cooperation,  and  this  truth 
Mr.  Morgan.  al>ove  all  his  confrtres,  must 
la*  the  quickest  to  perceive  and  swiftest  to 
utilize.  His  predominant  demand  for  bus¬ 
iness  security  will  lend  wings  to  his  brain 
ami  put  spurs  upon  the  heels  of  his  in¬ 
terests. 

He  now  knows  or  can  1m*  made  to 
comprehend,  in  its  business  significance  nt. 
least,  that  tin*  land  which  has  educated 
fifteen  million  children  during  the  pn**i 
year  in  its  public  schools,  and  increases 
that  great  (Irand  Army  of  the  Republic 
by  a  million  recruits  a  year,  is  not  to  In¬ 
run  alone  by  a  score  or  less  of  men,  how¬ 
ever  vivid  in  brain  and  weighty  in  purse, 
because  they  may  have  the  present  ability 
to  command  one-tenth  of  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  land.  There  is  a  stronger 
hank,  a  vaster  accumulation,  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  ability  to  “read  and  cipher*’ 
covers  all  possibilities,  evil  as  well  as 
good.  It  touches  the  farther  stars  and 
reaches  to  the  nethermost  hells.  It  is  to 
1m?  reckoned  with.  Will  Mr.  Morgan  com¬ 
prehend  that  it  is  cooperation,  and  not 
competition  therewith,  that  is  needed?  I. 
for  one,  believe  he  will. 
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IN  a  little  hotel  at  Brand  fort,  one  Rummer  added  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  hml 
evening,  soon  after  Lord  Roberts  began  just  arrived  at  the  front,  “if  the  Boer  arlil- 
moving  north  toward  Pretoria,  gathered  a  lery  gets  here  to-night  from  Natal,  as  is 
company  of  foreigners.  They  were  com-  expected,  you  will  see  a  good  fight  to- 
menting,  and  rather  unfavorably,  on  the  morrow,  and  incidentally  the  most  remark - 
ability  of  English  officers.  “One  good  able  thing  in  warfare  that  this  century  has 
charge  by  an  Imjierial  Regiment."  de-  to  show — school  boys  holding  back  a  vet- 
dared  an  aristocratic  German  Lieutenant,  eran  English  army !" 

as  he  bit  the  end  off  his  cigar,  “would  The  next  day  found  General  Maxwell's 
have  scattered  the  whole  British  army,  there,  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men  advancing 
to-day.  They  were  just  ready  to  run."  toward  the  Yet  River  bright  and  early. 

“All  I  was  wishing  for,  *’  earnestly  re-  Dragoons  and  lancers  protected  either  flank, 

marked  an  American  soldier  of  fortune,  and  Colonial  scouts  peered,  with  restless 

“was  to  see  one  thousand  of  our  regular  eyes,  into  the  rock-gnarled  kopjes,  where 
army  boys  get  at  them.  We’d  have  lurked  the  burgher  riflemen, 
chased  ’em  back  to  Bloemfontein."  Slowly  and  impressively  the  British  col- 

“ That’s  what  you  think,  now."  replied  umn  approached,  as  though  on  parade  at 

Colonel  Gourka.  the  Russian  military  at-  Aldershot.  Among  the  Boers  there  was 

tachC,  “sitting  in  this  hotel,  but  if  you  no  sound.  Seventy-five  of  the  Johannes- 
were  facing  the  fire  of  these  Boer  farmers,  burg  Police  had  concealed  themselves  in  a 
particularly  their  artillery  fire,  perhaps  spruit  at  the  foot  of  the  kopje,  where 
vou’d  Ik*  less  sanguine.  By  the  way.  "  he  George  W.  Rogers,  a  newspaper  artist,  and 
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myself  kail  taken  |n»sition.  They  were 
lolling  there  smoking  until  the  English 
should  come  within  ride-range.  The  rest 
of  the  liners  were’ scattered  along  the  two 
miles  «>f  front. 

Suddenly,  just  as  we  had  focused  our 
glasses  on  lieneral  Maxwell's  stall  of 
officers,  a  smart,  angry  report  souuded 
directly  al>ove  us.  and  a  shell  cried  its  way 
toward  the  Hritidi  legion.  A  tir*t  impulse 
was  to  duck  hastily  as  the  missile  brushed 
|Mist.  and  then  we  rose  in  astonishment,  for 
the  kopje  was  half  a  mile  high, 
steep  as  the  side  of  a  tent,  and  to  , 

•  jagged  with  protruding  boul-  £  ^.1 
•  lers.  **  A Icinaehtc! "exclaimed 
an  old  Imrgher,  as  lie  grubl>cd 
up  his  carbine;  "those  artil¬ 
lery  boys  again."  He  spoke 
as  though  they  might  have 
been  playing  leap-frog  in  the 
parlor  or  cutting  initials  on 
the  dining-room  table. 

We  clamlicred  over  the  hill¬ 
top.  and  saw  about  twenty 
voting  fellows  manipulating 
two  Creusot  Held -guns  from 
which  the  mule  teams  had  just 
been  detached.  How  they 
managed  to  drag  cannon  up 
that  mountain  still  remains  a 
mystery  to  me.  But  there 
they  were,  the  mules  tied  to¬ 
gether  and  held  by  Kaffir  boys, 
the  guns  pointing  English- 
ward,  and  neatly  planted  be¬ 
hind  natural  fortifications. 

Evidently  these  gunners  had 
well  learned  their  lesson  in  the 
cartons  and  plateaus  of  Natal. 

More  amazing  to  a  stranger,  1 

however,  than  the  sudden  up  vbaki 

parition  of  cannon  on  a  mountain  top  wan 
the  childish  appearance  of  t  hose  w  ho  handle*  I 
these  death-dealing  implements.  A  I  ward - 
less  face  was  the  common  attribute,  and  but 
few.  in  this  country,  would  have  been  en¬ 
titled  to  a  vote.  Some  were  but  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age;  the  Lieutenant  alone 
showed  maturity.  He  carried  a  jwiir  of 
French  field-glasses,  the  very  latest  model. 

but  he  seldom  used  them.  Kverv  lad  in  the 

• 

company  could  arrange  a  sight  c<|iially  well 
with  the  naked  eye. 

The  first  shot  hail  evidently  gone  wild. 
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for  when  we  arrived,  one  comrade  was 
being  unmercifully  chaffed  because  of  a 
misjudgmcnl.  “Why.  he  only  sighted  for 
five  thousand  yards.  ’ '  exclaimed  a  little  chap 
quite  mirthfully,  "and  it's  five  thousand 
three  hundred  easy.  ( >h.  my !  what  a  shot !” 

"Met  you  it  ain't. "sung  out  another,  as 
he  pushed  a  shell  into  the  breech;  "it's 
just  five  thousand  two  hundred  yards,  to 
the  inch." 

A  cheer  Went  up  when  n  puff  of  dust 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  English  advance- 
guard  showed  that  the  second 
artilleryman  had  judged 
rightly,  ami  ambulance  wagons 
galloping  to  the  front  denoted 
that  serious  damage  bad  been 
accomplished.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  lad,  who  looked  to  l*c 
no  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
screamed  from  the  top  of  a 
imrapet.  "I  ace  lancers!" 

The  others  ran  to  his  side, 
and  the  guns  were  trained  in 
a  different  direction.  The 
Boors  have  never  forgotten 
Elandalaagte.  w  hen  the  English 
horsemen  s|iearcd  kneeling 
burgherswilh  their  long  lances 
ami  twirled  them  in  the  air; 
the  youngest  Transvaaler 
would  gladly  give  up  his  life 
to  kill  a  lancer. 

For  two  hours  wc  watched 
the  artillery  duel  at  Vet  River, 
and  then  English  shrapnel 
la-gan  to  rake  otir  position  so 
thoroughly  that  it  was  worth 
one's  life  to  poke  one's  head 
j  above  the  rock.  All  this  time, 
the  artillery  bovs  continued  to 

I  tim  f  KKN  t  •  • 

old.  biiasi tnr  enemy,  though  shells 

landed  frequently  at  their  very  feet.  Twice 
we  saw  the  cannon  upset.  But,  with  the 
exception  »»f  killing  two  mules,  no  damage 
resulted. 

l-ong  after  the  burgher  riflemen  had 
abandoned  their  position  ami  English 
cavalry  had  flunked  us  on  laith  sides,  these 
lads  remained  on  that  kopje  dealing  out 
death  with  the  happy  carelessness  of  chil¬ 
dren  playing  in  a  school-yard.  At  night  I 
met  them  as  they  were  going  into  camp 
and  observed  to  the  Lieutenant.  "You 
have  had  a  narrow  escape  to-day  !’*  “Yes.  " 
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hi-  replied.  “the  Imivs  wanted  to  catch  a 
couple  of  lancers.  ** 

In  this  struggle  for  indc|wndence.  altout 
one-third  of  the  troops  are  mere  children. 
One  si*es  them  in  every  commando,  in  every 
|wiirol.  in  every  scouting  party,  in  every 
artillery  company.  The  schools  in  Pn-toria. 
•lohannesburg  und  Bloemfontein  furnished 
many.  Nearly  every  family  has  given  up 
its  lusl-lmrn  as  well  as  its  first.  The  British 
opponents  an-  constantly  amazed  at  the 
youth  of  their  adversaries.  “We  wen-  out 
looking  after  the  wounded  at  night.”  n-- 
lated  an  otlieer  to  some  correspondent-*, 
••when  I  came  across  an  old.  white- la-anled 
Boer,  lie  was  lying  Iwhind  a  bit  of  n»ck 
supporting  himself  on  hi*  cI1m»wh. 

“When  I  got  near  I  saw  that  he  was  too 
fur  gone  to  raise  his  rifle.  lie  motioned  me 
that  he  wanted  to  speak,  and  I  In-nt  over 
him.  lie  asked  me  to  go  nnd  find  his  son 
— a  l»oy  of  thirteen  who  had  l»ecn  fighting 
by  his  side  when  he  fell. 

“Well.  I  did  as  he  asked  me.  ami  under 
a  heap  of  wounded  I  found  the  poor  lad. 
stone-dead.  I'm  not  chicken -hearted,  and 
I've  seen  a  bit  of  fighting,  but  I  had  to 
turn  away  when  the  old  lha-r  saw  Ins  lad 
and  feebly  hugged  the  body  to  him  and 
moaned  over  it.  1'ntil  that  very  nionien! 
I  had  never  thought  how  horrible  war  is. 
I  never  wanted  to  s«-c  another  shot  fired. 
When  I  looked  round  again,  the  old  Boer 
was  dead,  clasping  the  old  hand  of  his 
dead  bov.” 

The  Transvaal  youngster*  partake  of  all 
the  ipialitics  that  make  their  fathers  such 
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etlic lent  lighters.  Although  not  so  good 
in  marksmanship  at  the  beginning,  they 
have  now  learned,  hy  constant  practice,  to 
make  allowance  for  wind  ami  shoot  aocu- 
rutely  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  two 
thousand  yards  with  a  Mauser.  As 
for  courage  nnd  ready  wit.  there  is  no 
distinction.  In  an  engagement  south 
of  Kroonstud.  a  boy  named  Jan  I  tot  hit.  be¬ 
longing  to  the  South  African  Cavalry  Corps, 
was  lying  on  his  stomach  among  some 
bushes,  taking  pot-shots  at  the  Knglish 
scouts,  when  a  rhingold  snake  wormed 
alongside  him.  A  bite  from  this  serpent 
usually  proves  fatal  in  an  hour's  time,  and 
it  attaeks  without  provocation.  When  it 
was  almut  to  emit  its  deadly  poison.  Botha 
discovered  the  reptile,  und  grubbing  its 
nrck.  twisted  it  about  until  it  cracked, 
after  which  he  coolly  returned  to  sniping 
Britishers. 

Hut  |M-rha|ts  the  most  dramatic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  bov-life  in  the  Boer  army  may  In- 
had  from  reading  the  ap|>rnded  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  sixteen-year-old  Ik-neys  Heitz.  to  bis 
father,  then  Secretary  of  Stale.  The  names 
Jouhert  and  lljalmar  refer  to  younger 
brothers.  When  I  left  Pretoria,  a  still 
more  youthful  Beit/,  child  was  clamoring 
to  go  to  the  front,  and  Mrs.  Heitz.  promised 
that  his  wish  should  Ik-  gratified.  “If 
I  luul  a  dozen  boys,”  she  said,  “all  of 
them  should  go.  “  The  engagement  DcneVfl 
tells  of  took  place  in  December,  ixyu. 
In-fore  he  was  fifteen,  on  a  spot  called  Gun 
Hill,  near  Ladysmith.  The  British  suc¬ 
ceeded  then-  in  partially  blowing  up  a  Long 
Tom  with  dynamite,  but  they  were  badly 
punished,  and  the  gun  was  afterward  re* 

|  mi  red  The  letter  stands  just  ns  it  was 
|n-nm-d  in  the  Boer  lunger:  — 

"Dkah  Father: 

“Joubcrt  and  I  un-  still  safe  and  well. 

I  see  in  the  ‘Standard  and  Diggers'  News' 
that  the  English  had  stormed  Lombard's 
Kop.  but  it  was  not  stated  that  they 
damaged  two  of  our  guns.  On  the  fol 
lowing  morning  they  came  past  us.  hut 
wen-  soon  driven  back.  But  now  comes 
tlie  worst.  We  were  on  outpost  duty  last 
night,  about  six  hundred  yanls  from  the 
hill  on  which  sJimhI  a  howitzer.  Below 
this  hill  lay  other  outposts  which,  either 
through  treachery  or  carelessness,  allowed 
the  Knglish  to  |iavs.  About  one  o'clock 
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we  heard  the  English  on  the  top  of  the  hill  had  been  on  the  top  of  the  hill  were  in 
crying  ‘Hurrah!*  We  sent  word  to  Zeed-  front  of  us.  We  ran  to  the  opposite  hank, 
erberg.  the  Field  Cornet,  but  before  he  ami  then  an  Englishman  rushed  down  toward 
could  arrive  the  howitzer  was  damaged,  me  and  was  going  to  stab  me  with  his  Imy- 
The  English  again  cheered,  and  we  were  onet ;  but  he  was  a  little  too  high  up  so  that 
so  enraged  that  we  immediately  ran  he  could  not  do  it.  He  said, ‘Throw  down 
through  the  bushes  to  stop  them  when  they  your  gun  and  I  won't  shoot';  but  I  said, 
should  come  down  again;  there  were  only  ‘Throw  down  yours,  or  I  shall  shoot,'  and 
eight  of  us.  so  I  would  have,  but  he  threw  his  gun  down. 

“It  was,  of  course,  pitch-dark.  When  Then  he  fumbled  with  his  hands  in  his 
we  had  gone  a  short  distance,  we  heard,  breast,  probably  to  loosen  his  cartridge* 
‘Halt!  who  goes 
Engl ish  \v ho  * 

had  remained 
in  the  bushes. 

We  tired  a  voi¬ 
le  v  in  their 
direction,  and 
ran  as  fast  as 
we  could  to  a 
ditch  behind 
us.  After 
waiting  some 
minutes,  we 
again  advanced 
among  the 
hushes,  and  af¬ 
ter  having 
marched  about 
a  mile  w e 
reached  the 
creek  w  h  i  c  h 
runs  below  the 
hill.  Here  a 
body  of  English 
who  had  re¬ 
mained  behind 
fired  volleys  at 
us.  We  lay 
against  the 
hank  of  the 
creek  and  re¬ 
plied  to  their 

fire.  It  became  so  hot,  however,  that  we  re¬ 
tired  round  the  corner  of  the  hank.  Here 
Sam  pie  Van  Zyl  was  shot;  lie  was  just 
nlioiit  a  yard  ahead  of  me.  He  was  struck 
by  two  bullets — one  in  the  throat,  the  other 
through  the  lungs.  We  are  very  sad  to- 


there?’  from  a  body  of  pouch,  but  I  thought  he  meant  to  take  out 

a  revolver.  Mv 
• 

c  o  m  r  a  d  e  s 
shouted  out. 
‘Shoot  him, 
Reitz,  shoot 
him.*  but  I 

bad  not  the 
heart  to  shoot 
a  man  at  two 
paces'  distance, 
so  I  said,  ‘Put 
up  your  hands 
or  I’ll  shoot,' 
which  lie  ac¬ 
cordingly  did. 
I  then  took  his 
gun,  and  shall 
send  you  bis 
bayonet. 

“In  the  mean 
while,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  ap¬ 
proaching;  we 
could  hear 
what  they  said. 
They  were  in 
high  spirits, 
and  they  were 
quite  unaware 
of  our  being 
i  n  front  of 
them.  We  waited  till  we  could  see  them. 
They  marched  in  close  order,  about  three 
hundred  in  number.  They  were  then  about 

ten  vards  away  from  us.  We  then  tired 
•  • 

amongst  them.  They  stopped  and  called 
out.  ‘Rifle  Brigade.*  They  must  have  sup- 


day  on  account  of  his  death,  for  he  was  the  posed  that  we  Indongcd  to  their  people. 

Then  one  of  them  said,  ‘bet  us  charge.' 
One  officer.  Captain  I’aley  <1  am  writing  ibis 
letter  with  his  silver  pencil-case),  advanced, 
though  he  had  two  bullet- wounds  already. 
Joubert  gave  him  another  shot,  and  he  fell 


life  and  soul  of  our  camp.  lie  did  not 
die  immediately.  We  placed  him  against 
the  bank  and  gave  him  water.  We  were 
then  obliged  to  leave  him.  for  some  of  the 
English  were  behind  us.  whilst  those  who 
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on  toj»  of  us.  Four  Englishmen  got  hold  of 
Jnn  Luttigand  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
their  rifles,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  stomac  h 
with  a  bayonet.  He  seized  two  of  them 
by  the  throat  and  shouted.  ‘Help,  boys!* 
Ills  two  nearest  comrades  shot  two  of  the 
nearest  soldiers,  and  the  other  two  Incited. 
Hut  then  the  English  came  up  in  such 
numltere  that  we  all  lay  down  as  quiet 
as  mice  along  the  bank.  They  came  in 
single  tile,  about  eight  hundred,  along  the 
footpath,  only  about  six  yards  from  where 
we  lay.  Had  there  been  more  of  us,  we 
should  have  con¬ 
tinued  tiring,  but  the 
English  would  simply 
have  trampled  us 
down.  We  could,  of 
course,  see  them  well, 
and  overhear  all  they 
said.  One  of  them 
said.  ‘Who  knows  the 
way?’  Another  re¬ 
plied,  ‘Keep  to  the 
right.’  and  as  I  was 
sitting  a  few  yards  to 
the  right.  I  felt  some¬ 
what  uneasy,  but  they 
Just  then  fortunately 
found  the  path  again 
and  did  not  see  me. 

••Whilst  they  were 
crossing  the  ditch, 
one  of  the  English 
wounded  cried  out. 

•Wounded  man. 
wounded  man  to  the 
right ;  I  c  an't  walk !' 

Hut  one  of  them 
replied.  *Oh,  you're 
only  a  Dutchman' 
another  cried,  ‘Go  to  hell.’ 

“When  the  Englishmen  had  all  passed, 
the  clay  was  just  breaking.  We  afterward 
found  twenty-two  of  them  killed  and 
wounded.  Captain  Paler  was  still  living, 
and  we  did  for  him  what  we  could:  but 
we  had  no  water,  and  he  died  shortly 
after.  The  other  wounded  men  cried  out 
constantly  for  water,  and  we  then  sent  one 
of  the  prisoners — there  were  five  or  six  of 
them — with  a  white  flag  to  Eidysmith  to 
fetch  doctors. 

“One  Englishman  had  l>een  hit  by  seven 
bullets,  one  by  four  aud  one  by  three. 


There  was.  I  believe,  not  one  who  had  less 
than  two  bullet- wounds,  and  considering 
that  we  were  only  seven  in  number,  and 
continued  tiring  for  only  about  live  min¬ 
utes.  you  can  see  that  it  must  have  Im-cii 
pretty  warm  work.  Besides  that,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  carried  off  a  couple  of  their  wounded 
out  of  the  ditch.  All  their  guns  had  bay¬ 
onets  fixed  to  them,  and  I  took  four  guns, 
but  I  gave  two  of  them  to  the  doctor  to 
serve  as  splints  for  the  broken  legs  of  two 
of  the  wounded.  Amongst  the  twenty- 
two  were  Captain  Palcv,  one  Major  and 

one  Corporal. 

“Further  on,  the 
English  killed  three 

of  our  men  with  bav- 

• 

onets  and  wounded 
wo.  Higher  up  the 
hill  lay  ten  dead  of 
the  English,  and 
where  we  hud  been 
challenged  by  them 
also  lay  one. 

•‘Isaac  Malherbe 
has  gone  to  Pretoria 
with  the  prisoners, 
and  if  you  meet  him 
he  can  tell  you  all 
about  it.  IfHjnlnmr 
is  still  in  Pretoria, 
let  him  bring  us  a 
couple  of  water-bot¬ 
tles,  for  we  have  al¬ 
ready  suffered  once  nr 
twice  for  having  none. 

“Tell  Ati  I  have 
received  Willie  Brill’s 
letters,  and  also  tell 
him  that  lie  must  not 
insist,  on  coming  to 
the  front,  for  it  is  no  picnic. 

“If  my  school-books  have  not  been  lost, 
please  keep  them  in  good  shajie  for  me. 

“I  shull  now  conclude,  with  love  to  all. 

“Your  affectionate  son, 

“Dknkvs  K khz. 

“P.S. — .ToulMTt  found  u  short  Mauser 
lying  by  a  dead  English  soldier,  and  if 
lljalmar  brings  no  gun  along,  he  can  have 
that  one.’’ 

To  display  recklessness  is  accounted  by 
the  Boers  not  only  nonsensical  but  cul¬ 
pable.  They  roundly  condemn  bravery  of 
that  sort.  Captain  Von  Lossberg,  the 
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German -American  who  performed  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  for  the  Free  State 
Artillery  with  De  Wet  and  Dcla  Key.  was 
once  on  the  point  of  be  ini;  shot  bv  his 
own  men  when  he  insisted  on  their  retain 
in*:  an  exposed  position  he  had  selected. 
Tin*  middle-aged  and  old  burghers,  I  ob¬ 
served,  could  seldom  In*  persuaded  to  stand 
when  unprotected  by  rocks  or  trees. 

Not  so  with  the  younger  Boers,  who 
take  all  sorts  of  chances.  Just  north  of 
Bloemfontein,  one  afternoon,  the  Australian 
Eight  Horse  and  a  company  of  dragoons 
came  in  sight  of  a  Johannesburg  patrol, 
consisting  of  a  dozen  young  fellows,  who 
were  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves. 
In  spite  of  orders  to  retreat,  these  cha|M 
lay  concealed  in  a  spruit  and  waited  for 
the  advance-guard  to  dismount. 

A  boy  named  Olivier  opened  the  skir¬ 
mish  by  taking  aim  at  a  dragoon  who  sat 
under  a  tree  removing  the  wrap|icr  from 
a  stick  of  chocolate.  The  first  shot 
knocked  the  chocolate  into  pieces,  and  a 
second  mortally  wounded  the  dragoon. 
The  alarm  being  given,  his  comrades  came 
on  in  considerable  numbers,  and  galloping 
to  the  spruit,  called  out.  “Hands  up.  or 
we'll  kill  you  all.” 


In  attempting  to  escape,  two  of  the 
Boers  were  shot  down,  and  u  third  was 
captured.  Olivier  scrambled  up  the  river¬ 
bed  and  lea|M*d  on  a  horse,  but  fell  to  the 
ground  tangled  in  a  mackintosh.  The 
latter  he  hail  captured  from  an  English 
otliccr,  and  he  did  not  care  to  lose  it 
now. 

With  the  bullets  “zipping”  on  all  sides 
and  his  pursuers  hard  upon  him.  Olivier 
lca|)cd  in  the  saddle  again  and  was 
rapidly  drawing  away,  when  he  happened 
on  a  fellow- Boer,  shot  through  the  back. 
This  man  implored  to  be  taken  along,  and 
rather  than  see  him  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Olivier  gave  up  what  seemed 
a  last  hold  on  life.  Four  bullets  tore 
through  the  mackintosh  while  he  was  lift¬ 
ing  the  wounded  man  to  the  horse's  back, 
and  liefore  they  reached  safety  the  garment 
had  Itccn  pierced  thrice  more.  Neither  of 
the  riders  was  touched. 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  the 
younger  generation  of  Transvaal  burghers, 
and  Kruger,  when  he  challenged  the  hosts 
of  Great  Britain,  knew  that  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  burghers  he  owned  a  resource 
of  which  neither  might  nor  wealth  could 
ever  deprive  him. 


C-ifjr i. 'll  l‘j  /.Jim, 
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THE  difference 
between  l  lie 


life  at  girls'  ami 
at  men's  colleges, 
is  just  the  dilfer- 
ence  Ik- tween  girls 
and  voting  men. 

I'lCKINO  DAMIR*  FOR  TMK  I*  >s  BOt  tile 

daisy  chain.  difference  in  cur¬ 

riculum,  or  lecture-room,  or  •gymnasium, 
or  team  and  track  athletics.  It  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  tone,  ami  this  tone  is  the  effect  of 
two  causes: — 

First.  The  seriousness  with  which  the 
college  girl  regards  her  course. 


female  college  students  are  mostly  drawn 
from  those  medium  walks  of  life  wherein 
ambition  is  given  impetus  by  necessity. 

The  college  girl  does  not  give  up  four  or 
five  years  of  her  life  for  the  purpose  of 
being  called  •‘college-bred,  as  many  of 
her  brothers  do;  nor  to  gain  admittance 
to  an  exclusive  university  club,  or  those 
circles  to  which  a  college  education  is  the 
open  sesame;  nor  “to  humor  the  gov¬ 
ernor.*’  at  a  large  cost  per  annum  for  in¬ 
dulging  his  whim. 

The  college  girl  tikes  up  her  course  be¬ 
cause*  she  loves  it.  and  because  it  is  the 
means  to  a  much-desired  end. 


Second.  The  thoroughly  femi¬ 
nine  consideration  with  which  she  re¬ 
gards  her  fellows. 

Regarding  the  former,  nine  tenths  of 
the  girls  at  college  are  there*  for 
tin*  purpose  of  fitting  them¬ 
selves  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

They  are  aiming  to  become  pro 
fessors.  tutors,  lawyers, 
doctors.  litterateurs. 

They  are  not.  generally.  I 

the  daughters  of  wealthy 
parents.  These  go  to  a  Or. 
finishing  school,  ami  ^m.O 
study  the  limitations. 
rather  than  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  of  society.  Tin* 
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The  spirit  of  restlessness  prevalent  in  It  is  this  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
men's  colleges  is  noticeably  altscnt.  There  others  that  gives  to  the  girls*  colleges  their 
is  no  case  on  reconi  where  students  from  a  distinctly  feminine  tone, 
girls’  college  have  spent  the  night  in  the  From  the  raw.  self- conscious  days  of  the 
town  lockup,  ns  the  result  of  reckless  mis-  sub- freshman  to  the  passing  out  of  the 
behavior.  They  have  never  l*ccn  known  senior,  the  girl  collegian  finds  cordial  greet  - 
playfully  to  smash  mirrors  in  restaurants,  ings  and  ready  sympathy  every  where, 
make  bonlires  of  farmhouse  gates,  steal  The  “honor  system"  of  self-government 
the  signs  from  the  village  shops  or  swap  is  in  force  at  Yassar  and  several  other  col- 
the  tombstones  in  the  near-by  churchyards,  leges.  According  to  this  system,  rules  and 
This  sort  of  reckless  divert bement  is  the  regulations  arc  altolished.  and  each  girl 
mull  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  legitimate  pledges  herself  lo  retire  at  ten.  "itli  three 
advantages  olTercd  in  college  life.  It  is  exception*  eaeh  mouth  if  necessary;  to 
the  result,  not  of  sex  and  the  more  bobter-  attend  elmpel  every  day.  and  to  take  at 
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nns  nature  of  the  male,  but  of  choosing  least  one  hour's  daily  exercise.  The  avs- 
the  college  course  for  some  reason  less  |»er-  tern  is  a  complete  success, 
tinent  than  the  desire  to  acquire  knowledge.  Hazing  is  unknown.  The  lower  class- 
Neither  do  we  And  the  students  of  u  girls*  man  at  a  girls'  college  has  no  had 
college  verging  on  riot  over  athletic  victory,  dreams  of  midnight  duckings  through  the 
Yet  the  triumph  of  their  class  and  colors  is  ice  of  the  lake,  or  rides  downhill  in 
just  as  dear  to  them;  “gym"  and  field  barrels,  or  straw  hats  in  winter,  or  sand- 
events  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  their  lives,  wioh  Itoards  on  the  main  street,  or  hand- 
But  it  is  rather  the  lieatcn  ones  who  cheer,  springs,  or  eagles,  or  tabasco  refreshment, 
and  applaud  their  victors*  grit  and  sii|»eri-  On  the  contrary,  she  isn't  allowed  even  to 
ority.  The  winners  argue  it  is  sweet  enough  get  hoincsiek.  Kverv  provision  is  made 
to  win:  crowing  over  the  defeated  ones  for  her  welcome,  in  order  that  she  may 
will  add  nothing  to  their  glory,  but  greatly  forget  she  is  a  long  way  from  home.  per- 
incrense  the  disappointment  of  the  losers,  haps  f«»r  the  fir>t  time,  confronting  con- 
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TIIK  DAISY  CHAIN. 

«1  it  ions  with  which  sho  is  thoroughly  un- 
fuiniliar,  amidst  seven  or  eight  hundred 
st  ran  "its.  In 
all  the  large 
col  leg e s . 
there  are 
committees 
appointed  to 
take  charge 
of  the  new 
arrivals,  each 
girl  meeting 
her  protegee 
at  the  rail¬ 
way  station, 
attending  am  imkkcuss 

to  the  details  of  her  luggage,  and  not  leav¬ 
ing  her  until  she  has  seen  her  safely  settled 
in  the  new  quarters. 

The  seniors  usually  have  first  choice  of 
rooms,  preferring  to  he  located  along  the 
senior  corridor,  into  which  no  lower  class- 
man  dares  venture,  unless  accompanied  by 
a  senior. 

Hooms  are  divided  into  suites  of  four 
sizes:  fire  walls,  consisting  of  four  Wd- 
rooms  and  parlor;  parlors,  consisting  of 
three  bedrooms  ami  parlor;  doubles,  with 
two  bedrooms  and  parlor,  and  singles, 
consisting  of  one  room.  The  singles,  how¬ 
ever.  are  not  popular.  College  girls  are 
apt  to  be  chummy  and  companionable. 
There's  a  great  deal  more  fun  sharing 
quarters  with  one  or  two  other  girls,  who 
may  be  useful  in  hours  of  work  or  play: 
and  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  a 
private  parlor  to  which  one's  friends  may 


l>e  invited — a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  £firl 
who  is  popular  and  hospitably  inclined. 
When  three  or  four  girls  who  are  congenial 
occupy  a  suite,  their  college  association 
cau  be  made  most  pleusant. 

Fitting  up  her  quarters  will  be  regarded 
by  the  freshman  ns  the  most  serious  work 
of  the  term's  beginning.  She  will  catch 
glimpses  of  senior  rooms,  disclosing  revela¬ 
tions  on  art  from  the  college  viewpoint  — 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  art  by  any 
other  standard.  I  ler  own  rooms — t  be  I >ed- 
room  containing  bed.  bureau,  table  and 
chair,  the  parlor  a  “parlor  suite'* — will 
look  woefully  barren ;  but  she  soon  realizes 
how  little  is  required  to  gain  tin*  popular 
effect — a  few  outrf*  posters,  inexpensive 
etchings  and  prints  in  dainty  frames,  tings 
of  men's  colleges,  class  colors,  field  pen¬ 
nants.  tennis  rackets,  riding- whips,  foils, 
orders  of  dance,  college  cushions,  a  tabard. 

an  India  scat, 
a  tea-tal>lc, 
couch,  spirit  - 
I  a  m  p  a  n  d 
chafing-dish. 
All  these 
things  may 
be  purchased 
at  a  s  h  o  p 
in  the  col¬ 
lege  town 
whose  pro¬ 
prietor  can 

USKKT-MLL  CIA M K.  tell  thcWHIltS 

of  the  freshmen  better  than  they  can 
themselves;  or  there  will  be  advertise¬ 
ments  on  tin*  bulletin-board,  for  sale  or  cx- 
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change.  Often  the  members  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  leave  their  room  furnishings 
with  “self-help”  girls,  to  be  disposed  of 
on  commission  to  incoming  freshmen, 
who  are  very  glad  to  get  bargains. 

Meanwhile  the  freshman  has  chosen  her 

hours  for  lectures  and  recitation — usually 

• 

not  more  than  four  out  of  the  eight  hours, 
with  two  hours  more  for  study.  The 
hardest  work  of  the  college  course  comes 
in  freshman  year.  Still  there  is  time  for 
relaxations  and  the  forming  of  friendships. 
In  September,  or  the  early  part  of  October, 
the  sophoinoies  formally  welcome  the  fresh¬ 
man  to  college  social  life.  The  form  of  this 
entertainment  varies  at  thedifTerent  colleges. 

At  Bryn  Mnwr  the  year  is  o|>cncd  by  a 
series  of  informal  teas  in  honor  of  the  fresh¬ 
men.  which  give  good  opportunities  for  new 
aciptaintances  to  the  girl  socially  inclined. 

Next  after  these  comes  the  “Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Lanterns."  This  fete  lias  la-come  a 
tradition  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  is  a  very 
pretty  one.  Each  freshman  is  presented 
with  a  lantern  to  light  her  on  her  way 
through  college,  and  some  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  speeches  are  very  clever  and  full  of 
local  wit.  Six  weeks  later  the  freshmen 
reciprocate,  entertaining  the  sophomores 
with  return  speeches  and  toasts,  and  sing¬ 
ing  their  class  song,  which  until  this  time 
has  been  closely  guarded.  It  is  on  this 
occasion  that  the  freshmen  are  mentally 
and  socially  gaged  by  the  older  fellows, 
who  are  looking  out  for  worthy  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  their  societies. 


Wellesley’s 
“Floral  Sun¬ 
day"  is  an  el¬ 
oquent  good¬ 
will  olTering 
to  the  fresh¬ 
men.  The  first 
Sunday  after 
her  arrival, 
each  freshman 
finds  at  her 
break  fast 
plate  a  bunch 
of  fragrant 
blossoms,  tied 

with  ribbons  K,'A,,V  FOR  MOCKKY- 
of  the  sophomore  class  color,  with  an  ac¬ 
companying  card  bearing  the  inscription. 
“Love  one  another,"  or  “God  is  love," 
or  whatever  like  theme  has  been  chosen 
for  the  chapel  address.  On  this  morning 
the  clmpel  is  fragrant  with  flowers,  the 
decorations  U-ing  the  result  of  sophomore 
effort  and  good  will. 

Smith's  “Freshman  Frolic"  is  a  very 
pretentious  affair.  The  dance  is  held  in 
the  “gvm. "  which  has  been  transformed 
by  boughs  and  blossoms,  palms  and  vines, 
national  flags  and  college  emblems.  Each 
soph  constitutes  herself  a  cavalier  for  the 
freshman  to  whom  she  is  assigned.  She 
sends  her  flowers,  calls  for  her.  fills  her 
order  of  dance,  introduces  her  partners, 
fetches  ices  and  frappf-s  between  dances  and 
takes  her  to  supper.  The  whole  method  of 
procedure  is  apt  to  impress  the  freshman 
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ludicrously  at  first, 
except  that  the  soph 
fulfils  her  duties  with 
so  much  dignified  se¬ 
riousness.  Nor  does 
the  new  order  of 
things  stop  with  the 
close  of  the  dance. 

Every  soph  see*  her 
purl  ner  home,  begs  for 
a  flower  and  changes 
orders  for  souvenirs, 
and  if  the  freshman 
has  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  and 
made  the  desired  hit. 
there  are  dates  for  fut¬ 
ure  meetings  and 
jollifications,  and  a 
good-night  over  the 
balusters,  as  lingering 
and  cordial  as  any  the 
freshic  has  left  l»chind  her.  And  if  the 
gallant  soph  who  lives  in  another  hall 
runs  away  from  her  shallow  on  the  wav 
hack  to  her  own  dormitory,  it's  no. 
body's  business  but  her  own.  Her  duties 
in  knight-errantry  nre  at  an  end. 

At  Vassar  the  girls  go  a  step  farther, 
those  who  fill  men's  part*  at  the  dances 
alTccting  bloomers,  sack-coats  disclosing  a 
wide  expanse  of  shirt-front,  white  lawn 
lies  and  buttonhole 
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By  the  time  the 
freshman  festivities 
are  over,  the  upper 
classmen  have  judged 
the  new  stock,  and 
desirable  acquisitions 
nre  sought  for  the 
societies. 

These  are  legion. 

and  thev  are  the  most 
• 

fascinating  phase  of 
college  life.  First. but 
least  exclusive,  are  the 
at  hlet ie  societ ies :  t  hen 
the  debating,  literary. 
Shakespeare,  dra¬ 
matic.  musical,  his¬ 
toric.  Greek  letter: 
and.  last  but  not  least, 
the  eating  clubs. 

These  last  are  the 
most  exclusive  soci- 
eticsn!  the  girl*' college*.  They  are  purely 
social,  and  no  one  is  admitted  unless  thor¬ 
oughly  desirable  and  unanimously  elected. 
If  a  new  girl  is  popular,  several  of  them*  so¬ 
cieties  will  try  to  gel  her.  Hence  there  i* 
considerable  electioneering  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term:  dining-room*,  recital  ion -room* 
and  class  corridors  become  stamping-ground* 
for  fair  lobbyists,  and  the  more  persevering 
Itccomc  regular  little  ward  heeler*. 

one 
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is  located,  and  social  life  is  at  full  blast. 
On  Sunday  evenings  the  dining-rooms  are 
deserted,  and  the  eating  clubs  hold  sway. 
Alternately  in  the  rooms  of  their  members, 
the  Nibblers,  the  Grubbers,  the  Epicu¬ 
reans.  the  Swallows,  the  Gobblers,  the 
Friars,  the  Miinchcrs,  do  wonderful  things 
with  spirit-lamps  and  chafing-dishes,  ac¬ 
complishing  results  delicious,  savory,  and 
more  or  less  digestible.  These  Sunday 
evenings  are  dear  to  all  college  girls. 

At  Wellesley,  Monday  is  set  a|»art  as  a 
holiday ;  but  there  is  no  record  to  show 
any  connection  with  the  eating  clubs.  Per¬ 
haps  the  faculties  appreciate  the  clubs  as 
much  as  the  students,  realizing  that  the 
haphazard  knowledge  derived  from  poring 
over •  cook -books  anti  chafing-dish  recipes 
in  some  measure  compensates  for  the  lack 
of  this  practical  branch  in  the  female  col¬ 
lege  curriculum. 

Some  day.  let  us  hope,  the  trustees  of 
our  female  colleges  will  wake  to  the  crying 
need  of  a  course  on  House-  and  Husband  - 
Keoping.  A  chair  of  Gsslronomical  Ethics 
will  then  be  provided,  training  the  female 
minds  to  the  dignity  of  cooking,  educating 
them  in  the  scienco  of  it,  and  revealing  to 
them  the  beauties  of  eating  and  entering  as 
a  tine  art.  affecting  every  other  art,  science, 
profession  ami  trade  in  the  whole  human 
system.  If  engineers  must  l>e  tutored  in 
mathematics,  chemists  in  chemistry,  lawyers 
in  codes  and  physicians  in  medical  lore, 
why  should  not  women,  whose  ultimate 
profession  is  the  establishment  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  homes,  be  tutored  in  every 
branch  of  art  and  science  that  will  help  to 
make  their  life-work  a  success? 

The  “higher  education”  has  done  much 
for  women  ;  not  only  in  the  new  spheres  that 
have  latterly  «|>ened  for  them,  hut  as  wives 
and  mothers.  However,  it  is  not  the 
"higher  education”  girls  should  seek  so 
much  as  the  “better  education.”  Every 
girl  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  education 
should  select  her  courses  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  her  individual  requirements 
and  capabilities,  and  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  herself  for  whatever  line  of 
work  her  future  is  to  cover.  And  while 
mathematics  will  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
giving  balance  to  her  mind  ami  poise  to 
her  conceptions  generally,  she  can't  feed 
them  to  the  baby;  and  she  can't  talk 


Greek  to  the  cook.  The  curriculum  in 
girls’  colleges  is  not  complete;  but  the 
•'higher  education”  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Meanwhile  the  natural  womanly  instinct 
asserts  itself,  and  the  chafing-dish  holds 
sway  over  all  small  entertainments.  No 
book -shelf  is  complete  without  a  cook¬ 
book,  and  the  natural  rivalry  between 
hostesses  encourages  experiment.  Vassar 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  build  a  kitchen  with 
splendid  equipments  for  the  use  of  its 
students,  but  it  is  too  lurge  and  too  public 
to  lieromc  popular.  The  cozy  dormitory 
quarters  give  an  added  flavor  to  fudge, 
rarebits,  newhurgs  and  afternoon  teas,  the 
last  !*ei»g  the  most  popular.  There  is  little 
work  during  the  late  afternoon  hours. 
Between  four  and  five-thirty  the  dormi¬ 
tories  hum  with  gossip,  ami  the  tea-kettles 
make  a  lively  tune.  It  is  the  general  hour 
for  relaxation,  for  the  college  girl  arises 
early.  The  usual  hour  for  the  first  Ik- 1 1  is 
six -thirty,  with  breakfast  from  seven  to 
eight.  At  Mt.  Holyoke  the  girls  care  for 
their  own  rooms,  ami  in  several  of  the 
dormitories  at  Smith's  and  Wellesley  the 
girls  devote  an  hour  each  day  to  this  sort 
of  work  in  part  payment  for  their  board. 
At  eight-thirty  recitations  la-gin,  nml  the 
mornings  are  invariably  busy.  The  day 
is  divided  into  eight  “hours.  ”  and  engage¬ 
ments  made  for  first,  second,  third  hour, 
ct  cetera,  the  time  never  being  mentioned. 

Luncheon  is  usually  from  twelve  to  one- 
thirtv.  after  which  the  tension  relaxes. 

During  the  afternoons  the  upperclassmen 
find  plenty  of  time  for  recreation.  All  the 
girls'  colleges  have  splendid  gymnasiums, 
but  they  are  not  popular.  0|a-n-air  athletics 
are  greatly  preferred,  nml  there  is  no  lime 
in  the  year  when  some  outdoor  s|Mtrt  is 
not  available.  During  the  winter  there 
are  skating.  tolMigganing  and  long  tramps, 
with  basket-ball  practice  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  the  gymnasium.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  is  off  the  ground,  however,  the 
basket-ball  teams  revel  in  field  practice, 
the  rowing-machines  are  forsaken  and  the 
shells  launched  with  a  glad  hurrah,  and 
running  records  arc  broken  and  made  on 
good  turf  track. 

College  girls  are  very  enthusiastic  ath¬ 
letes.  Basket-ball  is  the  universal  favorite 
sport,  and  there  is  a  general  st  niggle  to 
get  on  the  teams. 
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This  game  takes  the  place  of  football  at 
the  men's  colleges.  Two  baskets  are  hung 
on  poles  about  eight  feet  high,  forming 
goals.  The  girls  wear  bloomers  and  loose 
blouses,  or  sweaters,  with  their  class  rear 
across  the  front.  The  coatuine  is  not  an 
aid  to  beauty,  but  it  is  indicative  of  sense 
and  comfort,  and  prove*  a  wholesome  lack 
of  vanity.  Basket-ball  is  approved  by 
physical-culture  expert*  as  the  lx*t  possible 
all-around  development  for  girls.  Besides 
improving  their  physical  strength,  it  gives 
them  poise,  self-confidence  aud  self-control. 
For  no  matter  how  high  excitement  may 
run,  with  the  calls  of  their  class  spurring 
them  on  to  victory,  physical  culture  never 
blots  out  ethical  culture,  and  the  stranger 
is  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  fray, 
by  an  anxious  ‘’Oh.  |wrdon  me,  did  I  hurt 
you?”  or  ‘‘Excuse  me.  I  think  that's  our 
ball.” 

Some  years  ago,  several  of  the  colleges 
sturtod  baseball  nines;  but  they  never  be¬ 
came  popular,  and  did  not  last  the  season 
out.  That  was  before  the  divided  skirt  was 
accepted  us  a  matter  of  fact;  and  the  nines 
announced  that  it  wasun  utter  impossibility 
to  ‘‘play  ball”  and  attend  to  the  train. 
No  one  has  ever  been  heartless  enough  to 
probe  deeper  into  the  facts;  but  if  all  were 
known,  the  ini|MMsibility  of  finding  a  girl 
who  could  pitch  might  have  a  bearing  on 
the  case. 

Some  of  the  crews  at  the  girls'  colleges 
have  done  good  work,  and  Wellesley,  the 
first  to  establish  this  branch  of  athletics, 
lias  made  some  good  records. 

There  could  hardly  be  u  prettier  sight 
than  the  launching  of  one  of  the  shells 
with  eight  strong,  rosy  girls  at  the  oars, 
pulling  away  from  the  boathouse  and  skim¬ 
ming  over  the  water.  Surely  these  girls 
will  never  fail  in  their  undertakings  for 
want  of  confidence,  or  go  under  with  their 
first  trial  for  the  lack  of  enduring  power. 

There  are  many  other  sports,  and  all 
have  their  devotees — tennis,  golf,  lacrosse, 
swimming,  riding,  cycling,  vaulting,  high- 
jumping  und  running  eTents.  Tramping, 
too.  is  a  favorite  pastime,  and  in  many  of 
the  colleges  “Mountain  Day”  is  set  npart 
for  this  purpose.  At  Mt.  Holyoke  the 
girls  are  great  equestrians,  and  the  object¬ 
ive  points  of  their  “little  jaunts'*  and 
“constitutionals”  are  located  eight  and  ten 


miles  from  the  college-grounds.  As  the 
Vassar  and  Smith  girls  look  back  to  Chap¬ 
ter  House  dances  and  “Phil  Proms,"  so 
the  Mt.  Holyoke  graduate  cherishes  tender 
memories  of  the  Bluffs,  the  Lurches.  Titans’ 
Pier,  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  Paradise, 
and  Bittersweet  Lane. 

“Field  Day”  at  the  colleges  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  Year's  athletic  work.  It  is 

w 

always  a  gala  day.  and  class  spirit  runs 
high.  Vassar's  “Field  Day.”  occurring  in 
May.  is  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  year. 
She  has  always  maintained  high  records 
in  track  event*,  and  the  record-breakers  of 
“Field  Day”  are  exalted  and  feted  by 
their  colleague*. 

At  Bryn  Mawr  the  annual  tennis  tour¬ 
nament  takes  first  place.  It  occurs  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  lasts  a  week.  The 
whole  college  is  decked  in  festive  attire. 
Pennants,  class  colors  and  Hags  float  from 
the  windows,  the  lawns  are  gay  with  tca- 
portics:  and  class  calls  and  the  new  cries 
of  the  freshmen  are  drowned  in  the  general 

•*  lloorav.  hooray  for  the  gray  ! 

Hooray,  hoorah.  Bryn  Mawr!" 

which  is  the  favorite  college  cry,  having 
l»een  dedicated  to  President  Taylor,  who 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Besides  these  animal  athletic  celebrations, 
there  are  regular  fete-days  observed  by  every 
college.  At  Vassar  there  are  “Founders’ 
Day"  ami  “Philolethian  Day,”  termi¬ 
nating  with  forniul  dances  in  the  evening, 
and  there  is  the  annual  trip  to  Lake  Mo- 
honk.  a  treat  provided  by  “Uncle  Fred” 
Thompson,  one  of  the  trustees. 

“Float  Day”  is  a  fete  peculiarly  Welles¬ 
ley's  own.  The  festivities  begin  at  sunset, 
with  the  coming  out  of  the  floats  decorated 
and  fashioned  in  quaint  design,  sometimes 
suggestive  of  class  jokes,  sometimes  bearing 
upon  the  eccen trinities  of  the  faculty,  some¬ 
times  carrying  out  a  theme  in  history  or 
drama.  Smaller  craft  follow  the  floats, 
until,  as  twilight  deepens.  Lake  Wuhan  is 
covered  with  a  gay  flotilla  hundreds  of 
colored  lights  on  the  boats  adding  beauty 
to  the  scene.  On  shore,  scores  of  lanterns 
hung  in  the  trees  transform  the  ]>lacc  to  a 
veritable  fairyland.  The  grounds  are  filled 
with  truest*,  refreshments  are  served,  fire¬ 
works  make  things  brilliant,  and  then,  in 
the  first  lull,  the  Wellesley  college  songs 
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break  out  over  the  moonlit  stillness,  and 
“Wellesley,  Our  Alma  Mater,**  floats  over 
the  hills,  eight  hundred  voices  strong. 

The  “Freshman  Banquet ‘*  is  the  event  of 
the  year  at  Wells  College,  the  -  Junior  Prom¬ 
enade"  at  Smith's,  and  “Mountain"  is 
sacred  to  Mt.  Holyoke,  when  the  w  hole  col¬ 
lege  takes  a  holiday,  the  seniors  monopoliz¬ 
ing  one  of  the  mountain  inns,  where  grinds 
and  prophecies  an*  read,  old  books  burnt, 
toasts  drunk  over  the  lamlire  in  deep  flag¬ 
ons  of  lemonade,  and  a  pair  of  tiddlers 
engaged  for  a  dance  that  lasts  until  mid¬ 
night. 

All  the  holidays  of  the  year  are  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  colleges,  ami  each  class  aim* 
for  novelty.  Thnnksgiviug  will  bring  forth 
ragnmutUn  duuces.  Hallowe'en  is  full 
of  surprises  carrying  out  popular  aupersti- 
lions  and  anonymous  prophecies,  with 
parties  of  ghosts  slipping  from  room  to 
room  after  the  “ull  lights  out"  signal.  St. 
Valentine's  Day  is  usually  monopolized  by 
the  seniors,  who  hang  baskets  outside  the 
senior  parlors  all  day  long  for  missives, 
which  arc  exhibited  amidst  great  hilarity 
at  night,  and  the  inscriptions  read. 

Birthdays  are  another  excuse  for  cele¬ 
bration.  On  each  girl’s  birthday  there  are 
flowers,  gifts  and  good  wishes  galore  sur¬ 
rounding  her  breakfast  plate;  sometimes 
there  is  an  extra  course  or  two  in  her  honor 
at  dinner;  her  heulth  is  drunk  deep  in 
sparkliug  spring- water  or  English  breakfast 
tea,  and  in  the  late  aftcruoou  there  is  apt 
to  Im*  one  of  those  celebrations  which,  with 
all  the  merriment  they  create,  have  about 
them  the  suggestion  of  sadness.  This  is  the 
opening  of  the  box  from  home,  filled  with 
gifts  from  each  member  of  the  fur-away 
household,  aud  with  home-made  pies  and 
cakes  aud  goodies.  And  out  of  every 
corner  of  the  box  creeps  the  unspoken 
message  of  love  and  longing  from  home. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  second  term, 
the  seniors  come  into  prominence.  Prep¬ 
arations  for  commencement  and  class  day 
exercises  are  put  under  way ;  farewell  enter¬ 
tainments  are  given  by  the  underclassmen; 
the  year's  dramatics,  which  have  been  a 
very  popular  part  of  the  entertainment — 
and  sometimes  dangerously  fascinating — are 
drawn  to  a  close,  aud  the  seniors  prepare 
to  leave  their  aliua  mater.  Almost  invari¬ 
ably  they  are  sorry  to  go.  for  the  associa¬ 


tion  of  four  or  five  years  must  result  in 
ties  anil  !»onds  not  easy  to  break. 

The  senior  supper,  which  is  the  last  event 
of  college  life  before  the  public  exercises, 
is  intended  for  a  huge  jollification ;  but  it 
puts  lumps  in  girls'  throats  not  so  easily 
swallowed  as  the  goodies  specified  on  the 
menu.  Here  speeches  are  made  which, 
despite  the  bright  quips  and  witty  allusions 
to  incidents  of  college  life,  strike  chords  of 
deep  feeling. 

In  some  of  the  colleges  it  is  the  rule  for 
engaged  girls  to  “own  up"  and  receive 
the  congratulations  of  their  classmates:  in 
others  souvenirs  are  exchanged  which  will 
always  remain  treasured  tokens;  and  at 
Bryn  Mawr  it  is  the  custom  of  the  lower 
classmen,  who  refuse  to  allow  the  occasion 
to  Im*  steeped  in  tears,  to  gather  underneath 
the  windows  and  sing  class  songs  and 
shout  class  calls,  until  the  seniors  soften 
and  (tans  out  goodies  through  the  windows. 
Then  come  class  day  aud  commencement 
exercises,  with  their  attendant  excitement 
ami  pleasure — the  receiving  of  degrees, 
with  a  justifiable  flush  of  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction;  the  parting  with  chums  aud  famil¬ 
iar  landmarks,  with  the  inevitable  gulp  and 
struggle  for  self-control;  aud  then - 

Stern  reality !  Back  to  the  old  place,  to 
take  up  the  threads  of  life  where  departure 
interrupted  them. 

Has  it  paid!  Has  the  college  education 
better  tilted  them  to  accomplish  their  life’s 
purposes?  Perhaps  not  in  all  cases;  but 
at  least  it  cannot  have  hindered  them. 
Some  will  go  out  into  the  arts  and  profes¬ 
sions,  and  their  college  educations  will  Imj 
the  foundation  for  fame  and  fortune*,  others 
will  go  out.  and  they  will  return,  humbled 
by  failure  and  bruised  by  the  short,  decisive 
I *atile.  But  the  experience  will  do  good; 
it  will  set  them  back  in  the  right  groove. 

And  others  will  not  go  out  at  all.  They 
will  have  no  ambition  to  conquer  the  world, 
or  to  carve  their  names  on  marble  tablets 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  These  will  !>c  busy 
helping  to  make  great  another's  name,  and 
rearing  sons  to  l>ear  it.  They  will  forget 
their  Greek,  and  “trig.”  and  the  wavs  they 
took  to  reach  the  Q.  E.  I>.,  and  institute 
for  themselves,  within  the  confines  of  home, 
a  postgraduate  course  on  4  *  The  Science 
of  House-  and  H usband- Keeping, "  which 
their  alma  mater  omitted. 
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18  Mil.  CAVOK  DEAD? 

U  AY  TWENTY  •  FIFTH.—  Suddenly 

IV  X  there  has  come  u  silence.  For  three 
weeks  no  message  has  reached  us  from  Mr. 
Cavor.  And  the  last  of  the  two  that  have 
arrived  is  of  a  nature  so  sinister  that  we 
arc  weighed  down  l»y  the  gravest  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

It  would  seem  that  Cavor.  by  an  act 
of  almost  inconceivable  recklessness,  has 
thrown  away  Ills  freedom  and  quite  prob¬ 
ably  his  life. 

Let  us.  however,  put  the  two  messages 
that  have  arrived  since  the  1st  of  May 
before  the  rentier,  and  then  he  will  Ik-  able 
to  Judge  of  the  quality  of  our  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

Of  the  two  messages  we  have  received, 
one  is  exceptionally  long  and  the  second  a 
mere  broken  cry.  The  long  one  describes, 
with  occasionally  even  elaborate  detail,  the 
encounter  between  Cavor  and  the  Grand 
Lunar.  He  seems  to  have  sent  most  of  it 
without  interference,  but  to  have  been  in¬ 
terrupted  in  the  concluding  portion.  Tin- 
second  came  after  an  interval  of  a  week. 

The  first  message  begin*:  **At  last  I  am 

able  to  resume  this - it  then  becomes 

illegible  for  a  space,  and  after  a  time  re¬ 
sumes  in  mid-sentence.  The  missing 
words  of  the  following  sentence  are  prob¬ 
ably.  “the  crowd.”  There  follows  quite 

clearly:  ” - grew  ever  denser  as  we 

drew  near  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Lunar 
— if  I  may  call  a  scries  of  excavations  a 
palace.  Everywhere  fares  stared  at  me. 
blank  chitinnus  gapes  and  masks,  big  eyes 
peering  over  tremendous  nose- tentacles, 
and  little  eyes  beneath  monstrous  forehead 
plates.  Below,  an  undergrowth  of  smaller 
creatures  dodged  and  yelped,  and  gro¬ 
tesque  heads  poised  on  sinuous,  swanlike, 
long,  jointed  necks  appeared  craning  over 
shoulders  and  beneath  armpits.  Keeping 
a  welcome  space  about  me  marched  a  cor¬ 
don  of  stolid  scuttle -headed  guards  who 
had  joined  us  on  our  leaving  the  boat  in 
which  we  had  come  along  the  channels  of 


the  Central  Sea.  The  flea-like  artist  with 
the  little  brain  joined  us  also,  ami  a  thick 
hunch  of  lean  porter-ants  swayed  and 
struggled  under  the  multitude  of  conven¬ 
iences  that  were  considered  essential  to  my 
state.  1  was  carried  in  a  litter  during  the 
final  stage  of  our  journey.  It  was  made 
of  some  very  ductile  metal  that  looked 
dark  to  me.  meshed  and  woven,  and  with 
bars  of  paler  metal,  and  about  me  ns  F  ad¬ 
vanced  there  grouped  itself  a  long  and  com¬ 
plicated  procession. 

“In  front,  after  the  manner  of  heralds, 
marched  four  trumpet-faced  creatures  mak¬ 
ing  a  devastating  bray,  and  then  came 
squat,  almost  beetle-like  ushers  In-fore  und 
In-hind,  and  on  either  hand  a  galaxy  of 
learned  Heads,  a  sort  of  animated  ency¬ 
clopedia.  who  were.  Phi-oo  explained,  to 
stand  about  the  Grand  Lunar  for  purposes 
of  reference.  (Not  a  thing  in  lunar  sci¬ 
ence.  not  a  point  of  view  or  method  of 
thinking,  that  these  wonderful  Iwings  did 
not  carry  in  their  heads.)  Followed 
guards  and  |H>rters,  and  then  Phi-oo's 
shivering  brain  borne  also  on  a  litter. 
Then  mine  Tri-puff  in  a  slightly  less  im¬ 
portant  litter,  then  myself  on  a  litter  of 
greater  elegance  than  any  other,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  my  food -and -drink  attendants. 
More  trumpeters  came  next,  splitting  the 
air  with  vehement  outcries,  and  then  several 
big  Brains,  special  correspondents  one 
might  well  call  them  or  historiographers, 
charged  with  the  task  of  observing  and  re- 
mem Bering  every  detail  of  this  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  interview.  A  company  of  attendants 
Ina ring  and  dragging  banner*,  and  masses 
of  scented  fungus  and  curious  symbols  com¬ 
pleted  the  procession.  The  way  was  lined 
by  ushers  and  officers  in  caparisons  that 
gleamed  like  steel,  and  beyond  their  line 
the  heads  and  tentacles  of  that  enormous 
crowd  surged  on  either  hand. 

“I  will  own  that  I  am  still  by  no  means 
indurated  to  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  Sel¬ 
enite  apj»earance.  and  to  find  myself  ns  it 
were  adrift  on  this  broad  sea  of  excited 
entomology  was  by  no  means  agreeable. 
Just  for  a  space  I  had  something  like  w  hat 
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I  should  imagine  people  mean  when  they 
speak  of  the  ‘horrors.’  It  had  come  to  me 
before  in  these  lunar  caverns,  but  never 
quite  so  vividly,  when  on  occasion  I  have 
found  myself  weaponless  and  with  an  un¬ 
defended  back,  amidst  a  crowd  of  these 
Selenites.  It  is.  of  course,  as  absolutely 
irrational  a  feeling  as  one  could  well  have, 
and  I  hope  gradually  to  subdue  it.  But 
just  for  a  moment,  as  I  swept  forward  into 
the  welter  of  the  vast  crowd,  it  was  only 
by  gripping  my  litter  tightly  and  summon¬ 
ing  all  my  will-power  that  I  succeeded  in 
avoiding  an  outcry  or  some  such  manifesta¬ 
tion.  It  lasted  perhaps  three  minutes; 
then  I  hod  myself  in  hand  again. 

“We  ascended  the  spiral  of  a  vertical 
way  for  some  time  and  then  passed  through 
a  series  of  huge  halls,  dome -roofed  and 
gloriously  decorated.  The  approach  to  the 
Grand  Lunar  was  certainly  contrived  to 
give  one  a  sublime  impression  of  his  great¬ 
ness.  The  halls— all,  happily,  sufficiently 
luminous  for  my  terrestrial  eye — wen-  a 
cunning  and  elaborate  crescendo  of  spare 
and  decoration.  The  effect  of  their  pro¬ 
gressive  sir.e  was  enhanced  by  the  sternly 
diminution  in  the  lighting,  and  by  a  thin 
haze  of  incense  that  thickened  ns  one  ad¬ 
vanced.  In  the  earlier  ones  the  vivid, 
clear  light  made  everything  finite  and  con¬ 
crete  to  me;  I  seemed  to  advnnce  continu¬ 
ally  to  something  larger,  dimmer  and  less 
material. 

“I  must  confess  that  all  this  splendor 
made  me  feci  extremely  shabby  and  un¬ 
worthy.  I  was  unshaven  and  unkempt ;  I 
l»ad  brought  no  razor;  I  had  a  coarse 
board  over  my  mouth.  On  earth  I  have 
nlw*ays  l>een  inclined  to  despise  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  person  l»eyond  a  proper  regard 
to  cleanliness,  but  under  the  exceptional 
circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself, 
representing  as  I  did  my  plunet  and  my 
kind,  and  depending  very  largely  upon  the 
attractiveness  of  my  apjR-arance  for  a 
proper  reception,  I  could  have  given  much 
for  something  a  little  more  artistic  and  dig¬ 
nified  than  the  husks  I  wore.  I  had  been  so 
serene  in  the  belief  that  the  moon  was  un¬ 
inhabited  as  to  overlook  such  precautions 
altogether.  As  it  was.  I  was  dressed  in  a 
flannel  jacket.  knickerl>ockcrs  and  golfing 
stockings,  stained  with  every  sort  of  dirt 
the  moon  offered,  slippers  (of  which  the 


left  heel  was  wanting),  and  a  blanket, 
through  a  hole  in  which  I  thrust  my  head. 
These  clothes  I  still  wear.  Sharp  bristles 
were  anything  but  an  improvement  to  my 
cast  of  features,  and  there  was  an  un¬ 
mended  tear  at  the  knee  of  my  knicker¬ 
bockers  that  showed  conspicuously  as  I 
squatted  in  my  litter;  my  right  stocking, 
too,  persisted  in  getting  about  my  ankle. 
I  am  fully  alive  to  the  injustice  my  apj»car- 
ance  did  humanity,  and  if  by  any  expedient 
I  could  have  improvised  something  a  little 
out  of  the  way  and  imposing,  I  would 
have  done  so.  But  I  could  hit  upon  noth¬ 
ing.  I  did  what  I  could  with  my  blanket 
— folding  it  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
a  toga — and  for  the  rest  I  sat  as  upright 
as  the  swaying  of  my  litter  permitted. 

“Imagine  the  largest  hall  that  you  have 
ever  l>een  in.  elaborately  decorated  with 
blue  and  whitish-blue  majolica,  lit  by  blue 
light — you  know  not  how — and  surging 
with  metallic  or  livid  white  creatures  of 
such  a  mad  diversity  as  I  have  hinted. 
Imagine  this  hall  to  end  in  an  open  arch¬ 
way.  beyond  which  is  a  still  larger  hall,  and 
beyond  this  yet  another  and  still  larger 
one.  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  the  vista  n 
flight  of  steps,  like  the  stc|>s  of  Ara  Cadi 
at  Home,  ascends  out  of  sight.  Higher 
and  higher  these  ste|>s  appear  to  go  as  one 
draws  nearer  their  base.  But  at  last  I 
came  under  a  huge  archway  and  Iwheld  the 
summit  of  these  steps,  and  upon  it  the 
Grand  Lunar  exalted  on  his  throne. 

“He  was  seated  in  a  blaze  of  incan¬ 
descent  blue.  A  hazy  atmosphere  filled 
the  place  so  that  its  walls  seemed  invisibly 
remote.  This  gave  him  an  effect  of  float¬ 
ing  in  a  blue-black  void.  He  sc-emed  a 
small  self-luminous  cloud  at  first,  brooding 
on  his  glaucous  throne;  his  brain-case  must 
have  measured  many  yards  in  diameter. 
For  some  reason  that  I  cannot  fathom,  a 
number  of  blue  searchlights  radiated  from 
behind  the  throne  on  which  he  sat,  as 
though  he  were  a  star,  and  immediately 
encircling  him  was  a  halo.  About  him. 
and  little  and  indistinct  in  this  glow,  a 
numlter  of  liody -servants  sustained  and 
supported  him ;  and  overshadowed,  and 
standing  in  a  huge  semicircle  beneath  him, 
were  his  intellectual  subordinates,  his  re¬ 
membrancers  and  romputntors  and  search¬ 
ers.  his  flatterers  and  servants,  and  all  the 
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distinguished  inserts  of  the  court  of  the 
moon.  Still  lower  stood  ushers  and  mes¬ 
sengers;  and  then  all  down  the  countless 
steps  of  the.  throne  were  guards;  and  at 
the  base,  enormous,  various,  indistinct,  a 
vast  swaying  multitude  of  the  minor  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  moon.  Their  feet  made  a 
perpetual  scraping  whisper  on  the  rocky 
floor,  their  limbs  moved  with  a  rustling 
murmur. 

“As  I  entered  the  penultimate  hall,  the 
music  rose  and  expanded  into  an  imperial 
magnificence  of  sound  and  the  shrieks  of 
the  news- bearers  died  away. 

“I  entered  the  last  and  greatest  hall. 

“My  procession  opened  out  like  a  fan. 
My  ushers  and  guards  went  right  and 
left,  and  the  three  litters  bearing  myself 
and  Phi-00  and  Tsi-puff  marched  acroas  a 
shining  waste  of  floor  to  the  foot  of  the 
giant  stairs.  Then  l»egan  a  vast  throbbing 
hum  that  mingled  with  the  music.  The 
two  Selenites  dismounted,  but  1  was  bid¬ 
den  remain  seated — I  imagine  as  a  special 
honor.  The  music  ceased,  but  not  that 
humming,  and  by  a  simultaneous  move¬ 
ment  of  ten  thousand  respectful  eyes  my 
attention  was  directed  to  the  cnhalocd 
supreme  intelligence  that  hovered  above  me. 

“At  first  as  I  peered  into  the  radiating 
blaze,  this  quintessential  brain  looked  very 
much  like  an  opaque  featureless  bladder 
with  dim  undulating  ghosts  of  convolutions 
writhing  visibly  within.  Then  beneath 
its  enormity,  and  just  above  the  edge  of 
the  throne,  one  saw  with  n  start  minute 
elfin  eyes  |K*ering  out  of  the  blaze.  No 
fare,  but  eyes,  us  if  they  peered  through 
holes.  At  first  I  could  aee  no  more  than 
these  two  staring  little  eyes,  and  then 
below  I  distinguished  the  little  dwarfed 
body  and  its  insect -jointed  limits  shriveled 
and  white.  The  eyes  stared  down  at  me 
with  a  strange  intensity,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  swollen  globe  was  wrinkled. 
Ineffectual-looking  little  *hnnd-tentacles 
steadied  this  shape  ou  the  throne.  . 

“It  was  great.  It  was  pitiful.  One 
forgot  the  hall  and  the  crowd. 

“I  ascended  the  staircase  by  jerks.  It 
seemed  to  ine  that  the  purple  glowing 
brain -case  above  me  spread  over  me.  and 
took  more  and  more  of  the  whole  effect 
into  itself  as  I  drew  nearer.  The  tiers  of 
attendants  and  helpers  grouped  about  this 


master  seemed  to  dwindle  and  fade  into 
the.  glare.  I  saw  that  the  shadowy  at¬ 
tendants  were  busy  spraying  that  great  brain 
with  a  cooling  spray,  and  patting  and 
sustaining  it.  For  my  own  part  I  sat 
gripping  my  swaying  litter  and  staring  at 
the  Grand  I.unar.  unable  to  turn  my  gaze 
aside.  And  at  last  as  I  reached  a  little 
landing  that  wais  separated  only  by  ten 
steps  or  so  from  the  supremo  seat,  the 
woven  splendor  of  the  music  reached  a 
climax  and  ceased,  and  I  was  left  naked  as 
it  were,  in  that  vastniss,  beneath  the  still 
scrutiny  of  the  Grand  Lunar's  eyes. 

“He  was  scanning  the  first  man  he  had 
ever  seen. 

“My  eyes  dropped  at  last  from  his  great¬ 
ness  to  the  faint  figures  in  the  blue  mist 
about  him.  and  then  down  the  steps  to 
the  maased  Selenites.  still  ami  expectant 
in  their  thousanda  packed  on  the  floor 
below.  Once  again  an  unreasonable  hor¬ 
ror  reached  mil  toward  me. 

“After  the  pause  came  the  salutation. 
I  was  assisted  from  my  litter,  and  stood 
awkwardly,  while  a  number  of  curious  and 
no  doubt  deeply  symt>oliral  gestures  were 
vicariously  performed  for  me  by  two 
slender  officials.  The  encyclopedic  galaxy 
of  the  learned  that  had  accompanied  me 
to  the  entrance  of  the  last  hull  appeared 
two  Bte|»  above  me  and  left  ami  right  of 
me.  in  readiness  for  the  Grand  Lunar's 
need,  and  Phi-oo's  while  brain  placet!  itself 
about  halfway  up  to  the  throne  in  sueh  a 
|M»sitinn  as  to  communicate  easily  between 
us  without  his  turning  his  l»ack  on  cither 
the  Grand  Lunar  or  myself.  Tsi-puff 
took  up  a  position  behind  him.  Dex¬ 
terous  ushers  sidled  quietly  toward  me, 
keeping  a  full  fare  to  the  Presence.  I 
seated  myself  Turkish  fashion,  and  Phi-00 
and  Tsi-puff  also  knelt  down  aliove  me. 
There  came  a  pause.  The  eyes  of  the 
nearer  court  went  from  me  to  the  Grand 
Lunar  and  came  back  to  me,  and  a  hiss 
and  pipe  of  e.\|>ectation  passed  across  the 
hidden  multitudes  l>elow.  ami  ceased. 

“That  humming  ceased. 

"For  the  first  and  last  time  in  my  ex¬ 
perience.  the  moon  was  silent. 

“I  became  aware  of  a  faint  wheezy 
noise.  The  Grand  Lunar  was  addressing 
me.  It  was  the  rubbing  of  a  finger  upon 
a  pane  of  glass. 
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“I  watched  him  attentively  for  a  time, 
and  then  glanced  at  the  alert  Plii-oo.  I 
felt  amidst  these  filmy  lieings  ridiculously 
thick  and  fleshy  and  solid;  my  head  all 
jaw  and  black  hair.  My  eyes  went  back 
to  the  Grand  Lunar.  He  had  ceased,  his 
attendant*  were  busy  and  his  shining 
superficies  was  glistening  and  running  with 
eoolish  spray. 

•’Plii-oo  meditated  through  an  interval. 
He  consulted  Tsi-pufT.  Then  he  began 
piping  his  recognizable  English — at  first  a 
little  nervously  so  that  he  was  not  very 
clear. 

•*  *M’n — the  Grand  Lunar — wishes  to 
say — wishes  to  say — he  gathers  you  are — 
M'n — Men — that  you  are  a  Man  from  the 
planet  Earth.  He  wishes  to  say  that  he 
welcomes  you — welcomes  you — and  wishes 
to  learn — learn,  if  1  may  U9e  the  word — the 
state  of  your  world  and  the  reason  why 
you  came  to  this.’ 

**He  paused.  I  was  about  to  reply  when 

he  resumed.  He  proceeded  to  remarks  of 

which  the  drift  was  not  very  clear,  though 

I  am  inclined  to  think  thev  were  intended 

• 

to  l>c  complimentary.  He  told  me  that 
the  earth  was  to  the  moon  what  the  sun  is 
to  the  earth  and  that  the  Selenitcs  desired 
very  greatly  to  learn  about  the  earth  and 
men.  He  then  told  me.  no  doubt  in  com¬ 
pliment  also,  the  relative  magnitude  and 
diameter  of  earth  and  moon,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  wonder  and  speculation  with  which 
the  Selenites  hud  regarded  our  planet.  I 
meditated  with  downcast  eyes,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  reply  that  men  too  had  wondered 
what  might  lie  in  the  moon,  and  had 
judged  it  dead,  little  recking  of  such  mag¬ 
nificence  as  I  hail  seen  that  dav.  The 

• 

Grand  Lunar,  in  token  of  recognition, 
caused  his  blue  searchlight  to  rotate  in  a 
very  confusing  manner,  and  all  about  the 
great  hall  ran  the  pipings  and  whis|K*rings 
and  rustlings  of  the  report  of  what  1  had 
said. 

**He  then  proceeded  to  put  to  Phi-oo  a 
number  of  inquiries  which  were  easier  to 
answer. 

“He  understood,  he  explained,  that  we 
lived  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  that  our 
air  and  sea  were  outside  the  globe — the 
latter  part,  indeed,  he  already  knew  from 
his  astronomical  specialists.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  have  more  detailed  information 


of  what  he  called  this  extraordinary  state 
of  affairs,  for  from  the  solidity  of  the  earth 
the-e  had  always  been  a  disposition  to  re¬ 
gard  it  ns  uninhabitable.  He  endeavored 
first  to  ascertain  the  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature  to  which  we  earth-beings  were  ex¬ 
posed,  and  he  was  deeply  interested  by  my 
descriptive  treatment  of  clouds  and  rain. 
His  imagination  was  assisted  by  the  fact 
that  the  lunar  atmosphere  in  the  outer 
galleries  of  the  night  side  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  very  foggy.  He  seemed  inclined 
to  marvel  that  we  did  not  find  the  sun¬ 
light  t«K>  intense  for  our  eyes,  and  was  in¬ 
terested  in  my  attempt  to  explain  that  the 
sky  was  tempered  to  a  bluish  color  through 
the  refraction  of  the  air.  though  I  doubt 
if  he  clearly  understood  that.  1  explained 
how  the  iris  of  the  human  eyes  can  con¬ 
tract  the  pupil  and  save  the  delicAte  in¬ 
ternal  structure  from  the  excess  of  sun¬ 
light,  and  was  allowed  to  approach  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  Presence  in  order  that 
this  structure  might  he  seen.  This  led  to 
a  comparison  of  the  lunar  and  the  terres¬ 
trial  eye.  The  former  is  not  only  excessively 
sensitive  to  such  light  as  men  can  sec,  but 
it  can  also  §et  heat,  and  every  difference  in 
temperature  within  the  moon  renders  ob¬ 
jects  visible  to  it. 

“The  iris  was  quite  a  new  organ  to  the 
Grand  Lunar.  For  a  time  he  amused  him¬ 
self  by  flashing  his  rays  into  my  face  and 
watching  ray  pupils  contract.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence.  I  was  dazzled  ami  blinded  for  some 
little  time. 

“But  in  spite  of  that  discomfort,  I 
found  something  reassuring  by  insensible 
degrees  in  the  rationality  of  this  business 
of  question  nnd  answer.  I  could  shut  my 
eyes,  think  of  my  answer,  and  almost  for¬ 
get  that  the  Grand  Lunar  has  no  face.  .  .  . 

“When  1  had  descended  again  to  my 
proper  place,  the  Grand  Lunar  asked  how 
we  sheltered  ourselves  from  heat  nnd 
storms,  and  I  expounded  to  him  the  nrts 
of  building  ami  furnishing.  Here  wc 
wandered  into  misunderstandings  ami  cross¬ 
purposes.  due  largely.  I  must  admit,  to  the 
looseness  of  ray  expressions.  I  long  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  him  understand 
the  nature  of  a  house.  To  him  nnd  his 
attendant  Selenites  it  seemed  no  doubt  the 
most  whimsical  thing  in  the  world  that 
men  should  build  houses  when  they  might 
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descend  into  excavations,  and  an  additional 
complication  was  introduced  by  the  at¬ 
tempt  I  made  to  explain  that  men  hail 
originally  begun  their  homes  in  raves  and 
that  they  were  now  taking  their  railways 
and  many  establishments  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  Here.  I  think,  a  desire  for  intel¬ 
lectual  completeness  betrayed  me.  There 
was  also  a  considerable  tangle  due  to  an 
equally  unwise  attempt  on  my  part  to  ex¬ 
plain  about  mines.  Dismissing  this  topic 
at  last  in  an  incomplete  state,  the  Grand 
Lunnr  inquired  what  we  did  with  the  in¬ 
terior  of  our  globe. 

“A  tide  of  twittering  and  piping  swept 
into  the  remotest  corners  of  that  great 
assembly,  when  it  was  at  last  made  clear 
that  wo  men  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  contents  of  the  world  upon  which  the 
immemorial  generations  of  our  ancestors 
had  been  evolved.  Three  times  had  I  to 
repeat  that  of  all  the  four  thousand  miles 
of  substance  between  the  earth  and  its 
center  men  knew  only  to  the  depth  of  a 
mile,  ami  that  very  vaguely.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  Grand  Lunar  nsked  why  I  had 
come  to  the  moon,  seeing  we  had  scarcely 
touched  our  own  planet  yet.  but  he  did  not 
trouble  me  at  that  time  to  proceed  to  an 
explanation,  being  loo  anxious  to  pursue 
the  details  of  this  mad  inversion  of  all  his 
idoas. 

“He  reverted  to  the  question  of  weather, 
and  I  tried  to  describe  the  perpetually 
changing  sky.  and  snow  and  frost  and  hur¬ 
ricanes.  *  Hut  when  the  night  comes. '  he 
asked,  ‘is  it  not  cold?* 

**I  told  him  it  was  colder  than  by  day. 

“  ’And  does  not  your  atmosphere  freeze?' 

“I  told  him  not;  that  it  was  never  cold 
enough  for  that,  because  our  nights  were  so 
short . 

“  *Xot  even  liquefy?’ 

“I  was  about  to  say  ‘No.*  but  then  it 
occurred  to  me  tliat  one  part,  at  least,  of 
our  atmosphere,  the  water  vajiorof  it.  does 
sometimes  liquefy  and  form  dew,  and  some¬ 
times  freeze  and  fonn  frost — a  process  per¬ 
fectly  analogous  to  the  freezing  of  all  the 
external  atmosphere  of  the  moon,  during 
its  longer  night.  I  made  myself  clear  on 
this  point,  and  from  that  the  Grand  Lunar 
went  on  to  speak  with  me  of  sleep.  For 
the  need  of  sleep  that  comes  so  regularly 
every  twenty-four  hours  to  all  things,  is 


part  also  of  our  earthly  inheritance.  On 
the  moon  they  rest  only  at  rare  intervals 
and  after  exceptional  exertions.  Then  I 
tried  to  describe  to  him  the  soft  splendors 
of  a  summer  night,  and  from  that  I  passed 
to  a  description  of  those  animals  that  prowl 
by  night  and  sleep  by  day.  I  told  him 
of  lions  and  tigers,  and  here  it  seemed  as 
though  we  had  come  to  a  deadlock.  For 
save  in  their  waters  there  are  no  creatures 
in  the  moon  not  absolutely  domestic  and 
subject  to  the  Selenites*  will,  and  so  it  has 
been  for  immemorial  years.  They  have 
monstrous  water-creatures,  but  no  evil 
beasts.  And  the  idea  of  anything  strong 
and  large  existing  •outside’  in  the  night  ia 
very  difficult  for  them. 

**  ‘And  these  creatures  slay  men?’  ho 
asked  in  amazement. 

“I  said  that  sometimes  they  did  that, 
but  chiefly  they  killed  cattle  and  such 

beasts. 

"  ‘But  why  do  you  not  kill  them  all?' 

“  *  We  shail,  some  day.  ’  I  said,  and  after 
the  Grand  Lunar  had.  for  some  reason  I 
could  uot  grasp,  worried  over  that  for  a 
little  time,  he  passed  to  other  things. 

“There  was  an  interval  while  he  talked 
with  his  attendants — as  I  suppose,  upon 
the  strange  superficiality  and  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  inan.  who  lives  on  the  mere  surface 
of  a  world,  a  creature  of  waves  and  winds 
and  all  the  chances  of  H|>ace,  who  cannot 
even  unite  to  overcome  the  leasts  that  prey 
upon  his  kind,  and  who  yet  dares  to  in¬ 
vade  another  planet.  During  the  aside.  I 
sat  tbiu king,  and  then  at  his  desire  1  told 
him  of  the  different  sorts  of  men.  He 
searched  me  with  questions,  'And  for  all 
sorts  of  work,  you  have  the  same  sort  of 
men!  Hut  who  thinks?  Who  governs?’ 

“I  gave  him  an  outline  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  method. 

“When  I  had  done,  he  ordered  cooling 
sprays  upon  his  brow,  and  then  requested 
me  to  repeat  my  explanation,  conceiving 
something  had  miscarried. 

“  'Do  they  not  do  different  things  then?’ 
said  Phi-oo. 

“Some.  1  admitted,  were  thinkers  and 
some  officials;  some  hunted,  some  were 
mechanics:  some  artists,  some  toilers.  ‘But 
all  rule.  ’  I  said. 

“  *And  have  they  not  different  shapes 
to  fit  them  to  their  different  duties?' 
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44  ‘None  that  you  can  sec,*  I  said,  * - 

except  perhaps  for  clothes.*  Then,  ‘Their 
minds  perhaps  differ  a  little,’  I  reflected. 

“  ‘Their  minds  must  differ  a  great  ileal.’ 
said  the  Grand  Lunar,  ‘or  they  would  all 
want  to  do  the  same  things.  This  is  not 
the  truth  you  tell  me.* 

“In  order  to  bring  myself  into  a  closer 
harmony  with  his  preconceptions,  I  said 
that  this  surmise  was  right.  'It  was  all 
hidden  in  the  bruin,'  I  said,  ‘but  the 
difference  was  there.  There  were  great 
men  and  small  men.  men  who  could  reach 
out  far  and  wide  and  men  who  could  go 
swiftly,  noisy  trumpet -minded  men  and 
men  who  could  remcmlwr  without  think¬ 
ing.’  As  1  spoke,  the  image  grew  upon 
me. 

“He  interrupted  me  to  recall  me  to  my 
previous  statement.  ’  But  you  said  all 
men  rule?’  he  pressed. 

44  ‘Well,  to  a  certain  extent,’  I  said,  and 
made,  I  fear,  a  denser  fog  with  my  expla¬ 
nation.  He  reached  out  to  a  salient  fact: 
*I)o  you  mean.’  he  asked,  ‘that  there  is 
no  Grand  Earthly?’ 

“I  thought  of  several  people,  but  assured 
him  finally  there  was  none.  I  explained 
that  such  autocrats  and  cm|>eroreas  we  had 
tried  upon  earth  had  usually  ended  in 
drink  or  vice  or  violence,  and  that  the 
large  and  influential  section  of  the  |>eople 
of  the  earth  to  which  I  belonged,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  did  not  mean  to  try  that 
sort  of  thing  again.  At  which  the  Grand 
Lunar  was  even  more  amazed. 

44  ‘Rut  how  do  you  keep  even  such  wis¬ 
dom  ns  you  have?’  he  asked,  and  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  way  we  helped  our 
limited  brains  with  libraries  of  books.  I 
explained  to  him  how  our  science  was 
growing  by  the  united  labors  of  innumer¬ 
able  little  men.  and  on  that  he  made  no 
comment  save  that  it  was  evident  we  had 
mastered  much  in  spite  of  our  social  sav¬ 
agery  or  we  could  not  have  come  to  the 
moon.  Yet  the  contrast  was  very  marked. 
With  knowledge  the  Selenites  grew  and 
changed;  mankind  stored  their  knowledge 
alamt  them  and  remained  brutes — equipped, 
lie  said  this — as  politely  as  jmssible.  For 
a  space  he  pondered,  and  then  began  ques¬ 
tioning  me  very  closely  concerning  birth 
and  the  education  of  men  ami  the  ways 
they  die. 


“He  then  caused  me  to  explain  how  we 
went  about  this  earth  of  ours,  and  I  de¬ 
scribed  to  him  our  railways  and  ships. 
For  a  time  he  could  not  understand  that 
we  had  hail  the  use  of  steam  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  but  when  he  did  he  was  clearly 
amazed.  (I  may  mention  as  a  singular 
thing  that  the  Selenites  use  years  to  count 
by  just  as  we  do  on  earth,  though  I  can 
make  nothing  of  their  numeral  system. 
That,  however,  does  not  matter,  because 
Phi -00  understands  ours.)  From  that  I 
went  on  to  tell  him  that  mankind  had 
dwelt  in  cities  only  for  nine  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years,  ami  that  we  were  still  not 
united  in  one  brotherhood,  but  under  many 
different  forms  of  government.  This 
astonished  the  Grand  Lunar  very  much 
when  it  was  made  clear  to  him — at  first  he 
thought  we  referred  merely  to  adminis¬ 
trative  arcus. 

“  4 Our  states  and  empires  are  still  the 
rawest  sketches  of  what  order  will  some 
day  Ih\  ’  I  said,  and  so  I  came  to  tell  him 
of  struggles  and  competition,  of  annexa¬ 
tions  and  oppressions  and  war.  The  Grand 
Lunar  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  folly 
of  men  in  clinging  to  the  inconvenience  of 
diverse  tongues.  ‘They  want  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  yet  not  to  communicate.’  he  said, 
and  then  for  a  long  time  he  questioned 
me  closely  concerning  war. 

“He  was  at  first  perplexed  and  incredu¬ 
lous.  ‘You  mean  to  say,’  he  asked,  seek¬ 
ing  confirmation,  ‘that  you  run  about  ovei 

the  surface  of  vour  world,  this  world  whose 
• 

riches  you  have  scarcely  begun  to  scrape, 
killing  one  another  for  beasts  to  eat?' 

"I  told  hint  that  was  perfectly  correct. 

“He  asked  for  particulars  to  assist  his 
imagination.  ‘But  do  not  your  ships  ami 
your  poor  little  cities  get  injured?'  he 
asked,  ami  I  found  the  waste  of  property 
and  conveniences  seemed  to  impress  him 
almost  as  much  as  the  killing.  ‘Tell  me 
more.  ’  said  the  Grand  Lunar.  ‘Make  me 
see  pictures.  I  cannot  conceive  these 
things.  ’ 

“And  so  for  a  space,  though  something 

loutli.  1  told  him  the  story  of  War. 

•  * 

“I  told  him  of  the  first  orders  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  war.  of  warnings  and  ultimatums 
ami  the  marshaling  and  matching  of  troops. 

I  gave  him  an  idea  of  maneuvers  and  posi¬ 
tions  and  battle  joined.  I  told  him  of 
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sieges  ami  assaults,  of  starvation  and  hard¬ 
ship  in  trenches  and  of  sentinels  freezing  in 
the  snow.  I  told  him  of  routs  and  sur¬ 
prises  and  desperate  last  stands  and  faint 
hopes  and  the  pitiless  pursuit  of  fugitives 
ami  the  dead  upon  the  field.  I  told,  too, 
of  the  past,  of  invasions  and  massacres,  of 
the  Huns  and  Tartars,  and  the  wars  of 
Mohammed  and  the  Califs,  and  of  the  Cru- 


battlc  of  Manila.  The  Grand  Lunar  was 
so  incredulous  that  he  interrupted  the 
translation  of  what  I  had  said  in  order  to 
have  mv  verification  of  mv  account.  The 

•  w 

Selenites  particularly  doubted  my  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  men  cheering  and  rejoicing  as 
they  went  into  battle. 

“  ‘But  surely  they  do  not  like  it  !*  trans¬ 
lated  Phi-00. 


sades.  And  as  I  went  on  and  Phi-00  trans¬ 
lated,  the  Selenites  cooed  and  murmured  in 
a  Readily  intensified  emotion. 

“I  told  them  an  ironclad  could  fire  a 
shot  of  a  ton  twelve  miles,  and  go  through 
Iweotv  feet  of  iron — and  how  we  could 
steer  torpedoes  under  water. 

"I  went  on  to  describe  a  Maxim  gun  in 
action,  and  what  I  could  imagine  of  the 


*‘I  assured  them  men  of  my  race  con¬ 
sidered  battle  the  most  glorious  experience 
of  life,  at  which  the  whole  assembly  was 
stricken  with  amazement. 

“  ‘But  what  good  is  this  war?'  asked 
the  Grand  Lunar,  sticking  to  his  theme. 

“*Oh!  as  for  good- - *  said  I.  ‘It 

thins  the  population!* 

**  'But  whv  should  there  be  a  need? 
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.  .  .  Of  course,  we  can  understand 

the  pressure,  hut  why  should  there  he  the 
pressure  V 

"I  launched  upon  further  explanations. 

“  ‘You  must  remember,’  I  said,  *  we  are 
only  beginning.  Man  has  scarcely  awak¬ 
ened  to  himself  and  the  universe  about  him. 
All  his  lesson  he  has  still  to  learn.  As  yet 
this  is  only  the  dawn  of  mankind.* 

“The  Grand  Lunar  went  hack  to  my 
meteorological  descriptions,  aud  certain 
things  I  had  explained  about  colors,  for  an 
image. 

“  *  It  is  a  red  dawn.*  he  said. 

“There  came  a  pause ;  the  cooling  sprays 
impinged  upon  his  brow;  and  then  he 
spoke  again. 

“  ‘And  now.’  he  said,  ‘with  all  your 
own  planet  untouched,  you  men  have 
learned  a  way,  we  do  not  know  how,  of 
crossing  the  Great  Outside,  and  you  are 
coining  to  the  moon.  It  is  meet  we  should 
get  ready.* 

“  ‘We  thought  the  moon  was  lifeless,'  I 
Raid. 

**  ‘When  will  the  next  men  come?'  he 
asked.  ‘And  what  will  they  do  when 
they  comet  You — or  he  that  was  with 
you — have  slain  our  children,  twenty  or 
twenty-one  you  have  broken  or  slain.  Of 
that  we  have  yet  to  s[»eak  together.  Is 
that  the  way  with  all?  Will  the  others  do 
likewise?  Do  they  mean  to  bring  this 
War  of  yours  here?  Because  at  first  our 
mooncalf-minders  chased  you  and  the  one 
who  has  gone  back?  You  said  that  such 
things,  or  some  things  like  them,  have  led 
to  war.  Must  we  get  weapons  ready,  and 
balance  all  our  order  afresh,  to  make 
warriors  and  engines  for  the  slaying  of 
men?  Now  wo  have  only  goads  and  en¬ 
gines  for  slaying  mooncalves  and  the  creat¬ 
ures  of  the  deep.  Must  we  also  walk  the 
way  of  death,  ami  guard  our  galleries  for¬ 
ever  against  Death  and  Disorder  from  the 

Groat  Outsider 

“I  looked  at  all  the  splendors  about  me. 
‘They  shall  not  bring  War,’  I  said. 

“  ‘Did  they  semi  you  to  tell  us  that? 
And  how  do  we  know  they  will  do  the 
thing  they  promise?  Did  they  send  you  to 
tell  us  that,  or  do  you  promise  of  your  own 
accord?' 

“  ‘They  did  not  send  me.'  I  answered. 

“  ‘Did  you  say.  men  did  not  semi  you?* 


“  ‘No— I  came.’ 

“  ‘Not  alone.’ 

“  *No.  But  the  other  who  came  with 
me  lives,  I  fear,  no  more.* 

“  ‘Has  he  uot  gone  back  to  earth,  then, 
because  he  slew  our  children?  We  have 
not  spoken  of  it  heretofore.  Of  that  we 
have  yet  to  speak  together.’ 

“  *1  wish  I  could  think  he  was  back  ou 
earth.*  I  said,  and  began  to  explain  to  him 
more  clearly  just  how  1  had  made  Ca- 
vorile.  and  my  motives  in  coming.  I  felt 
the  taint  of  human  folly  hang  about  me 
until  I  could  make  myself  clear  to  him.  1 
had  no  thought  but  to  tell  the  truth  to 
him.  And  as  I  unfolded  my  thought,  the 
Grand  Lunar  called  to  his  aid  two  special¬ 
ists  in  natural  philosophy,  who  interro¬ 
gated  me  very  closely  upon  my  discovery. 
I  was  able  iu  a  little  while  to  get  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  with  them,  and  at  last  to  eluci¬ 
date  what  had  lieen  a  puzzle  to  me  ever 
since  I  realized  the  vastness  of  their 
science,  namely,  how  it  is  they  themselves 
have  never  discovered  favorite.  I  find 
they  know  of  it  as  a  theoretical  substance, 
but  they  have  always  regarded  it  as  a 
practical  impossibility  because,  for  some 
reason,  there  is  no  helium  in  the  moon, 
aud  helium  is  clearly  an  essential  factor  in 
the  final  surfacc-tcm|»cring. 

“In  the  course  of  this  conversation  it 
liecamc  apparent,  I  hardly  know  how,  that 
the  making  of  favorite  is  my  secret,  ami 
unknown  on  earth  now  that  I  am  away. 
Now  that  I  have  had  time  to  reflect,  it 
seems  to  n»e  that  it  was  perhaps  a  little 

indiscreet -  But  yet,  nfter  all,  was  it 

indiscreet?  There  was  no  change  iu  the 
things  about  me.  as  that  point  grew  clearer. 
The  Grand  Lunar  went  on  with  his  ques¬ 
tions  for  a  space.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
committed  any  indiscretion,  after  all.  in 
telling  him  the  truth. 

“There  is  something  in  the  presence  of 
this  vast  calm  intellect  that  disinclines  me 
for  any  deception.  I  feel  most  intensely 
that  I  want  to  bring  the  earth  before  him. 
to  develop  the  contrast  of  our  lives,  to 
come  in  that  manner  in  rnpport  with  this 
mightiness  of  mind.  When  favorite  and 
the  sphere  ami  my  journey  had  been  made 
clear  to  him,  ami  all  my  motives,  and  1 
had  made  an  apology  for  the  folly  and 
violences  of  Bedford  in  which  I  had  par- 
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ticipated,  the  Grand  Lunar  said  that  ho 
had  heard  enough  from  me  for  a  space 
and  that  he  had  need  to  think,  and  after 
certain  ceremonies  of  departure  I  was  re¬ 
placed  in  my  litter  and  brought  to  my 
present  apartments  near  this  apparatus. 
And  after  an  interval  of  repose,  I  am  here 
transmitting  this  message,  and  hero  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  shall  remain  until  it  shall  please  the 
Grand  Lunar  to  declare  his  thinking  at  an 
end  and  to  send  for  me  again. 

“I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  undisturbed 
long  enough  to  transmit  so  full  an  account 
of  what  has  jiasscd  in  this  astonishing  en¬ 
counter.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  so  while 
the  impression  was  still  fresh  and  vivid  in 
ray  mind,  though  already  I  fear  much  has 
escaped  me.  I  hope  in  my  next  audience 
that  I  shall  be  ablo  to  make  clear  to  him. 
what  at  present  is.  I  fear,  obscure,  that  the 
vehemence  and  cruelty  of  war  is  us  an¬ 
tipathetic  to  me  as  it  is  to  him.  and  tliHt  1 
have  no  intention  in  the  future  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  secret  of  my  substance  to  earth, 
except  under  Buch  safeguards  as  shall 
render  an  interplanetary  tragedy  impossible. 
1  feel  convinced  he  will  clearly  understand 
ray  attitude — the  attitude  of  all  enlightened 
men.  Once  I  have  made  this  explanation, 
I  have  no  doubt - *’ 

Here  the  message  breaks  off. 

But  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
Cavor's  confidence  in  the  Grand  Lunar 
was  misplaced.  He  had  talked  of  War. 
he  had  talked  of  all  the  irrational  violence 
of  men.  and  then  he  had  confessed  that 
upon  himself  alone  hung  the  possibility 
— at  least  for  a  long  time— of  any  further 
men  reaching  the  moon.  The  line  the  cold 
inhuman  reason  of  the  moon  would  take 
seems  plain  enough  to  me.  and  a  suspicion 
of  it  seems  to  be  even  dawning  in  that  last 
message  of  Cavor’s.  Oue  imagines  him 

(tiib 


going  about  the  moon-world  with  the 
remorse  of  his  indiscretion  growing  in  his 
mind.  During  that  lime  the  Grand  Lunar 
was  thinking  over  the  new  situation.  We 
imagine  obstacles  of  some  sort  prevented 
Cavor  getting  to  his  electromagnetic  ap¬ 
paratus  again.  Perhaps  he  was  having 
fresh  audiences  and  trying  to  evade  his 
previous  admissions.  Who  knows?  For 
a^  whole  week  no  message  reached  us. 
Then  a  grimly  significant  enigma  came,  the 
broken  beginnings  of  two  sentences. 

The  first  was: — 

“I  was  mad  to  let  the  Grand  Lunar 
know - " 

There  was  an  interval  of  jarhaps  a  min¬ 
ute.  One  imagines  some  interruption  from 
without.  A  departure  from  the  instrument 
— a  dreadful  hesitation  among  the  looming 
masses  of  apparatus  in  that  dim  hluc-lit 
cavern — a  sudden  rush  back  to  it,  full  of 
a  resolve  that  came  all  too  late.  Then, 
as  if  it  were  hastily  transmitted,  came: — 

“Cavoritc  made  as  follows  :  take - ” 

There  followed  one  word,  a  quite  un¬ 
meaning  word  as  it  stands:  — 

“Ulna.  '* 

And  that  is  all.  * 

It  may  be  he  made  a  hasty  attempt  to 
spell  ‘•useless*’  when  his  fate  was  close 
upon  him.  Whatever  it  was  that  was 
happening  al>out  that  apparatus.  I  fear 
only  too  certainly  that  it  was  something 
that  will  prevent  our  ever  hearing  from 
the  moon -world  again.  For  my  own  part, 
a  vivid  dream  has  come  to  my  help,  and 
I  sec,  almost  as  plainly  as  though  I  had 
seen  it  in  actual  fact,  a  blue-lit,  disheveled 
Cavor  struggling  in  the  grip  of  a  great 
number  of  Selcnitos  and  being  forced  back¬ 
ward  step  by  step  out  of  all  speech  or  sign 
of  his  fellows,  forevermore,  into  the  Un¬ 
known — into  the  dark,  into  a  living 
death. 
end.  ) 
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OX  the  river  of  life  as  I  float  along, 

I  we  with  the  spirit’s  sight 
That  many  a  nauseous  weed  of  wrong 
Has  root  in  a  seed  of  right. 

For  evil  is  good  that  has  gone  astray. 

And  sorrow  is  only  blindness. 

And  the  world  is  always  under  the  sway 
Of  a  changeless  law  of  kindness. 

The  commonest  error  that  truth  can  make 
Is  shouting  its  sweet  voice  hoarse. 

And  sin  is  onlv  the  soul's  mistake  - 
In  misdirecting  its  force. 


And  love,  the  fairest  of  all  fair  things 
That  ever  to  man  descended. 

Grows  rank  with  nettles  and  pois'nous  stings 
Unless  it  is  watched  and  tended. 

There  could  not  be  anything  better  than  this 
Old  world  in  the  way  it  l>egan. 

And  though  some  matters  have  gone  amiss 
From  the  great  original  plan. 

And  however  dark  the  skies  may  appear. 

And  however  souls  may  blunder. 

I  tell  you  it  all  will  work  out  clear. 

For  good  lies  over  and  under. 


INSIGHT 


Of  late  we  have  had  an  influx  of  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  Old  World  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  inferiority  of  woman's  brain 
as  compared  with  man's.  Both  an  Italian 
and  a  German  scientist  have  pointed  out  to 
us  the  fact  that,  while  woman  has  done 
many  great  things,  she  has  never  done  the 
greatest  things,  even  in  her  own  realms. 
There  has  l>een  no  woman  Shakespeare, 
Beethoven.  Hugo.  Meissonier,  Praxiteles, 
but,  sadder  still,  there  are  no  women  who 
in  cooking,  dressmaking  or  millinery  can 
compete  with  the  achievements  of  the  inen 
in  these  essentially  feminine  vocations. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  which  seems 
to  bear  directly-  on  this  subject.  Between 
the  lines,  the  reader,  if  possessed  of  an 
analytical  mind,  may  find  one  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  why  woman  is  not.  never  was 
and  probably  never  will  l»e  man's  equal  in 
any  of  the  arts,  trades  or  sciences: — 

“Most  people  say  that  all  their  lives  they 
have  heard  women  declare  that  they  ’de¬ 
spise  the  work  of  washing  dishes.'  Hav¬ 
ing  heard  this  statement  from  lioyhood  to 
date,  some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  in¬ 
vented  a  dish-washing  machine — a  machine 
perfect  and  complete  in  every  particular. 

“I  speak  not  as  an  enthusiastic  inventor, 
but  as  an  engineer  and  manufacturer  with 
more  than  thirty  years’  experience — one 
whose  patents,  more  than  forty  in  number, 
have  earned  large  fortunes  and  are  now 
supporting  more  than  three  hundred 
people;  patents  with  net  earnings  to 
present  owners  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

’’The  machine  was  not  only  complete 
from  a  mechanical,  effective  aud  sanitary 
stand  point,  but  was  of  exceedingly  small 
cost  to  the  purchaser— only  about  five 
dollars.  It  can  be  used  in  every  house 
having  city  water  in  the  kitchen. 

“I  have  seen  a  lady,  dressed  in  her  Sun¬ 
day  clothes  and  wearing  kid  gloves,  wash  a 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  pieces  in  less  than 
sixty  seconds,  and  in  a  manner  better 
than  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
work  to  be  done  by  usual  methods  in 
thirty  minutes — better  because  hotter  water 
could  be  used,  better  because  dishes  could 
not  be  broken,  and  l»etter  because  of  the 
absolutely  sanitary  manner  in  which  alone 
the  machine  could  ojtcratc. 
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“Notwithstanding  the  facts  heretofore 
stated,  no  invention  ever  fell  more  flat.  I 
spent  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  in  trying 
to  get  it  on  the  market,  but  the  women 
did  not  1 rant  it.  the  girl  in  the  kitchen 
would  not  ujw  it.  The  situation*  was  ex¬ 
actly  this:  The  housekeeper  who  did  not 
have  a  servant  ’could  not  afTord  it';  those 
who  do  have  servants  are  indifferent, 
many  of  them  saying.  ‘Wo  pay  the  girl 
for  all  her  time;  it  makes  no  difference  to 
us  whether  she  washes  the  dishes  in  thirty 
seconds  or  requires  an  hour — that  is  her 
business,  not  mine.* 

“They  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
sanitary  side  of  the  question.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  dishes  cannot  l>e  broken  seem¬ 
ingly  of  any  interest;  most  of  them  say. 
’If  my  girl  breaks  a  dish.  I  take  the  cost 
from  her  week’s  wages.* 

“Would  men  so  turn  down  a  machine 
that  they  could  use  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
factory?  The  result  of  the  experience  here 
described  has  caused  me  to  determine  never 
again  to  invent  or  manufacture  anything 
that  must  Ik*  purchased  by  women,  except 
something  for  them  to  wear;  but  not  being 
in  that  line.  I  shall  never  be  u  benefactor 
to  the  female  portion  of  the  human  race." 

I  ran  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  man's 
statement.  Brimming  with  sympathy  for 
the  assistants  in  my  own  household  who 
have  to  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to 
the  cleansing  of  dishes,  I  bought  one  of 
these  dish-washing  machines  when  it  was 
first  placed  upon  the  market.  I  tried  it 
myself  and  found  it  to  l>e  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it.  In  delightful  anticipation, 

I  introduced  it  to  my  housekeeping  assist¬ 
ants.  by  whom  it  was  used — just  once. 
“It  was  more  bother  than  it  was  worth." 
was  their  explanation.  “I  can  do  it  easier 
the  old  way.**  has  been  the  report  of  three 
capable  and  unusually  intelligent  women 
skilled  in  all  the  departments  of  house¬ 
keeping.  And  yet.  accordiug  to  the  clock 
and  my  own  observation,  the  old  way 
takes  them  double  the  length  of  time  at' 
the  very  least  calculation.  In  desperation. 

I  began  to  lend  my  dish-washer  to  some  of 
my  intellectual  and  anxious  women  friends, 
who  kept  no  maid,  and  who  complained  to 
me  that,  while  they  enjoy  catering  to  the 
appetites  of  their  own  families  and  while 
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they  look  upon  cooking  as  a  pleasure,  they 
begrudge  the  time  spent  upon  the  cleansing 
of  dishes.  Each  one  hailed  the  idea  of  a 
dish-washer  with  delight.  Not  one  pul  it 
into  use  the  second  time.  It  was  *-j»  great 
deal  of  bother"  to  get  the  water  hot 
enough,  they  said,  and  they  were  more 
used  to  the  old  way.  So  the  poor  deserted 
little  machine  stands  in  the  corner  of  the 
attic  in  my  seashore  house,  with  all  its 
willing  impulses  to  help  womankind  shut 
in  its  little  tin  heart.  The  gifted  author 
of  the  al»ove  letter  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  only  in  the  invention  of  something 
that  will  enhance  women's  appearance  can 
there  rest  any  hope  of  success  for  the  in¬ 
ventive  mind.  It  is  said  that  the  road  to  a 
man’s  heart  lies  in  his  stomach;  the  road 
to  a  woman’s  pocket  lies  through  her  van¬ 
ity.  A  dear,  delightful,  lovable  creature 
is  woman,  but  her  lack  of  logic  renders  it 
difficult  to  In*  of  actual  service  to  her  in 
the  practical  realms  of  life. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  three-fourths  of  my 
feminine  renders  will  bo  seized  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  possess  one  of  these  dish-washers. 
They  will  believe  they  have  the  qualities 
lacking  in  those  whom  I  have  encountered, 
and  their  tirst  impulse  will  l»c  to  write  and 
nsk  me  for  the  address  of  the  inventor. 

To  avoid  this  trouble  on  their  part,  and 
a  consequent  disappointment.  I  will  state 
right  here  that  the  machine  lias  been  taken 
from  the  market  and  is  no  longer  manu¬ 
factured. 

As  for  my  own  purchase*.  I  intend  to 
keep  it  as  an  heirloom  for  future  genera¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  unearthed  a  thousand 
years  from  now.  after  this  country  has 
undergone  some  of  nature's  periodical  con¬ 
vulsions.  ami  its  discovery  may  serve  to 
puzzle  wise  men.  and  interest  students  of 
antiquity. 

I  like  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  (tossihilitics 
of  this  kind  for  my  unfortunate  dish-wash¬ 
ing  machine,  since  its  mission  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  has  been  so  abbreviated. 

Whatever  woman's  gifts  may  be.  she 
Tacks  the  concentration  necessary  to  make 
her  great. 

She  lacks  system. 

She  lacks  patience  to  await  results. 

And  she  is  distracted  bv  many  details 
which  do  not  interfere  with  men's  minds 
when  they  are  intent  upon  a  purpose. 


She  is  concerned  with  how  she  looks  and 
with  what  she  wears. 

But  why  is  all  this? 

Man  thinks  only  of  what  he  does,  yet 
when  he  has  finished  his  task  for  the  day', 
he  occupies  himself  with  woman,  and  he 
wishes  her  to  Imj  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
soothing  to  the  mind. 

It  was  the  original  design  of  Nature  that 
this  should  be  so. 

If  man  had  only  been  content  to  leave 
things  as  God  ordained  them,  all  would 
have  been  well  with  the  sexes. 

Hut  tirst  he  began  to  sneer  at  woman's 
duties  as  trivial  and  unim|>ortant.  and  then 
he  iH-gan  to  pity  her  as  *a  poor  weak 
creature,  subject  to  his  will  or  whim,  und 
dependent  upon  him  for  pleasure,  happi¬ 
ness,  occupation  and  position. 

Next  he  began  to  neglect  her.  Now 
there  is  a  peculiar  fact  which  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  running  all  through  nature,  that 
daughters  more  frequently  resemble  their 
fathers  iu  mind  and  manner  than  do  sons. 
However  carefully  a  man  may  select  a 
pretty,  pug-nosed,  unintcllcetual  woman 
for  a  wife,  nature  often  forces  upon  him 
an  aquiline-nosed,  brilliant  daughter,  es¬ 
pecially  if  his  wife  loves  him  devotedly, 
and  is  prime  to  gaze  with  admiration  upon 
his  aquiline  features,  and  to  adore  his 
mental  superiority.  It  was,  I  doubt  not. 
some  daughter  of  her  father  who  first  dared 
wander  from  woman's  true  sphere  and 
attempt  to  make  a  life  for  herself,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  man.  It  was  impossible  for  her 
to  la*  content,  like  her  pug-nosed  mother, 
with  the  ridicule,  the  sneers  and  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  men. 

And  so  she  opened  Pandora's  box  for 
her  sex. 

And  1  can  imagine  the  horror  of  her 
father  over  the  thought  that  his  daughter 
had  so  unsexed  herself,  and  his  admoni¬ 
tion  to  her  to  emulate  her  mother — forget¬ 
ting  utterly,  as  men  do.  all  the  results  of 
fatherhood:  once  the  child  is  conceived, 
they  seem  to  think  her  a  purely  maternal 
creation,  and  whatever  her  traits  may  be. 
they  shirk  all  sense  of  responsibility  re¬ 
garding  them.  Though  her  weaknesses 
may  Ik*  identical  with  those  of  their  own 
early  youth,  the  mother  is  blamed  for 
them.  Who  ever  heard  a  father  confess 
that  a  prodigal  daughter  was  the  reflection 
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of  himself,  even  when  the  whole  world 
was  conscious  of  the  fact? 

But  however  aquiline  the  daughter's 
nose, and  however  liRe  her  father's  her  trend 
of  mind,  the  “eternal  feminine”  is  yet 
there  in  her  brain,  as  God  intended  it  to 
l>e.  In  the  field  of  achievement  she  ac¬ 
complishes  much,  but  never  the  most. 
She  does  well,  but  never  the  best.  She 
is  often  grand,  but  never  great.  She  was 
not  meant  to  be  a  colossal  figure,  but 
a  picturesque  one.  She  is  erratic  and 
spasmodic  as  a  worker,  and  not  given 
to  being  logical  or  consistent  even  in 
her  own  realm,  as  the  letter  I  quote 
testifies. 

But  had  man  been  ready  to  appreciate 
her  originul  virtues,  to  Ik*  patient  with  her 
weaknesses,  to  sympathize  with  her  labors, 
&nd  to  admire  her  excellent  domestic 
qualities,  he  would  not  need  to  devote  so 
much  time  now  to  dissertations  regarding 
her  mental  inferiority. 

She  would  never  have  essayed  to  be 
superior  in  the  mental  realm  had  men 
given  her  smiles  instead  of  sneers,  admira¬ 
tion  instead  of  pity,  as  she  went  about  her 
ordained  way. 

Of  all  sentiments  which  are  possible 
to  the  human  heart,  woman  least  desires 
pity  from  man.  Though  her  realm  by 
Nature  was  meant  to  la*  more  restricted 
than  his,  yet  was  she  Queen  therein — 
Queen  Consort  of  the  King,  from  whom 
•he  had  a  right  to  expect  companionship 
and  respect,  not  ridicule  or  pity. 

All  this  talk  of  equality  and  inequal¬ 
ity  of  the  sexes  is  senseless.  Nature 
created  man  and  woman  as  two  parts 
of  one  whole.  Each  is  dependent  upon 
the  other — each  is  necessary  to  the 
other.  Neither  should  pity  the  other, 
any  more  than  the  hand  should  pity 
the  arm  or  the  breath  pity  the  heart. 

Sire,  when  you  pity  us,  I  say 
You  waste  your  pity.  Let  it  stay, 

Well  corked  and  stored  upon  your  shelves. 
Until  you  need  it  for  yourselves. 


We  do  appreciate  God's  thought 
In  forming  you.  lM*forc  He*  brought 
Us  into  life.  His  art  was  crude. 

But  oh.  so  virile  in  its  rude, 

Large,  elemental  strength;  and  then 
He  learned  His  trade  in  making  men, 
Learned  how  to  mix  and  mold  the  clay 
And  fashion  in  a  finer  way. 

How  fine  that  skilful  way  can  bo 
You  need  but  lift  your  eyes  to  see; 

An»l  we  are  glad  God  placed  you  there 
To  lift  your  eyes  and  find  us  fair. 

Apprentice  labor  though  you  were. 

He  made  you  great  enough  to  stir 
The  best  anti  dec|K*st  depths  of  us. 

Aud  we  are  glad  He  made  you  thus. 

Aye!  we  are  glad  of  many  things; 

Gt>d  strung  our  hearts  with  such  fine  strings 
The  least  breath  moves  them,  und  we  hear 
Music  where  silence  greets  your  ear. 

We  suffer  sot  But  women's  souls. 

Like  violet-powder  dropped  on  coals, 

(Jive  forth  their  Iwst  in  anguish.  Oh, 

The  subtle  secret!  that  we  know 

Of  joy  in  sorrow,  strange  delights 
Of  ecstasy  in  pain -filled  nights. 

Anti  mysteries  of  gain  in  loss 
Known  but  to  Christ  upon  the  cross! 

Our  tears  are  pitiful  to  you? 

Look  how  the  heaven -reflecting  dew 
Dissolves  its  life  in  tears.  The  sand 
Meanwhile  lies  hart!  upon  the  strand. 

How  could  your  pity  find  a  place 
For  us.  the  mothers  of  the  race? 

Men  may  1m*  fathers  unaware. 

So  poor  the  title  is  you  wear. 

But  mothers — who  that  crown  adorns 
Knows  all  its  mingled  blooms  and  thorns, 
And  she  whose*  feet  that  pain  hath  trod 
Hath  walked  upon  the  heights  with  God. 

No.  offer  us  not  pity's  cup. 

There  is  no  looking  down  or  up 
Between  us;  eye  looks  straight  in  eye: 
Born  equals,  so  we  live  and  die. 
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HELEN  gently  turned  the  handle  of 
the  door  and  peeped  in.  The 
small  lamp  was  still  glowing  under  its 
pink  shade  over  the  girl’s  lied,  hut  Joy 
was  asleep. 

The  Duchess  crept  softly  to  her  side  and 
looked  down.  So  strong  was  the  mother- 
instinct  in  this  childless  woman's  heart 
that  she.  who  had  never  tasted  the  delight 
of  the  “good-night”  nursery  visit,  who 
had  never  known  the  stealthy  gloating 
over  one’s  treasure — one’s  very  own ! — who 
had  never  known  the  rush  of  protecting 
tenderness  over  the  helpless  lieing  that 
owes  one  the  very  breath  of  life,  felt  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sweet  pain  of  all  these  emo¬ 
tions  stir  her  heart  over  the  child  of  her 
adoption.  Here  at  last  was  a  child;  and 
she,  who  had  been  cheated  of  mother¬ 
hood's  first  joys,  was  now  pleased  to  cheat 
herself  with  the  fancy  that  she  could  still 
trace  some  baby  graces  in  her  foundling. 
Childish  enough  looked  the  sleeping  face 
in  its  soft  relaxation;  childish  the  aureole 
of  curling  hair,  as  pale  as  morning  sun¬ 
shine  and  as  fine  as  gossamer  threads; 
childishly  pouted  the  lips  and  childishly 
lay  the  small,  curved  hands,  one  Hung 
outside  the  pink  coverlet,  the  other  curl¬ 
ing  up  to  the  mouth.  Just  so  Helen  had 
seen  many  a  peasant  -child  lie  in  itswoodencot. 

Ah! — she  bent  closer — wliat  a  sobbing 
sigh!  The  little  one  had  liecn  weeping; 
the  long  lashes  were  still  matted  and  wet 

with  tears!  Vet  it  was  onlv  as  a  child 

• 

may  cry.  for  now  in  her  sleep  she  smiled 
and — what  was  this?  Shilling  lietween 
her  fingers  was  the  string  of  pearls;  Joy 
had  fallen  asleep  holding  them  to  her  lips. 
Helen's  heart  melted  altogether  within  her. 
In  her  loneliness,  her  strangeness,  her  fa¬ 
tigue  and  excitement,  this  poor  child  had 
turned  for  consolation  to  the  only  thing 
that  had  come  to  her  from  her  mother — 
* ’from  one  who  loved  her!"’ 


'•What  do  you  know  of  my  mother, 
madamcf"  That  had  been  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  she  had  asked  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  alone  together.  Alas!  what  could 
Helen  tell  that  innocence  about  her  mother? 

“She  is  dead.  She  loved  you.  She 
wished  inc  to  have  you."  had  been  the 
hesitating  answer.  The  girl  had  given  her 
a  quick,  strange  look,  and  had  fallen  back 
into  her  shy  silence. 

The  thought  of  the  poor  mother  and  of 
her  sacrifice,  the  pity  of  it,  brought  the 
tears  to  Helen’s  eyes.  Then,  after  her 
fashion  of  carrying  everything  beyond  the 
world,  she  prayed  God  to  help  her  to  Ik*  a 
faithful  mother  to  His  forlorn  creature ;  she 
prayed  for  a  blessing  upon  her  new  duties, 
and  most  earnestly  for  one  upon  the  young 
creature. 

“Oh,  my  God. “  she  said,  “let  these  Ikj 
the  last  tears  of  sorrow  that  she  may  shed 
in  this  house!” 

As  Helen  reentered  her  own  sitting-room, 
she  found  her  husband  seated  by  the  wood- 
fire.  He  looked  up.  and  his  face  became 
softened  with  that  glance  of  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  so  long  known,  yet  as  ever  dearly 
prized  by  her — that  look  which,  after 
fourteen  years,  had  still  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  her  heart  flutter  like  that  of  a  happy 
girl. 

“I  have  just  been  looking  at  the  child; 
she  is  asleep.”  And,  as  she  spoke  the 
words,  the  thought  of  the  ineffable  joy  it 
would  have  liecn  to  look  at  a  child  of  his 
and  hers  struck  her  to  the  heart  like  a 
dagger-stab.  But  in  the  very  grip  of  her 
own  pain  she  noticed  how  his  face  changed. 
In  an  instant  she  was  on  her  knees  liesidc 
him.  her  arms  round  his  neck.  “But  we 
are  very  happy,  Cluny.  are  wc  not?” 

He  caught  her  to  him  with  the  same  ex¬ 
traordinary  passion  he  had  already  shown  4 
that  evening.  She  disengaged  herself  to 
look  into  his  face,  her  hands  pressed 
against  his  shoulders.  The  loose  sleeves 
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of  her  dressing-gown  fell  back  from  her 
white  arms. 

Beautiful!  Oh.  she  was  that  indeed! 
thought  the  man.  as  he  contemplated  her. 
But  it  was  not  for  her  beauty  alone  he  now 
loved  her  as  he  did — his  Helen ! 

He  clasped  his  feverish  hands  round  her 
wrists,  and  madly  kissed  the  lovely  arm 
up  to  the  soft  curve  of  the  elbow. 

“My  saiut!  my  love!  my  wife!”  cried 
he,  almost  beside  himself. 

Through  his  ardor,  the  sense  of  the 
trouble  seething  withiu  him  betrayed  itself 
to  her  quick  feminine  perception.  She 
l>egan  to  tremble. 

“Cluny,  what  is  it?  Tell  me.  You 
are  not  yourself;  you  have  not  lieen  your¬ 
self  this  evening.” 

“Have  I  not?”  said  he.  aud  devoured 
her  lovely  face  with  his  piteous  eyes. 
“Forgive  me.  my  beloved.” 

Again  she  put  her  arms  about  him.  unci 
drew  his  head  with  her  maternal  gesture  to 
l>eautiful  rest  on  her  bosom. 

“I)o  not  speak.”  said  she;  “I  think  I 
know.”  The  echo  of  many  tears  had 
come  into  her  voice.  She  paused  for  a 
moment.  “You  have  never  let  me  guess 
it,”  she  said  at  last,  “till  to-night.  But 
you.  too,  have  mourned  for  our  silent 
house,  for  our  love  that  has  been  so  |K*rfect, 
so  great,  yet  has  had  to  remain  so  sterile.” 

He  interrupted  her  with  broken  word#, 
not  daring  to  lift  his  head  from  her  cou- 
fiding  breast.  “Ilis  happiness.  ”  lie  mur¬ 
mured.  “required  nothing  more.  He  had 
never  felt  the  want  of  children,  so  long  as 
he  hail  her.  So  long  as  he  kept  her. 

.  .  .  She  was  his  all.” 

She  smiled  as  she  answered,  but  he  felt 
only  how  her  bosom  heaved. 

“You  are  too  good  to  me.  Cluny.  In¬ 
deed.  I  have  l»cen  too  happy.  No.  no,  do 

Book  III.— A 

"And  thy  life  shall  hang  iu  doubt  before  thee, 
morning  thou  shalt  say,  would  God  it  were  even 
morning  !  DruUronom  1 . 

XX. 

The  lower  terrace- walk  l»eneath  the  sun- 
warmed  crumbling  wall,  against  which  the 
apricots  merged  from  green  immaturity  to 
red  and  yellow  pulpiness;  where  well-nigh 
all  the  year  round  the  bees  hummed  over 


not  call  me  a  saint!  ’Tis  so  easy  to  help 
others  a  little.  And  you  know,  Cluny, 
you  know,  I  try  to  be  good ;  I  am  afraid 
of  the  judgments  of  God.  You  all  talk  of 
my  charity,  my  piety.  It’s  not  true,  i t *s 
all  cowardice.  I  want,  so  to  speak,  to 
bribe  the  Almighty  into  leaving  me  my 
happiness.  Oh,  I  feel  such  a  terror  some¬ 
times!” 

Her  voice  came  more  faintly.  The 
man  tightened  his  grasp  of  her  and  lifted 
his  head.  Their  eyes  sought  each  other’s 
almost  like  those*  of  two  frightened  children. 

“Oh,  Cluny,”  she  cried,  “do  you  ever 
feel  afraid,  twi” 

“My  God.  yes!” 

“Ah,  darling!”  It  was  a  great  cry; 
all  the  joy,  the  pride  of  the  woman  loved, 
rang  in  it. 

After  a  pause*,  during  which  the  warm 
comfort  of  her  presence,  the  magic  of  her 
beauty,  the  intoxication  of  his  love,  be¬ 
gan  to  invaele  the  man’s  whole*  being,  she 
suddenly  rose  to  her  feet.  Unconsciously 
triumphant  in  her  loveliness  she  stood, 
looking  down  at  him.  half  shyly,  half 
victoriously.  The  long  ropes  of  her  hair, 
unpinned  but  not  yet  untwisted,  fell  on 
cither  side*  of  her  shoulders  to  her  knees. 
The  pillar  of  her  throat  rose  proudly.  The 
firm  sweep  of  her  bosom  showed  superb 
under  the*  folels  of  lace.  Through  droop¬ 
ing  lids  her  sweet  e*ye*s  caressed  him.  her 
te*eth  gleamed  between  lips  part  eel  for  a 
little  happy  laugh. 

“Since  mon  seigneur.”  she*  said,  “still 
loves  his  old  wife*,  after  all,  why  should 
either  he  or  I  fear?” 

And  Favereau’s  words  once  more  echoed 
in  Cluny ’s  ear: 

“You  have  the  present  still,  man.  He 
who  knows  how  to  hold  the  present  must 
not  fear  the  future.” 

Week  Later. 

and  thou  shall  fear  day  aud  night.  ...  In  the 
'  And  at  even  thou  shall  say.  would  God  it  were 

the  old-fashioned  thyme  and  balm-mint 
beds;  where  it  was  a  black  day  indeed  if 
there  were  not  at  least  a  few  rays  of  sun¬ 
shine  to  Ik*  trapped — this  was  the  canon’s 
favorite  walk.  And  here  at  certain  hours, 
changing  according  to  the  seasons,  he  was 
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wont  to  read  his  breviary ;  wont  also, 
on  rare  occasions,  to  grant  himself  a  de¬ 
lightful  snatch  of  leisure  over  some  well- 
worn  little  ivorv-yellow  volume — Vergil’s 
“Georgies.”  from  the  fonts  of  Aldus  Ms- 
nutius,  it  might  be.  Balmy-scented,  sun- 
kissed.  were  these  moments  of  self-indul¬ 
gence,  sung  to  by  the  humming  of  those 
bees  that  Vergil  loved,  shot  through  with 
a  pipe  of  birds,  woven  in  with  color  and 
shadow. 

These  sheltered  twenty  yanls  of  homely 
garden  beauty  fao  different  from  the  almost 
royal  pleasure-grounds  originally  laid  out 
by  the  pompous  Le  Notre)  were  therefore 
known  as  “the  Canon’s  Walk.”  And 
“the  canou’s  hour,”  understood  to  be 
piously  devoted  to  the  breviary,  was  re¬ 
spected  by  ull  the  inhabitants  of  Luciennes 
dowu  to  the  smallest  blouse  in  the  garden. 
80  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  good  priest 
was  not  without  some  twinges  of  con¬ 
science  on  the  occasions  above  mentioned, 
when  (the  spirit  of  Maro  irresistibly  allur¬ 
ing  him  to  commune  through  flower  and 
sunshine  and  wiug  -  murmurs )  he  had 
yielded,  and  lingered  in  his  retreat  beyond 
the  appointed  limit.  Nay.  there  had  been 
days  when  the  crime  of  having  hurried  over 
so  little  over  the  breviary  in  order  to  dally 
with  the  fascinating  pagan  hail  actually 
lain  heavy  on  his  soul ! 

On  this  morning,  though  the  autumn 
had  advanced  by  yet  another  week  since 
the  radiant  afternoon  when  the  guests  had 
arrived  at  Luciennes;  though  red-aud- 
yellow  leaves  played  the  part  of  ruddy 
ghosts  of  long-eaten  apricots  against  the 
wall;  though  in  the  wild-balsam  boils, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  wall's  shallow, 
heavy  bead*  of  dew  still  marked  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  last  night's  frost,  so  much  summer 
lingered  in  this  happy  spot  that  the  canon, 
with  half  his  prayers  still  unread,  hail 
lapsed  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  into 
his  favorite  corner  on  the  ancient  stone 
bench.  It  was  quite  warm  in  the  sun; 
the  bees  were  very  melodious,  the  smell 
of  the  herbs  was  heavy -sweet.  The  very 
amiable  little  devil  that  had  charge  of  the 
canon's  weaknesses  found  his  task  un- 
wontedly  easy.  Somehow  the  breviary 
slipped  down  from  the  canon's  knees  to 
the  ground. 

The  canon  knew  the  words  by  heart ;  he 


went  on  murmuring,  in  tune  with  the 

rustling  leaves: 

Spirit!!*  enim  aru  super  met  dutcis;  et 
hereditas  mca  super  met  et  fay-urn. 

Alleluia,  alleluia." 

And  away  floated  the  soul  of  the  canon 
on  the  wings  of  l»ees  ami  breeze. 

“Sweeter  than  honey  ami  the  honey¬ 
comb.  How  beautiful!”  he  thought;  and 
while  his  delicate,  scholarly  mind  moved  in 
harmony  with  his  thankful  heart,  his  eyes 
were  lost  in  the  blue  of  a  happy  sky. 

But — 

”  Mine  ubi  jam  emlaaum  cavcU  ad  *idera  eorll 

Karr  per  icMatcinliquidaiu»ukpcxcri*aj{ucm.  .  .  . 

Content  plator." 

whispered  the  imp  in  his  car.  Back  came 
the  canon's  soul  from  the  realms  of  spirit¬ 
ual  sweetness  to  a  charming  pagan  earth, 
astir  with  the  humming  of  Vergil's  honey- 
seekers. 

In  some  most  extraordinary  manner  the 
little  vellum  Aldine  (heathen  from  title- 
page  to  colophou)  now  lay  upon  his  kneel 
It  o]»ened  slowly,  quite  of  its  own  accord, 
like  a  flower  unfolded  to  the  sun,  at  the 
very  jmssagr — that  favorite  page  of  the 
canon's,  upon  which  the  set  of  the  print 
on  the  yellowing  paper,  the  harmonious 
proportions  of  word  and  line,  the  shapely 
Petrarcan  lettering,  were  dear  to  him  ns 
the  sight  of  a  well-known  aud  well-loved 
fare. 

“Aha.  ray  friend,  I  catch  you  at  it!” 
said  a  loud  jeering  voice. 

Thus  rudely  recalled  from  floating 
circles  of  elysian  |K*oce,  the  canon  opened 
his  eyes  with  a  start. 

“I  was  meditating,”  he  began,  with 
great  dignity.  “It  is  a  frequent  habit  of 
mine  to  take  a  text  of  my  breviary  for 
morning  contemplation.” 

He  spoke,  serenely  persuaded  of  his  own 
blameless  innocence,  when  his  glance  fell 
upon  the  volume  oj>en  on  his  knees.  Ilis 
jaw  dropped. 

“So  I  sec,”  cried  the  doctor,  with  his 
great  laugh.  “Aha!”  and  nipj>cd  the 
l*»ok  from  his  friend's  lap. 

The  canon  blushed,  then  winced  to  sec 
his  delicate  treasure  caught  by  two  leaves 
like  a  butterfly  by  its  wings.  He  stretched 
out  a  protecting  hand,  which  the  doctor, 
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glorying  in  his  advantage,  met  with  an 
elbow. 

**  'Surely,  *  says  the  Duchess,  ‘you  would 
not  think  of  disturbing  the  canon  at  his 
meditations'.'  *Oh,  yes,’  says  the  gar¬ 
dener,  ‘Mr.  the  canon  is  down  there,  but 
Mr.  the  doctor  is  not  dreaming  of  disturb¬ 
ing  him  at  this  hour?'  And  Jacques, 
sweeping  the  valley  over  there  with  his 
yelp:  'Not  that  way,  nt’sieu!  Not  thul 
wav!  M’aieu  le  chanoiue  is  praying.' 
Aha!  I  could  get  myself  a  reputation  for 
sanctity  too  on  those  terms.  Eh,  the  fine 
meditation!”  And  the  doctor  read  out: 

••  *  lUum  n«tco  plncuianc  Apibu*  mini  be  rr  moron 

Uuod  nrc  coucubitu  indulgent.  ucc  corpora 

argues 

In  Vcncrcm  solvunt.  aul  fetus  nixihii-.  edunt.’ 

‘‘Ticns,  tiens,  I  couhl  meditate  on  that 
myself,  mere  curer  of  bodies  as  1  urn.” 

The  poor  canon  writhed,  as  much  |*er- 
haps  on  account  of  the  doctor's  butchery 
of  lilt  and  quantity  as  from  the  human 
irritation  of  one  caught  napping,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  color  dee|iened 
on  his  cheek.  The  hand  which  conveyed 
the  comforting  pinch  of  soul!  to  his  nostrils 
shook  perceptibly.  He  Hung  quite  a  shame¬ 
faced  glance  at  the  doctor,  and,  closing  his 
snuff-box,  said  with  humility: 

“I  hope  1  have  never  posed  as  a  saint. 
Doctor.  But  if  I  have  unwittingly  ltd  any 
one  to  think  that  of  me,  I  am  justly  pun- 
ished  by  Iming  found  out  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  was  giving  full  vent  to  self- 
indulgence  and  sloth.  Occasions  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  indeed!" 

The  doctor  looked  quickly  at  the  stately 
white  head  bent,  and  the  expression  of  his 
good-natured,  mocking  face  changed.  He 
cleared  his  throat,  closed  the  Aldine  care¬ 
fully  and  laid  it  bnck  on  the  other's  knee. 
Next  he  stooped  and  picked  up  the  brev¬ 
iary,  dusted  it  and  deposited  it  on  the 
bench. 

‘•(Hi.”  he  said  then,  in  a  detached  voice, 
“if  there  were  more  of  them  like  you.  I'd 
begin  to  believe  in  the  use  of  saints!  A 
pinch  from  your  box.  Canon.” 

Their  eyes  met.  It  was  with  comfort¬ 
able  sympathy  and  understanding. 

“Ah.  aha,  hum!”  said  the  doctor,  and 
snuffed  noisily.  “Well.  now.  my  gossip, 
that  I  have  run  you  down,  I  suppose  we 
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can  have  a  few  moments'  quiet  talk.  Not 
to  beat  about  the  bush :  how  do  you  think 
things  are  going  ou  with  our  friends  up 
yonder?” 

He  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 
The  canon  turned  .towurd  him  with  some 
surprise  and  concern. 

“What  makes  you  say  that?” 

“Ah.  mon  Dicu!” — I«cbel  shrugged  his 
shoulders — "to  have  your  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  suppose.  Look  here,  my  good 
sir,  you  are  the  kee|M*r  of  consciences  up 
there.  1  am  kec|H*r  of  mere  l>odies,  even 
as  I  said  just  now.  But  we  are  always 
coming  across  each  other  for  all  that.” 
He  saw  a  flicker  of  controversial  triumph 
in  the  canon's  eye.  and  hastily  proceeded 
with  his  good-natured,  brutal  frankness: 
“I  have  not  looked  you  up  to  waste  my 
lime  upon  arguments  of  theodicy,  you  may 
be  sure;  I  have  too  much  to  do  with  this 
life  and  this  life's  mechanisms  just  now. 
Briefly,  then,  you  have  influence  that  I, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  cannot  pretend  to. 
I’ll  not  discuss  it.  Well,  then,  you  had 
better  use  it.”  Again  the  stubby  finger 
came  into  play.  “Get  the  Duchess.”  said 
the  doctor  slowly,  “to  rid  her  house  of 
that  girl." 

The  m«»t  profound  astonishment,  grad¬ 
ually  merging  into  consternation,  became 
depicted,  in  waves  so  to  s|tcak.  on  the  can¬ 
on's  face. 

“The  child?”  he  stammered. 

“Child  !"  snorted  the  doctor.  “Now. 
look  here.  Canon,  do  not  speak  in  n  hurry. 
If  you  pretend  to  be  able  to  guide  souls, 
you  ought  to  base  your  judgments  upon 
something  more  than  mere  externals.  Oh, 
you  call  that  little  minx  a  child  on  the 
strength  of  her  baby  curls  ami  her  little 
face?  Now  just  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  effect  that 
child  produces  upon  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  There's  Dodd,  the  fine  Yankee 
fellow.  Eh?  What  docs  he  think  of  the 
child?" 

More  and  more  disturbed  became  the 
priest's  face. 

“Now  that  you  say  so."  he  remarked 
hesitatingly,  “of  course — Mr.  Dodd — in¬ 
deed.  I  believe,  at  least.  I  have  noticed,  he 
is  certainly  not  indifferent  to  Mademoiselle 
Gioja's  presence.” 

“Indifferent!"  snapped  the  doctor. 
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“The  man  does  not  know  what  he's  doing 
when  she’s  near  him.  He’s  mad  for  her 
— mad  !  Well,  now,  let  us  take  the  Mar¬ 
quis  next,  Totol — little  idiot!  He  hates 
and  fears  young  girls,  that  one.  With  a 
girl  he  has  to  mind  his  p’s  and  q’s.  Inno¬ 
cence  and  ignorance  and  timidity — all  that 
sort  of  thing  bores  him.  He’s  afraid  of  it. 
He  has  no  use  for  it!  You  know  his 
jargon;  oh,  he’s  a  pretty  type!  He 
avoided  the  little  one  like  the  plague,  that 
first  evening.  And  now  !  Have  you  seen 
them  together ?  seen  the  way  he  looks  at 
her?  Have  you  watched  him  maneuver  to 
get  out  of  range  of  mama's  eyes  and  in¬ 
veigle  mademoiselle  into  some  deserted 
room  or  cither?  Come,  you  have  seen  them 
together!  He  does  not  seem  to  sec  a 
school -girl  in  her  now— does  he?” 

The  canon's  lips  moved  voicelessly.  The 
anxiety  in  his  eye  grew  more  intense. 

“Well,  since  you  mention  it,“  he  at 
length  murmured,  “once  or  twice  I  have, 
in  truth,  seen  the  Marquis  de  Lormcs  with 
the  girl.  This  morning  in  the  garden 
* - ”  He  passed  his  yellow  silk  hand¬ 

kerchief  over  his  brow.  “But  I  assure 
you.”  he  went  on  eagerly.  “I  assure  you, 
she  did  not  appear  in  the  least  inclined  to 
encourage  his  attentions.  It  was  quite  the 
reverse.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  canon  with 
indulgent  contempt. 

“Quite  the  reverse.”  he  repeated  iron- 
icaUy.  “Quite  so,  my  dear  Canon.  That 
is  the  ty|H*.  to  the  life.  Oh.  don't  I  know 
her.  that  one !  Women  of  that  type  never 
do  seem  to  encourage  any  one.  and  yet  the 
mere  fact  of  their  presence  in  the  room 
will  set  every  man’s  blood  astir.  Look 
you.  my  friend,  I  speak  from  exjwrience. 
I — I,  old  fellow  that  I  am.  I  myself  can 
feel  the  little  demon.”  He  stopjied  to 
laugh  out  loud  at  the  horror-struck  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  priest.  “But  don't  be 
afraid.”  he  went  on  jeeringly;  “it  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  with  me.  I  just 
note  the  symptoms  as  a  scientific  fact,  and 
that  is  all.  As  for  you.  you  have  worked 
so  long  to,  and  succeeded  so  well  in.  trans¬ 
forming  yourself  into  an  old  woman - 

Oh,  well,  you  can  hardly  even  understand ! 
Now  let  me  tell  you  in  one  word  what 
your  child  is:  she’s  a  dangerous  woman ! 
Do  vou  want  to  have  another  definition — 


the  scientific  one?  C’est  une  troublante. 
Would  you  like  a  historical  one?  She  is 
what  your  churchmen  in  the  Middle  Ages 
used  to  call  a  succubus.  And  were  we  still 
in  those  good  old  days  (’pon  my  soul  I 
almost  wish  we  were!),  she  would  be  put 
on  her  trial,  you  would  sit  on  the  bench, 
and  she  would  be  burnt  as  a  witch. 
Listen!  Only  a  few  years  ago.  Madame  la 
Duchesse  yonder  insisted  on  taking  me  to 
a  charity  fancy-fair  at  Versailles.  A 
monster  fair  it  was;  every  kind  and  con¬ 
dition  of  men  and  women.  The  good  ma¬ 
trons  of  the  Faubourg  who  organized  it  (our 
Marquise  in  the  thick  of  it.  of  course)  had 
intrusted  the  flower-stalls  to  the  ‘ladies  of 
the  profession.’  because  they  would  Ik*  the 
most  attractive  to  the  gentlemen.  Eh,  eh, 
charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins!  Well, 
there  was  one  there  of  that  lot.  a  tall  one. 
a  sort  of  lily  to  look  at,  still  and  white  and 
slender.  Ami  all  round  her,  I  tell  you. 
my  poor  friend,  it  was  like  a  swarm  of 
liecs!  It  hummed  with  men,  young  and 
old.  soldiers,  actors,  dukes,  artists,  Jews 
and  Christians,  what  do  I  know — all  our 
golden  youth,  and  all  the  silver  age.  Bah ! 

I  saw  a  minister,  a  surgeon,  a  diplomat, 
and  the  last  poet.  Not  a  flower  left  on 
her  stall,  nor  a  leaf;  heap  of  gold -pieces 
before  her.  She  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  sweep  them  into  her  till.  Once 
or  twice  she  opened  her  mouth,  showing 
the  tip  of  her  white  teeth,  only  wide  enough 
for  the  passage  of  a  disdaiuful  word.  Oc¬ 
casionally  she  looked  up,  and  shot  a  glance 
always  in  the  same  direction  at  one  par¬ 
ticular  man.  Brooding  eye  of  fire!  By 
the  way  (you  may  not  have  noticed  it), 
our  Mademoiselle  Gioja  has.  on  occasions, 
when  she  looks  at  a  particular  j>erson, 
something  of  that  sort  of  glance.  Oh.  it 
is  the  type!  That  lily,  Canon,  was  the 
famous  Laura  Bell.” 

The  canon  started,  ami  then  instantly 
endeavored  to  cover  his  movement.  The 
ejaculation  on  his  lips  he  repressed.  His 
face  became  gray-white.  The  doctor,  en¬ 
grossed  in  his  own  theme,  proceeded  with 
gusto : 

“And  the  young  man  she  looked  at  was 
the  rich  Hungarian.  Count  Wallsee.” 

Again  the  priest  started  ;  Count  Wallsee's 
sensational  ruin  and  his  no  less  sensational 
suicide  had  reached  even  his  hermit  ears. 
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“Oh,  it  is  the  type!”  Monsieur  Leln-1 
went  on.  *  *  And  this  precious  orphan  of  the 
Duchess  lias  got  the  type,  my  friend.  She 
reminds  me  of  no  one  so  much  as  of  la 
Belle  Laura  herself.'* 

The  canon's  happy  morning,  his  mood 
of  charming,  if  reprehensible  placidity,  was 
rudely  disturbed  indeed.  He  knew  the 
doctor  well ;  and,  while  lamenting  his  irre¬ 
ligious  convictions,  he  respected  him  as  an 
earnest  worker  and  a  shrewd  intelligence, 
and  he  loved  him  for  his  unfailing  all- 
hunmn  goodness.  From  such  a  man  a 
warning  was  not  a  thing  to  In*  lightly  put 
aside. 

The  two  again  looked  at  each  other,  and 
it  was  the  same  apprehension  thut  clutched 
at  both  their  hearts.  These  were  lonely 
men — the  one  from  vocation  and  deliberate 
sacrifice,  the  other  from  the  accident  of 
life.  Roth,  in  their  different  ways,  filled 
their  hours  by  ceaseless  work  for  others. 
XU  they  knew  of  home,  of  the  grace  of 
existence,  of  the  Joys  round  the  hearth, 
was  given  to  them  by  Helen.  And  all  the 
rooted  tenderness  a  man  has  in  him  to  give 
wife  and  child,  all  its  overshadowing  so¬ 
licitude.  its  care  and  thought,  its  ceaseless 
preoccupation,  these  two  solitary  men  had 
almost  unconsciously,  most  purely,  given  to 
Helen. 

The  canon,  of  course,  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  motives  which  for  fourteen 
years  had  induced  him  so  persistently  to 
refuse  all  the  preferments  periodically 
offered  to  a  man  of  his  name,  attainments 
and  saintly  reputation,  were  an  unmixed 
devotion  to  his  little  flock  and  a  humble 
desire  of  working  out  his  salvation  in  com- 
punitive  obscurity.  That  Doctor  Lebel. 
again,  had  grown  gray  by  the  bedside  of 
the  country  poor,  when  the  same  amount 
of  work  might  have  placed  one  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  first  rank  of  his  profession  in 
Haris,  was  solely  due  (if  you  believed 
him)  to  his  intolerance  of  fashionable 
humbug,  to  his  determined  preference  for 
the  necessarily  less  degenerate  humanity 
of  the  fields.  “I  like."  he  would  say. 
"to  work  upon  unadulterated  stuff.  I 
like  my  human  nature  in  the  ore." 

The  real  fact,  however,  blissfully  ignored 
by  both,  was  that  their  whole  existence 
had.  for  fourteen  years,  circled  round 
Helen  as  inevitably  as  that  of  a  man  round 


his  natural  home.  Helen!  In  words, 
even  to  each  other,  it  was.  of  course. 
Madame  la  Duchesae.  In  their  heart  she 
was  “Helen.”  their  child,  the  light  of 
their  eyes ! 

The  canon  took  a  fresh  pinch,  and  spilt 
the  half  of  it  in  most  unwonted  sloven 
liness. 

"Bui  surely,  surely,’’  he  urged,  with 
an  attempt  to  reestablish  himself  upon  his 
former  height  of  happy,  charitable  secur¬ 
ity.  and  to  argue  down  the  clamorous 
voices  of  a  thousand  misgivings — "surely, 
ray  dear  Doctor,  you  are  frightening  your 
self — you  are  frightening  me — rather  un¬ 
necessarily.  Granted  that  Gioja  is  perhaps 
too  attractive  to  young  men.  granted  that 
it  is  not  a  very  prudent  thing  for  the 
Duchess  to  have  burdened  herself  with  an 
adopted  child  of  that  age  (having  so  little 
knowledge  of  her  previous  life),  more  than 
this  cannot  be  said.  Her  manner  is  per 
fectly  modest.  She  seems  an  innocent, 
well-brought-up  young  person.  I)o  you 
not  think  sot  Have  you  observed  any¬ 
thing  forward,  anything  displeasing,  in  her 
manner?  As  for  me.  she  has  struck  me,  I 
must  say.  as  |>osscssing  quite  remarkable 
reserve.” 

“Too  much  reserve!  That  Is  the  very 
thing.  ‘Tisn’t  natural.” 

But  the  priest  had  already  found  con¬ 
solation  in  his  own  arguments. 

“It  is  the  maidenly  instinct,  my  good 
Doctor.  Come,  come!  you  see  everything 
black  this  morning.  Why.  the  Duchess 
is  delighted.  And  has  she  not  had  every 
opportunity  of  judging?  She  has  the 
girl  with  her,  morning,  noon  and  night." 

The  doctor  threw  back  his  head.  “The 
Duchess?"  he  said.  “Oh.  don’t  use  that 
as  an  argument,  Canon !  Why,  she’s  an 
easy  to  take  in  as  yourself;  result  of  the 
long  practice  of  charity,  I  suppose.  Sun 
pect  no  evil,  eh?  (Bless  her!  Bless  hcr’t 
But  she's  not  a  clever  woman." 

The  canon  was  amazed.  He  was  shocked 
In  his  ears  it  sounded  almost  like  Ida- 
phemy.  Not  clever?  Not  perfection  — 
their  Helen ! 

“Monsieur  Lebcl!’’  he  exclaimed. 

“No.  Monsieur  de  Hauteroche,  I  am  not 
mad.  I  know  what  I  am  saying.  Who 
wants  her  clever?  Not  I.  Who  wants  her 
different?  Not  I.  She's  forty  times  b.  t- 
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ter  than  the  cleverest  woman  that  ever 
breathed.  She  has  the  intelligence  of  the 
heart,  the  tact  of  the  heart.  Ah.  no  one 
will  ever  beat  her  there!  Look  you.  man: 
it  is  because  she  is  what  she  is  . 
well,  we  need  not  talk  about  that,  you  and 
I.  Hut  things  would  hit  her  hard,  you 
know;  and.  in  short.  I  don't  like  the  look 
of  it  all  up  there.” 

“Why,  then."  said  the  priest,  infectious 
fear  again  invading  all  his  reasoning  fac¬ 
ulties.  “the  best  thing  that  can  happen  is 
that  this  Mr.  Dodd  should  marry  Gioja. 
From  certain  little  indications."  said  the 
canon,  with  an  air  of  great  worldly  acu¬ 
men.  “obtuse  as  I  may  l»e.  my  old  friend, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  young  American 
has  the  most  serious  intentions." 

“Oh.  yes.”  said  the  doctor.  "Yes. 
yes!”  He  lay  back  u|>on  the  launch.  gaz¬ 
ing  upward  at  the  blue  sky  with  vacant 
eves,  and  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets. 

“Why,  then.'*  pursued  the  priest,  de¬ 
lighted.  “Providence  has  already  provided. 
They  must  Ik-  married.  What  more  sim¬ 
ple?  The  young  girl's  future  is  happily 
assured.  And  a  possibly — ah — disturb¬ 
ing  element  is  removed  from  the  house. 
Mr.  Dodd  will  have  to  return  to  America 
very  soon.  And  there  we  are.  And  I 
myself — hein.  what  did  you  say?" 

“I  said,  'marry  them.*"  remarked  the 
doctor,  still  staring  at  the  blue. 

“Marry  them?"  repented  the  other. 
“Of  course." 

“Marry  them."  suid  the  doctor,  "if  you 
can." 

“Hein?"  suid  the  priest  again. 

Monsieur  Lebel  gathered  himself  to¬ 
gether.  Fertile  in  methods  of  expressing 
the  state  of  his  mind  by  the  contortions  of 
his  body,  he  now  drew  himself  up  into  a 
sort  of  hard  knot,  his  arms  clasped  round 
his  knees. 

“Oh.  you  might  marry  Aim  fast  enough. 
But  *Ae  won’t  have  him."  He  suddenly 
unclasped  himself  and  fell  apart,  both 
hands,  lingers  outstretched,  tlung  out  with 
the  utmost  emphasis.  “She's  shown  that 
pretty  plainly.  She  has  her  eye  on  some 
one  else,  (-’anon — the  Duke!" 

The  canon  felt  as  if  he  were  being 
whirled  round  in  some  sudden  and  amaz¬ 
ing  whirlwind:  all  his  thoughts  danced 


giddily,  aimlessly,  like  dry  leaves  in  an 
autumn  blast. 

“But."  he  exclaimed,  feebly  catching 
at  the  dry  leaf  that  bobbed  up  oftenest, 
"she  cannot  marry  the  Duke!" 

There  was  a  pause,  an  awful  pause, 
while  the  doctor  looked  at  the  priest.  The 
canon  felt  his  skin  grow  cold  and  stiffen. 

“No.  she  cannot  marry  the  Duke." 
said  the  other  at  last,  very  slowly.  Then 
he  added  quickly,  with  his  expressive  gest¬ 
ure:  “Don't  misunderstand  me.  Thus 
far  all  is  right,  of  course.  A  week  !  Hut 
have  you  not  noticed?  The  Duke  avoids 
her.  he  is  uncomfortable  near  her.  He  is 
afraid  of  her.  Why?  I  told  you  why,  just 
now.  he  is  a  man.  parblcu.  Afraid  of 
her.  did  Isay?  He  is  afraid  of  himself! 
And.  wlmt  is  more,  the  Duchess  has 
noticed  something  unusual  about  him. 
She’s  asked  me  to  catch  him  and  prescribe 
for  him  to-day.  She  thinks  him  looking 
ill.  She  ought  to  have  asked  you — but  we 
shall  see." 

“Oh!"  cried  the  priest,  and  clasped  his 
hands,  "for  God's  sake.  Doctor!  Oh,  my 
God!"  He  raised  and  shook  his  clasped 
hands.  “This  dreadful  world!  The 
Duke  is  a  man  of  honor.  Lcbcl — besides, 
he  loves  his  wife.  There  is  loyalty  to 
keep  him.  the  sanctity  of  hospitulity. 
You  see.  I  s|H*ak  of  no  higher  rule." 

“Come."  said  the  doctor,  with  affected 
roughness,  “this  is  no  moment  for  jere¬ 
miads.  I  interrupted  your  meditations 
(ahem !)  to-day  because  1  felt  the  matter 
was  urgent  enough.  By  a  stroke  of  good 
luck,  it  appears  that  Monsieur  Favereau  is 
expected  back.  Our  three  good  heads 
together  should  find  a  respectable  way  out 
of  this  business." 

“Unfortunately."  said  the  canon,  still 
heavily  troubled,  “there  is  a  diocesan  meet¬ 
ing  at  Versailles,  this  afternoon.  Even 
now."  said  he  after  consulting  his  watch. 
“I  ought  to  be  thinking  of  making  niv  way 
to  the  station.  Impossible  to  say  if  I  can 
return  to-night  or  only  in  time  for  my  mass 
to-morrow  morning.  It  is  most  unfortu¬ 
nate!" 

“Oh.  to-morrow  will  l»e  time  enough, 
let  us  hope!"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
laugh.  “Time  will  be  wanted — time  and 
tact. 

“To  vary  the  simile,  in  short."  said 
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Monsieur  Lel>el,  briskly,  as  he  accompanied 
the  canou  part  of  the  way  down  the  shady 
avenue  of  chestnuts  toward  the  white  high¬ 
road  leading  to  the  village — “to  vary  the 
simile,  my  old  friend,  there  is  a  serpent  in 
our  paradise,  and  we  must — and  shall — 
get  rid  of  the  creature  before  it  has  time 
to  do  the  mischief  which  is  in  its  serpent 
nature  to  do!” 

XXI. 

It  was  very  cool  in  the  long  drawing¬ 
room  of  the  chiUonu,  where  groups  of 
antique,  gilt-legged,  brocade -covered  furni¬ 
ture  made  islands  in  a  shining  sea  of  par¬ 
quet  flooring.  The  walls,  with  the  old 
pastels  let  into  their  white  panels,  stretched 
to  an  incredibly  high  ceiling,  where  dim 
chubby  cupids,  wreathed  in  azure  ribbons 
and  pale  roses,  chased  one  another  across 
clouded  blue  skies. 

Upon  one  of  the  little  islands,  protected 
from  the  outer  world  by  a  curveting  gilt- 
and- glass  screen,  the  Duchess  and  her 
friend.  Madame  Rodriguez,  sat  under  the 
spreading  fans  of  a  palm.  They  were 
pleasantly  installed  between  the  reseda- 
scented  breeze  that  blew  in  from  one  of 
the  open  windows  and  the  incense  rising 
from  a  fantastically  large  bowl  of  rows 
enthroned  on  a  low  marble  and  gilt-chained, 

altar -like  tripod. 

Helen,  in  her  lilac-tinted  morning-gown, 
lying  back  against  the  pale-green  cushion 
of  the  cause  use,  looked  an  image  of  rest 
and  placidity — rest,  although  her  long 
white  fingers  moved  ceaseleasly  with  flash 
of  knitting-needle  in  the  mass  of  wool  in 
her  lap;  placidity,  although  one  who  knpw 
her  well  might  have  traced  on  her  brow 
and  in  her  eyes  a  secret  weight  of  trouble. 

Nessie,  a  very  antithesis,  sat  on  a  spindle- 
legged  chair  at  a  spindle-legged  writing- 
table — if  indeed  the  verb  “to  sit”  ran 
apply  to  a  kaleidoscopic  change  of  position 
that  never  permitted  a  minute's  quiescence 
in  the  same  attitude.  The  little  lady's 
apricot  cheek  was  flushed ;  her  crisp  hair, 
twisted  this  way  and  that  by  the  frequent 
clutch  of  impatient  Angers,  suggested  an 
impression  of  mutiny  unwonted  in  those 
well-drilled  tresses. 

Five  or  six  sheets  of  paper,  crumpled  or 
torn  across,  lying  around  her.  as  well  as 
ink-stains  on  the  small  lingers  and  even 


one  or  two  upon  the  lace  ruffles  of  that 
elaborate  prim  rose -ribboned  negligS — in 
which  she  had  cut  such  a  charming  figure 
only  an  hour  ago — bore  witness  that  her 
agitation  was  connected  with  the*  inditing 
of  a  letter. 

She  now  Iwnt  her  head  over  the  blotter. 
The  much  nibbled  and  ruffled  goose-quill 
was  plunged  vindictively  into  the  ink. 
Scratch,  scratch,  went  the  nib  in  great 
black  lines  across  the  new  sheet,  with  an 
energy  that  set  every  separate  vaporous 
frill  quivering. 

Suddenly  the  pen  was  dashed  aside  and 
the  writer  wheeled  round  in  her  chair, 
waving  the  result  of  her  labor. 

“Listen.  Helen — 

“  'Mrs.  Nessie  P.  Rodriguez  l»egs  to 
inform  Mr.  Ruy  Antonio  Rodriguez  that 
she  declines  to  have  any  further  communi¬ 
cation  with  him  of  any  kind  or  description 
whatever. 

“  'If  Mr.  Huy  Antonio  Rodrigue*  goes 
on  pestering  Mrs.  Neaaie  P.  Rodriguez  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  she  will  cer¬ 
tainly  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
her  lawyers.  ’ 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?  That's 
pretty  clear,  is  it  not?” 

The  Duchess  turned  the  corner  of  her 
brow  without  looking  up.  Then  she  said 
gently : 

“I  would  not  send  that,  Nessie.” 

Mrs.  Nessie  P.  Rodriguez  hereupon  fell 
into  a  violent  state  of  indignation,  in  which 
she  fluttered  and  |>ccked  about  as  effectively 
as  a  robin  in  a  rage. 

*‘(>h.  would  you  not,  though!”  This 
was  sarcastic.  ”No,  of  course  you  would 
not.”  This  was  sheer  temper.  “If  your 
Duke  played  the  same  games  on  you  as 
Rodriguez  docs  on  me,  you  would  just 
turn  up  your  eyes  to  heaven  and  pray  for 
his  soul.”  This  was  scathingly  contempt¬ 
uous.  Then  she  l>ecame  pathetic.  ‘‘Oh, 
it's  very  easy  for  you  to  talk!  I'd  for¬ 
give  the  Duke  anything  myself;  but  when 
you  have  to  deal  with  a”  (sob)  “low-down 
sort  of”  (sob)  “brute,  like  Rodriguez 

- "  Here  her  feelings  became  too  deep 

for  words. 

Helen  had  raised  her  eyes.  Her  voice, 
after  Nessie's  vibrating  nasal  anger,  fell 
like  balm. 

“He  is  your  husband.” 
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At  this  the  human  robin  literally  fluttered 
into  the  air.  Down  went  the  pen  on  one 
side,  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the  other.  The 
small  feet  stamjR*tl.  the  small  fists  gestic¬ 
ulated.  . 

“And  that's  the  very  worst  thing  about 
the  whole  sickening  business.  My  hus¬ 
band  !  My  husband !  Lord.  I  could  for¬ 
give  him  anything  but  that!*’ 

She  gave  an  angry  laugh.  And  then — 
for  the  saving  grace  of  real  humor  extends 
in  many  directions — futile  rage  fell  away, 
and  the  comical  side  of  her  situation  l>egan 
to  assert  itself. 

“Well.  I  am  not  built  like  you.  Helen, 
and  that's  all  about  .it.  I  am  just  sick 
of  being  treated  like  an  automatic  machine 
for  the  delivery  of  banknotes.  *Pon  my 
soul,  that  Rodriguez  thinks  he  hus  only  to 
drop  a  penny  stamp  in  the  slot,  and  out 
will  come  a  check  !  It  isn't  even  always  a 
penny.  I  have  known  him  to  do  it  on  a 
halfpenny  postcard.  Faugh!  No.  now 
there  isn't  a  mite  of  good  in  your  going 
on  like  that.  Helen.  I  have  not  got  one 
spark  of  Christian  feeling  left  for  that 
man.  No,  and  I  am  not  going  to  pray 
for  his  conversion.  Why,  we  might  meet 
again  in  the  next  world !  And  I  don’t 
think  my  halo  would  sit  at  all  comfortably 
if  I  did  not  know  he  was  having  a  real 
good  frizzle  somewhere  else." 

Her  familiar  cackle  sounded  quite  heart- 
whole  and  refreshing.  Helen  smiled  with 
indulgent,  amused  rebuke,  as  upon  a  kitten 
or  a  child  or  some  other  irres|»onsible  but 
delightful  little  animal. 

Madame  Nessie  picked  up  her  pen.  ami 
nibbled  it  with  her  head  on  one  side, 
restored  to  good  humor  by  a  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  own  wit. 

A  footman,  in  his  pink  -  and  -  white 
striped  morning-jacket,  came  round  the 
screen  and  presented  a  telegram  on  a  tray. 
“For  madame, "  he  said,  holding  it  under 
Nessie 's  hand. 

“Mercy!”  said  she.  and  eyed  it  with  a 
sidelong,  shy  glance.  Then  she  snapped 
up  the  folded  blue  paper  and  watched  the 
servant *s  retreating  figure  critically.  “He's 
a  well-trained  young  man.  Helen.  I 
wonder  how  long  he  stood  at  the  door  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  pause  in  our  conversation.  I 
expect  my  voice  carries  some  way.*’ 

“Jean  is  a  good  lad.”  said  Helen,  who 


took  deep  personal  interest  in  every  member 
of  her  household;  **I  do  not  think  he 
would  listen  at  the  door.  Your  telegram, 
Nessie?” 

Madame  Rodriguez  turned  the  bit  of 
paper  over  and  over. 

“I  don’t  like  the  look  of  it.”  she  said 
childishly.  Then  she  stuck  her  little  finger 
under  the  wafer  and  pulled  it  open.  The 
next  minute,  “Mercy!”  she  cried  again, 
this  time  in  shrill  distress,  and  rose,  hands 
rigidly  stuck  out,  in  a  doll-like  attitude  of 
dismay. 

“My  dear!”  exclaimed  Helen,  and 
anxiously  approached  her. 

Rut  the  other  impatiently  shook  off  the 
kindly  touch. 

“I  don’t  l»elieve  it.”  she  muttered  to 
herself.  “It’s  a  horrid  lie. ”  She  crumpled 
the  dispatch  convulsively,  the  next  moment 
smoothed  it  out  again,  reread  it  with  start¬ 
ing  eyes  and  mouthing  lips.  Then,  with 
a  scream  of  dismay.  “Helen,  Helen,  what 
shall  I  do?”  she  cried,  allowed  the  blue 
slip  of  paj»er  to  flutter  from  her  hand,  and 
sinking  into  her  chair,  rocked  herself  back¬ 
ward  and  forward. 

Now  really  alarmed,  her  friend  took  up 
the  telegram,  and  read  for  herself : — 

“Don  Ruv  Rodriguez  dangerously  ill — 
typhus.  Begs  you  will  not  come — fear  of 
infection.  Send  immediately  four  thousand 
francs  for  necessary  expenses.  Matter  most 
urgent.  I  transmit  his  dying  love. — 
Ma.nuei,  Cortez  y  Mendoza,  Grand  Hotel. 
Biarritz.” 

“Oh.  oh.  oh!”  moaned  Nessie.  “Read 
it  out.  Helen!”  Listening,  she  punctu¬ 
ated  each  sentence  with  a  short,  sharp 
groan.  * ‘  What  docs  he  say  it  is  now  ?  Ty¬ 
phus!”  She  sat  up.  A  flicker  of  doubt 
appeared  in  her  distraught  eye.  She  sud¬ 
denly  grew  calmer.  “Typhus.  That's 
new.  That's  a  new  disease.  He's  never 
had  typhus  yet.  What  does  typhus  run  to?” 

The  Duchess,  who  had  assimilated  the 

contents  of  the  dispatch  to  her  great  relief 

(having  sufficient  knowledge  of  Mousieur 

Rodriguez*  previous  history  to  feel  very 

little  anxietv  on  the  score  of  his  health 
• 

news  I,  and  who  was  moved  with  no  little 
indignation  against  one  who  could  play  so 
successfully  upon  a  woman's  tenderness, 
answered  dryly  enough : 
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“Four  thousand  francs.” 

An  agony  of  doubt  distorted  Nettie's 
countenance.  •‘That's  cheap.”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  jumping  to  her  feet  once  more. 
“Lord's  sakes,  perhaps  it's  true!"  She 
clutched  her  friend's  wrist  and  shook  it 
violently.  “Don't  say  it’s  true!"  And. 
bursting  into  tears,  she  once  again  dropped 
on  her  chair. 

The  crunch  of  the  doctor's  heavy  foot  on 
the  gravel  sounded  from  outside.  His 
sturdy  hulk  presently  filled  up  the  open 
window -space. 

“Heyday  1“  said  the  cheery  voice,  as  its 
owner  paused  to  look  in.  “what  have  we 
here?"  lie  untidily  stuffed  the  bandana 
handkerchief  with  which  he  was  mopping 
his  brown  shining  face  into  the  side-pocket 
of  his  alpaca  jacket,  and  advanced,  sud¬ 
denly  professional.  The  soles  of  his  coun¬ 
try-made  boots  squeaked  on  the  polished 
boards.  “Hysterics,  eh?” 

Madame  Rodriguez  had  indeed  become 
quite  convulsive  in  her  distress.  The 
doctor  surveyed  her  with  a  somewhat 
callous  eye.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
Duchess,  who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
administer  consolation. 

“Leave  her  alone,  madarnr, “  he  said. 
“It  is  the  very  worst  thing  in  the  world  to 
fuss  about  a  hysterical  patient.  Now. 
my  treatment  is  to  pour  cold  water  gently 
down  the  neck,  and  then  to  leave  the 
afflicted  jH-raon  quite  alone,  in  a  thorough 
draft  if  possible.  I  have  never  known  it 
to  fail.  Allow  me  to  ring  for  some  cold 
water." 

Not  regarding  the  situation  as  serious, 
and  amused  by  the  sudden  listening  tension 
that  had  come  over  Nessie's  figure,  as  well 
jus  by  Monsieur  Lebel's  quizzical  expression, 
even  tender-hearted  Helen  was  unalde  to 
refrain  from  laughter. 

“Hush,  Doctor,"  she  murmured,  trying 
in  vain  to  keep  the  note  of  mirth  from 
her  voice;  “she  has  had  bad  news." 

Madame  Rodriguez  sprang  to  her  feet, 
indignation  for  the  nonce  overriding  all 
other  emotions. 

“Doctor."  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘you  arc  a 
perfect  brute !  Helen !  how  dare  you 
laugh!"  She  settled  her  ruffled  feathers 
and  assumed  an  air  of  great  dignity.  “Iam 
going  to  pack  my  trunks,  anyhow,  and  take 
the  first  rail  to  nurse  my  dying  husband !" 


“Wait.  Neasie.  wait!"  urged  the 
Duchess,  and  stretched  out  a  detaining 
hand.  “Oh.  truly,  darling.  I  am  not 
heartless,  but — the  fact  is.  I  don't  quite 
believe  in  that  telegram." 

Nessie  folded  her  arms.  “How  dare 
you.  Helen!"  * 

“May  one  see.  madamef"  interposed  the 
doctor.  And.  without  waitiug  for  further 
permission,  he  took  up  the  dispatch. 

“You  know,  Nettie."  went  on  Helen, 
eye  and  tone  pleading  pardon  for  the 
merriment  that  still  shook  her — “you  know 
last  week  it  was  influenza,  and  that  was 
fifteen  thousand  francs." 

"Oh,  you  have  made  us  all  aware  of  the 
gentleman's  ways,"  said  the  doctor. 
Then,  with  his  great  laugh,  tapping  the 
bit  of  pa|»er.  he  added.  “  And  I  am 
afraid — for  your  sake.  I  am  afraid — there 
is  not  a  shred  of  truth  in  this." 

But  Nettie,  for  no  reason  that  cam  In* 
assigned,  was  determined  to  view  matters 
on  the  tragic  side. 

“Oh!"  she  cried,  with  a  sharp  ejacula¬ 
tion  that  was  like  the  pop  of  a  champagne 
cork.  She  shook  herself  free  of  the 
Duchess.  "I'm  going  to  pack,  anyhow," 

The  doctor  was  as  resourceful  by  loftg 
habit  as  he  was  good-natured  by  disposi¬ 
tion. 

"Ah,  well — hold!  It  is  easy  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  without  putting  one’s  self 
out  so  much.  Look  here.  now.  there's  an 
old  colleague  of  mine  at  Biarritz;  I'll 
telegraph  to  him  this  very  moment.  With 
precedence  we'll  have  the  answer  in  an 
hour." 

“Then-,  Nessie.  what  a  good  idea!" 
cried  Helen. 

But  Ncssie  had  stalked  majestically  to 
the  door.  Even  as  the  doctor  sat  down  to 
write,  she  halted  and  looked  back  at  them, 
a  being  destined  so  completely  by  nature 
for  the  light  side  of  existence  that  all  her 
efforts  at  tragic  indignation  and  wifely  con¬ 
cern  succeeded  only  in  making  her  some¬ 
how  more  comical  than  in  her  gayest 
moments.  Shrilly,  solemnly  and  warningly 
she  called  out  to  her  friend  across  the  long 
room — Titania  playing  at  Cassandra : 

“May  you  never  feel  what  it  is  not  to 
know  whether  you're  going  to  be  a  widow 
or  not !" 

The  doctor  laughed  out  loud,  ns  his 
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atylographic  pen  fled  along  the  telegram 
form.  Hut  Helen’s  face  changed. 

‘*What  a  horrible  thing  to  say!”  she 
murmured  slowly,  as  if  to  herself. 

“Just  ring  the  bell,  will  you.  madame?” 
said  the  doctor. 

Helen  was  neither  nervous  nor  morbid. 
The  very  sound  of  the  doctor's  matter-of- 
fact  voice  was  sufficient  to  dispel  her 
momentary,  inexplicable  feeling  of  impend- 
ing  calamity. 

Brushing  away  the  mental  cloud,  she 
did  ns  the  doctor  bade  her,  anti  stood 
smiling  whilst,  in  his  characteristic  way, 
he  gave  directions  to  the  footman. 

“Here,  Joseph — no,  by  the  way,  you're 
John,  you  are;  well,  it  docs  not  matter 
anyway — take  this  to  the  chemist — I  mean 
to  the  post-office — to  l>e  made  up.  Tut. 
tut!  I  mean,  forwarded  at  once,  with 
precedence,  understand  ?'* 

As  the  door  closed  on  the  servant.  Ix»l»el 
wheeled  round  his  chair,  clapped  his  liands 
on  his  knees  and  drew  the  long  breath 
which  generally  preceded  his  entry  into 
professional  matters. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “here  I  am.  Where 
is  my  patient?  Where  is  the  Duke?” 

“He  will  be  here  in  a  minute.  He  said 
he  would  ride  to  Versailles  and  l»c  back  for 
luncheon.”  She  clas|M*d  her  fingers  over 
her  knitting  and  glanced  up  at  the  friendly 
face.  “I  am  anxious,”  she  went  on. 

“Oh,  pooh!”  said  the  doctor. 

“No,  indeed.  Doctor,  he  is  not  well;  I 
have  never  seen  him  like  this  before.  Of 
course  he  does  not  complain;  he  won't 
even  admit  that  he  is  ill.  But  he  does  not 
eat,  he  does  not  sleep.  He  is  restless. 
He  walks  and  walks,  and  rides  and  rides, 
as  if  to  shake  olT  something — I  don't  know 
what — something  that  seems  to  Ik*  coming 
over  him.” 

“Kh,  eh?”  said  the  man  of  medicine, 
reflectively,  with  his  chin  on  one  side  and 
his  fingers  burrowing  in  beard  stubble. 
“Temper  short?  Irritable?” 

“Oh.  no,  no,  no!”  she  cried.  “He  lias 
never  been  tenderer  to  me.  never  sweeter 
in  his  courtesy  to  every  one  around  him. 
He  laughs,  he  talks;  but  there  is  a  sad 
look  on  his  face.  Doctor,  when  he  does  not 
know  that  I  am  watching.” 

“Ah!”  commented  Monsieur  IjcIr*1.  and 
the  wandering  fingers  reached  his  ear. 


where  they  halted,  pcnsivcjy  pulling. 

“I  am  afraid,”  Helen  pursued,  “some- 
linn's.  that  he  may  be  feeling  some  illness 
coming  upon  him;  that  he  is  trying:  to 
fight  against  it,  to  keep  it  from  me.  His 
first  thought  is  always  for  me.”  Sud¬ 
denly  something  in  the  doctor’s  attitude 
struck  her  as  alarming.  Instantly  every 
fiber  of  her  living  thrilled  to  terror. 

“Doctor,  you  don't  think -  Oh,  my 

God.  is  he  really  going  to  l>e  ill?” 

••Ill?  Not  he.”  said  the  doctor. 
“There  now,  there  you  go!  Nothing,  I’ll 
warrant,  that  you  ami  I  cannot  cure.  Eh, 
a  splendid  constitution,  famous  type, 
madame,  famous  type!  Doesn’t  give  us 
doctors  much  work,  nor  ever  will  either.  ’  ’ 
He  patted  her  white  fingers  with  his  kind, 
ugly  hand.  “I'll  have  a  look  nt  him, 
since  you  wish  it.  But  he  mustn't  know. 
I>e&ve  it  to  me.”  He  stood  up,  legs  wide 
apart,  in  his  favorite  attitude.  “Liver,” 
Raid  he.  “The  liver,  madame — it  is  a 
prosaic  subject,  but  even  our  Duke  has  a 
liver.  I  am  glad  to  say — the  liver  can  play 
the  devil  with  a  man  sometimes;  excuse 
the  word.” 

The  wife's  ear  was  now  strained  to  other 
sounds  than  the  doctor's  laugh,  reassuring 
as  it  was.  She  had  caught  the  footfall  of 
a  tired  horse  under  the  avenue  trees. 

“There  is  Clunyl”  she  cried. 


“All  said  and  done,  there  is  no  denying 
it."  the  doctor  had  to  admit  to  himself,  as 
Cluny  came  in,  “that  is  a  charming 
fello  v.“ 

A  moment  before,  drawing  up  a  rapid 
diagnosis  baaed  on  his  own  observations 
and  the  Duchess's  confidences,  he  had 
come  to  rather  uncomplimentary  and  alarm¬ 
ing  conclusions: 

“A  poor  weak  man!  The  little  white 
witch  has  brought  him  to  the  point  of 
mental  conflict  already.  Sapristi,  it  was 
time  indeed  to  interfere!  Kh !  and  he 
married  to  that  woman!  Ah,  God,  the 
pitiful  race!” 

But  the  entrance  of  the  Duke,  the  mere 
fact  of  his  handsome  and  courteous  pres¬ 
ence.  the  smile  and  the  genuinely  cordial 
greeting,  produced  their  wonted  effect. 
That  the  man  could  smile  so  kindly  when 
he  was  so  unmistakably  weary,  both  in 
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miu«l  ami  body.  at  once  placed  him  in  the 
rank  of  those  whose  errors  elicit  pity  and 
not  condemnation. 

It  did  not,  however,  take  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  doctor's  eye  many  seconds  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  things  were  more  wrong  with 
the  Duke  than  he  had  anticipated.  And 
while,  with  an  assumption  of  more  than 
usual  boisterousness.  Monsieur  Lebcl  re¬ 
turned  his  patron's  salutation,  his  glance, 
running  over  the  unconscious  patient’s  face 
and  figure*.  took  note  of  small  significant 
details  :  the  dilated  pupil,  the  beaded  brow, 
the  notable  emaciation  of  the  hands,  the 
restless  foot,  the  quick  look  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  in  apprehension  of  something  or 
some  otic. 

“Decidedly,"  thought  Monsieur  Lebel 
again,  “it  was  high  lime!” 

“Ah,**  said  Cluny,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  “how  c«kjI  and  restful  it 
is  here!”  He  looked  at  his  wife  wistfully, 
and  then  sharply  away  again,  as  if  the 
sight  of  her  face  stung  him. 

“Well,  you  are  pretty  hot,  I  should 
say."  said  the  doctor,  balancing  his  round 
bulk  on  the  edge  of  the  cause  use.  "It 
looks  as  if  you  were  goiug  in  for  banting 
all  of  a  sudden.  Such  athleticism  !  Always 
on  the  move!  Aha!  I  begin  to  siisihtI 
it's  all  on  account  of  the  American  cousin. 
Want  to  show  what  a  sportsman  a  French¬ 
man  can  lie,  eh?" 

Me  slid  his  squat  fingers  upon  the 
Duke's  wrist.  Cluny  made  an  iin|>aticnt 
movement  to  shake  of!  the  touch.  But 
Doctor  Lebel  gripped,  looking  hard  at 
him.  And  with  a  faint  smile  and  shrug 
the  Duke  submitted. 

There  was  half  a  minute’s  pause. 
Helen,  with  parted  lips  and  anxious  face, 
watched  the  doctor’s  countenance,  now  set 
into  gravity.  He  looked  up  suddenly  and 
with  determination  smiled  at  her. 

“Bravo!"  he  cried,  dropping  the 
patient’s  hand.  “I  always  said  you  had 
the  best  constitution  in  the  province.” 

But  “Diable.  diable!”  was  what  he  was 
rrying  to  himself;  “hard  as  wire,  and  as 
Jerky  as  a  telegraph  needle!’’ 

“What,  I!"  said  the  Duke,  rising. 
"Oh.  I'm  as  strong  as  a  horse." 

He  strolled  over  to  the  window  and 
stood  a  moment  looking  out.  Doctor 
Lebel  rolled  off  his  seat  and  followed  him. 


“Don’t  overdo  the  exercise  though,"  he 
insisted.  “You've  grown  thinner.” 

Beneath  them  the  garden  sloped  down  to 
the  chestnut  alley.  The  last  bloom  of 
roses  starred  hedge  and  standard.  The 
•cent  of  the  reseda  and  of  the  late  honey¬ 
suckle  was  very  sweet  iu  the  sunshine. 
• 

From  a  hidden  sward  came  the  whirr  of  a 
mowing-machine:  somewhere  out  of  sight 
rose  the  song  of  a  fountain:  it  was  all  very 
peaceful  and  homelike.  The  sky  was  very 
blue;  the  green  and  the  flowers  were  very 
lM*autifuI;  the  air  very  still.  This  garden 
Cluny  hml  loved  to  call  his  paradise,  but 
deep  to-day  was  the  melancholy  sweeping 
in  upon  his  soul  as  he  gar.cd  down  upon  it. 

All  at  once,  after  a  rigid  second  that 
marked  the  checking  of  a  shudder,  he 
turned  abruptly  away;  a  white  straw  hat 
and  the  flutter  of  a  white  dress  had  np- 
|H*ared  among  the  rose  bushes. 

“Ah.”  said  the  doctor,  quietly,  “there 
goes  mademoiselle.” 

Helen  came  up.  linked  her  arm  into  her 
husband's,  and  drew  him  again  to  the 
window.  The  figure  of  Joy,  busily  en¬ 
gaged  among  the  flowers  with  garden 
scissors  and  basket,  now  moved  distinctly 
into  view. 

“The  dear  child.  "  said  Helen;  "look  at 
her!  Isn’t  she  pretty?” 

The  doctor's  words  and  smile  had  almost 
reassured  her  on  Cluny ’s  account.  She 
had  recovered  something  of  her  radiance. 

“I  wonder."  she  went  on.  “how  1  ever 
managed  to  live  without  a  daughter.  See 
how  she  settled  those  roses  for  me."  point¬ 
ing  to  the  great  silver  bowl.  “A  fairy 
could  not  have  done  it  better.  I  find  her, 
you  must  know,  taking  things  off  my 
hands  in  the  most  natural,  unobtrusive 
way  in  all  the  world.  I  call  her  *mv  deli¬ 
cate  Ariel.*  (I  know  you  have  read 
Shakes) *eare.  Doctor.!  And  then  her  tact, 
her  good  taste!  Always  the  same  pretty 
modesty.  She  is  shy.  of  course,  but  only 
as  a  baby  princess  might  be.  Don’t  you 
think  so.  Cluny?  Ah.  von  must  agree 
with  me  there,  nt  least !  There  is  a  little 
want  of  enthusiasm  toward  my  daughter.” 
she  explained,  turning  again  to  the  doctor, 
“in  this  good.  spoiling  husband  of  mine. 
But  even  he  could  not  say  that  she  has 
ever  uttered  a  word,  given  a  look,  that  one 
would  wish  ungiven,  unsaid.** 
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The  Duke,  after  un  imperceptible  hesita¬ 
tion.  patted  his  wife's  hand. 

In  his  soul  just  now  an  infinite  weariness 
had  superseded  all  sense  of  the  bitterness 
anil  irony  of  facts. 

"No,  dear,’*  he  answered  with  extreme 
gentleness. 

“I  foresaw  such  weeks,  such  months 
even,  of  drilling  for  my  little  recruit.*’ 
continued  Helen  gaily,  her  eye  still  resting 
on  the  rose -gatherer;  “such  endless 
litanies  of  hints,  such  moments  of  ludi¬ 
crous  agony  for  both  of  us.  Vain  fears! 
She  has  adapted  herself  like — like  a 
flower." 

With  swinging  step  a  tall  figure  now 
crossed  the  brilliant  sward  and  plunged 
down  the  narrow,  precipitous  path  In-tween 
the  clipped  fantastic  box-hedges.  Helen 
drew  back,  and  in  the  action  separated  her¬ 
self  from  Cluny. 

“Ah."  said  she.  with  a  smile  and  a 
sigh,  "there  goes  George !  I  half  expected 
that.  There  are  others  who  want  my  sprite, 
it  seems." 

Cluny  stood  a  moment  looking  fixedly 
out.  with  eyes  not  seeing  the  radiant  vision 
but  intent  upon  some  inward  spectacle  of 
conflict.  Then  he  turned  abruptly  on  his 
heel  and  moved  toward  the  door  without  a 

word. 

Half  way  down  the  room,  however,  he 
halted  and  spoke. 

"I  must  go  and  change  these  dusty 
things,  dear.  A  tantot." 

Ho  was  looking  horribly  tired,  the 
doctor  thought.  Under  their  bushy  brows 
I^liel's  sharp  eyes  had  not  lost  a  shade  of 
his  patient's  face;  and  the  look  and  tone 
with  which  he  now  addressed  his  wife 
struck  him  painfully.  "One  might  almost 
think  it  was  remorse."  he  pondered. 

“Oh."  came  the  Duchess's  voice,  as  the 
door  closed  and  they  were  again  alone, 
“how  happy  you  have  made  me!"  She 
laid  her  white  hand  upon  his  arm.  ‘‘You 
don't  think,  then,  he  is  really  ill?*’ 

“Decidedly."  thought  the  doctor,  “the 
woman's  unobservant,  not  to  say  dense.. 
.  .  .  God  forgive  me !  Come.  come. 

Sebastian,  my  friend,  it's  time  for  you  to 
step  in.*’ 

"Ill?"  he  said  aloud.  "No.  he  has  no 
disease  that  I  know  of.  But  he  is  nerV- 
ous.  He  is  very  nervous,  madame.'* 


“What  do  you  mean?"  cried  she,  and 
her  finger  tightened  on  his  shiny  sleeve. 

The  doctor  looked  full  into  her  face  with 
his  true.  l>enevolent  gaze. 

“Now.  look  here,"  said  he,  "this  is  not 
a  case  for  me;  it*s  a  case  for  you.  The 
Duke  is  worried.  How  can  I  tell  what 
has  worried  him?  Something  has  got  on 
his  nerves.  Sapcrlipo|>ettc !  Avery  little 
thing  will  sometimes  get  on  a  man’s  nerves. 
The  great  Englishman.  Carlyle,  he  could 
not  stand  cocks;  anil  I.  as  you  see  me,  I 
can't  stand  the  smell  of  incense.  Hey. 
hey.  a  little  voyage  would  do  him  a  world 
of  good — a  voyage  with  you.  I  mean. 
Take  him  off  with  you  as  soon  as  possible 
— just  you  two  alone  together,  you  under¬ 
stand — a  little  honeymoon  trip,  en  partie 
fine.  And  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  (if 
you  are  the  woman  I  think  you  are)  you’ll 
have  found  out  what  is  the  little  something 
that  has  got  so  desperately  on  his  nerves. 
And  you  will  sec  to  its  being  remdved  from 
his  existence,  once  for  all." 

Helen  let  her  hand  drop.  She  had 
grown  pale;  her  eyes  hail  In-come  dilated; 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  had  fallen  like 
those  of  a  puzzled,  troubled  child. 

"But,  Doctor,"  she  said— "but.  Doc¬ 
tor!"  Something  intangible,  disturbing, 
alarming,  seemed  to  have  come  into  her 
sheltered  and  serene  existence.  It  had  no 
shape  as  yet.  it  was  utterly  and  horribly 
unknown;  she  could  give  it  no  name,  but 
she  dimly  felt  its  presence. 

"Well."  insisted  the  doctor,  "is  it  not 
a  nice  prescription?  Ask  your  huslmnd  and 
sec  what  he  says.  A  new  honeymoon. aha!" 

His  laugh  echoed  in  the  still,  lofty 
room.  He  reached  for  his  battered  hat, 
waved  it  at  the  Duchess,  and  plunged  out 
of  the  open  window-door.  In  a  second  he 
was  back  again,  looking  in  upon  her. 

“Partie  fine,  remember!"  he  cried,  with 
warning  finger  emphasizing.  "No  aunts, 
no  cousins,  no  adopted  daughters — no 
adopted  daughters!" 

His  trot  was  heard  crunching  away  on 
the  gravel.  Helen  stood  motionless;  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream. 

“No  adopted  daughters."  she  repeated, 
half  unconsciously.  And  the  menacing, 
formless  terror  seemed  suddenly  to  grow 
darker  and  more  distinct.  Why?  She 


did  not  know! 

To  be  Continued  ) 
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THE  BALCONY  SCENE  IN  ROMANTIC  DRAMA. 

P.t  Frank  C  Iirakk. 


T  WAS  going  to  say  that  there  was  no  ac- 

I  counting  for  what  we  call  romance,  as 
such,  liecuusc  if  an  episode  were  not  tin* 
accountable  it  would  lack  the  prime  factor 
of  the  ro¬ 
mantic.  Rut 

upon  reflec¬ 
tion  I  am 
persuaded 
that  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  at 
least  the 
“balcony 
scene.”  en¬ 
during  ns  it 
does  through 
count  1  ess 
generations 
of  youths 
who.  all 

II  nta  light, 
have  sighed 
a  n  <1  sung 
beneath  my 
lady's  win¬ 
dow.  must 
surely  rest 
ii|H»n  a  foun- 
dation  of 
reason  and 
philosophy. 

It  is  not 
11  n  I  i  k  e  1  v 
that,  like 
most  things, 
it  started 
with  the  an¬ 
cestral  ape.  It  is  easy  to  picture  the 
scene  when  the  object  of  his  simian  affec¬ 
tions.  coyly  seeking  to  compromise  with 
propriety,  parleyed  with  him  from  the 
sanctuary  of  a  tree-top;  and.  as  a  token  of 
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her  answering  heart— or  of  her  coquetry — 
threw  him  a  cocoanut.  The  balcony  scene 
must  have  begun  in  some  such  way;  it 
must  be  instinctive  atul  inherited,  because 

romance  is 
quite  ns  ele¬ 
mental  in  its 
appeal  to  us 
as  the  bal¬ 
cony  scene 
is  peculiar 
to  the  ro¬ 
ta  antic 
drama.  It 
is  not  es¬ 
sential  to  it 
in  the  sense 
that  a  hu¬ 
morous  play 
must  have  a 
convenient 
screen  or  a 
closet  in 
which  one  or 
more  of  the 
characters 
may  secrete 
themselves 
w  h  e  n  t  h  e 
plot  needs 
com  pi  i  ca¬ 
tion;  nor  is 
it  so  inevi¬ 
table  as  the 
drinking- 
s  o  n  g  of 
comic  and 
other  opera,  the  “searching  the  house” 
scene  of  melodrama  or  the  snowstorm  of  the 
New  England  play.  Rut  it  has  certainly 
come  in  these  days  to  be  a  useful  institution 
in  the  drama  of  costume  and  the  read v sword. 
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One  limy  sav  that  up-to-date  romance  is 

out  of  date.  To  Ih*  the  hero  of  a  balcony 

• 

scene,  at  least  one  of  two  things  is  de¬ 
manded.  One  must  wear  the  garb  of  pict- 
uresi)iio  antiquity  or.  failing  in  that,  one 
must  carry  a  a  word.  It  is  a  choice  of  cos¬ 
tume  or  custom.  If  you  wear  the  ancient 
clothes,  von  may.  if  you  like,  omit  the 
sword.  Ih*cuusc  the  audience  will  take  it  for 
granted  you  have  one  at  the  castle;  but  if 
you  choose  to  l»e  a  modern  Borneo.  you 
must  still  take  the  |>oint  of  view,  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ethics,  and  transfer  to  the 
present  day  at  least  one  robust  custom  of 


tribute  to  this  loveliest  of  love-scenes. 
Nothing  more  can  be  >aid  which  is  not  an 
impertinence.  "  Whatever. ' ’  says  Schlegel. 
**is  most  intoxicating  in  the  odor  of  a 
southern  spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  on  t  he  tirst 
oj toning  of  the  rose."  is  summed  up  in  this 
matchless  gem  of  dramatic  writing.  For 
myself.  I  love  the  coquetry  of  this  episode; 
for  after  all.  the  coquetry  saves  it  front 
being  in  some  degree  maudlin.  Both  lovers 
have  grown  verbally  hysterical  in  their 
exchange  of  compliments,  and  Juliet  has 
told  Borneo  that  she  gave  her  heart  to  hint 
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the  ancients — you  must  have  your  sword 
iu  evidence.  Indeed,  you  may  rack  your 
memory  but  I  challenge  you  to  point  out 
a  single  balcony  scene  in  which  the  hero 
wears  neither  cloak,  weapon  nor  brass 
buttons.  You  see.  the  Imlronv  scene  is  to 
the  Stage  what  the  sonnet  is  to  poetry;  it 
is  a  lovely  but  arbitrary  form,  to  Is-  em¬ 
ployed  reverently  and  only  by  those  writers 
who  can  live  up  to  its  traditions. 

Of  course,  the  standard  of  these  tradi¬ 
tions  is  the  scene  in  "Borneo  and  Juliet." 
Three  centuries  of  commentators  have  rav¬ 
ished  the  language  for  words  tit  to  pay 


before  he  hail  requested  it:  then  she  baits 
her  hook  by  adding.  "And  yet  I  would  it 
were  to  give  again." 

“Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it?"  demands 
Borneo,  and  thus  with  a  fresh  start  Juliet 
can  reply.  "But  to  l»c  frank  and  give  it 
thee  again."  Then,  the  nurse  calling  her. 
she  leaves  the  balcony,  pausing,  however, 
to  whis|K*r  down  to  Borneo,  "Stay  but  a 
little.  I  will  come  again."  And  back  she 
comes.  Again  the  nurse  interrupts,  and 
again  Juliet  retires,  bidding  her  lover  "a 
thousand  times  good-night!"  Hardly  has 
Borneo  started  to  walk  away  when  again  he 
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MAI*!)  ADAMS  AND  WILLIAM  FAVK 

hears  from  the  balcony  the  voice  of  Miss 
Cnpulet.  ‘•Hist!  Romeo!  hist:” 

"My  dear?"  he  inquires,  with  some 
curiosity,  to  which  the  ludv  faltcringly  re¬ 
sponds  (and  this  is  the  master-touch  of  the 
interview,  I  think).  "I  have  forgot  why  I 
did  call  thee  back."  Then  follows  the 
lovely  twaddle: 

"  Komro:  Let  me  *tau<!  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

*•  Juliet:  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  Mill  «tam!  there. 

Remembering  how  I  love  thy  company. 

"  A ‘omen:  And  fit  Mill  stay,  to  have  thee  'til!  for¬ 
get 

Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this  ** 


■SHAM  IN  “  ROMEO  AND  JCLIKT  ’* 

The  odor  of  spring,  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  and  the  opening  of  the  rose  are 
well,  but  this  sort  of  fond  fooling  is  for 
me  the  salt  of  the  whole  dish. 

It  took  more  than  two  hundred  years  for 
the  development  of  a  man  who  could  com¬ 
pose  a  balcony  scene  in  any  sense  rivaling 
Shakcs|tcarc's.  Mr.  Rostand's  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  third  act  of  "Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac"  does,  in  fact,  go  a  step  farther  than 
the  master  in  many  respects.  It  is  more 
germane  to  the  action  of  the  play,  more 
ingenious,  more  dramatic,  more  moving 
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EDITH  HAKKKK  AN  I*  CIt  AL'NCKY  OLCUTT  IN  "(iARKKTT  O'MAOII." 


throughout.  Romeo  never  spoke  more 
lieautifullv  thnn  this,  for  example: 

"  I  Imc  tliee  f  I  am  ma«l  '  I  love.  I  stifle ' 

Thy  name  i*  in  my  heart  a*  in  a  *heep-bell. 

Ami  a*  I  ever  tremble,  thinking  oC  thee. 

Kvcr  the  bell  shake*,  ever  thy  name  riugclh.’* 

Or  tliis: 

•*  Have  wonts  of  mine  the  power 
To  make  you  tremble— throned  there  in  the 
branches  ? 

Aye  like  a  leaf  among  the  leaves,  you  tremble 
You  tremble  !  For  I  feel-an  if  you  will  it. 

Or  will  it  not  your  hand's  beloved  trembling 
Thrill  through  the  branches  down  your  sprays  of 
jasmine  !  *' 


Here  Cyrano  kisses  passionately  one  of 
the  hanging  tendrils.  The  only  element 
the  scene  lacks  (or  the  play,  either,  for 
that  matter.)  is  truth.  Rostand  himself 
in  this  very  scene  makes  Roxane  ask.  “But 

wit?  But  wit?  I  sav - "  to  which 

Cyrano  replies: 

"In  love,  'ti*  crime— 'ti*  hateful  ! 

Turning  frank  loving  into  *ubtle  fencing 

And  yet  that  is  what  Rostand's  lack  of 
humor  leads  him  into  doing  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  He  makes  Roxane's  love 
for  Christian  depend  upon  his  supposed 
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ability  to  make  “smart"  speeches  to  her — 
a  condition  which  not  the  brightest  woman 
who  ever  lived  could  place  upon  the  win¬ 
ning  of  her  heart.  He  makes  the  man  who 
loves  her  try  his  best  to  make  her  love  the 
other  man.  which  is  totally  and  grotesquely 
absurd.  And  he  tries  to  make  this  effort 
seem  virtuous,  when  it  is  profoundly  im¬ 
moral  . 

Apart  from  this,  much  as  one  is 
moved  to  admiration  of  Rostand's  exquisite 
lines  and  “clever  fencing"  with  words. 


ing  at  artificial  surroundings,  makes  us  at 
times  take  delightedly  to  the  primeval 
woods,  so  in  the  theater  the  child -heart 
welcomes  an  escape  from  subtleties.  “From 
cleverness,  smartness,  epigrams  and  all  the 
vanities  of  dramatic  art."  it  cries,  “good 
Lord  deliver  us!"  But  it  finds  all  of 
these  things  in  Rostand's  play.  And  so, 
while  the  balcony  scene  in  “Cyrano"  ranks 
second,  doubtless,  to  that  in  “Romeo,"  it 
is  only  by  reason  of  its  technique,  for 
truth  and  the  simplicity  which  appeals  of 


/'AiUtf/’ra/M  K) 


and  the  involved  situation  of  this  episode 
of  the  balcony,  one  still  misses  something 
from  the  scene.  Rather,  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  has  been  added  which  one  does  not 
welcome  to  the  romance  of  it.  I  have 
remarked  that  romance  is  elemental  in  its 
appeal  to  us;  we  like  it  because  its  motives 
are  simple,  its  passions  ingenuous,  its 
virtues  and  its  vices  free  of  puzzling  mutual 
alliances.  We  like  it  because  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  childhood  of  the  race  is  still 
within  us;  and.  as  the  old  instinct,  revolt- 


itself  to  the  heart  are  lacking.  But,  per¬ 
haps.  to  the  average  Gallic  mind  a  perfect 
technique  is  sufficient. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  in  how  many  of 
the  lately  successful  plays  the  balcony 
scene  has  been  employed.  It  seems  to 
have  a  strange  fascination  for  the  play¬ 
wright.  Even  so  jwrsistent  a  realist  in 
effort  as  Mr.  Fitch  could  not  resist  it  in 
“Barbara  Frietchie."  And  in  spite  of 
the  modernity  of  the  play,  it  is  all  there, 
“Romeo  and  Juliet"  up  to — well,  up  to 
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1864;  there  is  the  feml.  the  Southern  trirl 
and  the  Northern  man.  the  defiance  of 
family  prejudice,  the  compact  of  love,  the 
throwing  down  of  a  flower  to  the  lover, 
and  even  a  Friar  Laurence  in  the  sha|>c  of 
the  country  parson  in  the  next  village. 
And  I  have  always  admired  the  touch  of 
tragic  destiny  which,  at  the  last,  enacts  the 
death  of  Barbara  on  this  same  balcony. 

I  said  I  liked  the  coquetry  of  Shake- 
s  p  e  a  r  e  '  s 
scene  better 
than  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  it ;  it 
is  possible 
to  have  this 
preference 
bcciuse  the 
two  are  never 
confused  in 
the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Ho¬ 
rn  c  o  and 
Juliet.  Hut 
if  you  like 
your  coquet¬ 
ry  and  your 
passion 
mixed  as  ir¬ 
revocably  as 
the  cream  in 
your  coffee, 
or  as  the 
Irish  meta¬ 
phor  y  o  u 
will  hear. 

y  ou  must 

witness  the 
balcony  scene 
in  Chaun- 
ccy  Olcott's 
4  4  G  a  r  r  e  t  t 
O’Magh.  ” 

There  isn’t 
a  suggestion 

of  a  sigh  for  the  unattainable  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  charming  Irish 
romance.  It  is  the  most  optimistic  love- 
scene  that  ever  was  written.  Garrett  is  such 
a  broth  of  a  boy.  and  is  so  sure  of  the  lady, 
that  he  even  winks  confidentially  at  the  au¬ 
dience  as  if  to  say,  “Watch  me  divil  the 
darlin’  a  bit — ho,  ho !”  And  she  is  so  sure 
of  him  that  she  takes  his  “divilment”  in 
the  greatest  humor  and  throws  it  back  with 


some  of  her  own  to  boot;  so  that  the 
dialogue  is  a  sort  of  rollicking  pillow - 
fight.  And  it  is  clever,  and  so  Irish ! 
Jocular  in  its  passion,  passionate  only  in 
its  mischief! 

This  glance  at  balcony  scenes  would  1>«* 
incomplete  without  referring  to  that  en¬ 
acted  by  Miss  Blanche  Bates  and  Mr.  James 
O’Neill  in  the  latter's  version  of  “The 
Musketeers.”  Here,  too.  the  balcony  has 

its  inevitable 
effect  —  a 
love-scene. 
Indeed,  even 
the  usually 
ruthless  bur¬ 
lesque  which 
has  pulled 
d  o  w  ii  so 
many  dra¬ 
matic  idols 
has  left  the 
balcony scene 
u  nil  a  rmed, 
and  in  vaude¬ 
ville  also  the 
balcony  calls 
forth  a  song 
whose  motif 
is  love  rather 
than  the  fa¬ 
miliar  jocular 
ballad. 


his  lover’s  tryst  with  Nell  Gwyun. 

I  speak  here  of  the  performers  rather  than 
of  the  dramatic  or  literary  merits  of  the 
scenes,  because  the  latter  could  neither  make 
nor  mar  either  play,  and  I  mention  them 
only  to  show  the  un withered  charm  of  the 
old  device;  it  is  the  one  time-honored 
episode  of  the  stage  whose  peculiar  grace, 
like  that  of  the  minuet,  can  never  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  joy. 


Miss  Hen¬ 
rietta  Cross¬ 
man  and  Mr. 
Boucicault  in 
‘•Mistress 
Nell”  also 
make  use  of 

the  balcouy 
* 

in  the  pretty 
scene  where 

JCLIA  MARLOWE  AND  G.  H.  GILMOKK  IN  "HAKHAKA  FRIKTCHIE."  King  ChaHeS 

comes  to  keep 
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Tu  show  the  thraldom  in  which  the  po¬ 
etry  of  the  greatest  of  balcony  scenes  holds 
an  audience,  one  needs  only  to  recall  the 
lamented  Charles  C’oghlun’s  employment 
of  it  in  “The  Royal  Box.”  It  will  be  re- 
memlHTed  that  he  devised  a  situation  for 
this  play  in  which  the  hero,  an  actor,  is 
discovered  in  the  role  of  Romeo  speaking 
the  lines  of  the  balcony  scene — a  play 
within  a  play — while  some  of  the  char¬ 


acters.  anion"  them  one  he  hates,  are 
watching  him  from  a  proscenium  box. 
The  action  of  the  play  requires  the  hero  to 
lose  his  self-control  at  sight  of  his  enemy, 
to  stop  short  in  his  lines  as  Romeo  and  to 
denounce  the  villain  from  the  stage.  Now 
“The  Royal  Box"  is  a  strong  play  and 
this  happens  at  its  moment  of  greatest  sus- 
j»ensc:  but  after  Mr.  Coghlan  spoke  the 
first  few  words  of  Shakesjware  one  forgot 
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Phtlifrafk  ty  Hyran 

HENRIETTA  CROSSMAW  AND  A(*IIKF.V  BOCCICAULT  IN  "  MISTRESS  NELL." 


the  tension  of  the  main  play  in  the  poetry  "The  Royal  Box”  remain  unfinished, 
of  the  other  ami  wished  that  the  rest  It  was  because,  while  the  plot  which 
might  be  the  rest  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  borrowed  the  poet's  words  was  ingenious 
One  felt  a  positive  sense  of  resentment  in  a  high  degree,  the  words  themselves, 
when  the  beautiful  lines  were  cut  short  reaching  bevond  our  curiosity,  touched  the 
and  would  willingly  have  let  the  story  of  ineffable  mystery  of  our  affections. 


A  HOUSEBOAT — TIIE  MODERN  PALACE. 

By  Dorothy  Riciiaroson. 


WILD,  wandering  gipsy  under  the 
greenwood  shade  is  not  more  rare- 
free  than  t lie  law-abiding.  matter-of-fact 
American  citizen  who  lays  him  down  to 
sleep  in  his  own  houseboat.  lie  is  the 
water  nomad  —  the  houseboat  man.  lie 
does  not  cast  anchor  for  long  in  one 
haven,  however  beautiful  that  lmven  may 
be.  His  is  the  gospel  of  drift.  He  is 
here  at  sunrise,  but  he  hasn't  the  faintest 
idea  in  the  world  on  what  unfamiliar 
shore  his  craft  may  l»c  moored  before  the 
edge  of  the  moon  peeps  above  the  watery 
horizon.  For  just  so  soon  as  the  water 
gipsy  has  drunk  his  till  of  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  one  scene,  he  weighs  an¬ 
chor.  unties  the  rope,  puts  his  shoulder  to 
the  long  sweep  and  with  a  hearty  will 
pushes  his  floating  habitation  where  fancy 
or  caprice  beckons,  or  he  may  allow  it  to 
drift  with  the  current  until  it  finds  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  on  some  |>eaceful  strand. 

He  is  a  novice  yet  in  houseboating,  this 
plain,  matter-of-fact  American  citizen,  and 
is  only  now  awaking  to  the  possibilities 
which  our  coasts  and  inland  lakes,  canals 
an«l  rivers,  oiler  for  this  pleasure.  The 
first  American  houseboat  worthy  of  the 
name  is  that  which  was  built  for  Mr. 
Pierre  Lorillard  some  few  years  ago.  It 
was  towed  along  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 


in  and  out  of  the  long  land-locked  lagoons, 
until  it  entered  the  Indian  River,  where  it 
found  an  anchorage. 

The  black  ship  of  a  bloodthirsty  pirate 
could  hardly  have  created  more  excitement, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  aroused  so 
much  curiosity  as  this  strange  little  craft, 
this  “house  built  on  a  boat,"  this  "gipsy 
wagon  on  a  raft."  as  it  was  variously  and 
facetiously  dublied.  It  had  not  ceased  to 
be  a  seven  days'  wonder  when  there  was 
anchored  alongside  of  it  one  day  another 
similar-looking  vessel,  which  proved  to  be, 
not  a  houseboat,  as  was  first  supposed,  but 
a  stableboat  filled  with  thoroughbreds. 

The  idea  at  once  became  an  inspiration, 
and  each  succeeding  winter  has  found 
more  and  more  of  these  craft  in  Southern 
waters,  until  they  have  now  ceased  to  be 
regarded  os  a  curiosity,  but  are  rather  claim¬ 
ing  that  interested  and  intelligent  attention 
whic  h  is  their  due  as  the  most  important 
forthcoming  pleasure  institution. 

Houseboating  has  been  an  aristocratic 
English  institution  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  But  the  idea  is  older  even  than 
that.  The  houseboat  in  crude  form  has 
existed  almost  ns  long  as  civilization  itself. 
Marco  Polo  found  it  in  China,  ami  millions 
of  the  population  of  Burmah  and  India  are 
born,  live  and  die  in  floating  habitations 
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which  closely  resemble  the  thatched  huts 
of  their  landsmen  brothers. 

The  houseliout  as  we  see  it  in  the  South 
Coast  waters  to-day — tin-  square- cornered, 
slow-moving  craft,  which  it  must  l»e  con¬ 
fessed  is  not  always  a  thing  of  beauty, 
though  undeniably  a  joy  forever — fir>t 
made  its  appearance  in  the  River  Thames. 
Here  the  primitive,  self- preservative  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  Hood-ridden  Burmese  coolie 
and  the  Hindoo  pariah  has  dcvelo|>ed  into 
the  luxury  of  princes  and  nobles.  The 
houseboat  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  |*erma 
nent.  and  important  institutions  of  fashion¬ 
able  English  life.  It  is  a  concomitant  part 
of  the  social  machinery  of  Mayfair,  as  im¬ 
portant  a  factor  indeed  to  the  pleasure-lov¬ 


ing  Britisher  as  is  his  great  house  in  Port- 
man  Square,  or  his  anre.tnd  country-seat, 
or  his  hunting-lodge  in  Scotland,  or  his 
yacht  oil  Cowes. 

Considering  the  unrivaled  opportunities 
which  America  offers,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  inland  lakes  and  streams,  for  this  form 
of  pleasure,  it  seems  remarkable  that  there 
should  not  yet  be  one  single  houseboat  to 
compare  with  the  palatial  floating  structures 
with  which  the  shores  of  the  up|>cr  Thames 
are  literally  lined  during  Henley  Week. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  regatta  it 
seems  as  if  all  London  had  come  up  to  live 
on  houscl>onts.  It  is  the  world  of  fashion 
on  water.  It  is  the  portable  Venice. 

My  Lord  and  Udjr,  his  Grace  the  Duke, 
and  her  Serene  Highness,  all  keep  o|*en 


house,  or  rather  open  liousclioat.  It  is  no 

unpretentious  entertaining  that  the  Britisher 
does  iu  his  floating  residence  during  Henley 
Week.  His  great  retinue  of  servants  is  there 
in  full  forci — butlers  and  footmen  and 
grooms.  There  are  elulmrate  dinner-parties 
in  the  long,  gorgeously  furnished  saloon. 
There  is  music  in  the  spacious  drawing- 
rooms.  On  deck  the  beaux  and  ladles  of 
the  empire  step  through  the  mazes  of  the 
cotillion,  or  wander  through  those  tropic 
gardens  which  give  the  boat  the  ap|>car- 
unce  of  n  vast  floating  island  to  beholders 
on  the  shores. 

The  houseboat  as  a  pleasure-craft  1ms 
many  advantages  over  any  other  style  of 
vessel.  The  most  important  considerations 

are  those  of  cost  and 
of  danger,  either  of 
which,  ax  compared 
with  the  like  on  tho 
steam-yacht,  is  infin- 
itesimally  small. 
Only  the  millionaire, 
and  multimillionaire 
at  that,  can  afford 
the  extravagance  of 
a  well  appointed  and 
properly  manned 
steam-vacht.  and  iu 
no  other  kind  is  it 
safe  to  vent  me  out 
to  open  sea.  I'nlikc 
the  yachtsman,  the 
houseboat  man  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  a 
crew.  He  is  his  own 
captain  and  his  own  navigator,  and  if  needs 
lie,  his  own  cook.  He  is  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  man  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
His  stanch  little  houseboat  can  push  in 
where  the  most  trustworthy  yacht  could 
not  and  would  not  dare  to  venture. 

The  most  l»cautiful  waters  in  America 
are  inaccessible  to  the  ocean-going  yacht. 

1m*  it  steam  or  sailing.  The  long,  shallow 
bays  ami  lagoons,  land-locked  by  the  keys 
of  shifting  sands,  are  strangers  to  all  but 
the  fishermen  with  their  flat-bottomed 
punts.  The  yachtsman  casts  a  longing  eye 
at  the  labyrinth  of  bays,  inlets  and  bayous, 
whose  glassy  waters  are  shadowed  by 
primeval  foliage.  He  knows  that  these 
waters  are  full  of  fish.  The  banks  invite 
exploration,  but  his  experienced  eye.  as 
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well  as  his  chart,  shows  that  there  is  no  examined  at  leisure  by  the  scenic  pirate 
depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  who  owns  a  modern  houseboat, 
his  deep- laden  craft.  On  the  approach  of  Great  numbers  of  cheaply  constructed 
a  sudden  storm  these  natural  havens  of  houseboats  are  now  anchored  along  the 
shelter  become  a  menace  to  the  average  Indian  Kiver  and  in  the  near-bv  lagoons, 
yachtsman.  Some  of  them  represent  an  outlay  of  about 

Not  so  to  the  owner  of  a  houseboat,  five  hundred  dollars,  while  others  will  run 
lie  can  sail  on  any  waters  that  will  support  up  into  the  thousands  and  are  as  spacious 
the  drifting  wreckage  of  the  sea.  lie  is  and  quite  as  luxurious  in  appointment  as 
careless  of  the  changing  of  the  tides,  the  brownstone  house  in  town. 

When  the  waters  recede,  his  boat  reposes  I  have  in  mind  one  of  these  houseboats 
on  an  even  keel,  and  lie  can  dig  clams  or  which  I  will  describe.  It  belongs  to  two 
pursue  the  playful  crab  until  the  deep  energetic  young  Yankee  women,  of  small 
respiration  of  the  sea  sends  the  incoming  fortune  but  fertile  resources  of  brain, 
tide  over  sand  and  shoal.  The  panorama  These  irirls.  who  have  been  obliged  to  spend 
of  the  endless  shores  of  old  ocean  can  be  their  winters  in  Florida  for  the  past  ten 
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years,  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  the  elder  fortable  houseboats  to  be  found  on  the 
sister.  For  eight  years  they  were  obliged  Indian  River. 

to  put  up  with  the  more  or  less  uncom-  Five  months  of  the  year  are  spent  by 
fortable  quarters  to  lie  obtained  in  the  these  young  women  on  board  this  quaint 
second- or  third-rate  boarding-house.  One  vessel,  and  in  it  they  have  traversed  the 
day  the  houseboat  idea  suggested  itself.  A  Florida  coast  from  St.  Augustine  to  the 
fifty-foot  scow  was  offered  for  wile  in  a  Keys,  stopping  a  week  here  and  a  week 
neighboring  shipyard.  It  was  an  old  tub.  there,  now  anchored  in  the  shade  of  11 
and  was  leaking  badly,  but  in  its  day  had  cv press- forest,  now  drifting  past  mile  after 
been  a  stout  craft.  They  laiught  it  for  mile  of  deep,  verdant  savannas,  now  lying 
fifty  dollars  and  s|M-nt  another  twenty-five  on  quiet  shoals  in  the  delicate  perfume 
dollars  in  repairs.  A  contractor  agreed  to  wafted  from  orange-groves  and  magnolia* 
build  them  a  three-room  cabin  on  top  of  gardens. 

the  fiat  hull  for  two  hundri-d  dollars.  The  One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of 
s|H-cifications  for  the  structure  were: —  the  vessel  just  deacril>cd  is  the  roof-ganlcn 
The  sides  were  to  be  built  tlush  with  the  on  deck.  Here  plants  and  flowers  grow  in 


sides  of  the  scow.  The  boat  was  tropical  profusion, 

to  extend  three  feet  aft  of  the  A  Gay  awnings  are 

rear-end  elevation  and  seven  feet  /'  t  stretched  overhead 

forward.  The  forty  feet  remain-  j1  I  ami  hammocks  strung 

ing  for  house  purposes  was  di-  ^  ~I>  In'tween  the  awning* 

vided  into  three  il  . "Jj  poles.  The  deck- 

compartments.  r  '  ~ m  /'/  mw garden  is  the 

each  of  which  //  t  /  I  houseboat* 

measured  twelve  [  .  .  /  i  4  I  man’s  para- 

feet  deep.  The  ten  I  /  / f  |  I  disc.  Here 

feet  nearest  the  I  I  happy  people 

bow  of  the  v«*ssel  /  /  j  1  I  read  or  write 

was  partitioned  off  J  I  I  or  sew  by  day. 

for  a  galley  /  •  /  t  r  .*  i  and  sing  songs 

or  kitchen,  j^’  "  m  1  F  J  I  a"<l  l,la-v  11,0 

the  middle  I  &  )B  ^8  I  V  g u  i » ar  and 

roomserved  J|  H  LJl  J  111  I  '  mandolin  and 

a  n  d  the  e  ru  w  inter 

room  aft  niglit  under 

III  a  den  A  rnotoosArn-i.ALi.KKv  on  tii»:  im>ian  rivrr.  jjj,.  Rtnr, 

cheerful  sitting-  and  dining-room  com-  The  more  venturesome  of  the  houseboat- 
bined.  The  contract  provided  for  a  men.  when  they  have  grown  weary  of  the 
stout  railing  to  run  around  the  flat  roof,  quiet  of  the  sluggish  lagoon,  trail  out  into 
or  deck.  It  also  railed  for  awning- pole*  the  ocean  and  thence  to  Lake  Wurth  and 
and  a  flagstaff  to  be  erected  thereon,  as  into  Biscay  no  Buy.  through  the  Cards 
well  iw  a  companionway  lending  from  flic  Sound  and  along  the  tropic  shores  of  Key 


FLOATING  rilUIOGRAril-GALLKRY  ON  TIIK  INDIAN  RIVRR 


"roof -garden."  or  up|M*r  deck,  down  to 
the  forward  deck,  or  "front  porch.**  as 
those  features  of  nautical  architecture  were 
termed  by  the  nuitter-of-fact  landswomen. 

The  boat  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 


Largo;  drifting  in  ami  out  of  the  intricate 
maze  of  the  up|M*r  Florida  Keys,  skirting 
the  fringe  of  the  untrodden  Mangrove 
Swamp;  rounding  Northwest  C«|»e  and 
floating  into  the  White  River  Bay.  and  from 


panev  thus  cost  exactly  two  hundn-d  and  there  right  into  the  In-art  of  the  Everglades, 
seventy-five  dollars.  To  this  add  another  A  floating  photograph -gallery  and  a 
hundred  dollars  which  was  e.\|M-mlcd  for  floating  dental  office  are  well  patronized  bv 
light,  simple  furniture,  and  for  two  heavy  the  houseboat  residents,  as  well  as  by  winter 
anchors,  ami  you  have  the  total  rost  of  one  colonists  on  land.  For  next  season  there 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  withal  com-  is  promised  a  migratory  dressmaking  and 
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millinery  establishment,  as  well  as  a  mani*  pressing  necessities  of  the  automobile.  As 
cure  and  hairdressing  parlor.  a  result,  the  owner  or  prospective  owner  of 

lint  the  Florida  coast  is  not  the  only  the  houseboat  finds  the  problem  of  power 
region  in  the  I’nited  States  which  offers  already  solved.  The  compact  little  engines 
itself  to  the  houseboat  enthusiast.  Within  which  so  swiftly  propel  the  various  types  of 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  New  York  City  automobiles  are  of  sufficient  power  to  give 
Hall  there  is  ten  times  the  extent  of  coast-  speed  to  the  ordinary  houseboat.  There  is 
line  available  for  houseboating  that  exists  no  wuste  of  power.  Sufficient  gasoline  can 
in  the  vicinity  of  any  other  great  capital.  Ik*  safely  stored  in  bulkheads  at  the  forward 
not  excepting  “dear  old  I. unnun  ’ ‘  herself  end  of  the  boat  to  lust  for  an  extended  cruise, 
and  her  vaunted  Thames.  The  New  Yorker  and  tin-re  is  no  risk  worthy  of  consideration, 
can  sail  out  of  the  boy  in  his  cozy  houseboat  Like  the  sailing  yachtsman,  the  liouse- 
and  find  pleasant  waters  and  peaceful  havens  boatman  is  the  willing  victim  of  the  chang- 
all  along  the  Connecticut  coast  and  north  ing  water  and  the  capricious  winds.  He 
shore  of  Long  Island  as  far  as  Sag  Harbor,  asks  for  but  enough  power  to  combat  with 
lie  may  creep  as  far  north  as  Minas  Basin  the  ordinary  marine  obstacles,  in  li is  search 
and  the  Grand  PrtS  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  even  for  new  and  untrodden  pathways  and  the 
to  Belle  Isle  and  the  east  coast  of  Labrador,  virgin  beauties  of  nature. 

Or.  he  can  traverse  the  Hudson  its  entire  To  the  true  lover  of  nature  in  her  calm 

length,  cut  ^ _  —  ^=1  and  quiet  moods 

through  the  ^  ^  ilu-re  is  nothing 

canal  to  Lake  \  1  more  pictur- 

Champlain.  and  fjf  esijue  than  some 

thence  to  Mon-  canals  "t  the 

t  real  and  tin*  United  States. 

Thousand  Isl-  '  '  ..  1  '  Perhaps  the  old 

amis  of  the  St.  ^  -•  ‘  ’hesapi  -ake  and 

ing  of  the  small  ~  jjfl  Potomac  River 

and  inexpen-  '■S  x^&A,  I  from  Washing- 

five  type  of  en-  ^  ^  9|  ton  to  Cumber- 

with  gasn-  _|L^—  ^  land  i-  as  grand 

or  naphtha  \4rf  ^  m  m  .  n< rv  a- 

as  its  general-  1  a  n 

ing  power  has  |  1  ™  J  nigged  crags  of 

l>een  due  to  the  TUG*  hlPt*  Ok*  A  V  tvm  AV  D  Vf'Ctl  UOt’tiBUn  A  T  the  Point  of 
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Rocks,  the  massy  grandeur  ol  Maryland 
Heights,  the  su|ierb  lieauties  of  Harper’s 
Perry,  where  the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah 

meet  the  Potomac  on  its  wav  to  the  si -a.  an- 

• 

but  a  few  of  the  gloricsalong  the  line  of  this 
historic  canal  A  mule  is  the  best  motive 
power  on  a  canal,  for  the  swash  from  a 
propeller  wears  down  the  strongest  lamks. 

On  this  canal  the  jaded  man  of  business 
can  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  gliding 
almost  imperceptibly,  parallel  with  one  of 
the  grandest  rivers  in  the  world,  sleeping 
in  commodious  apartments,  iireathing  the 
pure  air  of  the  mountains  and  absorbing 
the  beauties  of  a  prodigal  nature 

The  waters  around  New  York  will  in  the 
near  future  have  their  villages  of  houseboats. 
Permanent  places  of  anchorage  can  In; 


streams  within  the  l>oundnries  ol  the  I'nited 
States  that  are  es|>ecially  adapted  for  house - 
I  Mia  is.  The  increased  popularitv  of  water 
sjKirts  during  recent  years  has  led  to  the 
building  and  equipment  of  a  number  of 
handsome  ones  on  the  great  inland  waters 
of  Rritish  Columbia.  A  small  fleet  of 
such  craft  was  constructed  and  launched 
on  the  Kootenay  hake  and  River,  of  that 
province,  bv  an  enterprising  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  The  I >oats  an*  rented  to  tourists 
attracted  to  the  region  by  its  shooting  arid 
fishing  facilities. 

The  most  magnificent  modern  house-boat 
ever  built  was  that  constructed  for  the 
late  Crar  of  Russia  by  a  firm  of  Clyde 
shipbuilders.  It  was  literally  a  floating 
palace,  large  enough  to  entertain  a  hundred 
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C8taMislu*<|  in  the  tolan<l*dottc<l  waters  of 
the  sound  between  Long  Island  and  the 
mainland  of  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

It  will  probably  bo  found  feasible  to  estab 
lish  various  public  utilities  as  these  villages 
increase  in  size  and  importance.  A  system 
of  street -lighting  with  electric  lamps  sus- 
peuded  from  ornamental  buoys  could  lie 
maintained  at  small  expense.  A  marine 
police  could  safeguard  these  houselniats 
against  the  depredations  of  river  pirates. 
It  would  Ik?  an  easy  matter  to  establish  tele¬ 
phone  connections  with  the  public  house¬ 
boats  or  even  with  separate  houseboats  when 

thev  are  at  anchor.  Similar  luxuries  and 

• 

conveniences  will  naturally  suggest  them¬ 
selves  and  exercise  ingenuity  and  taste. 

There  are  numberless  inland  lakes  and 


guests.  Its  decks  were  hanging  gardens 
of  tropic  gorgeousness,  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  gardens  silvery  fountains  shot  up 
to  dizzy  heights,  birds  sang  ami  bees 
hummed.  The  vessel  was  put  in  commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Black  Sea  for  the  private  use 
of  the  im|K-rial  family. 

The  housclKiai  will  become  gradually 
the  greatest  factor  in  solving  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  one’s  summer.  It  does 
away  with  the  rent  of  a  building  site. 
Change  of  scene  can  Ik?  hail  without  the 
discomfort  of  travel  and  packing.  Wind 
and  tide  or  a  cheaply  hired  mule  will 
bring  your  modern  palace  where  you  will. 
Health  ami  comfort — the  maximum  luxury 
at  the  minimum  cost — these  the  house¬ 
boat  places  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 


THE  ART  OF  ELLEN  TERRY. 

By  Bram  Stoker. 


THE  place  of  Ellen  Terry  in  the  history 
of  her  art  has  been  won  by  great 
gifts  used  with  much  skill  ami  consistent 
effort.  She  has  a  power  of  pathos  which 
passes  hcynntl  the  bounds  of  art.  ami  man¬ 
ifests  itself  as  an  endowment  of  especial 
excellence.  The  exercise  of  such  a  gift 
implies  the  existence  of  another  .piality — 
sine erity  ; 
for  though 
art  may  not 
enable  n  per¬ 
son  natur¬ 
ally  without 
power  to 
achieve  a 
high  place 
within  its 
range,  the 
want  of  it 
can  deny  to 
any  one  tin* 
r  c  a  e  h  i  n  g 
of  its  high¬ 
est  point, 
and  in  art  \ 
the  truth  is  N 
all  in  all. 

The  preg¬ 
nant  phrase 
of  I*  o  p  «. 

“Nature  to 
adv outage 
dressed.*'  is 
an  epitome 
of  its  scope 
ami  limita¬ 
tions.  For 
art  is  not  of 
ii  e  cess  it  y 
creative;  its 
et  vino  logy 

shows  that 
its  purpose  is  rather  to  construct  out 
of  complete  materials  than  to  nucleate 
particles  from  the  beginning.  In  fact,  the 
word  art.  in  its  original  meaning,  “to 
join.’’  shows  that  the  artist  is  a  joiner. 
An  actor’s  work  is  both  creative  and 
artistic;  but  every  expression  of  it  given, 
beyond  the  first  presentation,  is  of  neecssity 


purely  arti-air.  It  is  achieved  by  means  of 
an  organized  effort,  carried  out  with  inten¬ 
tion.  self-guidance  and  restraint.  Thus  it 
is  that  what  at  times  mav  seem  a  verv 

•  w 

whirlwind  of  pa&don.  or  an  abyss  of  de¬ 
spair.  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  inten¬ 
tion  and  by  guiding  principles  as  marked 
ami  definite  as  those  which  lix  the  hounds 

of  the  work 
of  the  paint¬ 
er.  or  the 
sculptor,  or 
the  archi¬ 
tect.  Afethc 
actor  deals 
w  i  t  h  the 
complex  and 
v  a  r  y  i  »  g 
emotions  of 
humanity, 
his  material 
is  of  endless 
variety;  but 
still,  even  ns 
the  shape  of 
humanity  is 
fixed  within 
certain  lines 
so  that  al¬ 
though  in- 
d  ivid  unis 
d  i  IT  e  r  the 
type  re- 
n.nins  con- 
stant.  so  the 
work  of  the 
artist,  al¬ 
though  ca¬ 
pable  of  an 
e  ii  d  less 
varying  of 
expression, 
must  remain 

within  typical  Umnds.  When  this  ret¬ 
icence  is  ol*scrved  by  an  artist  of  any 
kind,  his  work  is  accepted  critically  as 
true  and  exercises  on  those  to  whom  it 
app-als  the  |K>wer  which  only  truth  and 
sincerity  can  achieve.  Ellen  Terry's  early 
training  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  nature  in  her  art.  Sprung 

16 
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from  a  theat¬ 
rical  family, 
she  was  from 
the  first  in 
contact  with 
the  exercise 
of  stage¬ 
craft.  The 
youngest 
child  may  Im- 
drilled  into 
imitative  ef¬ 
fort;  but 
such  effort 
must  Ik?  in 
large  meas¬ 
ure  consist¬ 
ent  with  uat- 


ord inary  life.  For  it  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  on  the  stage  the  measure  of 
things  is  different  from  that  in  use  off  it. 
In  fact,  for  critical  accuracy  there  should 
Ih-  a  quantitative  as  well  as  a  qualitative 
analysis  of  stage  fare.  In  the  glare  of  the 
footlights  and  amid  the  surroundings,  both 
implied  and  actual,  of  stage  effect,  the 
painter’s  perspect i ve  is  sharper  than  that 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  “vanishing- 
jH.int”  is  closer  to  the  ln-holdcr  than  it 
would  Im*  in  a  lundsca|»e.  In  a  world  where 
everything  must  Ik-  enlarged  or  intensified 
or  concentrated  to  suit  dramatic  exigencies, 
ordinary  conditions  are  out  of  place  and  do 

not  seem  true  to  nature.  Every  art  has  its 

• 

own  necessary  conditions.  Art  is  not  to  !*■ 
real,  it  is  to  real;  and  although  the 
artist  must  understand  the  reality 
of  things  so  that  he  may  work 
to  an  ideal  end.  he  must  use  the 
proto ty|M-  ns  something  to  be 
represented  rather  than  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  reproduced.  In  the 
mere  matter  of  sound  alone,  the 
theater  requires  a  greater  force 
than  is  necessary  elsewhere  tin¬ 
der  conditions  of  seeming  simi- 
laiitv:  an  actor  therefore  must 
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ural  emotion,  or  else  the  labor 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  in¬ 
effective  and  evanescent.  When 
she  was  very  young.  Kllen  Terry 
made  her  ap|K-amnce  as  Mamil- 
ius  in  "A  Winter’s  Tale. "  with 
a  tiny  triumphal  car  as  a  toy. 

It  would  almost  seem  us  if  nature  in  a 
mood  of  prophecy  had  thus  typified  the 
honors  of  her  afterlife. 

In  her  earlier  years  she  had  a  whole 
world  of  exjH-rience.  and  great  artists  like 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean  took  endless  pains  with 
her.  Whilst  Ellen  was  still  a  little  girl, 
she  and  her  elder  sister  Kate  played  as 
child -accesses  with  very  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  The  experience  thus  gained  in  play¬ 
ing  a  range  of  parts  otherwise  impossible 
to  her.  served  her  in  good  stead  later  on 
in  life;  for  though  a  child  may  not  at  the 
time  understand  to  the  full  the  Words 
which  it  sjM-aks  or  the  emotions  it  may 
have  to  portray,  the  effect  of  the  necessary 
studv  remains,  ami  the  fuller  understand- 
ing  comes  with  larger  experience  of  life. 

When  as  a  very  young  woman  Ellen 

Terry  began  to  win  her  place  with  the 

public,  her  artistic  charm  seemed  to  have 

full  scope  and  opportunity  through  her 

artistic  training.  She  was  not  hampered 

at  everv  turn  bv  awkwardness  incidental 
•  • 

to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  differences  of 
stage  perspective  compared  with  that  of 
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to  sound,  the  requirements  of  the  stage 
necessitate  an  enlargement  of  ordinary 
methods;  and  with  all  these  the  skilled 
actor  must  he  thoroughly  acquainted. 
These  things  are  not  to  he  adequately 
learned  in  a  day.  or  a  month,  or  a  year. 
•'Art  is  long"  and  it  is.  or  should  he, 
patient;  for  the  lessons  of  it  are  endless. 
The  |>erformer  on  the  stage  must  he  so 
familiar  with  its  needs,  especially  where 
these  differ  from  ordinary  life,  that  given 
a  sense  of  environment, he  will  instinctively 
tit  himself  to  his  surroundings;  and  to  this 
end  time,  and  practice,  ami  repetition  are 
necessary.  The  mere  technique  is  endless. 
For  we  must  remeinlwr  that  on  the  stage 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  work  he  done 
in  the  round,  like  that  of  a  sculptor.  Every 
action,  every  pose,  every  gesture,  every 
movement,  has  to  he  fitted  to  a  condition 
of  things  which  makes  only  one  side  of 


MISH  TKKKV  AT  THIRTY. 

have  a  voice  that  can  carry.  Mere 
volume  of  voice  is  not  sufficient ;  nor 
does  it  suffice  that  the  method  of  speaking 
lie  cultured  and  natural.  Both  are  neces¬ 
sary,  if  the  deadening  effect  of  a  couple  of 
thoiisund  persons  breathing  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  speaker  is  to  he  overcome. 
These  mechanical  difficulties  must  Ik-  mas¬ 
tered  if  success  is  to  he  achieved,  and  act¬ 
ors  soon  learn  the  limits  of  their  physical 
powers.  I  do  not  know  any  In-tter  lesson 
for  a  young  artist  than  to  study  Ellen 
Terry's  method  of  delivery — such  a  speech 
os.  for  instance.  Portia’s  “Quality  of 
Mercy”  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  or 
the  little  |H»em.  “Rainbow,  Stay."  in  Ten¬ 
nyson's  “Rocket."  In  each  of  these, 
every  condition  of  truth  and  fineness  is 
observed  as  perfectly  ns  though  speaker  and 
auditor  were  alone  in  a  drawing-room; 
hut  there  is  a  power  behind  the  expression 
which  amplifies  and  intensifies  it  in¬ 
definitely.  From  the  stage  there  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  volume  of  sound — sound  articu¬ 
lated.  modulated,  varied  with  every 
thought  passing  through  the  speaker's 
mind,  hut  still  sufficient  to  till  the  vast 
expanse  of  a  theater  and  penetrate  to  every 
corner  of  it.  conveying  all  the  while  the 
minutest  purpose  of  both  the  poet  ami  his 
interpreter. 

In  every  other  way  as  well  as  with  regard 
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them  viable:  the  whole  of  ilie  routine  of 
life  has  to  In-  k< In |>* to  the  conditions  of 
u  f ruined  inet lire  which  mu  In-  seen  from 
only  one  point  of  view.  On  the  stage, 
while  mi  actor  i»  visible  ill  all.  the  part  of 
his  ImmIv  which  can  In*  seen  ift  alone  able 
to  convey  its  lesson  to  the  s|M-clator's  eye. 
In  the  old  (lavs  when  cnndles  and  oil- 
lamps  di'l  what  they  could  to  dis«i|iate  tile 
irloom  of  a  great  play-house,  most  of  the 
actors,  recognizing  the  fuel  that  without 
light  they  were  lust.  tried  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  row  down  on  the  footlights 
and  there  by  face  and  gesture  convey  their 
intentions  to  the  audience.  Ilut  time  and 
science  have  changed  all  this,  and  now  the 
actor  while  “on"  has  to  In-  en  fvidencc 
even  though  it  he  as  a  listener,  ora  sleeper, 
or  a  cor|ise;  it  is  required  of  him  that 
even  at  such  times  lie  shall  In-  true  to  his 
part  and  do  no  violence  to  the  essential 
condition-,  of  these  exemplifications  of 
rc|H>sc.  When  therefore  we  consider  the 
extraordinary  numlier  and  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions.  sometimes  antagonistic  to  natural 
surroundings,  and  sometimes  differing  from 
them  in  varying  degrees,  and  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  all  these  must  In-  held  in 
mind  from  first  to  last  by  the  player  so 
that  he  may  he  able  to  force  home  illusion 
to  the  minds  of  the  audience  h\  counter- 
balancing  the  restrictions  under  which  in¬ 


works.  we  may  get  some  idea  of  the 
manifold  excellence  of  mind  necessary  for 
a  great  actor.  Passion  and  coolness,  pur- 
|h»-4*  ami  premeditation,  instinctive  readi¬ 
ness  to  recognize  ami  to  conform  to  acci¬ 
dental  conditions,  all  these  are  unu-cedcnt 

to  success  ami  entirely  exclusive  of  those 

• 

creative  ami  mimetic  |M»wers  which  go  to 
form  the  personal  equipment  necessary  for 
success.  Through  all  those  difficulties  and 
studied  differences  Ellen  Terry  has  held 
|NT|M-tually  In-forc  her  eyes  the  great  ex¬ 
emplar.  nature,  urn!  each  artistic  end  has 
In-on  achieved  by  nature’s  methods. 

The  range  of  her  parts  has  lieen  very 
wide,  and  she  has  won  success  in  many 
tields.  When,  as  the  Wandering  Heir  in 
diaries  lb-ado's  play  founded  on  his  story 
of  the  same  name,  she  burst  with  all  her 
charm  u|nid  the  public,  they  thought  that 
Peg  Woffington  had  come  again,  for  never 
had  so  winsome  a  girl  become  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  a  boy;  and  when  later  on  she  played 
Olivia  in  Wills’s  version  of  “The  Vicar 
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of  Wakefield,"  she  car r ini  the  pathos  of 
tragedy  into  the  sublime.  Tho* — and 

they  nre  many — who  have  seen  her  in  the 
third  net.  where  Sipiirc  Thornhill  unfolds 
to  her  the  base  story 
of  his  deception  and 
her  own  betrayal,  ran 
never  forget  the  ring 
of  horrilied  amaze¬ 
ment  as*  she  repeats 
the  phrase.  “The 
truth?"  or  the  elms- 
tened  tone  of  her  de¬ 
spair  as.  after  striking 
him  on  his  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  embrace  her. 
she  sinks  back  in  her 
seat  with  the  wail  of 
self -regret  ting  an¬ 
guish.  “Lost — lost 
even  my  woman  li- 
ness:**  For  this 
sweetness  of  disposi¬ 
tion.  even  under  ter¬ 
rible  adversity,  we 
are  prepared  from 
the  outset  of  the  play : 
the  manifest  avm-  as  fair 


pathv  Itctween  father  and  daughter  can 
come  only  from  hearts  bubbling  with  light 
and  love. 

In  the  course  of  her  artistic  life  Ellen 

Terry  has  played  not 
only  a  great  range  of 
parts,  but  a  great 
niimlH-r  of  them,  even 
ext  I  unite  of  her  early 
working  years,  when 
a  young  actor  plays 
many  parts  of  no 
special  importance. 
It  is  by  great  work 
that  au  actor,  or  in¬ 
deed  any  artist,  is 
finally  judged.  When 
one  person  can  play 
Lady  Macbeth  and 

Viola  (“Twelfth 
Night");  Ophelia, 
lb  sdemona  and  Vo- 
1 11m  nia:  Heat  rice. 
I'ortia  and  Cordelia; 
Rosamund  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Sans- Gene; 
Margaret.  Nance  Ohl- 
KosAMtim.  field  and  Lucy  Ashton, 
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and  can  illuminate  and  adorn  them  one  and 
all.  each  with  its  own  suitable  qualities  and 
excellences,  there  can  1m*  iio  doubt  iih  to  her 
command  of  tin*  resources  of  tier  art  or  ns  to 
the  varying  nature  of  her  powers. 

In  some  special  characters  she  has  made 
a  place  in  art  that  is  all  her  own — for 
instance.  Iolunthe  in  "King  Kent's  Daugh¬ 
ter’’  (rechristcncd  "Iolanthc"  in  Wills's 
version »  or  Kllaline  in  Ciilmour's  poetic 
play.  "The  Amber  Heart."  In  the  former 
of  these,  her  portrayal  of  the  blind  girl  is 
full  of  delicate  beauty;  every  touch  and 
turn  and  word,  every  gesture  and  move¬ 
ment.  is  simply  incarnate  grace  and  sweet¬ 
ness.  In  the  latter,  pathos  is  carried  to  its 
limit;  the  sorrows  of  loss  and  the  joys  of 
gaining  are  exemplified  with  a  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  has  more  force  with  the  imagina¬ 
tion  or  the  reason  than  fairy  romance  or 
the  most  argumentative  of  problem  plays. 

It  is.  however,  in  plays  abounding  in 
life  that  KUen  Terry  has  most  |»ersonal  de¬ 
light.  Her  own  nature  here  answers  most 
willingly  to  the  calls  of  her  art.  Her 
Beatrice,  for  instance,  is  a  creature  of 
vitality  in  whose  veins  run.  together  with 
the  red  blood,  special  corpuscles  of  fun. 
"I  was  born  in  a  merry  hour."  she  says  to 


Don  Pedro,  and  in  almost  every  moment 
of  her  ap|M*arance  during  the  play  she 
makes  her  audience  aware  of  the  fact  in  a 
more  elocpient  way  than  by  the  speaking 
of  Shakespeare's  words.  As  should  be  in 
all  good  comedies,  the  effect  of  the*  fun  or 
humor  is  brightened  by  a  contrast,  and  a 
comedienne  to  be  great  must  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  larger  emotions.  In  **Much 
Ado  About  Nothing"  there  is  such  a  con¬ 
trast,  and  this  particular  actress  rises  in  it 
to  a  sublime  height.  The  scene  is  where 
in  the  church  her  cousin  is  affronted  by 
Claudio.  Beatrice  is  full  of  generous  rage 
at  the  baseness  of  the  insult,  iiud  of  pity 
for  the  young  girl  so  wounded  to  the  heart. 
Burning  with  passion  and  weeping  with 
compassion,  she  strides  about  the  stage 
railing  at  Claudio's  conduct  and  upbraiding 
Benedick  for  his  tardiness  of  revenge:  till 
finally  her  "O  that  I  were  a  man!" 
brings  her  bashful  lover  at  once  within  the 
range  of  her  love  and  her  purpose  of  re¬ 
venge.  To  sec  Ellen  Terry  play  this  scene 
is  an  enlightenment  a-  to  a  woman's  pow¬ 
ers — of  charm  ami  passion,  of  pity  and 
love,  of  cajolery  and  hate. 

From  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  to 
"Madame  Suns-dcne"  is  a  far  cry,  and  yet 
in  both  somewhat  the  same  qualities  are 
required.  The  age  is  different,  the 
country  is  different — in  fact,  all  the  con- 
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<1  it  ions  of  nationality.  c|»och.  social  qual¬ 
ity.  length  of  years,  training  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  varied ;  and  yet  such  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  essential  womanhood  in  both 
that  the  grouping  of  these  two  characters 
well  serves  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  Kip¬ 
ling's  quaint 
phrase. 

“The  Colonel’* 
lady  and  Judy 
O'Grady  nrc 
»i*ters  under 
their  !»kiiih' " 

An  instance 
of  the  way  in 
which  the  act¬ 
ing  of  a  play 
grows  may  he 
taken  from 
Ellen  Terry's 
playing  in 
"Ma  d  a  in  e 
Sans-OAne. ' ' 

At  the  first 
prese  n  tut  ion 
of  a  play  the 
characters  are 
seldom  so 
thorou  gh  1  y 
elaborate!  1  as 
is  afterward 
the  case;  fa¬ 
miliarity  with 
• 

the  part  al¬ 
lows  a  compe¬ 
tent  actor  to 
add  to  the 
minutiae,  es¬ 
pecially  i  n 
such  matters 
as  belong  to 
the  ditferentia 
of  the  charac¬ 
ter.  In  the 
play  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  wash - 
e  r  w  o  m  a  n  - 
Duchess  is 
having  a  lesson  from  a  professor  of  the 
choreographic  art.  The  business  of  the 
play  requires  her  to  be  awkward  in  her  at¬ 
tempts  at  dancing,  and  the  actress  is  awk¬ 
ward —  delightfully  awkward,  with  an 
assumption  of  ungainlincss  which  to  a 
naturally  graceful  woman  must  mean  study 
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and  intention  of  no  small  degree.  She  has 
put  or.  a  long  riding-habit  in  order  to 
become  accustomed  to  manipulate  her 
court -train  in  the  dance,  and  is  so  much 
troubled  with  it  that  finally  she  tucks  it 
over  her  arm  whilst  she  is  learning  how  to 

lake  the  steps. 
T  he  t  r a  i n 
keeps  slipping 
off  her  arm 
and  has  to  be 
perpetually 
replaced,  and 
the  episode  is 
a  cause  of 

much  boister¬ 
ous  amuse¬ 
ment.  For 
many  nights, 
both  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the 
provinces,  this 
seen e  w  a  s 
given  without 
any  change 
except  such 
small  matters 
as  are  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the 
accidents  of 
the  moment. 

One  night  in 
a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  cityf 
she  was  play¬ 
ing  the  part 
w  i  t.  h  e  v  e  n 
more  than  her 
usual  verve. 
She  was  lost 
in  the  as¬ 
sumed  char¬ 
acter  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  it 
was  real  to  her, 
and  the  ex- 
w  usher  w  o  - 
man.  with  her 
mind  harassed  ami  worried  by  the  trying 
conditions  of  her  artificial  court-life,  in¬ 
stinctively  returned  to  the  habits  of  her 
youth.  In  a  moment  of  abstraction,  find¬ 
ing  the  fat  coil  of  stuff  across  her  arm, 
she  instinctively  began  to  irriug  it  out. 
The  response  of  the  audience  was  elec- 
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trical:  every  wo¬ 
man —  an«l  man 
— who  had  ever 
seen  a  washtuh 
recognized  the 

sinreriiv  of  l he 
• 

action.  This 
moment  of  crea¬ 
tive  instinct  was 
recorded  in  the 
actor's  mind,  and 
the  “business" 
— as  in  stage 
parlance  any¬ 
thing  is  called 
which  is  not  the 
words  of  the  text 
— hus  ever  since 


AH  V»M  1*1. 1.l A . 

I»cen  re|M*ated.  This 
instance  will  convey  a 
Ix-ltcr  idea  than  per¬ 
haps  would  lie  done  by 
a  more  important  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  dominating 
truthfulness  to  nature 
of  the  character  and 
instinct  of  the  great 
actress.  rw“* 

Another  instance,  the  latest,  of  her  sin¬ 
cerity  to  nature  is  given  in  her  acting  of 
Volumnia  in  Sir  Ifenrv  Irving's  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Coriolanus."  All  great  actors 
regulate  their  efforts  so  as  to  Ik-  consistent 
with  their  own  |K-rsonalitv :  in  an  art  of 
illusion  it  would  In-  ridiculous  to  create 
unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  convincing  of 
an  audience. 

Mrs.  Siddons.  for  instance,  who  had 
quite  other  views  as  to  the  type  of  the 
character  with  which  she  had  to  deal, 
played  Lady  Macbeth  as  a  dominating 
personality,  ruling  her  husband  with  a 
rod  of  iron  and  coin|N>lliiig  him  to  unwill¬ 
ing  effort.  She  did  this  la-cause  she  was 
of  fine  stature  and  commanding  presence, 
with  eyes  that  could  blaze  and  features 
whose  expression  could  In-  well  seen  even 
in  the  dim  lighting  of  the  play-house  of  a 
century  ago.  Her  Volumnia.  too.  was  of 


the  rugged,  autique  type,  swaying  her  son's 
grim  purpose's  with  a  larger  dominance. 
Throughout  she  commanded  so  effectively 
that  her  stooping  to  beg  justified  the  com¬ 
ments  of  her  son.  In  this  character  her 
nature  and  her  physique  were  at  home ; 
then-  was  equal  poise  for  both  the  actress 
and  the  woman.  From  the  records,  we 
can  judge  that  the  inflexibility  of  the* 
Homan  matron  was  conveyed  by  her  very 
presence;  und  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time 
her  method  was  effective.  To  her  dark,  im- 
|K-rial  licauty.  |n-n*onal  dominance  was  almost, 
a  imtuial  attribute,  and  she  used  it  through¬ 
out  so  effectively  that  from  licgimiiiig  to 
end  there  was  no  soft  s|Hit  manifest  in  her 
nature.  Even  Volumnia's  hive  for  her 
proud  Min  was  1  wised  rather  on  her  own 
pride  than  on  the  joy  of 
motherhood,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Siddotis  this 
singleness  of  nature  always 
stood  out  to  its  full  worth. 

Hut  autres  temps  nut  res 
nio-urs.  The  century  which 
has  gone  has  given  woman 
n  truer  place  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  world  than 
existed  at  its  dawn,  and 


IA. 

with  a  wider 
tolerance  of 
woman's  am¬ 
bitious  and 
efforts  cornea 
a  better  1111  - 

dersta  tiding 

of  her  limita¬ 
tions.  Nei¬ 
ther  women 
nor  men  of 
to  day  expect 
a  strong  man 
to  take  or¬ 
ders.  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  im- 
p  e  r  i  o  u  s  I  y 
t  h  e  orders 
are  given. 
“Sweet  rea¬ 
sonableness 
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has  ii  port  in  I  he  incitement  to  action, 
ami  especially  in  the  |»orsua»ioti  to 
change. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  suit  her 
own  ideas  ami  pur|K»scs.  Ellen  Terry  has 
given  us  a  different  Volumnia.  Without 
altering  in  meaning  a  single  word  of 
Shakespeare,  she  has  vitalized  hi-*  creation 
with  her  own  nature.  Her  Volumnia  is 
all  woman;  not  weak  woman,  hut  woman 
in  all  her  essential  attributes.  She  has 
recognized  that  the  force  of  such  a  mother 
was  in  her  silence  as  well  a<  in  her  speech; 
in  the  sweetness  and  common  sense  of  her 


domestic  life  ns  the  mistress  of  a  great 
household,  as  well  as  in  those  momenta  of 
haughty  Hmbition  in  which  she  urged  her 
great  and  victorious  son  to  still  greater  and 
more  victorious  deeds.  The  end  of  the 
author  is  attained  in  each  rase,  but  by  means 
differing  as  widely  ns  the  |>ersoiialities  of  the 
two  actresses.  When  we  see  Ellen  Terry 
sitting  in  her  household  as  a  true  woman 
must,  interested  in  the  small  affairs  of  daily 
life  and.  after  the  manner  of  antiquity, 
dominating  her  son's  wife  even  to  gentle 
chiding  of  her  fears,  we  realize  that  this 
i'  a  woman  who.  when  she  does  s|H*ak.  will 
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speak  to  some  pur¬ 
pose.  This  reading 
of  the  character  is 
essentially  true  to 
human  nature,  ami 
in  its  sincerity  has 
much,  and  added, 
force  in  the  play. 

When  Coriolanus 
listens,  either  to  her 
upbraiding  or  her 
beseeching,  he  knows 
that  the  origin,  and 
source,  ami  cause  of 
it  are  true;  and  it 
is  this  feel  i  ng 
pushed  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  as  well 
as  to  the  stage 
character,  that  saves 
the  great  Roman 
from  an  instinctive 
judgment  of  vacil¬ 
lation  on  tlie  part  of 
those  who  note  in  m  >re  than  one  instance 
the,  quick  abandonment  of  his  settled  pur¬ 
pose. 

Ellen  Terry’s  education  had  a  fortunate 
beginning.  Though  the  lessons  which  a 
child  learns  at  a  very  early  age  are  but 
rarely  retained  in  its  mind  as  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  are  nevertheless  of  value  if 
begun  along  natural  lines.  She  never  had 


AS  CI.AHI*SE  l»K  MAl'LL'V'ON  IN  *  KOBKMM  KK  H  K  " 


to  be  forced  to  act 
a  part  or  drilled  to 
the  point  of  fatigue, 
as  is  the  case  with 

man  v  c  h  i  1  <1  re  n  . 
• 

Her  parts  came 
naturally  to  her, 
and  she  never  de¬ 
parted  from  the 
truth  as  she  felt  it 
to  be  in  her  por- 

t nival  of  even  the 
• 

most  conflicting 
emotions. 

Indeed,  the  more 
we  know  of  her 
method  of  stage  art. 
both  as  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  instinct¬ 
ive  recognition  of 
its  place  in  the 
jHTspective  of  the 
play  of  which  it 


is  a  part:  of 

the  sincerity  of  her  regard  for  the 
essential  truthfulness  of  things:  and  of 
the  In-coming  and  enchanting  manner 
in  which  she  can  convey  the  purpose 
of  her  mind  to  the  senses  of  her  audi¬ 
ence  through  all  the  resources  of  a  subtle 
and  vastly  various  art.  the  more  we  feel 
that  her  success  and  honors  have  been 
justly  won. 


AS  MAK«.ARfcI. 
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TIIE  great  strikes  of  oil  in  hi  nil  hen-tern 
Texas  in  the  opening  months  of  the 
present  year  bid  fair  to  work  an  economic 
revolution  the  efTect  of  which  will  !*•  felt 
far  lieyund  the  liordor*  of  that  state. 
The  quantity  of  oil  which  now  appears  to 
Ik*  ready  to  hand  is  almost  Inconceivably 
vast.  Four  of  the  “gushers”  in  the 
Beaumont  Held  alone,  the  l.uro>.  the 
Beatty,  the  Haywood  and  the  lliggins. 
with  a  How  of  from  20.000  to  70.000 
barrels  a  day  each,  have  an  output  twice 
us  greut  os  that  of  nil  the  wells  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  and.  taking  the  output  of  all  its 
'veils  at  a  modest  estimate,  it  is  s nfe  to  say 
that  Texas  can  produce  as  much  oil  in  a 
day  ns  all  the  rest  of  the  United  State-  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

If  the  Texas  oil  were  of  the  -ane*  grnde 
as  that  produced  in  the  Eastern  oil  regions, 
the  sudden  uncovering  of  such  a  supply 
would  paralyze  the  oil  industry  ami  might 
even  seriously  affect  the  wealthiest  corpora 
tion  the  world  had  known  lieforc  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  great  steel  trust.  But  the 


Standard  Oil  Company  need  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  fears,  for  the  Texas  oil  is  of  a  much 
heavier  grade  thnn  that  produced  by  the 
Eastern  wells.  It  1ih*  an  asphalt,  instead 
of  a  paraffin.  Imum*.  and  refining  gives  only 
tin  per  cent,  of  illuminating  oil.  as  against 
T o  from  its  Eastern  rival.  But  the  heavy 
residuum  of  the  Texas  oil  after  refinement 
constitutes  a  fuel  of  even  greater  heat-pro¬ 
ducing  power  than  coal,  and  it  is  in  this 
field  that  its  futuie  lies. 

To  make  plain  the  significance  of  this 
development  in  Texas,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  evolution  of  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country.  Prior  to  1859  it 
•lid  not  exist.  A  well  laired  for  brine  in 
Wayne  County.  Kentucky,  in  INI 9.  was 
abandoned  as  useless  because*  of  the  large 
quantity  of  jietrolcum  in  it.  Another  dug 

in  Cutnlierland  County  in  the  same  state 

• 

in  1N27  dcvclo|ted  the  same  defect,  but  it 
was  subsequently  exploited  for  its  petro¬ 
leum  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  oil-pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Eastern  region.  But  such 
petroleum  as  was  used  up  to  1859  was  col- 
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lected  by  a 
very  prim- 
itiveineth- 
od.  The 
oil.  Iwing 
lighter 
than  wa¬ 
ter,  floats 
on  the  sur¬ 
face  of 
streams, 
ami  the  in¬ 
habitants 
of  those 
region  of 
Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in 
which  it 
was  moat 
plentiful 
used  to  lay 
strips  of 
blanket  on 

the  oil- 
covered 
surface  of 
t  best  reams 
and  (Mails 
and.  when 
the  blan¬ 
kets  had 
become 
sat  u  r  a  t- 
ed.  wring 
them  out. 

In  this  way  a  bucket  of  oil  rould  Ik-  se¬ 
cured  in  an  hour  or  two. 

The  first  improvement  in  the  method 
of  securing  oil  was  made  by  Col.  Edwin 
L.  Drake,  in  May.  1850.  Secur¬ 
ing  some  oil-liearing  land  on 
Oil  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  he 
adopted  the  methods  of  the  ar¬ 
tesian  well-borer  with  gratify¬ 
ing  results.  lie  drove  an  iron 
pipe  down  some  60  feet  through 
the  clay  and  gravel  to  lied -ruck 
and  then  bored  to  a  depth  of  7  I 
feet,  when  he  struck  the  oil¬ 
bearing  stratum.  The  next 
morning  the  oil  had  risen  in 
the  pipe  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface,  and  thereafter  it 
was  pumped  out  in  paying 
quantities.  Others  adopted  the 


same  tactics,  and  the  oil  industry  was  born. 

It  was  only  an  infant  industry,  however, 
and  grew  but  slowly  for  the  next  few 
years.  Then  the  oil  torpedo  was  invented 
by  Col.  E.  A.  L.  Roberts.  He  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  while  operating  with  his 
regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
Fredericksburg  in  1862.  and  two  years 
later  he  t«wik  out  a  patent  on  it.  hike 
many  another  inventor,  he  was  made -the 
subject  of  much  ridicule,  but  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  the  first 
trial  brought  his  vindication.  This  whs 
in  the  I  Julies'  Well,  near  Titusville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  where  on  January  21.  186.5.  lie 
dropped  two  tor|M*does.  The  explosion  was 
followed  by  a  great  gush  of  oil  and  par¬ 
affin.  His  second  experiment  was  in  u  dry 
well  which  had  never  produced  oil.  The 
first  explosion  Started  a  flow  of  20  barrels 
a  day.  and  a  second  increased  the  flow 
fourfold.  This  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  the  existence  of  great  subterranean 
reservoirs  of  oil.  At  once  new  and  tre¬ 
mendous  |MMsibilitica  were  opened  up  to 
the  oil  n|M-mtor,  and  the  industry  took  on 
a  sudden  growth  that  has  now  brought  it 
to  a  place  among  the  foremost  commercial 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  present  method  of  boring  a  well 
differs  but  little  from  that  devised  by 
Drake  and  Hola-rts.  A  derrick  from  .10 
to  70  feet  in  height  is  erected  over  the 
s|M»t  where  it  is  pur|M>sed  to  drill  the  well, 
and  iron  casing,  or  pi|te,  is  driven  down 
through  the  soil.  Inside  this  the  drill  is 
operated,  the  rasing  living  pushed 
as  the  hole  is  lengthened, 
smaller  pipe  living  tiseil  as 
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art*  reached,  so  that  a  3, 000-foot  well  may 
Iwgin  with  10-inch  casing  ut  the  surface 
and  end  in  i.J  inch  pipe  at  the  lowest 
level.  Of  course,  the  piping  is  made 
si  runic  enough  to  resist  a  considerable 
lateral  pressure,  but.  even  so,  in  passing 
through  quicksands  it  is  often  "pinched 
out.*'  or  collapsed.  To  avoid  tins  in 
sinking  the  well  that  afterward  became  the 
first  great  Beaumont 
‘•gusher.**  Captain  Lucas 
arranged  an  internal  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure  in  the  tube 
that  counterbalanced  that 
without.  The  cost  of  bor¬ 
ing  a  well  varies  with  the 
geological  formation  of 
the  country,  but  it  seldom 
exceeds  #8,000  for  a 
3. 000-foot  well. 

When  the  well  has 
reached  the  oil-bearing 
stratum,  which  consists  of 
porous  sand  and  rock,  a 
tor|iedo  of  from  one  to 
twenty-five  gallons  of 
nitro-glycerine  is  carefully 
lowered  to  the  bottom  and 
discharged  bv  dropping  an 
iron  weight, or  "go-devil. " 
on  it.  The  resulting  ex¬ 
plosion  is  felt  at  the  sur¬ 
face  only  as  a  slight  trem¬ 
bling.  but  in  the  depths  its 
effect  is  suddenly  to  drive 
away  the  oil  and  create  a 
chamber  in  the  sand  or 
rock,  into  which  the  oil 
soon  flows  back,  impelled 
by  its  own  gases.  It  is  then 
forced  up  the  well -hole  to 
the  surface.  I  say  “well- 


hole"  advisedly,  for  the  casing  docs  not 
always  remain.  When  the  Lucas  well  was 
"struck. ’’  the  flow  came  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  that  the  derrick  was  demolished  and 
000  feet  of  4 -inch  iron  pipe,  weighing  up¬ 
ward  of  six  tons,  was  blown  a  distance  of  300 
feet  into  the  air,  where  it  buckled  and  came 
down  a  shapeless  mass.  The  oil  geyser 
then  quieted  down  into  a  steady  flow, 
leaving  the  surface  in  a  solid  column  six 
inches  in  diameter  ami  rising  to  a  height 
of  150  feet,  whence  it  fell  in  a  spray  that 
deluged  the  surrounding  country.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  oil  came  out  of 
that  hole  at  the  nite  of  50,000  barrels  a 
day.  and  it  was  six  days  before  the  flow 
could  lx-  even  partially  controlled  and 
three  more  In-fore  the  well  was  capped  and 
the  flow  stop|H*d.  In  those  nine  days 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil 
flowed  over  the  surrounding  country,  form¬ 
ing  a  little  lake  in  a  neighboring  depres- 
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sion,  from  which  the  overflow  finally  found 
its  way  in  a  river  of  oil  to  the  Gulf,  some 
thirty-odd  miles  awav. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  petroleum  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  is  treated  at  re¬ 
fineries  near  great  bodies  of  water.  That 
from  the  Appalachian  region  is  refined  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  Chicago.  Buffalo,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Sarnia  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Early 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  conveying 
the  oil  in  casks  was  found  to  Ik-  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  tank-car  on  the  railroad 
and  the  pipe-line  were  devised  for  land 
transportation,  and  the  barge  and  tank-ship 
soon  appeared  on  lake  and  ocean. 

The  first  pipe-line,  laid  by  Samuel  Van 


cylinders  of  sheet-iron,  often  80  feet  high 
ami  90  feet  in  diameter  and  possessing  a 
capacity  of  38,000  barrels. 

Sometimes  the  oil  in  these  tanks  at  the 
wells,  at  the  refineries  or  along  the  inter¬ 
mediate  pipe-lines  catches  fire,  when  a 
magnificent,  if  costly,  spectacle  is  pre¬ 
sented.  The  greatest  conflagration  of  the 
kind  took  place  on  July  •"».  1900.  when 
one  of  the  big  field  of  tanks  at  Bavonne, 
New  Jersey,  was  struck  by  lightning. 
Instantly  there  was  a  great  blinding  flash,  a 
terrific  explosion,  and  a  vast  sheet  of  flame 
roared  to  a  towering  height  in  the  black¬ 
ness  of  the  midnight  sky.  The  reflected 
light  could  be  seen  ull  night  for  miles,  and 
by  day  it  darkened  the  heavens  with  great 


A  CIKLD  or  TANKS. 


Syekle,  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  in 

1802,  was  four  miles  in  length.  At  the 

present  time  there  are  more  than  30.000 

miles  of  pipe-line  in  this  country — most 

of  it  owned  bv  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 

• 

puny,  whose  plant  of  some  sixty  refineries 
ami  the  auxiliary  tanks  and  pipe- lines  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  $180,000,000. 
The  lines  are  made  of  6-inch  iron  pipe, 
tested  to  bear  a  pressure  of  1.600  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  At  such  intervals  as 
the  contour  of  the  country  requires,  there 
are  “tank  stations,"  where  are  situated 
two  huge  tanks,  the  oil  la-ing  pumped 
from  one  to  the  other  in  order  to  secure 

the  head  neeessaVv  for  it  to  flow  to  the 

• 

next  station.  The  tanks  are  huge  covered 


swirling,  gyrating  clouds  of  inky  smoke. 
In  spite  of  every  elTort.  nothing  could  be 
done  except  to  confine  the  fire  to  the 
tanks,  and  it  was  allowed  to  burn  itself  out. 
a  process  which  consumed  the  better  part 
of  five  days. 

For  transportation  oversea,  steel  tank- 
ships  are  made  for  both  crude  and  refined 
oil.  Most  of  the  crude  oil  exported  goes 
to  France  and  Spain,  where  it  is  treated 
in  local  refineries,  the  duty  imposed  on 
refined  oil  by  those  countries  being  practi¬ 
cally  prohibitive.  For  the  Oriental  trade, 
the  oil  is  shipped  in  case — two  five-gallon 
cans  crated  together  constituting  a  “case'’ 
— on  sailing-vessels.  as  the  voyage  around 
the  Horn  takes  from  116  to  176  davs.  far 
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loo  long  a  course  for  steam -vessels.  But 
the  transatlantic  trade  is  chiefly  carried 
on  in  tank -steamers,  huge  steel  shells  in 
which  almost  the  entire  space  in  the  hull 
is  devoted  to  carrying  oil  in  hulk.  There 
is  a  small  dry  compartment  in  the  1m>w* 
for  ordinary  freight,  and  the  crew's  living- 
quarters  are  put  at  the  extreme  stern,  with 
the  engines  immediately  forward  of  them. 
The  rest  of  the  hull  is  divided  into  from 
12  to  20  air-tight  compartments,  each  of 
which  has  a  capacity  of  about  140.000 
gallons.  The  largest  tank-ships  carry 
nearly  2.  •‘>00.000  gallons,  and  so  powerful 
are  the  pumps  by  which  they  are  con¬ 
trolled  that  such  a  cargo  cart  be  taken  on 
board  or  delivered  within  six  hours. 

As  these  air-tight  compartments  are  kept 
hermetically  sealed  from  port  to  port — 
instead  of  being  closed  only  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  as  on  an  ocean  liner — the  oil  tank- 
ships  are  the  stanchest  vessels  afloat,  and 
many  a  handsome  sum  in  salvage  have  they 
earned  for  their  owners  by  towing  into 
port  a  vessel  disabled  in  a  storm.  But. 
like  the  oil  tanks  on  shore,  they  have  ever 
the  fierce  peril  of  tire  Indore  them.  The 
"Maverick."  the  first  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  fleet,  caught  fire  some  years 
ago  in  the  harbor  of  Halifax.  While  oil 
was  being  pumped  into  one  of  the  com¬ 
partments.  a  pipe  burst,  and  the  oil  found 
its  way.  through  a  door  carelessly  left 
open,  into  the  fire-room.  In  an  instant  a 
conflagration  was  started  that  could  not  be 


extinguished  by  any  le*.s  drastic  measure 
than  sinking  the  ship;  and.  though  the 
"Maverick"  was  recovered  and  is  at  work 
to-day,  the  damage  to  ship  and  cargo 
amounted  to  #150,000.  Another  cause  of 
fire  is  a  collision  or  running  aground  that 
so  injures  the  ship’s  interior  economy  that 
the  oil  gets  into  the  furnaces.  This  hap¬ 
pened  to  the"Attila"  when  she  ran  ashore 
at  Nodre  Kenner,  Denmark ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  half  sink  her  by  exploding  one 
compartment  after  another  with  dynamite 
Indore  the  flames  could  be  put  out.  A 
similar  accident  in  the  Delaware  Kivcr 
reduced  the  "Weehawkcn"  to  old  iron. 
Still  more  sinister  was  the  probable  fate  of 

the  "Minister  Mavbach"  :  she  steamed  out 

• 

of  New  York  harbor  on  her  maiden  vov- 

• 

age  in  December.  1X9K,  with  a  cargo  of 
1.750.000  gallons  of  oil  and  a  crew  of 
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thirty-two  men  on  board,  and  she 
was  never  heard  of  again.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  she  was  burned  at  sea. 

Hut  I  have  taken 
you  a  long  way  from 
Texas,  and 
a  very  in- 
t  e  rest  i  ng 
place  it  is, 


A  I'll'K-I.INK  —TUB  MOST  KAI'lli  MU'S  OF  LOAIM.Nli. 


in  the  neighborhood  of  Beaumont.  Oil  had 
been  found  in  Corsicana  in  I  him.  when 
that  enterprising  municipality  essayed  to 
bore  a  town  well.  By  the  end  of  1H9? 
there  were  00  wells  sunk  in  the  neighlnir- 
hood,  and  117  4  more  were  sunk  in  I  hum. 
all  but  31  of  them  producing  from  10  to 
30  barrels  a  day.  On  February  1.  1901, 
there  were  000  oil  wells  in  Texas,  pro¬ 
ducing  4.000  barrels  daily. 

Among  the  operators  was  ('apt.  A.  F. 
Lucas,  a  geologist  from  Washington.  !).(*.. 


who  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  oil  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Beaumont  neighborhood. 
He  sank  wells  there  in  1894  and  1h«»h, 
but  was  twice  "pinched  out"  by  the  quick- 
saml.  Finally  he  devised  the  method  I 
have  alluded  to  above,  sunk  a  third  well 
with  the  financial  aid  of  a  firm  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  oilmen.  and  was  rewarded  on  January 
10th  by  his  great  strike.  The  immense 
volume  of  tin-  flow  brought  a  rush  of  other 
oj»emtors.  but  the  boom  did  not  really 
begin  until  the  Beatty  well  proved  a  geyser 

on  March  20th.  Within 
a  month,  seven  more 
"gushers"  of  almost  the 
same  size  were  struck. 
Land  values  took  a  most 
incredible  jump.  Farms 
that  you  couldn't  have 
sold  in  1900  for  $8  an 
acre  soared  to  fabulous 
valuations,  as  high  as 
♦33.000  an  acre  being  re¬ 
fused  for  some  holdings. 

The  influx  of  specula¬ 
tors  in  April  and  May 
quite  swamped  the  accom¬ 
modations  of  the  little 
town.  Bed  and  board  were 


obtainable  onlv  at  more 
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than  Kloudike  prices,  hut  still  the  boomers 
came.  Night  and  day  the  streets  were 
alive  with  men  buying  and  selling.  The 
amount  of  money  in  sight  was  aston¬ 
ishing:  one-thousand-dollar  bills  became 
as  common  in  Beaumont  as  cigarette  papers 
ha«l  been  a  year  before.  Oilmen,  ranch¬ 
ers,  lawyers,  cowboys,  clerks,  messengers, 
— everybody  was  “in  oil/'  dealing  in  oil 
lands,  oil  wells,  oil  leases  and  oil  stocks. 
In  two  months  more  than  400  companies, 
some  of  which  held  nothing  of  value,  had 
been  organized.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  capital  involved,  in  holdings  and  on 
paper,  was  set  at  $1 75,000, Q00,  divided 
into  ♦50,000,000  in  Texas  corporations, 
♦75,000,000  in  private  holdings  and 


Towne,  representing  a  syndicate,  paid  ♦  !,- 
000,000  for  only  15  acres,  but  the  land  was 
much  nearer  Beaumont.  On  May  20th, 
the  Byrd  Syndicate,  of  London,  which  has 
large  holdings  in  the  Baku  district  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  leased  03.000  acres.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  said  to  be 
l>ehind  almost  every  big  deal,  and  it  is  told 
with  particularity  of  detail  that  that  cor¬ 
poration  bought  out  the  Texas  Western  Oil 
Company's  holdings  on  April  10th  for$l,- 
200,000.  More  credible  is  the  story  that 
the  Standard  has  purchased  the  railway 
terminals,  including  wharfs  and  00,000 
acres  of  land,  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  the 
nearest  deep-water  port,  as  such  a  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  construction  of  the  conncct- 


f50.000.000*  in  companies  organized  out¬ 
side  the  state. 

The  pioneer  men  in  the  business  were 
Gulley  &  Qaley,  who.  in  addition  to  the 
Lucas  well,  hold  00,000  acres  under  lease 
in  the  heart  of  the  Beaumont  district. 
Kuiser  &  Kelly,  of  Chicago,  boring  for  oil 
three  miles  from  Beaumont,  struck  gas  on 
April  10th,  ami  within  24  hours  they  sold 
their  well  and  30.000  acres,  with  certain 
reservations,  for  ♦250.000.  A  week  be¬ 
fore.  Ex -Governor  Hogg,  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  politics  for  oil  and  made  a  few  suc¬ 
cessful  turns,  paid  ♦220.000  for  44.000 
acres  of  land  100  miles  east  of  Beaumont, 
intending  to  pipe  oil  to  the  iron-mines 
at  New  Birmingham,  Alabama.  C.  A. 


ing  pipe-lines  would  give  practical  control 
of  the  Beaumont  district.  The  Beaumont 
boom  has.  in  fact,  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  small  speculators.  Probably  50  per 
cent,  of  the  companies  organized  were 
frauds  from  the  first,  and  many  others  were 
the  most  harebrained  speculations.  As  in 
the  great  boom  and  panic  in  Wall  Street  at 
the  same  time,  those  who  lost  money  were 
victims  of  their  own  foolish  indulgence  in 
the  craving  to  get  rich  quickly.  But 
the  oil  boom  in  Texas  has  developed  a 
vast  fund  of  wealth  in  the  benefits  of 
which  the  entire  country  will  have  a  share. 

The  California  oil  boom  was  a  slower 
growth  and  is  entirely  overshadowed  by 
the  magnitude  of  that  in  Texas,  but  it  has 
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added  not  a  little  to  the  world's  wealth,  which  set  cverylxwly  in  California  to  s|x*c- 
The  existence  of  petroleum  deposits  in  the  ul&ting  in  oil.  Others  followed  in  Orange, 
southern  part  of  the  state  was  known  in  Kern.  Fresno.  San  Bernardino,  and  other 
the  old  Mexican  days,  anil  as  early  as  186*»  Counties  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire 
a  company  was  organized  in  New  York,  central  valley  of  middle  and  southern 
with  the  then  large  capitalization  of  California,  from  Shasta  to  San  Diego,  lay 
$.‘>,000,000,  to  acquire  and  develop  oil  over  a  vast  bed  of  oil  that  extends  out 
lands  in  Ventura  County:  hut  it  “died  under  the  Pacific  at  some  points,  such 
a-bornin’.”  and  the  oil  industry  of  the  as  Santa  Barbara,  where  a  forest  of  derricks 
Golden  State  was  left  to  local  energy.  The  sprang  up  on  the  ocean  beach.  '  The  wells 
Xewhull  district  has  been  worked  for  a  are  not  comparable  with  the  Texas 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  one  of  the  wells  ** gushers"  as  producers,  but  the  output 
there  has  paid  in  that  lime  $1,000,000.  of  the  state  last  year  was  sold  for  $4,- 
But  there  was  no  boom  until  a  paying  well  000.000. 

was  laired  at  the  corner  of  Patton  ami  Many  are  the  fantastic  tales  told  of 


A  TAMK-AHir  KXTRRIXO  KHW  \OIUC  II ARBOR  IS  WlNTI.K 


State  Streets  in  the  suburbs  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  in  I  892.  Scores  of  other  wells  were 
soon  sunk  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Mine  of  them  only  .‘»0  or  even  25  feet 
apart,  and  in  1*9:1  the  output  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  100. 000  barrels.  This  increased 
to  1.400.000  in  1897,  then  it  sank  to 
1.1 82. 000  in  1898,  and  rose  again  to 
1.200.000  in  1899.  more  than  one-half 
of  the  entire  output  of  the  slate.  The 
district  is  only  two  and  one-quarter  miles 
long  by  one-quarter  mile  wide,  and  in  that 
urea  there  are  1.100  wells. 

Then  came  new  discoveries  in  the  Coal- 
inga  and  McKitlrick  districts  in  1898. 


sudden  fortunes  made  in  these  California 
wells.  One  recalls  the  exploits  of  *  “Coal  Oil 
Johnny.”  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  days. 
The  hero’s  name  is  John  A.  Bunting,  and 
ten  years  ago  he  was  tending  a  Southern 
Pacific  water  tank  in  the  Arizona  desert. 
In  time  he  rose  to  1m-  a  hrakoman  on  a 
freight-train,  and  some  two  years  ago  he 
resigned.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
knew  him  no  more  until  n  few  months 
ago.  when  one  morning  his  name  was 
taken  in  to  General  Manager  Fillmore's 
office  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Fillmore 
looked  up  the  man's  record  anil  sent  back 
word  that  he  could  not  reinstate  a  limn 
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on 

Sou t  hen 


ami  therefote 


H  country  in  his 
own  private 
car.  Ami  be¬ 
fore  he  parted 
with  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  he  had 
ordered  one 
that  was  to  cost 
him,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  a  round 
sum  of  ♦30,- 
000. 

The  gener¬ 
ality  of  the  oil 
produced  in 
Texas  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  most 
valuable  as  a 
fuel;  and  as 
such  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  coal 
in  that  it  can 
Ik?  more  easily, 
economically,  trans|H>rtcd 


who  had  vol¬ 
untarily  re¬ 
signed  from  the 
company 'a  em¬ 
ploy.  Word 
came  back  that 
t  h c  vi  sitor 
didn't  want  u 
job.  ho  wanted 
to  buy  a  private 
car.  When  Mr. 

Fillmore  got  his 
breath  again, 
he  asked  Mr. 

Hunting  to 
come  in  and 
explain. 

Then  Mr. 

Hunting  told 
his  story.  While 
**  braking*’ 
the 

Pacific,  he  had 

lent  u  man  ♦  1 70.  taking  as  security  a 
gold  watch  and  a  mortgage  on  forty 
acres  of  land  in  Fresno  County.  In  time 
he  foreclosed  the  mortgage  and  tried  to 
sell  the  land,  but  could  get  nothing  for  it. 
This  was  before  the  boom.  One  day  a 
well  near  his  pro|*ertv  struck  oil.  Imme¬ 
diately  there  was  a  fierce  demand  for  every 
rod  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ting’s  forty  acres  proved  to  Ik-  a  veritable 
gold  mine.  Selling  only  enough  to  furnish 
funds  for  sinking  a  well  on  his  own  land, 
he  soon  struck  oil.  and  from  that  lwginning 
he  continued  developing  until  he  had  l»c- 
come  a  millionaire.  Now  he  was  going  to 
gratify  his  pet  dream  as  an  old  railroad 
twin — he  wns  going  to  travel  nil  over  the 


and  fed  to  the  furnace,  hulk  for  hulk 
it  has  a  greater  calorific  value,  and  it  is 
cheaper. 

An  experiment  undertaken  some  two 
years  ago  in  California  by  the  Santa  F 6 
company  demonstrated  that  one  ton  of 
coal  would  carry  a  certain  train  of  cars 
26.7  miles,  while  a  little  more  than  a  ton 
of  oil — 2,016  |kiuiiiIn — carried  the  same 
train  over  the  same  track  3H.40  miles,  a 
gain  of  44  per  cent.  The  coal  cost  ♦7.50 
a  ton  and  the  oil  c«ist  only  ♦O.OO,  a  gain 
of  H  jar  cent.  This  was  when  the  oil 
cost  $1.15  a  barrel — twice  what  it  may  be 
expected  to  cost  when  the  Texas  supply  can 
l*e  fully  drawn  on.  The  Santa  ¥(•  com- 
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pany  thereupon  began  converting  its  loco¬ 
motives  to  oil-burners  ns  rapidly  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  oil  could  be  guaranteed, 
an»l  it  now  has  180  oil-burning  engines. 

Experiments  made  at  sea  tell  the  same 
story.  The  steamer  “Assyrian"  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  owners 
that  the  cost  of  |H*troleuru  is  25  per  cent, 
less  |>er  horse-power  than  that  of  coal. 
This  would  mean  an  enormous  saving  to 
the  ocean 
greyhounds, 
such  ns  the 
*  *  Dcu  tsch  - 
land,"  which 
b  urns  5 H  0 
tons  of  coal  a 
day.  And  the 
greater  econ¬ 
omy  of  space 
in  which  the 
liquid  fuel 
may  Ik.*  stored 
would  allow 
either  more 
space  for 
freight  and 
passengers  or 
a  notable  in¬ 
crease  in  the 

The 

rie"  recently 
ran  9.250 
miles  on  74* 
cubic  feet  of 
oil.  using  22 


in  this  country  and  abroad  with  a  view 
to  its  adoption  by  our  own  and  European 
navies,  and  the  effect  of  the  Beaumont 
discoveries  will  be  to  hasten  investiga¬ 
tion  in  this  direction. 

Where  j>ower  is  needed  for  industrial 
and  manufacturing  purposes  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  petroleum  is  already  rapidly  displac¬ 
ing  coal.  The  I'nion  Iron  Works,  the 
great  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  that  have 

successfully 

c o m  pc  t  e  <1 

w  i  t  h  the 
Cramps  in 
getting  gov¬ 
ernment  con¬ 
tracts  for  nr- 
cruis- 
,  now 
consume  30,- 
000  barrels 
of  petroleum 
in  their  fur¬ 
naces  every 
working  day ; 
and  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Street 
Kail  way  Com¬ 
pany,  which  lias  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  and  cable  street - 
cars  of  San  Francisco. 
1ms  recently  converted 
its  furnaces  into  oil- 
burners.  Other  indus¬ 
tries  are  adopting  sim¬ 
ilar  economical  meas¬ 
ures.  and  there  ap|H*ars 

tons  daily,  -  *  r  f  J  r i  to  Ik;  no  reason  to  doubt 

whereas  to  that,  with  An  abundance 

cover  the  of  thU  cheap  fuel*  Cali* 

same  distance  '  |T  fornia  and  Texas  will 

she  would  y**  A  soon  increase  their  man - 

have  needed  —  u  failures  greatly.  In- 

1, 575  CUbic  MAKM  A  DirFERKKCK  WHRK  YOU  HAVE  OKB  OF  deed,  the  Oil  "  OUtpUt 

feet  of  coal  •  iFr,~  tkest.  l**u  of  the  United  States, 

burned  nt  the  rate  of  85  tons  a  day.  The  which  has  l»ern  an  important  factor  in  the 
bunkers  of  the  “Paris"  and  "Deutsch-  growing  volume  of  American  exports,  will 
land'*  contain  2,500  and  4,800  tons  of  now  vastly  exceed  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
coal  respectively;  if  they  used  petroleum,  the  world;  and  the  industries  whose  scope 
it  would  be  at  a  saving  of  00  per  cent,  in  the  new  fuel  will  expand  will  establish  yet 


weight  and  of  50  per  cent,  in  space. 
Indeed,  the  advantages  of  petroleum  as 
a  fuel  for  steam  -vessels  appear  to  Ik*  so 
great  that  experiments  are  now  in  progress 


more  firmly  our  position  as  the  foremost 
commercial  power  and  confirm  New  York's 
right  to  be  ranked  a*  the  business  center  of 
the  world. 


vjfjj 


Ih*  of  one  purpose,  they  joined  company  in  all  friendli¬ 
ness  and  entered  Rome  together.  And  the  two  children 
fell  to  loving  one  another  so  sorely  that  -one  would  not 
eat  without  the  other,  they  lived  of  one  victual,  and  lay 
in  one  bed.** 

So  the  friendship  of  Amis  and  Amile  began  in  their 
(Tmlles.  and  that  there  should  In*  no  mistaking  that  they 
were  born  for  each  other.  Nature,  who  predestines  for 
us  all.  had  made  them  so  alike  in  fierson  and  character 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  As  a 
further  symbol  of  their  unity,  the  “Apostle  of  Rome" 
at  their  baptism — when  “many  a  knight  of  Rome  held 
them  at  the  font  with  mickle  joy.  and  raised  them  aloft 
even  as  (Sod  would*’ — gave  to  each  of  them  a  cup  (a 
“hanap”)  wrought  of  wood,  bound  with  gold  and  set 
with  precious  stones;  tin-  two  cups  being  identical  its  the 
two  children.  Then  parents  and  children  “betook  them 
thence  home  in  all  joyanee.  *'  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
them  till  Amis  is  thirty  years  old,  with  his  father  upon 
his  death-bed.  The  old  knight  of  Rericain  thus  ad¬ 
dresses  the  son  In;  must  leave  liehind.  and  wiser  or  more 
Iteauliful  advice  has  seldom  come  from  the  dying.  Here 
are  his  words:  “Fair  son,  well  beloved,  it  behoveth  me 
presently  to  die.  and  thou  shall  abide  and  Ik-  thine  own 
master.  Now  firstly,  fair  son,  keep  thou  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God;  the  chivalry  of  .lesus  Christ  do  thou. 
Keep  thou  faith  to  tin  lords,  and  give  aid  to  thy  fellows 
and  friends.  Itefend  the  widows  and  orphans.  Cphold 
the  poor  and  need v :  and  all  days  hold  thv  last  dav  in 
memory.  Forget  not  the  fellowship  and  friendship  of 
the  son  of  the  Count  of  A I  Verne,  whereas  the  Apostle  of 
Rome  on  one  day  baptized  you  both,  and  with  one  gift 
honored  vou.  Ye  be  alike  of  Ik ‘an  tv.  of  fashion,  and 
stature,  and  whoso  should  see  you.  would  deem  you  to 
be  brethren.  '* 


I  j  So  the  father  died,  but  the  son  proved  too  gentle  and 
Christian  of  nature  to  hold  his  own  against  the  enemies 
that  now  rose  up  against  him.  Always  Amis  turned  the 
other  cheek,  and  so  it  fell  that  he  was  despoiled  of  his 
heritage.  In  his  trouble,  he  bethinks  him  of  his  old 
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friend  and  fellow*.  “Go  we  now*,*'  he  says,  “to  the  Court  of 
the  Count  Amile.  who  was  my  friend  and  my  fellow.  Mav- 
liappcn  he  will  make  us  rich  with  his  goods  and  his  havings.'* 

However,  on  arriving  at  Amile's  castle,  they  find  that  Amile 
is  away — gone  to  comfort  Anns  for  the  death  of  his  father.  So 
the  friends  miss  each  other,  and  for  two  years  and  more  Amile 
seeks  Amis,  and  Amis  Amile.  “in  France  and  in  Alemaine." 
Meanwhile,  Amis  incidentally  takes  a  wife,  his  bride's  father 
having  heard  so  well  of  him  that  he  endows  him  and  his  com¬ 
pany  with  gold  and  silver  and  “havings.”  Thus  Amis  ami  his 
“ten  fellows”  abide  in  comfort  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Amile 
meanwhile  having  sought  his  friend  “without  ceasing.”  One 
cannot  but  note  that  while  both  friends  no  doubt  love  equally, 
Amile  is  the  friend  who  does  most  throughout  the  story. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  and  a  half,  the  conscience  of  Amis 
smites  him.  "We  have  done  amiss,”  he  says,  “in  that  we 
have  left  seeking  of  Amile.”  -So  Amis  and  his  knights  set  out 
toward  Paris,  and  after  various  adventures  are  sitting  at  meat 
“by  the  water  of  Seine  in  a  flowery  meadow.”  when  a  com¬ 
pany  of  French  knights  set  upon  them.  The  day  is  going  hard 
with  them,  when  Amis  cries  out,  “Who  are  ye  knights,  who 
have  will  to  slay  Amis  the  exile  and  his  fellows?” 

“At  that  voice.”  says  the  story-teller,  ” Amile  knew  Amis 
his  fellow  ami  said  :  ‘O  thou  Amis  most  well  lieloved.  rest  from 
my  travail.  I  am  Amile.  son  of  the  Count  of  Alverne.  who  have 
not  ceased  to  seek  thee  for  two  whole  years.’  ” 

The  friends  thereon  embraced  and.  swearing  “friendship  and 
fellowship  perpetual.”  betook  them  to  the  Court  of  Charles, 
King  of  France,  where  they  became  at  once  favorites  of  the 
King.  Amis  becoming  treasurer,  and  Amile  “server.”  There 
might  men  behold  them  young,  well  attemjHTed,  wise,  fair,  and 
of  like  fashion  and  visage,  hived  of  all  and  honored. 

So  abode  they  in  happiness  and  prosperity  for  three  years,  at 

the  end  of  which  time  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Amis  that  lie  was 

married  and  had  not  seen  his  wife  for  three  years !  “Fair 

• 

sweet  fellow.”  says  he  to  his  friend.  “I  desire  sore  to  go  see  my 
wife  whom  I  have  left  behind;  and  I  will  return  the  soonest 
that  I  may;  and  do  thou  abide  at  the  Court.”  To  this  Amis 
adds  a  word  of  advice:  that  Amile  should  keep  away  from  the 
King's  daughter  and  that  lie  should  above  all  things  beware  of 


\nleri  the  fe 


remembers  the  I 
teller,  “he  wag  n 
Now  conies  ' '  ^ 
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lus  friend  apparently  believes — namely,  that  Amis  has  stolen  from 
the  Kind’s  treasury  and  is  therefore  fled  away.  Thereon, for  some  un¬ 
explained  reason,  Amile  sweats  fealty  and  friendship  with  Ardcri,  and 
unbosoms  himself  concern  ini'  the  King's  daughter.  Ardcri  reveals  the 
secret  to  the  King.  Amile  denies  the  charge  and  challenges  Arderi 
to  the  ordeal  by  battle. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  day  appointed.  Amile  meets  Amis  by  chance 
and  tells  him  what  has  befallen.  "Then  said  Amis,  sighing:  'Leave 
we  here  our  folk,  and  enter  into  this  wood  to  lay  bare  our  secret. ' 
And  Amis  fell  to  blaming  Ainil*?,  mill  'Change  wt*  our  garments 

and  our  horses  and  get  thee  to  my  house,  and  I  will  do  the  battle 
for  thee  against  the  traitor.*  "  The  point,  of  course,  of  the  change 
was  that  divine  justice  was  supposed  to  preside  over  such  duels  as 
Amile  hail  undertaken,  and,  as  he  was  lighting  for  a  lie,  he  must 
logically  expect  to  fall  in  battle.  With  Amis  in  his  place,  justice 
might  perhaps  be  hoodwinked.  So  man  has  thought  to  deceive  the 
justice  of  heaven  in  all  age*.  The  friends  |»rt  from  each  other  weep¬ 
ing.  Amis  making  his  way  to  the  court  in  the  semblance  of  Amile,  and 
Amile  going  to  his  friend's  house  in  the  semblance  of  Amis — not, 
however,  without  a  word  «»f  warning  which  one  might  have  deemed 
unnecessary  between  such  good  friends.  Thus,  after  the  manner  of 
Sigurd,  A  mile  plaeed  his  sword  between  him  and  the  wife  of  Amis; 
though  Amis  had  SO  little  confidence  either  in  his  friend  or  in  his  wife 
that,  we  read,  "he  betook  himself.  '  o’  nights,  "in  disguise  to  his 
house  to  wot  if  Amile  kept  faith  with  him  of  his  wife." 


Hut  this  time  Amih 


I  hi  ms.  If  bet  t  rr  than  either  David  or 


Solomon,  and  justified  the  faith  *>f  his  friend. 
Presently  conics  the  dnv  of  battle.  Tin-  I 


Presently  comes  the  day  of  battle.  The  false  Arderi  is  duly  van¬ 
quished.  his  head  smitten  nil.  and  Amis  rewarded  with  Helisant  the 
King's  daughter,  whom  he  honorably  transfers  to  bis  friend.  80 
Amilc's  affairs  prosfu-r.  and  it  is  soon  time  for  Amis  to  be  in  trouble 
I  once  more.  Heaven,  chastening  whom  it  lovct  h — as  tlic 
|  chronicler  remarks — sends  upon  Amis  the  scourge  of  leprosy.  He 
||  becomes  so  "mesel"  that  his  wife  hates  him  and  endeavors  ofttitnes 
j  to  strangle  him.  In  this  <orc  trouble,  the  heart  of  Amis  turns  again 
I  to  his  friend. 

j  Hut  when  he  reaches  the  Castle  of  Hetirnin.  Amite's  folk  do  not 
I  rerogni/.e  Amis,  and  seeing  only  an  unclean  leper.  Ix-nt  him  sore 
and  drive  him  and  his  coiiiihiiiv  nwav.  Thence  he  turns  to  Home. 

Kather  till  a  famine 
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falls  upon  the  land,  a  famine  so  great  “that  the  father  had  m 
will  to  thrust  the  son  away  from  his  house.'*  In  thisextremitv  H 
Amis  is  borne  once  more  to  the  city  of  the  Count  Amile. 

But  by  this  time  fortune  had  done  its  worst.  So  soon  Q 
us  his  servants  sounded  the  rattles  (or  clappers — “larta-  n 
relies”)  by  which  lepers  in  the  Middle  Ages  gave  sign  of  their  9 
approach.  Amile.  hearing  the  sound,  sent  out  one  of  his  ser*  N 
vants  with  food  for  the  sick  man.  and  with  it  his  own  birth-  |l] 
cup  filled  with  wine.  As  yet  he  hud  no  knowledge  that  the  B 
leper  was  Amis,  but  when  his  servant  returned  he  told  how  \ 
the  sick  man  had  a  “hauap”  exactly  like  his  master's;  and  so  M 
Amis  liecamc  known  again  to  Amile  and  by  him  and  his  wife  [L 
was  welcomed  lovingly  to  the  castle,  leper  though  he  wns.  H 
Hut  the  supreme  tent  of  A  mile'*  love  for  Amis  was  yet  to  H 
come.  One  night  as  the  two  friends  were  sleeping  in  the  same  w* 
room,  the  angel  Raphael  appeared  to  Amis  and  bade  him  tell  31 
Amile  that  if  he  were  to  slay  his  two  children  and  wash  Amis  If, 
in  their  blood,  his  friend  would  lie  healed.  Amile  is  awakened  ^ 
by  the  speech  •  »f  the  angel,  and  bids  Amis  reveal  what  he  has  V 
heard.  Sorely  against  his  will.  Amis  delivers  the  divine  men-  [4 
sage,  and  in  much  tribulation  of  soul  Amile  ponders  it.  At  B 
length,  however,  his  sense  of  duty  toward  his  friend  triumphs  K 
over  his  love  for  his  children,  and  he  girds  himself  to  make  II 
even  this  terrible  sacrifice.  And  here  let  the  old  romancer  take  E 
up  the  tale  in  his  simple,  direct  fashion:  •  Then  Amile  fell  to  H 
weeping  privily  and  thinking  in  his  heart:  ‘This  man  forsooth  B 
was  appareled  before  the  King  to  die  for  me.  and  why  should  B 
I  not  slay  my  children  for  him.  if  he  hath  kept  faith  with  me  vL 
to  the  death,  why  keep  I  not  faith f*  ...  ■ 

“Then  the  Count  took  his  sword,  and  went  to  the  lied  where  B 
lay  his  children,  ami  found  them  sleeping,  and  he  threw  him-  m£ 
self  upon  them,  and  fell  to  weeping  bitterly  and  said:  ‘Who  fl 
hath  heard  ever  of  a  father  who  of  his  own  will  hath  slain  his  B 
child  1  Ah.  alas,  my  children!  I  -hall  lie  no  more  your  father,  m 
but  your  cruel  murderer !’  ...  M 

“When  he  had  so  said,  he  cut  off  their  heads,  and  then  laid  Jm 
them  out  behind  the  bed.  and  laid  the  heads  to  the  liodies.  and  B 
covered  them  over  even  as  they  slept.  And  with  their  blood  1^ 
which  he  received,  he  washed  his  fellow,  and  said:  ‘Sire  (Sod, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  commanded  men  to  keep  faith  ujhiii  the  earth,  jj 
and  who  cleanses!  the  inesel  by  thy  word,  deign  thou  to  cleanse  B 
iuv  fellow,  for  the  love  of  whom  I  have  shed  the  blood  of  mv  \T 
children.*  M 

“Then  was  Amis  cleansed  of  his  meselry.  And  Amile  clad  t 
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r  divided,  for  not  only  did  they  fall  in  battlo  together  fighting  for 
King  Charles  against  the  Lombards,  but  heaven  itself  set  this  final 
seal  of  miracle  upon  their  love.  On  the  field  of  Mortam  where 

It  hey  fell,  the  King  built  two  churches,  dedicating  one  to  St. 

Eusebius  and  the  other  to  St.  Peter.  In  one  church  was  buried 

Amis  and  in  the  other  A  mile:  “but  on  the  morrow's  morn  the 

^  hotly  of  Amile,  and  his  cotlin  therewith,  was  found  in  the  church 

of  St.  Eusebius  hard  by  the  coftin  of  Amis  his  fellow."  Thus 

ii  it  came  about  that  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 

^  names  of  the  two  friends  were  to  Ik*  found  side  by  side  in  the 

*  calendar  of  saints  and  martvrs. 

• 

So  Holy  Church  blesses  a  human  love  and  hallows  it. 

The  storv  of  Amis  and  Amile  is  one  well  known  in  manv  forms 

V  • 

to  folklorists.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  languages,  and 
learned  authorities  differ  as  to  its  origin.  Some  claim  that  it 
came  from  the  East  and  some  from  Greece,  and  some  that  it  is 

M  founded  on  actual  historic  incidents  of  the  wars  of  Charlemagne. 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  (in  his  introduction  to  William  Morris's 
translation — “Old  French  Romances."  Scribner’s  Sons)  points  out 
that  thenamesof  the  heroes  are  clearly  Latin — Amicus  and  .Emilius; 
and  also  refers  to  the  fantastic  conjecture  that  the  proverb.  “A 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile."  has  its  explanation  in  this  old  story. 
-  ■  Those  who  seek  learning  on  the  subject  may  find  it  in  Mr.  Jacobs' 
introduction  above  referred  to.  and  by  him  be  introduced  to  other 
•A  authorities.  Walter  Pater’s  essay  on  “Two  Early  French  Stories” 
in  his  volume  on  the  Renaissance  was  probably  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  story  to  most  English  readers,  William  Morris  follow¬ 
ing  with  the  translation  from  which  I  have  quoted. 

The  charm  of  the  romance  is  mainly  in  the  story  itself,  and  b'ut 
» little  in  its  form,  which  is  often  crude  and  merely  quaint,  and 
□  I  seldom  interesting  from  a  dramatic  or  literary  point  of  view. 
9 J  There  is  no  note  in  it  of  that  |>oigiiancy  of  feeling  which  we  find 
in  David's  lament  for  Jonathan,  or  in  “Tennessee's  Pardner";  but 
the  story  itself  is  sufficiently  eloquent,  eloquent  of  an  ideal  of  hu¬ 
man  loyalty  which  takes  friendship  rather  than  love  for  its  supreme 
expression — seeming  indeed  to  suggest  that  there  is  something  finer 
about  friendship  than  love — something,  might  one  say.  less  selfish, 
more  essentially  divine.  “Passing  the  love  of  women!"  It  is  to 
l»e  remembered  that  that  famous  phrase  was  made  by  a  great  lover 
of  women,  by  the  lover  of  Bathshcba.  the  man  who  placed  Uriah 
in  the  front  of  the  battle.  David  had  known  both  love  and  friend¬ 
ship.  but  we  say  “David  and  Jonathan" — not  David  ami  Hath¬ 
sheba. 
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IT  was  high,  hot  noon  on  the  Caskrt 
Ridge.  Its  very  scant  shade  whs  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  few  dwarf  Scotch  firs,  ami 
was  so  perpendicularly  cast  that  1-conidas 
Boone,  seeking  shelter  from  the  heat,  was 
obliged  to  draw  himself  up  umler  one  of 
them,  as  if  it  were  an  umbrella.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  with  u  hoy’s  perversity,  he  permitted 
one  hared  foot  to  protrude  lieyood  the 
sharply  marked  shadow  until  the  burning 
sun  forced  him  to  draw  it  in  again,  with 
a  thrill  of  satisfaction.  There  waa  no 
earthly  reason  why  he  had  not  sought  the 
larger  shadow  of  the  pine-trees  which 
reared  themselves  against  the  Ridge  on  the 
slope  below  him — except  that  he  was  a 
hoy.  and  |H*rha|tt  even  more  su|>erstitious 
and  opinionated  than  nu»>t  hoys.  Having 
got  under  this  tree  with  infinite  eare.  lie 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not 
move  from  it  until  its  liuc  of  shade 
reached  ami  touched  a  certain  stone  on 
the  trail  near  him.  Why  he  did  this  he  did 
not  know,  but  he  clung  to  his  sublime 
purpose  with  the  courage  and  tenucity  of 
a  youthful  Casablanca,  lie  was  cramped, 
tickled  by  dust  and  fir-spravs;  he  was  su¬ 
premely  uncomfortable — but  he  stayed ! 
A  woodpecker  was  monotonously  tupping 
in  an  adjacent  pine,  with  measured  inter¬ 
vals  of  silence,  which  he  always  firmly 
believed  was  a  certain  telegraphy  of  the 
bird’s  own  making;  a  green  and -gold 
lifcurd  flashed  by  bis  foot  to  suddenly  stiffen 
itself  with  a  rigidity  equal  to  his  own. 
Still  he  stirred  not.  The  shadow  gradu¬ 
ally  crept  nearer  the  mystic  stone — and 
touched  it.  He  sprang  up.  shook  himself 
and  prepared  to  go  about  his  business. 
This  was  simply  an  errand  to  the  |**st- 
ofiice  nt  the  Cross-Roads,  scarcely  a  mile 
from  his  father’s  house,  lie  was  already 
half-way  there.  He  had  taken  only  the  better 
part  of  one  hour  for  this  desultory  journey ! 

However,  he  now  proceeded  on  his  way. 
diverging  only  to  follow  a  frc-di  rabbit 
track  a  few  hundred  yards,  to  note  that 
the  animal  had  doubled  twice  against  the 
wind,  and  then,  naturally,  he  was  obliged 
to  look  closely  for  other  tracks  to  deter- 
mine  its  pursuers.  He  paused  also,  but 
only  for  a  moment,  to  rap  thrice  on  the 
trunk  of  the  pine  where  the  woodpecker 


whs  at  work,  which  he  knew  would  make 
it  cease  work  for  a  tiim — a*  it  did.  Hav¬ 
ing  thu-*  renewed  hi>  relations  with  Nature. 
In-  discovered  that  one  of  the  letters  he 
was  taking  to  the  |*»*t  office  had  slipped  in 
some  mysterious  wav  from  the  Imisoiii  of 
his  shirt  where  he  carried  them,  past  his 
wuistliand.  into  a  tmusers-leg,  and  whs 
about  to  make  a  casual  delivery  of  itself  on 
the  trail.  This  caused  him  to  take  out 
his  letters  and  count  them,  when  be  found 
one  missing.  He  had  been  given  four 
letters  to  post — lie  had  only  three.  There 
were  a  big  one  in  his  father’s  handwriting, 
two  indistinctive  ones  of  his  mother’s,  and 
a  smaller  one  of  his  sister’s — that  was  gone ! 
Not  at  all  disconcerted,  he  calinlv  retraced 
his  step*,  following  his  own  tracks  mi¬ 
nutely.  with  a  grim  face  and  a  distinct  de¬ 
light  in  the  process.  while  looking — |*cr- 
functorily — for  the  letter.  In  the  midst 
of  this  slow  progress  a  bright  idea  struck 
him.  He  walked  back  to  the  fir-tree 
where  he  h:ul  rested.  ami  found  the  lost 
missive.  It  had  slip|H-d  out  of  his  shirt 
when  he  shook  himself.  He  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased.  He  knew  that  nobody 
would  give  him  credit  for  his  trouble  in 
going  Iwrk  for  it.  or  his  astuteness  in 
guessing  where  it  was.  He  heaved  a  sigh 
of  misunderstood  genius  and  again  started 
for  the  post -office.  This  time  he  carried  the 
letters  ojH-nlv  and  ostentatiously  in  his  hand. 

Presently  he  heard  a  voice  say.  “Hey!" 
It  was  a  gentle,  musical,  woman's  voice;  a 
strange  voice,  for  it  evidently  did  not  know 
how  to  call  him.  and  did  not  say.  “O 
Leonidas!"  or.  “Yon — look  here!"  He 
was  abreast  of  a  little  clearing,  guarded 
by  a  low  stockade  of  bark  palings,  and 
beyond  it  was  a  small  white  dwelling-house. 
Leonidas  knew  the  place  perfectly  well.  It 
la-longcd  to  the  superintendent  of  a  mining 
tunnel,  who  had  lately  rented  it  to  some 
strangers  from  San  Francisco.  Thus  much 
he  had  heard  from  his  family.  He  had  a 
mountain  boy's  contempt  for  city  folks, 
and  was  not  himself  interested  in  them. 
Yet.  as  In*  heard  the  call,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  slightly  guilty  feeling.  lie  might 
have  l>een  tres|tassing  in  following  the  rab¬ 
bit’s  track;  he  might  have  l»ecn  seen  by 
some  one  when  he  lost  the  letter  and  had 
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to  go  buck  for  it — ull  grown-up  jn-ople  hail 
a  way  of  offering  themselves  as  witnesses 
against  him!  He  scowled  a  little  as  he 
glanced  around  him.  Then  his  eye  fell  on 
the  caller,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stockade. 

To  his  surprise  it  was  a  woman — a 
pretty,  gentle,  fragile  creature — all  soft 
muslin  ami  laces,  with  her  fingers  inter¬ 
locked  and  leaning  both  elbows  on  the  top 
of  the  stockade  as  she  sti>od  under  the 
checkered  shadow  of  a  buckeye. 

"Come  here — please — won't  you?*’  she 
said  pleasantly. 

It  would  have  lieen  impossible  to  resist 
her  voice  if  Leonidas  had  wanted  to — 
which  he  didn't.  He  walked  confidently 
up  to  the  fence.  She  really  was  very 
pretty,  with  eyes  as  soft  as  his  setter's  and 
as  caressing.  And  there  were  little  puckers 
and  satiny  creases  around  her  delicate  nos¬ 
trils  and  mouth,  when  she  spoke,  which 
Leonidas  knew  were  “expression. " 

“I — 1 - ’*  she  began,  with  charming 

hesitation;  then  suddenly,  “What's  your 
name?" 

“Leonidas." 

“Leonidas — that's  a  pretty  name!"  He 
thought  it  did  sound  pretty.  “Well.  Leoni- 
das,  I  want  you  to  be  u  good  l»oy  and  do 
a  great  favor  for  me — a  very  great  favor." 

Leonidas*  face  fell.  This  kind  of  pre¬ 
lude  and  formula  was  familiar  to  him.  It 
was  usually  followed  by:  “Promise  me 
that  you  will  never  swear  again.  ’*  or.  “that 
you  will  go  straight  home  ami  wash  vour 
face,"  or  some  other  irrelevant  personality. 
But  nobody  with  that  sort  of  eyes  had 
ever  said  it.  So  he  replied,  a  little  shyly 
but  sincerely.  “Yes.  ma'am." 

“You  are  going  to  the  post-office?" 

This  seemed  a  very  foolish,  womanish 
question,  seeing  that  he  was  holding  letters 
in  his  hand,  but  he  said.  “Yes." 

“I  want  you  to  put  n  letter  of  mine 
among  yours  and  post  them  all  together." 
she  said,  putting  one  little  hand  to  her 
tiosom  ami  drawing  out  a  letter.  He 
noticed  that  she  pur|>osely  h«dd  the  ad¬ 
dressed  side  so  that  he  could  not  sec  it. 
but  he  also  noticed  that  her  hand  was 
small,  thin,  and  white  even  to  a  faint  tint 
of  blue  in  it.  unlike  his  sister’s,  the  baby's, 
or  any  other  hand  he  had  ever  seen. 
“Can  you  read?"  she  said  suddeuly.  with¬ 
drawing  the  letter. 


The  Ik>v  Hushed  slightly  at  the  question. 

**t)f  course  I  can,"  he  said,  proudly. 

“Of  course,  certainly,"  she  related 
quickly,  “but,"  she  added  with  a  mis¬ 
chievous  smile,  “you  mustn't  note ! 
Promise  me!  Promise  me  that  you  won't 
read  this  address,  but  just  put  the  letter, 
like  one  of  your  own,  in  the  letter-box 
with  the  others." 

Leonidas  promised  readily:  it  seemed 
to  him  a  great  fuss  about  nothing;  perhaps 
it  was  some  kind  of  game  or  a  bet.  He 
o|>cncd  his  sunburnt  hand,  holding  his  own 
letters,  ami  she  slipped  hers,  face  down¬ 
ward.  I»etween  them.  Her  soft  fingers 
touched  his  in  the  operation,  and  seemed 
to  leave  a  pleasant  warmth  !>chind  them. 

“Promise  me  another  thing, "  she  added  ; 
“promise  me  you  won't  say  a  word  of  this 
to  uny  one."  # 

“Of  course!"  said  Leonidus. 

“That's  a  good  boy — and  I  know  you 
will  keep  your  word."  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  smilingly  and  tentatively,  aud 
then  held  out  a  bright  half-dollar.  Leon¬ 
idas  Imi  ked  from  the  fence.  “I'd  rather 
not."  he  said  shyly. 

“But  as  a  present  from  me?" 

Leonidas  colored;  he  was  really  proud, 
And  lie  was  also  bright  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  |>o*scsMon  of  such  unbounded 
wealth  would  provoke  dangerous  inquiry 
at  home.  But  he  didn't  like  to  say  it,  and 
only  replied.  “I  can't!" 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  “Then 
— thank  you!"  she  said,  offering  her  while 
hand,  which  felt  like  a  bird  in  his. 
“Now  run  on.  and  don’t  let  me  keep 
you  any  longer."  She  drew  back  from 
the  fence  as  she  spoke,  and  waved  him  a 
pretty  farewell.  Leonidas,  half  sorry, 
half  relieved,  darted  away. 

He  ran  to  the  post-office,  which  he 
never  had  done  l>cfore.  Loyally,  he  never 
looked  at  her  letter — nor  indeed  at  his  own 
again — swinging  the  hand  that  held  them 
far  from  his  side.  He  entered  the  post- 
office  directly,  going  at  once  to  the  letter¬ 
box  ami  depositing  the  precious  missive 
with  the  others.  The  post-office  was  also 
the  “country  store."  ami  Leonidas  was  in 
the  habit  of  still  further  protracting  his 
errands  there  by  lingering  in  that  stimulat¬ 
ing  atmosphere  of  sugar,  cheese  aud  coffee. 
But  to-day  his  stay  was  brief — so  transi- 
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torv  llmt  the  postmaster  himself  inferred 
audibly  that  “old  man  Boone  must  have 
been  tanning  Lee  with  a  hickory  switch.*’ 
But  the  simple  reason  was  that  Leonidas 
wished  to  go  bark  to  the  stockade  fence 
and  the  fair  stranger — if  haply  she  was 
still  there.  His  heart  sank.  ns.  breathless 
with  unwonted  haste,  he  reached  the  clear¬ 
ing  and  the  empty  buckeye  shade,  lie 
walked  slowly  and  with  sad  diffidence  by 
the  deserted  stockade  fence.  But  presently 
his  quick  eye  caught  a  glint  of  white  among 
the  laurels  near  the  house.  It  was  n?it. 
walking  with  apparent  indifference  away 
from  him  toward  the  corner  of  the  clearing 
and  the  road.  But  this  he  knew  would 
bring  her  to  the  end  of  the  stockade 
fence,  where  he  must  pass — and  it  did. 
She  turned  to  him  with  a  bright  smile  of 
affected  surprise.  “Why.  you're  as  swift- 
footed  as  Mercury!” 

Leonidas  understood  her  perfectly. 
Mercury  was  the  other  name  for  quicksilver 
— and  that  was  lively,  you  bet!  He  had 
often  spilt  some  on  the  floor  to  see  it  move. 
She  must  be  awfully  cute  to  have  noticed 
it,  too — cuter  than  his  sisters.  He  was 
quite  breathless  with  pleasure. 

“I  put  vour  letter  in  the  box  all  right.” 
he  burst  out  at  last. 

“Without  any  one  seeing  it?”  she 
uaked. 

“Sure  pop! — nary  one!  The  postmnster 
stuck  out  his  hand  to  grab  it.  but  I  just 
let  on  that  I  didn't  see  him  and  shoved  it 
in  myself.” 

“You’re  as  sharp  as  you’re  good.”  she 
said  smilingly.  “Now,  there's  just  out 
thing  more  I  want  you  to  do.  Forget  all 
about  this — won’t  you?” 

Her  voice  was  very  caressing.  Perhaps 
that  was  why  he  said  boldly.  “Yes,  ma'am 
— all  except  you." 

“Dear  me! — what  a  compliment!  How 
old  are  you?” 

“(Join'  on  fifteen.”  said  I^eonidas  con¬ 
fidently. 

“And  going  very  fast."  said  the  lady 
mischievously.  “Well,  then — you  needn't 
forget  nit.  On  the  contrary."  she  added, 
after  looking  at  him  curiously.  “I  would 
rather  you'd  remember  me.  Good-by — 
or  rather  good -afternoon — if  I'm  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  Leon.” 

“Good -afternoon,  ma'am.” 


She  moved  away,  and  presently  disap¬ 
peared  among  the  laurels.  But  her  last 
words  were  ringing  in  his  ears.  “Leon" 
— everybody  else  called  him  “Lee”  for 
brevity.  “Leon" — it  was  pretty  as  she 
said  it. 

He  turned  away.  But  it  so  chanced 
that  their  parting  was  not  to  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  for.  looking  up  the  hill.  Leonidas 
perceived  his  elder  sister  und  little  brother 
coming  down  the  r«>ad  and  knew  that  they 
must  have  seen  him  from  the  hilltop.  It 
was  like  their  “snooping.” 

They  ran  to  him  eagerly. 

“You  were  talking  to  the  stranger,” 
said  his  sister  breathlessly. 

“She  spoke  to  me  first,"  said  Leouidus, 
on  the  defensive. 

“What  did  she  say?” 

“Wanted  to  know  theeleckshun  news.” 
said  Leonidas,  with  cool  mendacity;  “and 
1  told  her.” 

This  improbable  fiction  nevertheless 
satisfied  them.  “Wluit  was  she  like?  Oh, 
do  tell  us.  Lee!”  continued  his  sister. 

Nothing  would  have  delighted  him  more 
than  to  expatiate  upon  her  loveliness,  the 
soft  white  beauty  of  her  hands,  the  "cun¬ 
ning”  little  puckers  around  her  lips,  her 
bright,  tender  eyes,  the  angelic  texture  of 
her  rolies  and  the  musical  tinkle  of  her 
voice.  But  Leonidas  had  no  confidant,  and 
what  healthy  boy  ever  trusted  his  sister 
in  such  a  matter!  “  You  saw  what  she 
was  like."  he  said,  with  evasive  bluntucss. 

“But— Lee - ” 

But  Lee  was  adamant.  “Go  and  ask 
her.”  he  said. 

“Like  as  not  you  were  sassy  to  her  and 
she  shut  you  up.”  said  his  sister  artfully. 
But  even  this  cruel  suggestion,  which  he 
could  have  so  easily  flouted,  did  not  draw 
him.  and  his  ingenuous  relations  flounced 
disgust cdlv  away. 

But  Leonidas  was  not  spared  any  further 
allusion  to  the  fair  stranger,  for  the  fact 
of  her  having  spoken  to  him  was  duly  re¬ 
ported  at  home,  and  at  dinner  his  reticence 
was  again  sorely  attacked.  “Just  like 
her.  in  spite  of  all  her  airs  and  graces,  to 
hang  out  along  the  fence  like  any  ordinary 
hired  girl.  jal»l»crin'  with  anybody  that 
went  along  the  road. ’’said  his  mother, 
incisively.  He  knew  that  she  didn't  like 
her  new  neighbors,  so  this  did  not  surprise 
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nor  greatly  pain  him.  Neither  did  the 
prosaic  facts  that  were  now  first  made  plain 
to  him.  His  divinity  was  a  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
roughs.  whom-  husband  was  conducting  a 
series  of  mining  operations  and  prospecting 
with  a  gang  of  men  on  the  Casket  Ridge. 
As  his  duty  required  his  continual  presence 
there.  Mrs.  Burroughs  was  forced  to  forego 
the  civilized  pleasures  of  San  Frnneiseo 
for  a  frontier  life,  for  which  she  was  ill 
fitted  and  in  which  she  had  no  intenst. 
All  this  was  a  vague  irrelevance  to  Leon¬ 
idas.  who  knew  her  only  as  a  goddess  in 
white  who  had  l»een  familiar  to  him.  and 
kind,  and  to  whom  lie  was  tied  by  the  de¬ 
licious  joy  of  having  a  secret  in  common, 
and  having  done  her  a  s|M-cial  favor. 
Healthy  youth  clings  to  its  own  impres¬ 
sions,  let  reason,  ex|»ericnce.  and  even 
facts,  argue  ever  to  the  contrary. 

So  he  kept  her  secret  and  his  intact,  and 
was  rewarded  a  few  days  afterward  by  a 
distant  view  of  h<-r  walking  in  the  garden, 
with  a  man  whom  he  recognized  ns  her 
husband.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  with¬ 
out  any  extraneous  thought,  the  man 
sufTeicd  in  Leonidas'  estimation  by  his  pro 
pimjuity  to  the  goddess  and  that  he  deemed 
him  vastly  inferior. 

It  was  a  still  greater  reward  to  his  fidelity 
that  she  seized  an  op|Mirtunitv.  when  her 
husband's  head  was  turned,  to  wave  her 
hand  to  him.  Leonidas  did  not  approach 
the  fence,  partly  through  shyness  and 
partly  through  a  more  subtle  instinct  that 
this  man  was  not  in  the  secret,  lie  was 
right,  for  only  the  next  day.  as  he  passed  to 
the  |* ml- office,  she  called  him  to  the  fence. 

“Did  you  sec  me  wave  my  hand  to  you 
yesterday?*'  she  asked,  pleasantly. 

“Yes.  ma'am — but" — he  hesitated — 
“I  didn't  come  up.  for  I  didn't  think  you 
wanted  me  when  any  one  else  was  there.” 

She  laughed  merrily,  and.  lifting  his  straw 
hat  from  his  head,  ran  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand  through  hisdampcurls.  “You're 
the  brightest,  dearest  boy  I  ever  knew. 
Leon,”  she  said,  dropping  her  pretty  face 
to  the  level  of  his  own,  “and  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  it.  But  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  I  was  dreadfully  frightened  lest 
you  might  misunderstand  me  and  come  and 
ask  for  another  letter — before  him."  As 
she  emphasized  the  jiersnnal  pronoun,  her 
whole  face  seemed  to  change,  the  light  of 


her  blue  eyes  became  mere  pi  it  tori  ng 
points,  her  nostrils  grew  white  and  con¬ 
tracted.  and  her  pretty  little  mouth  seemed 
to  narrow  into  a  straight,  cruel  line  like  a 
cat's.  “Not  a  word  ever  to  him — of  all 
men!  I>o  you  hear?”  she  said,  almost 
brusquely.  Then,  seeing  the  concern  in 
the  boy's  face,  she  laughed,  and  added 
explanatorily.  “He's  a  bad.  bad  man, 
Leon,  rememlier  that." 

The  fact  that  she  was  speaking  of  her 
husband  did  not  shock  the  I  toy's  moral 
sense  in  the  least.  The  sacrednrss  of 
those  relations,  anti  even  of  blood  kinship, 
is,  I  fear,  not  always  so  clear  to  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  as  we  fondly  imagine.  That  Mr. 
Burroughs  was  a  bad  man  to  have  excited 
this  change  in  this  lovely  woman,  was 
l^'tmitlas’  only  conclusion.  He  remem¬ 
bered  how  his  sister's  soft,  pretty  little 
kitten,  purring  in  her  lap.  used  to  get  its 
Imrk  up  anti  spit  at  the  iiost master's  yel¬ 
low  hound. 

“I  never  wished  to  come  unless  you 
called  first.”  he  said  frankly. 

”What?''  she  said,  in  her  half- play  fill, 
half- reproachful,  but  wholly  caressing 
way.  “You  mean  to  say  you  would  never 
eome  to  acc  me  unless  I  sent  for  you?  O 
Leon!  ami  you'll  abandon  me  in  that 
wav?” 

But  l/Hinitlas  was  set  in  his  own  Imyish 
superstition.  “I'd  Just  delight  in  be  ill' 
•cut  for  by  you  any  time.  Mrs.  Burroughs, 
and  you  kin  always  find  me, "  he  said,  shyly, 
but  doggedly;  “but - '*  he  stopjied. 

“What  an  opinionated  young  gentleman  ! 
Well.  I  see  I  must  do  all  the  courting. 

So.  consider  that  I  sent  for  you  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I've  got  another  letter  for  you  to 
mail.”  She  put  her  hand  to  her  breast, 
ami  out  of  the  pretty  frillings  of  her  frock 
produced,  as  before,  with  the  same  faint 
perfume  of  violets,  a  letter  like  the  first. 

But  it  was  unsealed.  “Now  listen.  Leon. 

We  are  going  to  lie  great  friends — you 
and  I."  (Leonidas  felt  his  cheeks  glow¬ 
ing.)  “You  are  going  to  do  me  another 
great  favor — and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
little  fun  and  a  great  secret  all  by  our  own 
selves.  Now.  first :  have  you  any  corre¬ 
spondent — you  know — any  one  who  writes 
to  you — any  boy  or  girl — from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco?” 

Leonidas'  checks  grew  redder — alas! 
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from  a  less  happy  consciousness.  He  never 
received  any  letters;  nobody  ever  wrote  to 
him.  He  was  obliged  to  make  this  shame- 
ful  admission. 

Mrs.  Burroughs  looked  thoughtful. 
"But  you  have  some  friend  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — some  one  who  tnujht  write  to  you?” 
she  suggested,  pleasantly. 

"I  knew  a  bov  once — who  went  to  San 
• 

Francisco.”  said  Leonidas  doubtfully. 
"At  least,  he  allowed  lie  was  goin'  there.” 

"That  will  do.”  said  Mrs.  Burroughs. 
"I  suppose  your  parents  know  him  or  of 
him?” 

“Why,”  said  U-onidas.  “he  used  to 
live  here.” 

“Better  still.  For.  you  see.  it  wouldn't 
be  strange  if  he  did  write.  What  was  the 
gentleman’s  name?” 

“Jim  Belcher.”  returned  Leonidas,  hes¬ 
itatingly.  by  no  means  sun-  that  the  al»*ent 
Belcher  knew  how  to  write.  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
roughs  took  u  tiny  pencil  from  her  l*clt, 
opened  the  letter  she  was  holding  in  her 
hand  and  Hp|>arcntly  wrote  the  name  in  it. 
Then  she  folded  it  ami  settled  it.  smiling 
churmingly  at  Leonidas'  puzzled  fare. 

“Now,  Leon,  listen — for  here  is  the 
favor  I  am  asking!  Mr.  Jim  Belcher” — 
she  pronounced  the  name  with  great  gravity 
— “will  write  to  you  in  a  few  days.  But 
inside  of  yvur  letter  will  be  a  little  note  to 
me.  which  you  will  bring  me.  You  can 
show  your  letter  to  your  family,  if  they 
want  to  know  who  it  is  from,  but  no  one 
must  see  mine.  Can  you  manage  that  I” 

“Yes.”  said  Leonidas.  Then,  as  the 
whole  idea  Hashed  upon  his  quick  intelli¬ 
gence.  he  smiled  until  he  showed  his 
dimples.  Mrs.  Burroughs  leaned  forward 
over  the  fence,  lifted  his  torn  straw  hat 
and  dropped  a  fluttering  little  kiss  on  his 
forehead.  It  seemed  to  the  liov.  flushed 
and  rosy  as  a  maid,  as  if  she  had  left  a 
shining  star  there  for  every  one  to  see. 

“Don't  smile  like  that.  Leon — you're 
positively  irresistible.  It  will  be  a  nice 
little  game,  won't  it?  Nobody  in  it  but 
you  ami  me — and  Belcher!  We'll  outwit 
them  yet.  And  you  see.  you'll  be  obliged 
to  come  to  me.  after  nil.  without  asking.” 

They  both  laughed;  indeed,  quite  a 
dimpled,  bright-eyed.  rosy,  innocent  pair 
— though  I  think  Leonidas  was  the  most 
maidenlv. 


“And.”  added  Leonidas  with  breathless 

eagerness.  "I  can  sometimes  write  to - to 

— Jim — and  inclose  your  letter.” 

"Angel  of  wisdom! — certainly.  Well, 
now — let's  see — have  you  got  any  letters 
for  the  |H>st  to-day?”  He  colored  a&fain 
— for  in  anticipation  of  meeting  her  he  had 
hurried  up  the  family  post  that  morning. 
He  held  out  his  letters — she  thrust  her 
own  among  them.  “Now."  she  said, 
laying  her  cool,  soft  hand  against  his  hot 
cheek,  “run  along,  dear.  You  must  not 
be  seen  loitering  here.” 

Leonidas  ran  off — buoyed  up  on  umbient 
air.  It  seemed  just  like  a  fairy -book. 
Here  he  was  the  confidant  of  the  most 
l>cautiful  creature  he  had  seen,  and  there 

was  a  mysterious  letter  coming  to  him - 

I^conidas — and  no  one  to  know  why.  Anil 
now  he  hud  a  “call”  to  see  her  often — 
she  would  not  forget  him — he  needn't 
loiter  by  the  fence- |M»st  to  see  if  she  wanted 
him — and  his  boyish  pride  and  shyness 
were  appeased.  There  was  no  question  of 
moral  ethics  raised  in  Leonidas'  mind ;  ho 
knew  that  it  would  not  Ik-  the  real  Jim 
Belcher  who  would  write  to  him.  but  that 
made  the  prospect  the  more  attractive. 
Nor  did  another  circumstance  trouble  hia 
conscience.  When  he  reached  the  post- 
office.  he  was  surprised  to  ace  the  man  he 
knew  to  be  Mr.  Burroughs  talking  with  the 
|M>slmaster.  Leonidas  brushed  by  him  and 
dc|H>sitcd  his  letters  in  the  box  in  discreet 
triumph.  The  |>ostmaster  was  evidently 
officially  resenting  some  imputation  on  his 
carelessness  and  concluding  his  defense. 
“No,  sir.”  he  said,  “you  kin  bet  your 
boots  that  ef  any  letter  he*  gone  astray 
for  you  or  your  wife — ye  said  your  wife, 
didn't  ye?” 

"Yes.”  said  Burroughs  hastily,  with  a 
glance  around  the  shop. 

“Well,  for  you  or  anybody  nt  your  house 
— it  ain't  here  that's  the  fault.  You  hear 
me!  I  know  every  letter  that  comes  in 
and  goes  outer  this  office.  I  reckon,  and 
handle  'em  all” — Leonidas  pricked  up  his 
ears — "and  if  anybody  oughter  know,  it's 
me.  Ye  kin  paste  that  in  your  hat.  Mr. 
Burroughs.”  Burroughs,  apparently  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  intrusion  of  a  third  party 
— Leonidas — upon  what  was  evidently  a 
private  inquiry,  murmured  something 
surlily,  and  passed  out. 
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Leonidas  was  puzzled.  That  big  man 
seemed  to  be  *  *  snooping*'  around  for  some¬ 
thing!  He  knew  that  he  dared  not  touch 
the  letter- bag — Leonidas  had  heard  some¬ 
where  that  it  was  a  deadly  crime  to  touch 
any  letters  after  the  gov' ament  had  got 
hold  of  them  once,  and  he  had  no  fears 
for  the  safety  of  hers — hut  ought  he  not  to 
go  back  at  once  and  tell  her  about  her  hus¬ 
band’s  visit  and  the  alarming  fact  that  the 
postmaster  was  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  letters?  He  instantly  saw.  too.  the 
wisdom  of  her  inclosing  her  letter  hereafter 
in  another  address.  Yet  he  finally  resolved 
not  to  tell  her  to-day — it  would  look  like 
"hanging  round"  again;  and.  another 
secret  reason,  he  was  afraid  that  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  her  husband's  interference  would 
bring  back  that  change  in  her  beautiful 
face  which  he  did  not  like.  The  l*etter  to 
resist  temptation. he  went  back  another  way. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  while  Le- 
onidna  indulged  in  this  secret  passion  for 
the  beautiful  stranger,  it  was  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  his  boyish  habits.  It  merely  took 
the  place  of  his  intellectual  visions  and  his 
romantic  reading — he  no  longer  carried 
lKH)ks  in  his  pocket  on  his  lazy  rambles. 
What  were  medieval  legends  of  high-l>orn 
Indies  and  their  pages  to  this  real  romance 
of  himself  and  Mrs.  Burroughs?  What 
were  the  exploits  of  boy  captains  and 
Juvenile  trnppcrs,  and  the  Indian  maidens 
and  Spanish  seftoritas.  to  what  was  now 
possible  to  himself  and  his  divinity, 
here — upon  Casket  Bulge!  The  very 
ground  around  her  was  now  consecrated 
to  romance  and  adventure.  Consequently 
he  visited  a  few  traps  on  his  way  back 
which  he  had  set  for  "  jackass  rab¬ 
bits"  and  wildcats — the  latter  a  vin¬ 
dictive  reprisal  for  aggression  upon  an  or¬ 
phan  brood  of  mountain  quail  which  he 
had  taken  under  hia  protection.  For, 
while  he  nourished  a  keen  love  of  s|»ort.  it 
was  controlled  by  a  boy's  larger  understand¬ 
ing  of  nature;  a  pantheistic  sympathy  with 
bird  and  l>east  and  plant,  which  made  him 
keenly  alive  to  the  strange  cruelties  of  cre¬ 
ation,  revealed  to  him  some  queer  animal 
feuds,  and  made  him  a  chivalrous  partisan 
of  the  weaker.  He  had  even  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  defend,  by  ingenious  contriv¬ 
ances  of  his  own.  the  hoard  of  a  golden 
squirrel  and  the  treasures  of  some  wild  bees 


from  a  predatory  l»ear.  although  it  did  not 
prevent  him  later  from  capturing  the  squir¬ 
rel  by  an  equally  ingenious  contrivance  and 
from  eventually  eating  some  of  the  honey. 
He  was  late  home  that  evening.  But  this 
was  ••vacation";  the  district  school  was 
closed,  and  but  for  the  household  "chores" 
which  occupied  his  early  mornings,  each 
long  summer  day  was  a  holiday.  So  two 
or  three  passed,  and  then  one  morning,  on 
his  going  to  the  |H>sl-offlce,  the  postmaster 
threw  down  upon  the  counter  a  real  and 
rather  bulky  letter,  duly  stamped  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  I^conidas  Boone!  Leon¬ 
idas  was  too  discreet  to  open  it  before  wit¬ 
nesses.  but  in  the  solitude  of  the  trail  home 
broke  the  seal.  It  contained  another  letter 
with  no  address — clearly  the  one  the  ex¬ 
pected — and.  more  marvelous  still,  a  sheaf 
of  trout-hooks  with  delicate  gut  anells  such 
as  Leonidas  had  dared  only  to  dream  of. 
The  letter  to  himself  was  written  in  a  clear, 
distinct  hand  and  ran  as  follows: — 

"Dkaii  Ur;  How  are  you  getting  on 
on  old  Casket  Bulge?  It  seems  a  coon's 
age  since  you  and  me  was  together,  and 
times  I  get  to  think  I  must  run  up  and  see 
you!  We’re  having  bully  times  in  Frisco 
you  bet ! — though  there  ain't  anything 
wild  worth  shucks  to  go  to  see — cept  the 
Sea  Lions  at  the  Cliff  House.  They're  just 
stunning — big  as  a  grizzly  and  bigger — 
climbing  over  a  big  rock  or  swimming  in 
the  sea  like  nn  otter  or  muskrat.  I*m 
sending  you  some  anells  and  hooks,  such 
as  you  can't  get  at  Casket.  Use  the  fine 
ones  for  pot  holes  and  the  bigger  ones  for 
running  water  or  falls.  Let  me  know 
when  you've  got  ’em.  Write  to  I.ock  Box 
No.  1290.  that s  where  Dads  letters  come. 
So  no  more  at  present,  from 
"Yours  truly. 

"Jim  Belcher." 

Not  only  did  I,conidas  know  that  this 
was  not  from  the  real  Jim.  but  he  felt  the 
vague  contact  of  a  new.  charming  and  orig¬ 
inal  personality  that  fascinated  him.  Of 
course  it  was  only  natural  that  one  of  hrr 
friends — as  he  must  l>e — should  Ik*  equally 
delightful.  There  was  no  jealousy  in  Le¬ 
onidas'  devotion;  he  knew  only  a  joy  in 
this  fellowship  of  admiration  for  her  which 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  other  boy  must 
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feel.  And  only  the  right  kind  of  hoy 
could  know  the  importance  of  his  ravishing 
gift.,  and  this  Jim  was  evidently  “no 
slouch"!  Vet  in  Leonidas'  new  joy  he 
did  not  forget  her!  He  ran  lack  to  the 
stockade  fence  and  lounged  upon  the  road 
in  view  of  the  house,  hut  she  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  He  lingered  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
ostentatiously  examining  a  young  hickory 
for  a  green  switch,  hut  to  no  effect.  Then 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  she  might 
Iw  staying  in  purposely,  and,  perhaps  a 
little  piqued  hy  her  indifference,  he  ran  off. 
There  was  a  mountain  stream  hard  hy,  now 
dwindled  in  the  summer  drouth  to  a  mere 
trickling  thread  among  the  iKiulders.  and 
there  was  a  certain  ‘‘pot  hole"  that  he  hail 
long  known.  It  was  the  lurking-place  of 
a  phenomenal  trout — an  almost  historic 
fish  in  the  district,  which  had  long  resisted 
the  attempts  of  such  rude  s|mrtsmen  as 
miners,  or  even  experts  like  himself.  Few 
hail  seen  it  except  as  a  vague,  shadowy 
hulk  in  the  four  feet  of  depth  and  gloom 
in  which  it  hid :  only  once  had  l^onidas' 
quick  eye  feusted  on  its  fair  proportions. 
On  that  memorable  occasion.  Leonidas,  hav¬ 
ing  exhausted  every  kind  of  lure  of  painted 
fly  and  living  bait,  was  rising  from  his 
knees  Itehind  the  hank  when  a  pink  five- 
eent  stamp,  dislodged  from  his  px-kct, 
fluttered  in  the  air  and  descended  slowly 
upon  the  still  pool.  Horrified  at  his  loss. 
Leonidas  leaned  over  to  recover  it.  when 
there  was  a  flash  like  lightning  in  the  black 
depths,  a  dozen  changes  of  light  and 
shallow  on  the  surface,  a  little  whirling 
wave  splashing  against  the  sides  of  the 
rock — and  the  postage-stamp  was  gone. 
More  than  that— for  one  instant  the  trout 
remained  visible,  stationary  and  expectant! 
Whether  it  was  the  instinct  of  sport  or 
whether  the  flsh  had  detected  a  new.  subtle 
and  original  flavor  in  the  gum  and  |>a|MT, 
Leonidas  never  knew.  Alas!  he  hail  not 
another  stamp;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
flsh,  but  carried  a  brilliant  idea  away  with 
him.  Kver  since  then  he  had  cherished  it 
— ami  another  extra  stamp  in  his  pocket. 
And  now.  with  this  strong  but  gossamer- 
like  snoll.  this  new  hook,  and  this  freshly 
cut  hickory  rod — he  would  make  the  trial ! 

But  fate  was  against  him!  He  had 

scarcely  descended  the  narrow  trail  to  the 
•* 

pine-fringed  margin  of  the  stream,  before 


his  quick  ear  detected  an  unusual  rustling 
through  the  adjacent  underbrush,  and  then 
a  voice  that  startled  him.  It  was  her* ! 
In  an  instant  all  thought  of  sport  had  fle«l. 
With  a  beating  heart,  half-opened  lips 
and  uplifted  lashes.  I<eonidas  awaited  the 
coming  of  his  divinity,  like  a  timorous 
virgin  at  her  first  tryst. 

But  Mrs.  Burroughs  was  clearly  not  in 
an  equally  responsive  mood.  With  her 
fair  face  reddened  by  the  sun,  the  damp 
tendrils  of  her  unwound  hair  clinging  to 
her  fon-hcad,  and  her  smart  little  slippers 
red  with  dust,  there  was  also  a  querulous 
light  in  her  eyes  and  a  still  more  querulous 
pinch  in  her  nostrils,  as  she  stood  panting 
before  hitn. 

“You  tiresome  boy!*’  she  gasp'd,  hold¬ 
ing  one  little  hand  to  her  side  as  she 
gripp-d  her  hratnblcd  skirt  around  her 
ankles  with  the  other.  “Why  didn't  you 
wait!  Why  did  you  make  me  run  all  this 
distance  after  you?” 

Is’onidas  timidly  and  poignantly  pro¬ 
tested.  He  had  waited — In-fore  the  house 
and  on  the  hill;  he  thought  she  didn’t 
want  him. 

“Couldn't  you  see  that  that  man  kept 
me  in?”  she  went  on  peevishly.  “Haven’t 
you  sense  enough  to  know  that  he  suspTts 
something  and  follows  me  everywhere, 
dogging  my  footstc|»s  every  time  the  post 
comes  in.  and  even  going  to  the  post -office 
himself,  to  make  sure  that  he  sees  all  my 
letters? 

“Well.”  she  added  impatiently,  “have 
you  anything  for  me!  Why  don't  you 
sp*ak  ?’’ 

Crushed  and  remorseful.  Leonidas  pro¬ 
duced  her  letter.  She  almost  snatched  it 
from  his  hand,  opened  it,  read  a  few  lines. 
an»l  her  face  changed.  A  smile  strayed 
from  her  eyes  to  her  lips,  and  back  again, 
{.conidos'  heart  was  lifted ;  she  was  so 
forgiving  ami  so  iH-autiful ! 

“Is  he  a  boy.  Mrs.  Burroughs?"  asked 
Leonidas,  shyly. 

“Well — not  exactly,"  she  said,  her 
charming  face  all  radiant  again,  “lie's 
older  than  you.  What  has  he  written  to 
you?" 

I^onidas  put  his  letter  in  her  hand  for 
reply.  “I  wish  I  could  see  him,  you 
know."  he  said  shyly.  “That  letter's  bully 
— it's  just  rats!  I  like  him  pow'ful." 
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What's  to  In*  clone?  !!••  mustn't  see  me 

here!” 

Leonida*  looked.  It  was  indeed  Mr. 
Burroughs- — but  he  was  evidently  only  tak 
in;;  a  short  eut  toward  tin  Bulge .  w  here  his 
men  were  working;  Leonidas  had  seen  him 
take  it  lieforc.  But  it  was  the  |irinri|ial 
trail  on  the  steep  hillside,  and  they  must 
eventually  meet.  A  man  might  evade  it 
by  -ciambling  through  the  brush  to  a 
lower  and  rougher  trail,  but  a  woman, 
never?  But  an  idea  hud  seized  Leoni- 
dns.  "I  ran  slop  him.”  he  said  con¬ 
fidently  to  her.  "You  just  lie  low 
here  liehind  that  r«*ck  till  I  come  I >ae k. 
lie  huftu'l  seen  you  yet.” 

She  had  bureU  time  to  draw 
I  Mirk  In-fore  Ixonidas  darted 
down  the  trail  toward  her  hus¬ 
band.  Yet.  in  her  intense  curl- 


Mrs.  Burroughs  had  skimmed 
through  the  letter,  but  not  in 
t created ly.  “You  muatn't  like 
him  more  than  you  like  me.”  she  said 
laughingly,  caressing  him  with  her  voice 
and  eyes,  and  even  her  straying  hand. 

“I  couldn't  do  that !  I  never  could  like 
anybody  as  I  like  you.”  said  Leonidas 
gravely.  There  was  that  appalling  truth¬ 
fulness  in  the  boy's  voice  and  frankly 
opened  eyes,  that  the  woman  could  not 
evade  it.  and  was  for  an  instant  discon¬ 
certed. 

But  she  presently  started  up  with  a 
vexatious  cry.  "There's  that  wretch  fol¬ 
lowing  me  again.  I  do  believe.”  she  said, 
staring  at  the  hilltop.  “Yes!  Look. 
Leon,  he's  turning  to  come  down  this  trail. 


osity.  she  leaned  out  the  next  moment,  to 
watch  him.  lie  paused  at  last,  not  far  from 
the  npproaehing  figure. and  seemed  to  kneel 
down  on  the  trail.  What  was  ho  doing? 
Her  husband  was  still  slowly  advancing. 
Suddenly  he  stop|>cd.  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  she  heard  their  vojees  in  excited  par¬ 
ley.  and  then,  to  her  amazement,  she  saw 
her  husband  scramble  hurriedly  down  the 
trail  to  the  lower  level,  and.  with  an  occa- 
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sional  har  k  ward  glance,  hasten  away  until 
he  had  passed  beyond  her  view. 

She  could  scarcely  realize  her  narrow 
escape,  when  Leonidas  stood  by  her  side. 
“How  did  you  do  it?”  she  said  eagerly. 

“With  a  rattler,”  said  the  boy  gravely. 

“With  a  what?” 

“A  rattlesnake — pizen  snake,  you 

know.” 

“A  rattlesnake?”  she  said,  staring  at 
Leonidas,  with  a  quick  snatching  away  of 
her  skirts. 

The  boy,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her  in  his  other  abstraction  of  adventure, 
now  turned  quickly  with  devoted  eyes  and 
a  reassuring  smile.  “Yes!  Hut  I  wouldn't 
let  him  hurt  you,”  he  said  gently. 

“But  what  did  you  do!" 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  “You  won't 
be  frightened  if  1  show  you?”  he  said 
doubtfully.  “There's  nothin'  to  be  afecred 
of  s'long  as  you're  with  me.”  he  added 
proudly. 

‘  ‘  Yes — that  is - ”  she  stammered ;  ami 

then,  her  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  her 
fear,  she  whispered.  “Show  me  quick!” 

He  led  the  way  up  the  narrow  trail  until 
he  st op|M*d  where  he  had  knelt  before. 
It  was  a  narrow,  sunny  ledge  of  rock, 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  single  person  to 
pass.  He  silently  pointed  to  a  cleft  in  the 
rook,  and  kneeling  down  again,  began  to 
whistle  in  a  soft,  fluttering  way.  There 
was  a  moment  of  suspense,  and  then  she 
was  conscious  of  an  awful  gliding  some¬ 
thing — a  movement  so  measured  yet  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  graceful  that  she  stood  enthralled. 
A  narrow,  flattened,  expressionless  head 
was  followed  by  a  foot -long  strip  of  yellow, 
barred  scales:  then  there  was  a  pause,  and 
the  head  turner!,  in  a  beautifully  symmet¬ 
rical  half- circle,  toward  the  whistler.  The 
whistling  ceased ;  the  snake,  with  half  its 
body  out  of  the  cleft,  remained  poised  in 
air  as  if  stiffened  to  stone. 

“There.  "  said  Leonidas  quietly ;  “that's 
what  Mr.  Burroughs  saw — and  that's  i thy 
lie  scooted  off  the  trail.  I  just  called  out 
William  Henry — I  call  him  ‘William 
Henry.'  and  he  knows  his  name — and  then 
1  sang  out  to  Mr.  Burroughs  what  was  up 
— ami  it  was  lucky  I  did.  for  the  next 
moment  he'd  have  been  on  top  of  him  and 
have  been  struck — for  rattlers  don't  give 
way  to  any  one.” 


“Oh,  why  didn't  you  let - ”  she 

stopped  herself  quickly,  but  could  not  stop 
the  fierce  glint  in  her  eye  nor  the  sharp 
curve  in  her  nostril.  Luckily  Leonidas  did 
not  see  this,  being  preoccupied  with  his 
other  graceful  charmer — William  Henry. 

"But  how  did  you  know  it  was  here?” 
said  Mrs.  Burroughs,  recovering  herself. 

“Fetched  him  here,"  said  Leonidas 
briefly. 

“What — in  your  hands?”  she  said, 
drawing  back. 

"No!  made  him  follow!  I  hare  handled 
him.  but  it  was  after  I've  first  made  him 
strike  his  pizen  out  upon  a  stick.  Ye 
know  after  he  strikes  four  times,  he  ain't 
got  any  pizen  left.  Then  ye  kin  do  any¬ 
thin’  with  him — and  he  knows  it.  He 
knows  me — you  l>et.  Lordy!  I've  been 
three  months  trainin’  him.  Look! — don't 
l>e  frightened.”  he  said,  ns  Mrs.  Burroughs 
drew  hurriedly  back — "see  him  mind  me. 
Now.  scoot  home,  William  Henry!”  He 
accompanied  the  command  with  a  slow, 
dominant  movement  of  the  hickory  rod  he 
was  carrying.  The  snake  dropped  its 
head,  and  slid  noiselessly  out  of  the  oieft 
across  the  trail  and  down  the  hill. 

“Thinks  my  rod  is  witch-hazel — which 
rattlers  can't  abide, ”  continued  Leonidas, 
dropping  into  a  boy's  breathless,  abbrevi¬ 
ated  speech.  “Lives  down  your  way — 
just  back  of  your  farm.  Show  ye  some  day. 
Suns  himself  on  a  flat  stone  every  day — 
always  cold — never  can  get  warm.  Eh?” 

She  had  not  spoken,  but  was  gazing  into 
space  with  a  brenthless  rigidity  of  attitude 
and  a  fixed  look  in  her  eye.  not  unlike 
that  in  the  motionless  orbs  of  the  reptile 
which  had  glided  away. 

“Does  anybody  else  know  you  keep 
him?”  she  asked. 

"Nary  one.  I  never  showed  him  to 
anybody  but  you,”  replied  the  boy. 

“Don’t.  You  must  show  me  where  he 
hides,  to-morrow.”  she  said,  in  her  old 
laughing  way.  "And  now,  Leon.  I  must 
go  back  to  the  house.” 

"May  I  write  to  him — to  Jim  Belcher, 
Mrs.  Burroughs?"  said  the  boy  timidly. 

"Certainly.  And  come  to  me  to-inorrow 
with  your  letter — I  will  have  mine  ready. 
Good-by.”  She  stopped  and  glanced  at  the 
trail.  “And  you  say  that  if  tliAtman  had 
kept  on.  the  snake  would  have  bitten  him?” 
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“Sure  pop! — if  he’d  trod  on  him.  as  he 
was  sure  to.  The  snake  wouldn't  have 
known  he  didn't  mean  it.  It’s  only 
natural,**  continued  Leonidas,  with  glow¬ 
ing  partisanship  for  the  gentle  and  absent 
William  Ileury.  “  You  wouldn't  like  to 
Ik?  trodden  upon,  Mrs.  Burroughs?" 

“No  ! — I’d  strikeout !"  she  said  quickly. 
She  made  a  rapid  motion  forward  with  her 
low  forehead  and  level  head,  leaving  it  rigid 
the  next  moment,  so  that  it  reminded  him 
of  the  anake,  and  he  laughed.  At  which 
she  laughed  too,  and  trip|>cd  away. 

Leonidas  went  back  ami  caught  his 
trout.  Hut  even  this  triumph  did  not 
remove  u  vague  sense  of  disap|»ointment 
which  had  come  over  him.  lie  had  often 
pictured  to  himself  a  heaven-sent  meeting 
with  her  in  the  woods,  a  walk  with  her. 
alone,  when;  he  could  pick  her  the  rarest 
tlowera  ami  herbs  ami  show  her  his  wood¬ 
land  friends — aud  it  had  ended  only  in 
this — and  an  exhibition  of  William  Henry! 
He  ought  to  have  saved  hrr  from  some¬ 
thing,  und  not  her  husband.  Yet  he  had  no 
ill  feeling  for  Burroughs — only  a  desire  to 
circumvent  him.  on  behnlf  of  the  unpro¬ 
tected,  as  he  would  have  Imtlled  a  hawk  or 
a  wildcat.  He  went  home  in  dismal  spirits, 
but  later  that  evening  const ructed  a  boyish 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  apocryphal  Belcher, 
and  told  him  all  about — the  trout ! 

He  brought  her  his  letter  the  next  day. 
and  received  hers  to  inclose.  She  was 
pleasant,  her  own  charming  self  again,  but 
she  seemed  more  interested  in  other  things 
than  himself,  os  for  instance  the  docile 
William  Henry,  whose  hiding-pluce  he 
showed  and  whose  few  tricks  she  made 
him  exhibit  to  her — and  which  the  grati¬ 
fied  Leonidas  accepted  as  a  delicate  form 
of  flattery  to  himself.  But  his  yearning, 
innocent  spirit  detected  a  something  lack¬ 
ing,  which  he  was  too  proud  to  admit  even 
to  himself.  It  was  his  own  fault;  he 
ought  to  have  waited  for  her  and  not  gone 
for  the  trout ! 

So  a  fortnight  passed  with  an  inter¬ 
change  of  the  vicarious  letters,  and  brief, 
hopeful  and  disappointing  meetings  to  Le¬ 
onidas.  To  add  to  his  unhappiness,  he  was 
forced  to  listen  to  sneering  disparagement  of 
his  goddess  from  his  family,  and  criticisms 
which  happily  his  innocence  did  not  com¬ 
prehend.  It  was  his  own  mother  who  ac- 
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cused  her  of  shamefully  "making  up"  to 
the  good-looking  expressman  at  church  last 
Sunday,  and  declared  that  Burroughs  ought 
to  "look  after  that  wife  of  his" — two 
statements  which  the  simple  Leonidas  could 
not  reconcile.  He  had  seen  the  incident 
and  only  thought  her  more  lovely  than 
ever.  Why  should  not  the  expressman 
think  so  too?  And  yet  the  boy  was  not 
happy;  something  intruded  upon  his 
sports,  upon  his  books,  making  them  dull 
and  vapid,  and  yet  that  something  was 
she!  He  grew  |»ale  and  preoccupied.  If 
he  had  only  some  one  in  whom  to  confide 
— some  one  who  could  explain  his  hopes 
ami  fears.  That  one  was  nearer  than  lie 
thought ! 

It  was  quite  three  weeks  since  the  rat¬ 
tlesnake  incident,  ami  he  was  wandering 
moodily  over  Casket  Itidge.  He  was  near 
the  Casket — that  abrupt  upheaval  of  quarts 
and  gneiss.  shn|»cd  like  a  coffin,  from 
which  the  mountain  took  its  name.  It 
was  a  favorite  haunt  of  I<eonidn*.  one  of 
whose  boyish  superstition*  was  that  it  con¬ 
tained  u  treasure  of  gold,  and  one  of  whose 
brightest  dreams  hud  been  that  he  should 
yet  discover  it !  This  he  did  not  do  to-day. 
but,  looking  up  from  the  rocks  that  he  was 
listlessly  examining,  he  made  the  almost 
as  thrilling  discovery  that  near  him  on  the 
trail  was  a  distinguished -looking  stronger! 

He  was  bestriding  a  shapely  mustang, 
which  well  became  his  handsome  face  and 
slight,  elegant  figure,  and  he  was  looking 
at  Leonidas  with  an  amused  curiosity,  and 
a  certain  easy  assurance  that  was  difficult 
to  withstand.  It  was  with  the  same  fasci¬ 
nating  self-confidence  of  smile,  voice  and 
munner  that  he  rode  up  to  the  boy  and. 
leaning  lightly  over  his  saddle,  said  with  ex¬ 
aggerated  |Kiliteness.  "I  believe  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  Mr.  I.couidas  Boone?" 

The  rising  color  in  Leonidas*  face  was 
apparently  a  sufficient  auswer  to  the 
stranger,  for  he  continued  smilingly: 
‘‘Then  |>ermit  me  to  introduce  myself  os 
Mr.  James  Belcher.  As  you  perceive,  I 
have  grown  considerably  since  you  last  saw 
me.  In  fact.  I*ve  doue  nothing  else. 
It's  surprising  what  a  fellow  can  do  when 
he  sets  his  mind  on  one  thing.  And  then, 
you  know,  they're  always  telling  you  that 
San  Francisco  is  a  ’growing  place.’  That 
accounts  for  it!" 
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Leonidas.  dazed.  dazzled.  but  delighted, 
showed  all  his  white  teeth  in  a  shy  laugh. 
At  which  the  enchanting  stranger  leaj>ed 
from  his  horse,  like  a  very  boy,  drew  his 
arm  through  the  rein.  ami.  going  up  to 
Leonidas,  lifted  the  boy's  straw  hut  from 
his  head  and  ran  his  lingers  through  his 
curls.  There  was  nothing  original  in  that 
— everybody  did  that  to  him  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  conversation.  Hut  when  this  in¬ 
genuous  tine  gentleman  put  his  own  Pan¬ 
ama  hat  on  Leonidas'  head  and  chipped 
Leonidas’  torn  straw  on  his  own.  and.  pass¬ 
ing  his  arm  through  the  boy’s.  I>egan  to 
walk  on  with  him,  Leonidas'  simple  heart 
went  out  to  him  at  once. 

“And  now,  Leon,"  said  the  delightful 
stranger,  “let's  you  and  me  have  a  talk. 
There's  a  nice  cool  spot  under  tlu-se  laurels 
— I’ll  stake  out  Pepita — and  we'll  just  lie 
olT  there  and  gab.  and  not  care  if  school 
keeps  or  not." 

“Hut  you  know  you  ain’t  really  Jim 
Belcher,  said  the  Im»v  shyly. 

“I'm  as  good  a  man  as  he  is  any  day, 
whoever  I  i/mi,"  said  tin*  stranger  with  hu¬ 
morous  defiance,  “and  can  lick  him  out  of 
his  boots,  whoever  hr  is.  That  ought  to 
satisfy  you.  Hut  if  you  want  my  certifi¬ 
cate,  here's  your  own  letter,  old  man," 
he  said,  producing  Leonidas*  last  scrawl 
from  his  pocket. 

“And  her*  C '  said  the  bov  cautiouslv. 

•  • 

The  stranger’s  face  changed  a  little. 
"And  her*,"  he  re|H*ated  gravely,  show¬ 
ing  a  little  pink  note  which  Leonidas 
recognized  as  one  of  Mrs.  Burroughs*  in- 
closures.  The  boy  was  silent  until  they 
reached  the  laurels,  where  the  stranger 
tethered  his  horse  and  then  threw  himself 
in  an  easy  attitude  beneath  the  tree,  with 
the  back  of  his  lu-ad  upon  his  clasped 
hands.  Leonidas  could  see  his  curved 
brown  mustachios.  and  silky  lashes  that 
were  almost  as  long,  and  thought  him  the 
handsomest  man  In*  had  ever  beheld. 

“Well,  Lee."  said  the  stranger,  stretch¬ 
ing  himself  out  comfortably  and  pulling  the 
bov  down  beside  him:  “how  arc  things 
going  on  the  Casket?  All  serene,  eh?" 

The  inipiiry  so  dismally  recalled  Leon¬ 
idas'  late  feelings  that  his  face  clouded 
and  he  involuntarily  sighed.  The  stranger 
instantly  shifted  his  head  and  gazed  cu¬ 
riously  at  him.  Then  he  took  the  boy's 


sunburnt  hand  in  his  own  and  held  it.  a 
moment.  “Well,  go  on."  he  said. 

"Well,  Mr. — Mr. -  I  can't  go  on — 

I  won't!"  said  Leonidas,  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  obstinacy.  “I  don't  know  what  to 
call  you." 

“Call  me  'Jack' — 'Jack  Hamlin*  when 
you're  not  in  a  hurry.  Ever  heurd  of  me 
Indore?"  he  added,  suddenly  turning  his 
head  toward  Leonidas. 

The  boy  shook  his  head .  ‘  *  No.  *  ’ 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  lifted  his  lashes  in 
affected  ex  post illation  to  the  skies.  “And 
this  is  fame!"  he  murmured  audibly. 

But  this  IxMinidus  did  not  comprehend. 
Nor  could  he  understand  why  the  stranger, 
who  clearly  must  have  come  to  see  her, 
should  not  ask  about  her.  should  not  rush 
to  seek  her.  but  should  lie  back  there  all 
the  while  so  conlcutedly  on  the  grass.  He 
wouldu't.  He  half  resented  it.  and  then 
it  occurred  to  him  that  this  tine  gentleman 
was  like  himself,  shy.  Who  could  help 
being  so  Indore  such  an  angel?  lie  would 
help  him  on. 

And  so,  shyly  nt  first,  but  bit  by  bit 
emlH>ldened  by  a  word  or  two  from  Jack, 
he  began  to  talk  of  her-— of  her  beauty — 
of  her  kindness — of  his  own  unworthiness 
— of  what  she  had  said  and  clone — until, 
finding  in  this  gracious  stranger  the  vent 
his  pent-up  feedings  so  long  had  sought,  he 
sang  then  and  there  the  little  idyl  of  his 
boyish  life.  He  told  of  his  decline  in  her 
uffcctions  after  his  unpardonable  sin  in 
keeping  her  waiting  while  he  went  for 
the  trout,  and  added  the  miserable  mistake 
of  the  rattlesnake  episode.  “For  it  was 
a  mistake,  Mr.  Hamlin.  I  oughtn't  to 
have  let  a  lady  like  that  know  anything 
about  snakes — just  because  I  happen  to 
know  them.** 

“It  i fin  an  awful  slump,  Lee,"  said 
Hamlin  gravely.  “(Set  a  woman  and  a 
snake  together — and  where  are  you  ? 
Think  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  ser|ient, 
you  know." 

“Hut  it  wasn't  that  wav."  said  the  boy 
earnestly.  “And  I  want  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  else  that's  just  makin*  me  sick.  Mr. 
Hamlin.  I  told  you  William  Henry 
lives  down  at  the  bottom  of  Burroughs' 
garden,  and  how  I  showed  Mrs.  Burroughs 
his  tricks.  Well,  only  two  days  ago  I 
was  down  there  looking  for  him .  and 
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couldn't  find  him  anywhere.  There's  n 

tort  of  narrow  trail  from  the  garden  to  the  jfr  jfi* 

hill,  n  short  cut  up  to  the  Itidge  instead  \ 

o’  going  by  their  gate.  It's  just  the  trail 
any  one  would  take  in  a  hurry,  or  if  they 

didn't  want  to  1m-  seen  from  the  road,  they'd  have  got  bitten — and  that's  just 
Weill  I  was  lookin'  this  way  and  that  for  what  the  sneak  who  put  it  there  knew." 
William  Henry,  ami  whistlin'  for  him.  when  Mr.  Hamlin  uttered  an  exclamation  under 
I  slipped  onto  the  trail.  There,  in  the  his  breath,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  “What 
middle  of  it.  was  an  old  bucket  turned  did  you  say?"  asked  the  boy  quick’ly. 
upside  down — just  the  thing  a  man  would  “Nothing."  said  Mr.  Hamlin.  Hut  it 
kick  away  or  a  woman  lift  up.  Well.  Mr.  had  sounded  to  l«conidas  like  “By  God!" 
Hamlin.  I  kicked  it  away,  and" — the  Iniy  Mr.  Hamlin  walked  a  few  steps  as  if 
stopped,  with  rounded  eyes  and  bated  stretching  his  limbs,  and  then  said.  “And 
breath,  and  added — "I  just  had  time  to  you  think  Burroughs  would  have  been 
give  one  jump  and  save  myself !  For  under  bitten?" 

that  pail,  cramped  down  so  he  couldn't  “Why.  no!"  said  Leonidas,  in  nston- 
get  out  and  just  Idlin'  over  with  rage,  and  ished  indignation;  "of  course  not.  not 
chockfull  of  pizen — was  William  Henry!  Burroughs.  It  would  have  been  poor  Mm. 
If  it  had  been  anybody  else  less  spry.  Burroughs.  For  of  course  he  set  that  trap 
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for  her — don’t  vou  sec?  Who  else  would 
do  it?” 

“Of  course!  Of  course!  Certainly,” 
said  Mr.  Hamlin  coolly.  *'(>f  course,  as 
you  say,  he  set  the  trap — yes — you  just 
hang  on  to  that  idea.” 

But  something  in  Mr.  Hamlin’s  manner, 
and  a  peculiar  look  in  his  eye,  did  not 
satisfy  Leonidas.  ‘‘Are  you  going  to  see 
her  now?”  he  said  eagerly.  ’‘I  can  show 
you  the  house,  and  then  run  in  and  tell 
her  you're  outside,  in  the  laurels.” 

‘‘Not  just  yet.”  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head,  after  hav¬ 
ing  restored  his  own  hat.  **You  see.  I 
thought  of  giving  her  a  surprise !  A  big 
surprise!”  he  added  slowly.  After  a 
pause,  he  went  on,  ‘’Did  you  tell  her 
what  vou  had  seen?” 

w 

“Of  course  I  did,”  said  Leonidas  re¬ 
proachfully.  **I)id  you  think  I  was  going  to 
let  her  get  bit?  It  might  have  killed  her.  " 

“And  it  might  not  have  been  an  un¬ 
mixed  pleasure  for  William  Henry.  I 
mean,"  said  Mr.  Hamlin  gravely,  correct¬ 
ing  himself,  “ you  would  never  have  for¬ 
given  him.  But  what  did  she  say?” 

The  boy’s  face  clouded.  “She  thanked 
me  and  said  it  was  very  thoughtful — and 
— kind — though  it  might  have  l»een  only 
an  accident” — he  stammered — ‘‘and  then 
she  said  perhaps  I  was  hanging  round  and 
coming  there  a  little  too  much  lately,  and 
that  as  Burroughs  was  very  watchful  I'd 
l»etter  quit  for  two  or  three  days.  ”  The 
tears  were  rising  to  his  eyes,  but  by  putting 
his  two  clenched  lists  into  his  pockets  he 
managed  to  hold  them  down.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Hnmlin'a  soft  hand  on  his  head  assisted 
him.  Mr.  Hamlin  took  from  his  |>ockct  a 
note-book  and.  tearing  out  a  leaf,  sat 
down  again  and  began  to  write  on  his 
knee.  After  a  pause,  U-onidas  said  : 

“Was  you  ever  in  love,  Mr.  Hamlin?” 

“Never,”  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  quietly  con¬ 
tinuing  to  write.  “But  now  you  speak 
of  it,  it's  a  long-felt  want  in  my  nature 
that  I  intend  to  supply  some  day.  But 
not  until  I  have  made  my  pile.  And  don't 
you,  cither!”  He  continued  writing,  for 
it  was  this  gentleman's  peculiarity  to  talk 
without,  apparently,  the  slightest  concern 
whether  anybody  else  spoke,  whether  he 
was  listened  to,  or  whether  his  remarks 
were  at  all  relevant  to  the  case.  Yet  he 


was  always  listened  to  for  that  reason. 
When  he  had  finished  writing,  he  put  the 
paper  in  an  envelope  and  addressed  it. 

“Shall  I  take  it  to  her?”  said  Leonidas 
eagerly. 

“It's  not  for  her — it's  for  him.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs.”  said  Mr.  Hamlin  quietly. 

The  l>oy  drew  back.  “To  get  him  out 
of  the  way,”  added  Hamlin  explanatorily. 
“When  he  gets  it.  lightning  wouldn't 
keep  him  here.  Now  how  to  send  it?” 

“You  might  leave  it  at  the  post-ofHce,” 
said  Leonidas  timidly.  “He  always  goes 
there  to  watch  his  wife’s  letters.” 

For  the  first  time  in  their  interview.  Mr. 
Hamlin  distinctly  laughed.  “Your  head 
is  level,  Lee,  and  I'll  do  it.  Now  the 
Iwst  thing  you  can  do.  follow  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
roughs'  advice — quit  going  to  the  house  for 
a  day  or  two.”  He  walked  toward  his  horse. 

The  boy's  face  sank,  but  he  kept  up 
bravely.  “And  will  I  see  you  ngain?” 
he  said  wistfully. 

Mr.  Hamlin  lowered  his  face  so  near  the 
boy'a  that  I^conidas  could  see  himself  in 
the  brown  depths  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  eyes. 
“I  hope  you  will.”  he  said  gravely.  He 
mounted,  shook  the  boy's  hand  and  rode 
away  in  the  lengthening  shadows.  Then 
Leonidas  walked  sadly  home. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  keep  his 
promise.  For  the  next  morning  the  family 
were  stirred  by  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burroughs  had  left  Casket  Ridge 
that  night  by  the  down  stage  for  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  that  the  house  was  closed. 
There  were  various  rumors  concerning  the 
reason  of  this  sudden  departure,  but  only 
one  was  |>crsistent.  and  Imrnc  out  by  the 
postmaster.  It  was  that  Mr.  Burroughs 
had  received  that  afternoon  an  anonymous 
note  that  his  wife  was  about  to  elope  with 
the  notorious  San  Francisco  gambler.  Jack 
Hamlin. 

But  Leonidas  Boone,  all»cit  half  under¬ 
standing.  kept  his  miserable  secret,  with  a 
still  hopeful  ami  trustful  heart.  It 
grieved  him  a  little  that  William  Henry 
was  found  a  few  days  later  dead,  with  his 
head  crushed.  Yet  it  was  not  until  years 
later,  when  he  had  made  a  successful 
“prospect”  on  Casket  Ridge,  that  he  met 
Mr.  Hamlin  in  San  Francisco,  aud  knew 
that  he  had  played  the  part  of  Mercury 
upon  that  “heaven -kissing  hill.” 
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ONE  of  the  least-known  ami  yet  one  of  the  most  \i  .Jill  N 
heroic  exploits  in  American  naval  history  is  the  S  TV^j  i 
adventure  of  the  prize  crew  on  the  French  frigate  a  ‘  — /  rT’t  \ 
“I/Insurgente.  ”  In  1799-1800  we  had  a  little  war  1 
with  France.  Hostilities  were  altogether  confined  to  3  \  (f /, I \\ 
the  sea  and  were  marked  by  a  half-dozen  hard-fought  q  '‘/Ml  A 
and,  from  our  standpoint,  highly  successful  engage-  s  *  4lw/\ 
menu.  Among  them  the  capture  of  the  French  frigate  s  Him,  ■■ 
“I.  Insurgente,  after  a  most  hnllinnt  action  lasting  c  ?•-.  -  ' 

a  little  more  than  an  hour,  by  the  United  States  frig-  3  f  A 
ate  "Constellation,"  commanded  by  Com.  Thomas  3 
Truxtun.  was  one  of  the  most  notable.  The  seamanship  »  r^r. 
and  lighting  of  the  Americans  hud  been  masterly.  ’Vv  ~  ' 

The  battle  was  fought  iu  a  heavy  sea  amid  frequent  3 
squalls,  late  iu  the  afternoon  of  Sutimlay,  February  V.  5/  \ 
l?9l»,  and  it  was  evening  before  "l/lnsurgente"  was  Jf  \  / 


!V  taken  possession  of.  A  prize  crew  commanded  by 
,T/  Lieut.  John  Rodgers  with  Midshipman  David  Porter, 
w  a  mere  boy,  ns  his  second,  and  comprising  eleven  men, 
jjj  was  at  once  thrown  on  board  her.  As  the  "Insur 
gente”  hud  Iwn  terribly  cut  up  and  her  boats  all 
®  smashed,  the  work  of  transferring  her  crew  to  the 
"Constellation"  was  immediate! \  liegun  by  the  boats 
of  the  latter  ship.  Slow  progress  was  made  in  the 
tossing  waves,  and  night  fell  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  Frenchmen  still  on  their  ship. 

It  had  become  so  stormy  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reinforce  the  little  prize  crew  on  the  captured  frigate. 
Truxtun.  however,  determined  to  stay  by  his  prize 
during  the  night,  a  decision  which  was  frustrated  by 


V/ 


the  increasing  violence  of  the  tierce  gale  raging,  and 
the  "Constellation"  in  the  darkness  filially  parted 
company  with  her  prize. 

Rodgers  and  Porter  w  ith  the  eleven  men  were  alone 
upon  a  ship  which  still  carried  one  hundred  and 
seventv-three  Frenchmen.  The  French  frigate  was 
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partially  dismasted  and  terribly  shattered;  her  decks  were  encumbered 
with  dead  men.  dismounted  guns  and  wreckage ;  aud  she  was  leaking 
rapidly.  There  were  no  handcutls  or  shackles  on  board  to  secure  the 
prisoners.  The  gratings  which  usuully  covered  the  hatchways  and  which 
might  have  been  used  to  keep  the  French  helow-decks,  had  been  destroyed. 

During  tin*  night,  the  prisoners,  supposing  themselves  still  to  1m*  under 
the  guns  of  the  "Constellation,*'  labored  cheerfully  enough  at  the  pumps, 
but  when  the  day  broke  and  they  found  themselves  alone  on  the  sea  they 
naturally  determined  to  effect  the  recapture  of  the  ship.  They  were 
without  arms,  but  that  disadvantage  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  tremendous  odds  in  number  in  their  favor — one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  to  thirteen.  They  left  the  puni|ts  and  assembled  in  threatening 
bodies,  prepared  to  overwhelm  the  little  handful  of  Americans.  They 
reckoned,  however,  without  the  indomitable  qualities  of  Rodgers — a  man 
of  herculean  proportions,  with  will  ami  courage  to  match.  Mustering 
his  men,  ami  leaving  one  hand  at  the  wheel  ami  the  ship  otherwise  to 
take  care  of  herself,  lie  at  once  attacked  the  recalcitrant  Fienchmen. 

The  Americans  were  armed  to  the  teeth  and  by  their  resolute,  determined 
behavior  they  actually  forced  the  French  below  to  tin*  lierih-deck.  Shots 
were  tired,  blows  struck,  w  ith  deadly  earnestness  ami  success  by  Rodgers 
and  his  men.  The  one  hundred  und  seventy -three — or  those  left  alive  of 
them — lacked  the  moral  courage  of  the  thirteen,  ami  the  thirteen  won. 
Temporary  coverings  were  improvised  forward  and  aft.  and  the  hatches  wen* 
securely  battened  down.  The  iiiuiu  hatch,  however,  lmd  to  Ik*  left  open  for 
ventilation.  A  carronade.  charged  to  the  mu/xle  with  musket-hulls,  was 
drugged  to  ir,  lashed  to  the  holts  in  the  combings  ami  pointed  down  it. 
Heavy  shot  were  suspended  in  the  nettings  over  the  o|x*niiig  so  that  they 
could  be  precipitated  U|M»n  the  men  Inflow*  by  a  touch  of  g  cutlass,  in  case 
tiny  attempted  to  gain  the  deck;  and  every  small-arm  that  could  be  found 
on  the  ship  was  loaded  and  placed  at  hand. 

Young  Porter  and  live  seamen  were  detailed  to  guard  the  hatch  while 
Rodgers  and  the  other  six  puni|K'd  ami  worked  the  ship.  It  was  desperate 
wotk.  The  prisoners  destroyed  everything  on  the  berth-deck  ami  below, 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  out.  though  they  made  several  attempts, 
whirl i  were  promptly  frustrated  by  the  resolute  action  of  their  guards.  As 
all  of  the  provisions  and  water  were  Inflow  them,  the  prize  crew  had  to  light 
the  pangs  of  hunger  ami  thirst  as  well — it  would  have  lieen  madness  for 
any  one  of  them  to  trust  himself  in  the  mob  on  the  liertli-deck.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  kept  up.  with  a  resolution  which  cannot  Ik-  too  greatly  commended ;  and 
when. three  days  after  the  battle,  the  battered  "Insurgcnte"  limped  into  the 
luirbor  of  St.  Kitts,  whither  the  ••Constellation"  in  great  anxiety  had  pre¬ 
ceded  her.  the  thirteen  starving,  broken  men  were  still  in  command. 

The  naval  history  of  the  Cnitcd  States  abounds  with  incidents  of  des 
perutc  heroism,  but  there  are  not  many.  I  think,  which  can  vie  with 
this  one.  forgotten  though  it  may  be. 
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CONSTANCE  WEATHERELL  ANI)  BRIDGET  BRADY. 


By  Katrina  Trask 


t  ‘T"*IIEN.  Doctor,  you  will  arrange  it 
1  for  me?”  Mrs.  Dick  Weatherell 
drew  u ]»  the  rose-embroidered  cover  over 
her  feet.  Her  slippers  were  thin,  her 
silken  stockings  were  open-work;  she  was 
not  strong  enough  yet  to  he  imprudent. 

“As  you  please,  nmdarne, "  Doctor 
Samis  answered  dryly;  “but  have  you 
thought  of  the  sacrifice?’ * 

“Sacrifice.  Doctor?”  Mrs.  Weatherell 
opened  her  large  brown  eyes.  “I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  what  sacrifice  it  will  l»e.  It 
will  save  me  a  lot  of  bother,  and  the  child 
will  be  just  as  well;  better,  in  fact,  for 
you  will  get  a  strong,  robust,  healthy 
woman.  Remember,  I  depend  on  you  for 

that.” 

“I  have  just  the  woman  you  desire  in 
view,  madaine.  young  and  healthy,  with  a 
child  three  months  old.  I  am  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  find  a  place  for  her;  her  husband 
was  killed  shortly  before  her  child  was 
horn,  and  she  is  in  great  need.  If  you  in¬ 
sist.  I  can  procure  her  at  once;  but  I  feel 
in  duty  bound  to  remind  you  tha*  you  are 
perverting  the  laws  of  Nature  and  running 
contrary  to  the  Almighty's  will.” 

Mrs.  Weatherell  o|>ened  het  eyes  a  trifle 
wider.  “My  dear  Doctor,  you  are  of 
course  a  privileged  character,  and  have 
always  been;  but — then — so  am  I;”  and 
she  smiled  at  the  doctor.  “If  you  can 
calmly  sit  there  and  by- virtue  of  your  gray 
hairs  and  our  long  acquaintance  call  me  u 
godless  lawbreaker.  I  may  be  allowed 
politely  to  remind  you  that  you  are  old- 
fashioned  and  distinctly  behind  the  age. 
Women  don’t  nurse  their  children  any 
more;  they  have  entirely  too  much  regard 
for  their  figures.” 

“I  should  like  to  know  what  the  Lord 
gave  mothers  to  children  for.  if  he  didn't 
intend  them  to  look  after  them.  Why  do 
you  suppose  he  supplied  the  well-springs 
of  nourishment  in  the  mother's  breast,  if  it 
was  to  go  to  waste.  1m*  dried  up  at  its 
fount — an  unholy  abortion  of  natural  laws? 
Can  you  tell  me  why?” 

“I  am  sure  I  don't  know.”  said  Con¬ 
stance;  she  was  bored. 

Doctor  Sands  was  getting  tiresome; 


there  were  certain  difficulties  in  having  a 
doctor  one  had  known  from  girlhood. 
How  much  more  interesting  to  have  that 
dashing  young  Deerforth.  who  was  so 
popular!  But  Dick  would  not  let  her 
change. 

There  was.  however,  an  old-fashioned 
gallantry  about  Doctor  Sands,  usually,  that 
somewhat  mitigated  the  situation. 

C'onstauce  had  a  measure  of  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  generally  hi*  looked  with 
indulgent  amusement  upon  her;  at  the 
same  tithe,  there  was  often  a  sharpness  and 
as|ierily  hIk>ui  him  which  gave  her  the 
op|»ortuniry  of  good  practice  in  the  hour 
she  was  exiled  from  her  normal  field.  It 
kept  her  in  training,  so  to  speak,  to  win 
him  from  his  formal  “Madame,"  which 
marked  disapprobation,  to  the  familiar 
“Constance."  which  ho  had  called  her 
from  a  child.  When  she  accomplished 
this,  she  thought  she  hoodwinked  him; 
but  perhaps  the  shrewd  old  doctor  was 
cleverer  than  she  thought,  in  that  he  hood¬ 
winked  her  by  letting  her  think  she  hood¬ 
winked  him. 

“Constance,”  he  said,  as  though  he  had 
resolved  to  forego  |M?rsu&sion  and  try  ap¬ 
peal.  “your  mother  had  ten  children  and 
she  mirsed  every  one - " 

“Yes.  and  my  mother  made  cake,  did 
up  the  preserves,  and  made  all  my  clothes 
with  her  own  hands:  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  the  same?  Does  that  look  like 
it?” 

Constance  held  up  her  hand  and  turned 
it  round  and  round  in  the  light.  It  was 
white,  with  long  pink  nails,  the  art  of  the 
manicure.  The  flash  of  her  ruby  caught 
the  light,  and  she  turned  the  hand  back 
and  forth  to  get  its  glint,  forgetting  the 
doctor  and  the  conversation  for  the 
moment,  in  the  absorption  of  her  jewel. 

“You  might  do  worse,"  the  doctor 
grunted. 

When  she  was  tired  of  the  play  of  light 
upon  her  ruby,  she  came  back  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  laughing. 

“Why.  Doctor,  as  I  remember  my  mother 
she  was  an  old  woman.  I  used  to  think 
of  her  as  the  ‘Ancient  of  Days';  her  hair 
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was  plastered  down  to  her  head,  she  wore 
caps,  and  she  was  not  over  fifty  when  she 
died.  Times  have  changed — you  are  the 
only  thing  that  has  not  changed.  Doctor”; 
and  Constance  blew  him  a  kiss  with  her 
white  hand,  which  brought  the  ruby  again 
into  the  light.  “Why,  Mrs.  Fowler,  who 
led  the  last  cotillion  I  went  to — before  I 
was  ill — must  be  at  least  fifty-two  or 
-three.  That  is  the  way  it  should  l>c.  I 
am  sure  it  cannot  Ik*  according  to  your 
friend  the  Almighty’s  will  that  woman 
should  curtail  her  life.” 

“It  depends  upon  what  life  is.” 

“Of  course,  mama  didn't  really  know 
anything  about  life.  She  was  a  dear,  but 
she  was  very  primitive.”  . 

The  doctor  rose.  “Then  you  insist 
upon  abandoning  your  child?" 

“Abandoning  my  child?  Doctor!  Don't 
put  it  in  that  brutal  way;  it  sounds  very 
unpleasant.  You  make  me  feci  like  a 
Hottentot!  It  is  merely  that  •  1  want  a 
clean,  healthy,  virtuous  wet-nurse  for  Con¬ 
stance.  so  that  I  may  have  more  time  and 
freedom  to  look  after  her  other  interests, 
preparatory  to  her  growing-up.” 

“In  society,  you  mean?” 

“Precisely.  Feeding  a  child  is  merely 
an  animal  function — the  function  of  a 
cow.” 

“And  propitiating  the  golden  calf  and 
laying  up  fleshpots  is  a  spiritual  function. 
I  presume.” 

“Now,  Doctor,  you  are  cross!  Please  be 
pleasant;  I  am  very  weak  yet.” 

“Very  well,  Constance.”  said  the  doctor, 
ignoring  her  blandishments.  "I  will  get  the 
woman,  though  I  distinctly  disapprove  of 
it,  both  as  your  physician  and  as  your 
friend.” 

He  went  out  in  none  of  the  liest  of 
humors,  and  went  at  once  to  Bridget 
Brady’s. 

Few  things  are  stranger  in  a  great  city 
than  the  juxtaposition  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  close  proximity  of  the  extremes 
of  life.  The  doctor  had  not  gone  two 
squares  from  the  luxurious  residence  of  the 
Weatherells,  before  he  was  amid  squalor 
and  destitution,  face  to  face  with  life  that 
was  as  different  from  the  one  which  he 
had  just  left  as  hunger  is  front  plenty. 

He  drove  about  twelve  squares,  stopped 
at  a  huge  teuement -house  and  ran  quickly 


up  the  long  flights  of  stairs.  He  rapped, 
and  opened  the  door  almost  before  the  an¬ 
swer,  “Come  in,”  had  reached  him. 

“Hurrah,  Bridget.  I  have  a  place  for 
you.”  he  said. 

Bridget  sat  nursing  her  baby.  The 
doctor,  who  was  not  given  to  sentiment, 
thought  he  had  seen  many  a  madonna 
that  had  set  the  art- world  mad  which  was 
not  as  tenderly  lovely  as  Bridget  Brady 
looked  at  that  moment. 

Her  wild-rose  Irish  skin,  her  clear,  true 
blue  eyes,  the  child  nestling  its  little  head 
to  the  full,  rouud.  white,  curving  breast, 
made  a  beauty  that  the  bare  walls,  the 
poverty-poor  room,  could  not  mar. 

“Well.  Bridget,”  the  doctor  said  in 
chipper  tones,  “what  is  up?  Here  I  have 
come  in  hot  haste  with  my  good  news — 
couldn’t  wait  until  I  had  time  to  come — 
and  you  l«M>k  as  down-hearted  as  the 
dumps.  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  girl ;  what 
is  the  matter?  Anything  happened?” 

Two  big  tears  came  into  Bridget's 
eyes. 

“No,  sir,  only  now  that  it’s  come  to  the 
point,  I  don’t  we  as  how  I  can  do  it,  sir.” 

“Do  what?” 

“Leave  Bridgie,  sir.  She  is  the  darlin’ 
of  me  lite,  and  since  Mike  died  she  is  all 
I’ve  got.  and  it  seems  to  me  wicked -like 
to  give  to  another  what  belongs  to  her.” 

She  looked  down  at  the  child  at  her 
breast. 

“But.  Bridget,  that  isn't  the  way  to 
think  alHiut  it.  Just  remember  that  you 
arc  doing  it  for  Bridgie.  You  are  as  clean 
and  sound  as  a  whistle,  but  you  aren't  a 
John  I„  Sullivan.  You  arc  made  of  finer 
clay  than  some  of  your  friends.  You 
couldn’t  do  washing  or  scrubbing  and 
nurse  Bridgie  in  the  bargain,  and  do  her 
any  justice.  She  would  get  sick  sure  as 
shooting;  ami  you  know  as  well  its  I  do 
that  no  on  will  give  you  a  permanent 
position  and  take  the  baby  too.  Brace  up 
and  be  a  sensible  girl  Give  Bridgie  to 
some  good,  kind  woman  and  take  the  place 
I  have  secured  for  you.  You  will  get 
forty-five  dollars;  think  of  that.  Why, 
you  can  lay  up  quite  a  fortune.  It's  only 
a  question  of  a  year,  anyway;  depend 
upon  it.  Bridgie  will  be  better  off  than  if 
you  tried  to  nurse  her  and  work  at  the 
same  time.” 
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“Well,  sir.  what's  got  to  be  's  got  to 
be,  said  Bridget. 

There  is  often  more  philosophy  among 
the  poor  than  the  sages  know  with  all 
their  discourses. 

“But,  see  here,  Bridget,  you  understand 
that  if  you  tnke  this  position,  it  is  not  like 
others;  you  are  bound  to  keep  it.  and.  my 
girl,  you  cannot  ex|n*et  the  hours  and  the 
outings  that  others  have  in  other  positions. 
You  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind  to 
keep  away  from  Bridgie  pretty  much. 
You  know  a  wet-nurse's  position  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  others;  it  is  a  great  trust  to 
take  a  little  baby  and  make  it  dependent 
upon  you  for  life;  if  you  do  it,  you  must 
abide  by  the  consequences." 

"That's  so,  sir;  I  have  thought  of  all 
that,  and  if  I  do  it.  I’ll  do  it.  But.  oh. 
Holy  Mother,  it  is  hard,  sir." 

The  doctor  made  the  practical  arrange¬ 
ments.  and  hastened  away. 

Bridget  wit  where  he  had  left  her,  in 
silenco  for  a  while;  hot  tears  splashed 
upon  the  soft  little  fuzzy  head  at  her 
breast.  Then  she  begun  softly  to  croon  to 
the  child. 

"<>  me  darlin’,  me  darlin’,  to  think  of 
any  other  little  head  lying  there!  To 
think  of  any  other  little  lips  sucking  that 
breast !  What  ever  will  I  do — what  ever 
will  I  do— what  ever  will  I  do!  But  only 
to  think  of  the  poor  mother  thut  can't  nurse 
her  owu  child ;  how  hard  it  must  be  for 
her — God  help  her!  She  so  rich,  with 
everything  on  earth,  and  then  to  think  she 
has  such  a  dreadful  cross  to  bear — to  have 
to  give  her  baby  to  a  strunger  to  nurse! 
Sure,  I  will  try  to  make  it  us  easy  for  her 
as  possible." 

When  Bridget  Brady  hud  her  interview 
with  Constance  Weathered,  she  was  thrilled 
by  the  beauty  of  the  vision.  Bridget  had 
never  come  in  close  contact  with  anything 
so  splendid. 

Constance  half  reclined  upon  her  couch, 
supported  by  pillows,  wearing  an  incom¬ 
parable  gown  of  lavender  and  rose-color, 
with  intricacies  of  laec  and  ribbons;  her 
long  white  hand  was  resting  on  n  little 
embroidered  blanket  by  her  side.  From 
under  the  blanket  came  u  sound  of  heavy 
breathing.  Bridget's  heart  stood  still. 
Surely  the  child  she  was  to  nurse  must  be 
ill,  if  it  could  breathe  like  that. 


"May  I  sec  the  baby,  ma'am!"  said 
Bridget,  summoning  all  her  courage. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Constance  indif¬ 
ferently.  “She  is  in  the  next  room  with 
the  trained  nurse.” 

What  then  was  that  breathing  presence 
under  the  blanket!  Bridget  kept  her  eyes 
fastened  there  in  held  fascination.  Mrs. 
Weathered  ha<l  an  impulse  of  good  nature. 

“Would  you  like  to  see  Gyp,  Bridget 
— she  lifted  the  blanket.  There,  nest  lid 
under  Mrs.  Weathered's  arm,  whs  a  fluffy 
bull  of  a  dog,  which  Constance  fell  to 
caressing. 

“Gyp.  my  precious  doggie - "  She 

was  altogether  oblivious  of  the  look  in 
Bridget's  eyes. 

The  engagement  was  made. 

The  following  day  Bridget  carried  her 
baby  down  to  the  first  floor,  to  Mrs.  Fiuni- 
gan,  who  had  agreed  to  keep  the  child  for 
fifteen  dollars  a  month.  Bridget  clung 
over  Bridgie;  site  watered  her  with  her 
tears.  She  bound  Mrs.  Finnigan  by  every 
promise  and  every  oath  to  let  her  know  if 
anything  hap|M*ned.  She  came  back  three 
times  from  the  door  for  another  kiss,  and 
finally  tore  herself  away  and  went  to  take 
the  little  Constance  into  her  lonely  arms. 

She  may  Ik-  forgiven  if  she  prided  her 
heart  with  the  comparison  between  this 
puny  child  of  luxury  and  her  own  pretty 
darling,  hale  and  hearty  and  dimpling  with 
smiles. 

Bridget  had  I  wen  the  foster-mother  of 
Constance  for  nine  months  when,  one  night, 
she  had  a  dream.  She  thought  she  was  a 
child  again,  walking  in  an  open  field,  bright 
with  suushine  und  covered  with  heather, 
such  as  she  used  to  play  in  when  she  was 
a  child  in  the  green  land  of  Ireland. 
She  was  stooping  to  pick  some  heather  when 
she  heard  the  sound  of  singing,  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  like  the  Benedictus  that  they  sing  in 
church.  She  looked  up.  and.  over  tin- 
heather.  her  shining  white  robes  trailing 
iK-hind  her.  came  the  blessed  Saint  Bridget, 
and  in  her  umis  she  bore  a  little  child. 
She  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  when  she 
reached  her.  she  stooped  and  showed 
Bridget  the  face  of  the  child,  saying, 
“Little  Bridgie.  do  you  know  this  bal»y:" 

Bridget  looked  u|H>n  the  child  and  knew 
it  was  her  own  babv.  Thus  in  the  dream. 
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she,  the  child  Bridget,  stood  awed,  gazing 
upon  the  baby  that  had  come  to  her  in 
later  years.  With  a  low  cry  she  woke. 

“Oh.  she's  dead,  she's  dead!  I  know 
she's  dead!  Me  durlin'  is  dead!"  she 
cried. 

She  had  not  heard  for  some  da  vs.  With 
a  stern  self-denial.  Bridget  had  restricted 
herself  to  the  weekly  outings  she  was 
allowed;  for  she  had  feared  that,  if  she 
transgressed.  Mrs.  Weathered  would  make 
it  “hot"  for  her.  as  she  expressed  it.  for 
having  the  baby  so  near;  and  it  had  been 
a -comfort  to  feel,  when  she  lay  down  at 
night  und  waked  in  the  morning,  that  her 
thoughts  did  not  have  far  to  travel  to 
reach  her  little  one.  Bridget  was  very 
well  taken  care  of.  as  is  the  case  with  all 
useful  animals.  She  was  well  fed  ami 
well  housed.  She  had  no  |M-ntonal  ex¬ 
penses  whatever.  The  outlandish  clothes 
she  yras  obliged  to  wear  were  supplied  to 
her.  so  she  had  saved  quite  a  little  money: 
the  lime  was  almost  up.  and  she  was 
making  happy  plans  for  her  life  with 
Bridgic. 

That  day  she  could  hardly  wait  to  get 
through  her  duties.  She  kept  |N-rsuading 
herself  that  she  wits  a  silly  creature:  that 
her  dream  was  only  a  dream,  and  that 
sensible  people  did  not  believe  in  dreams 
any  more;  that  she  would  have  heard,  if 
anything  was  the  matter — but  the  day  was 
long  to  evening. 

When  little  Constance  hud  gone  to  sleep, 
she  got  her  hour  oil  and  hurried  to  Mrs. 
Kinnigan's.  It  was  all  too  true,  ulas! 
Her  child  was  dying.  She  had  Ireen  teeth¬ 
ing;  Mrs.  Fiunigan  had  sent  her  no  word, 
hoping  from  day  to  day  she  would  Ih- 
better.  That  afternoon  she  had  been 
taken  with  a  convulsion,  and  Mrs.  Fiunigan 
was  just  a  I  tout  to  send  for  Bridget  when 
she  came  in. 

Pale,  haggard  aud  hollow-eyed,  Bridget 
dragged  herself  back  to  her  duty  to  Con¬ 
stance,  at  the  np|>ointed  time. 

Shimmering  in  satin  and  flashing  in 
jewels,  Mrs.  Weathered  rose  like  an  aveng¬ 
ing  fate  before  her.  Constance  was  having 
a  large  dinner-party  that  evening  ami 
shone  her  rm»*t  resplendent  self. 

"I>o  you  hear  that  child  cry?"  she  said, 
indicating  the  second  story  with  her  white 
hand.  **lfow  dare  you  go  out  to-night. 


of  all  nights,  and  stay  all  the  evening, 
without  permission?" 

"I  didn't  have  to  nurse  Miss  Constance 
until  ten  o'clock,  ma'am,  and  it  is  only 
quarter  of  now." 

“Hush,  don’t  argue.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  liesides  nursing.  You  have  to  keep 
her  still,  (io  up  aud  quiet  her  instantly! 
Co!"  she  said,  as  Biidget  hesitated. 

"My  own  baby  is  dying,  ma'am." 
Bridget  blurted  out.  in  no  conciliatory 
tone  of  voice. 

"Well.  I  am  sorry — if  it  is  true." 

The  last  clause  of  the  sentence  stirred 
every  evil  impulse  in  Bridget's  heart. 
The  cold,  cutting  tone  seemed  to  meet  and 
outrage  the  piteous  dying  moan  that  lin¬ 
gered  with  aching  echo  in  her  ears. 

Bridget's  agony  would  probably  have 
flared  in  some  sharp  reforf.  but  Mi  a. 
Weathered  swept  back  in  all  her  grandeur 
to  her  guests,  and  the  scream*  of  little 
Constance  drew  Bridget  on.  Constance 
was  a  child,  crying;  she  must  hush  her  for 
Bridgic'*  sake.  The  stormy  warfare  of 
Bridget's  heart  made  the  fulfilment  of  her 
duties  a  conquest  w  hich,  in  a  larger  sphere, 
would  have  marked  her  a*  a  heroine. 

What  was  she  to  do!  Was  it  right, 

wan  it  decent,  to  let  her  child  lie  dying  n 

dozen  blocks  off.  and  she  quietly  sit  here 

with  another  woman's  child  at  her  breast f 

And  yet — what  was  she  to  do?  How 

could  she  leave  this  innocent  little  one  to 

cry  herself  into  a  possible  sickness,  when 

she  had.  with  ojien  eves,  assumed  the  re- 

s|Kinsibility  of  its  life?  If  the  mother 

would  give  her  care,  she  could  keep  her 

quiet,  and  Bridget  w-ould  promise  to  In* 

bark  at  nursing-time,  but  unless  she  would. 

there  was  no  one  else  with  whom  Biidget 

dare  leave  her.  The  servants  were  mostly- 

• 

men;  the  housemaid  had  gone  to  h  ball. 

and  she  would  just  as  soon  have  thought 

of  leaving  Constance,  of  whom  she  had 

grown  very  fond,  with  the  devil  himself. 

as  with  the  French  maid.  She  implored 

the  footman  to  ask  the  madam  if  she  might 

speak  to  her  a  moment :  the  answer  came 

bark  that  the  madam  was  verv  much  en* 

• 

gaged.  Bridget  knew  well  that  it  was 
hopeless.  Mr.  Weathered  had  gone  of! 
to  the  club,  flic  guests  had  one  by  one  de¬ 
parted.  and  flic  favored  guest  was  linger¬ 
ing  for  liis  usual  Ifte-A  tf-tc. 
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What  kept  Bridget  from  rising,  as  her 
spirit  yearned  to  do.  and  going  down  into 
the  drawing-room  with  the  cry  of  her 
human  heart?  Partly  fear,  for  Bridget 
was  no  heroine,  and  partly  a  dull  sense  of 
the  inevitaMeness  of  things.  And  all  the 
while  little  Bridgic  lay  dying. 

What  should  she  do?  What  could  she 
do? 

She  laid  the  cose  before  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  She  knelt  lieside  little  Con¬ 
stance’s  crib,  her  simple  soul  grappling 
with  the  great  in  Unities.  “O  Blessed 
Mary.  Mother  of  Our  l.ord.  ask  thy  dear 
Son  to  grant  Bridgic  a  speedy  recovery  or 
a  peaceful  death.” 

The  Blessed  Mary  heard ;  her  prayer  was 
answered  even  as  she  prayed.  The  footman 
brought  her  a  crumpled  note  from  Mrs. 
Finnigan;  it  rend  : — 

’’My  Dkah  Buidokt:  Don’t  worry. 
It’s  all  over.  Bridgic  died  peaceful  and 
quiet.  She  looks  like  a  little  angel.  I’m 
awful  lonesome  without  her." 

If  Bridgic  was  dead,  there  was  nothing 
to  In-  done,  so  Bridget  stop|»ed  struggling 
nnd  settled  down  to  the  inevitable  with 
that  stolid  philosophy  which  lielong*  to  her 
race. 

The  next  morning  Bridget  had  her  talk 
with  Mrs.  Weathered  I . 

"Perhaps  you  don't  lndicve  me,  ma'am." 
Bridget  said,  with  bitter  remembrance. 
"Here's  me  proof.”  and  she  held  out  Mrs. 
Finnigan's  letter. 

"Did  the  child  die  of  any  contagious 
disease?"  C'onstnnce  did  not  ask  this  un¬ 
kindly;  but  neither  was  there  any  loving¬ 
kindness  in  her  tone. 

"It  was  teething,  ma’am."  answered 
Bridget  mechanically. 

"Well,  it's  a  great  mercy.  Bridget.” 

"Mercy,  ma'am?” 

"Yes.  it  won’t  have  to  grow  up  in 
poverty  now.  I  ant  very  sorry  for  you, 
Bridget;  it  is  too  bad  you  have  had  this 
upset — and  then,  it's  very  bad  for  Con¬ 
stance,”  she  added  in  a  lower  tone. 
"How  much  older  was  it  than  Miss  Con¬ 
stance?” 

"Bndgie  was  three  months  older  than 
Miss  Constance,  and.  if  you  please,  ma'am. 
Bridgie  wasn't  an  ‘it’;  she  was  a  ‘she.’  " 
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"Don’t  be  impertinent.  Bridget:  but  I 
will  pardon  you.  I  suppose  you  are  all 
out  of  sorts.  Hun  around  now  for  a  little 
while  and  see  it;  I  will  take  care  of  Con¬ 
stance.  Here,  take  this.”  and  she  handed 
her  a  ten -dollar  bill  with  condescension. 

Bridget  had  her  evil  tcm|>er.  and  a  burn¬ 
ing  impulse  seized  her  to  throw  it  back  at 
Mr*.  Weathered's  feet;  but  she  could  not 
dare  it.  neither  could  she  atTord  it.  She 
took  it  with  a  muttered  thanks,  which 
seemed  to  Constance  ungrateful. 

When  Bridget  came  back,  she  told  Mrs. 
Weathered  that  the  funeral  was  to  be  the 
next  afternoon.  It  would  take  alnuit  three 
and  a  half  hours.  She  would  drive  over 
to  Calvary  ami  take  the  elevated  back  to 
reach  home  in  time  to  nurse  Miss  Con¬ 
stance. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Dick 
Weathered  had  a  most  tempting  musicale 
on  hand  for  the  next  afternoon,  at  the 
house  of  one  of  her  most  fashionable 
friends:  but  she  ready  felt  quite  sure  that 
this  did  not  for  a  moment  influence  the 
entirely  practical  ami  common -sense  view 
she  took  of  the  situation. 

"Go  to  the  funeral.  Bridget?  Why, 
that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  You 
can  go  around  in  the  morning,  but  I 
couldn't  think  of  letting  you  leave  Mias 
Constance  for  three  ami  a  half  hours — and 
you  might  lx-  delayed.  Another  thing.  I 
don’t  approve  of  funerals;  there  will  Ik*  a 
lot  of  Irish  there  with  ad  sorts  of  con¬ 
tagious  discuses,  and  you  will  get  ad  upset. 
I  am  sure  I  have  done  everything.  I  let 
you  go  around  to-day  while  1  took  care 
of  Constance,  ami  I  gave  you  ten  dollars. 
You  may  go  over  for  an  hour  to-morrow, 
but  I  positively  forbid  your  going  to  the 
funeral." 

"iVof  go  to  thf funeral,  ma'am!" 

"No:  your  first  duty  is  to  Miss  Con¬ 
stance.  You  should  not  have  taken  the 
situation  if  you  were  not  ready  to  abide  by 
^ie  consequences.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
come  from  an  Irish  funeral  to  my  child. 
If  Constance  should  die  from  the  indirect 
exposure,  I  should  feel  you  were  her  mur¬ 
derer. 

Bridget  didn't  know  what  "indirect  ex¬ 
posure"  meant.  But  there  was  a  gruesome 
horror  in  the  word  "murderer”  that  took 
firm  hold  of  her  superstitious  mind,  drawn 
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more  than  ever  now  to  the  helpless  little 
Constance,  who  depended  on  her  for  suste¬ 
nance  and  life. 

“Very  well,  ma'am.  I  won't  go  to  the 
funeral.”  she  said  quietly. 

There  was  a  stolid  dignity  in  Bridget’s 
manner  that  made  Constance  say  to  her 
huslmnd  afterward,  “I  wonder  if  that  kind 
of  person  has  murh  heart,  anyway?” 

The  next  afternoon  Constance  was  at  her 
musieale,  feeling  most  virtuous;  she  had 
rocked  little  Constance  two  hours  in  the 
morning  (and  Constance  was  always  rest¬ 
less  with  her  mother)  while  Bridget  was 
ofT  with  her  dead  baby.  It  was  a  great 
nuisance. 

Bridget,  in  the  mean  time,  was  watching 
the  sky.  imploring  Saint  Joseph  that  it 
would  not  rain. 

At  three  o’clock  the  sun  was  out  warm 
ami  bright,  and  Bridget  stood  by  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-Eighth  Street.  Constance,  in  her 
wagonette,  was  smiling  in  her  while  lace 
cap  ami  cloak  richly  trimmed  with  ermine, 
her  ermine  rug  tucked  about  her  and  the 
umbrella  of  her  wagonette  casting  rosy 
lights  upon  her.  Bridget  turned  the 
wagonette  away  from  the  sun.  took  from 
her  pocket  a  coral  rattle,  and  handed  it  to 
Constance.  The  novelty  of  a  dear  familiar 
plaything  nt  this  hour  of  formal  airing  put 
Constance  into  an  excellent  humor. 
Bridget  was.  in  her  way,  a  diplomatist; 
it  was  because  she  had  foreseen  this  result 
that  she  had  brought  it.  Then,  leaving 
the  child  to  her  surprised  delight,  still 
guarding  the  wagonette  with  one  hand, 
Bridget  leaned  forward  and  searched  each 
pnasing  carriage;  her  eye*  were  parched, 
but  there  waa  no  tear  within  them  and  no 
complaint  upon  her  lips. 

She  did  not  heed  the  private  carriages 


with  their  high-stepping  horses  and  gor¬ 
geous  trappings,  but  eagerly,  hungrily  she 
scrutinized  every  passing  livery -coach.  Her 
heart  was  almost  failing  her  when  one 
rounded  the  corner.  She  knew  hv  in¬ 
stinct.  Indore  she  saw  Mrs.  Finnigan's  head 
out  of  the  window,  that  it  was  the  one  for 
which  she  waited. 

Mrs.  Finnigan  had  driven  as  she  had 
promised,  into  Fourth  Avenue  to  the  corner 
of  Twenty-Eighth  Street,  and  when  the 
coachman  saw  Bridget,  he  Btopped,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Finnigan's  instructions.  Mrs. 
Finnigan  and  Bridget's  cousin  sat  on  the 
back  seat,  and  on  the  seat  before  them 
was  n  litflr  ichitf-pine  hur. 

Bridget  thought  her  heart  would  break. 
She  reached  through  the  window  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  box. 

“Good-by.  me  darlin',”  she  said  with  a 
dry  sob.  She  stood  for  a  few  moments  in 
|M*rfcct  silence,  one  hand  on  the  rose-lined 
wagonette  when*  smiled  the  living  child, 
the  other  on  the  little  nailed  pine  box. 

“Well,  I  suppose  yees  mustn’t  wait  any 
longer,”  she  said.  Then  she  withdrew 
her  hand,  and  they  drove  on  to  Calvary. 

I,  who  write  of  this  event,  know  it  to 
Ik*  true.  I  know  the  woman  who  stood 
u|K>n  that  corner,  her  heart  breaking 
within  her.  stood  as  true  to  her  little 
ermine-clad  charge  as  any  hero  ever  stood 
to  his  guns,  and  saw  the  nailed  pine  box 
which  held  her  own  child  borne  past  her  to 
the  grave.  And  I  thank  Oml  that  there  is 
One  who  knows  her.  too.  who  sees  the  rich, 
and  sees  the  poor  and  all  the  burdens  that 
they  bear.  And  I  know  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  cruel  differences  in  this 
mortal  life  of  ours.  He  is  the  All-just,  the 
All-compassionate,  and  that,  some  time, 
the  balance  will  be  struck. 
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A  VERY  acute  foreign  observer  of 
American  life  has  lately  published 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  American  women.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  his  conclusions  is  found  in  what 
he  says  about  the  effect  which  advanced 
education  has  had  u|>on  the  attitude  of 
American  women  toward  American  men. 
Marriage,  he  thinks,  is  !>ccoming  less 
attractive  to  our  American  girls,  because 
the  development  of  their  intelligence  has 
wrought  in  them  a  sort  of  disillusionment, 
u  comparative  indifference  toward  the 
other  sex.  The  discovery  is  early  made  by 
thorn  that  men  are,  after  all.  rather  dull  and 
commonplace;  or  still  worse,  that  they 
are  coarse  and  therefore  unable  to  ap|>eal 
to  the  finer  needs  of  a  woman's  nature. 
Hence,  tho  American  girl  is  outgrowing 
the  old  traditional  romantic  desire  for  love 
and  marriage  for  their  own  sake.  “The 
idenl  German  girl  thinks  that  she  will 
marry  only  the  man  who  will  make  her 
happy;  the  ideal  American  girl  thinks  that 


she  can  marry  only  the  man  without  whom 
she  will  he  unhappy." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  if 
we  understand  it  as  referring  to  women 
who  have  really  attained  to  womanhood, 
and  if  we  do  not  regard  it  as  said  of  the 
very  young  girl.  The  very  young  girl  is 
what  she  always  has  beeu  and  probably 
always  will  be.  Theoretically,  she  is  an 
interesting  creature  moving  along  through 
the  early  years  of  imperfect  maturity,  in 
maiden  meditation,  fancy-free,  with  no 
thought  of  men  until  she  happens  to  nu-et 
(he  man  who  lays  siege  to  her  virgin  heart 
and  writes  his  name  on  the  unsullied  page 
of  her  imagination.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
true.  In  reality,  the  typical  young  girl  is 
concerned  about  nothing  half  so  much  as 
about  men.  It  is  an  innocent  concern,  but 
it  is.  none  the  less,  absorbing  and  intense. 
Everything  in  life  centers  in  her  mind 
about  the  potential  Man.  and  in  almost 
every  casual  male  she  thinks  she  sees  him. 
She  has  as  yet  not  the  slightest  discrimi¬ 
nation,  for  she  has  not  yet  had  the  slightest 
experience;  and  so  the  approach  of  any 
one  in  trousers  is  delightfully  disquieting 


to  her.  She  flutters  and  blushes,  she 
is  |*erpetually  self-conscious,  she  catches 
at  every  conversational  straw  that  seems  to 
indicate  some  s|>ecial  interest  or  attention, 
she  holds  sage  converse  with  her  dearest 
friend  upon  the  subject,  and  unless  good 
fortune  or  an  experienced  mother  watches 
over  her,  she  falls  headlong  into  love 
with  the  first  fool  who  takes  tho  trouble  to 
flatter  her  simple  vanity. 

But  the  very  young  girl  docs  not  really 
count;  and  when  we  apeak  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  we  mean  her  who  is  in  reality  a 
woman,  with  all  a  woman’s  fine  perception 
and  with  an  intelligence  trained  by  read¬ 
ing,  by  study,  and  above  nil,  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  And  it  is  quite  true 
that  in  these  days.  American  women  of  this 
type  are  becoming  every  year  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  more  discriminating,  less  willing  to 
accept  in  any  serious  way  the  men  who  cross 
their  paths  in  life.  They  do  not  love  upon 
an  impulse;  they  do  not  marry  just  for 
the  sake  of  being  styled  “Mrs."  instead 
of  “Miss.”  They  must  be  satisfied  all 
through;  or.  as  the  foreign  critic  puts  it, 
they  want  only  the  man  who  can  mukc 
them  feel  that  without  him  they  will  he 
unhappy.  The  Inst  pr.M.f  of  this  change 
of  attitude  in  our  women  is  to  be  found 
in  the  gradual  disuse  among  us  of  the 
term  "old  maid."  There  was  a  time 
when  to  Ik?  called  an  “old  maid"  drove  an 
envenomed  shaft  deep  into  a  woman's 
soul.  It  was  the  most  opprobrious  epithet, 
save  one.  that  could  Ik;  applied  to  her. 
It  meant  that  she  was  unmarried  because 
no  man  would  have  her.  and  its  ultimate 
implication  was  that  not  to  marry  some 
man — any  man  at  a  pinch — was  almost 
disgraceful  to  a  woman.  Nowadays,  the 
term  has  fallen  out  of  use;  for  if  at  the 
present  time  a  woman  is  not  married,  it 
means  merely  that  she  does  not  care  to 
Ik-:  that  she  is  not  waiting  eagerly  for  n 
man.  but  contentedly  for  (he  man;  and  if 
he  never  comes,  then  she  prefers  to  keep 
her  self-respect  and  remain  unwedded. 

Yet  after  all.  while  this  great  change  with 
everything  that  it  implies  has  surely  taken 
place,  womanhood  itself  lias  not  changed 
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in  the  slightest  nor  will  it  ever  do  so.  In 
essentials,  woman  is  what  she  always  has 
been  and  what  she  always  will  be.  Her 
nature  is  as  fundamentally  emotional  as 
ever.  She  feels  the  need  of  love  as  much 
as  ever.  Passion  and  self-abandonment 
ami-  the  joy  of  life  have  not  Iwen  extin¬ 
guished  in  her.  It  is  only  that  her  intelli¬ 
gence  ami  feeling  have  become  keener  ami 
finer,  and  no  longer  respond  to  every  casual 
appeul.  She  has  more,  far  more,  to  give 
than  she  had  in  the  past,  ami  in  conse¬ 
quence  she  demands  far  more  from  him  to 
whom  she  gives  it  all.  Hut  to  the  man 
who  can  successfully  up|>cal  to  her.  she  is 
as  ever  a  creature  of  fire  and  air.  a  creature 
of  infinite  tenderness,  of  beautiful  un¬ 
selfishness.  of  exquisite  submission.  What, 
then,  are  the  qualities  and  attributes  which, 
if  a  man  possess  them,  will  make  him 
such  that  after  she  has  known  him.  she 
cannot  let  him  pass  out  of  her  life  un¬ 
loved  ;  and  loving  whom  she  knows  that  he 
holds  in  his  possession  the  power  to  rend 
her  very  heartstrings?  To  do  the  subject 
any  kind  of  Justice  and  to  follow  out  its 
hidden  subtleties,  one  ought  to  write  a 
book ;  yet  I  shall  attempt  its  carefully  as 
possible  in  this  brief  space  to  show  just 
what  it  is  that  a  woman  of  intelligence 
and  knowledge  ami  sentiment  and  fineness 
— In  femme  fie  fre/ite  nun — likes  best  in 
man. 

First  of  all. — to  consider  the  most  su¬ 
perficial  phases  of  our  subject — is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  man's  appearance,  flood  looks 
in  a  man.  as  a  very  celebrated  woman  once 
remarked,  are  superfluous.  A  handsome  man 
attracts  attention,  and  so  he  has  a  certain 
preliminary  advantage  over  a  rival  who  is 
plain;  yet  this  counts  for  very  little  in  the 
end.  John  Wilkes,  who  was  more  than 
ugly,  knew  women  well  when  lie  said: 
“(Jive  me  half  an  hour's  start,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  handsomest  man  in  Kng- 
land."  What  women  do  like  very  much 
is  an  air  of  distinction,  a  touch  of  breed¬ 
ing.  an  indescribable  something  in  Iwaring 
and  in  manner  that  marks  a  man  out  as 
apart  from  the  common,  and  makes  others 
recognize  instinctively  that  place  must  be 
made  for  him  and  deference  shown  him. 
Hut  it  is  sufficient  that  a  man  look  like  a 
gentleman,  and  that  there  be  nothing  about 
him  to  excite  unfavorable  comment  and 


esj»ecially  ridicule.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  his  dress.  Women  despise  a  man 
who  gives  much  thought  to  clothes;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  wish  him  to  be 
well  set-up.  neat,  wholesome,  trim  and  well- 
groomed.  as  every  man  should  be.  not  as  a 
matter  of  conscious  effort,  but  by  an  in¬ 
stinctive  sense  of  fitness  and  good  taste. 
Women  will  pardon  slovenliness  in  a  gen¬ 
ius,  but  they  will  never  like  it ;  and  in  one 
who  is  not  a  genius  they  will  very  justly 
infer  from  it  the  presence  of  something 
louche  in  habits  or  in  character.  All  these 
fuels  serve  as  the  illustration  of  a  general 
truth;  that  a  woman  always  prefers  a  man 
whom  other  women  will  approve  of  nnd 
admire;  for  the  earlier  promptings  of  a 
woman’s  love  are  due  quite  as  much  to 
vanity — or  let  us  call  it  emulation — ns 
to  sentiment.  They  like  the  man  whom 
other  women  would  be  sure  to  like,  ami 
they  are  prone  to  turn  away  from  one 
whom  others  do  not  look  at  seriously. 

The  casual  every-day  accomplishments 
of  a  man  have  much  to  do  with  women's 
liking;  and  first  of  all  comes  mtroir  fnire. 
He  may  or  may  not  be  what  is  rather  vul¬ 
garly  described  as  “a  society  man.  ”  yet 
he  must  understand  and  l>e  familiar 
with  the  myriad  little  usages  that  form  so¬ 
ciety's  unwritten  law.  To  Ik*  at  ease  in 
any  sot.  to  Ik*  equal  to  emergencies,  to 
carry  off  an  awkward  situation  with 
urbanity  ami  perfect  self- possession — this 
fueultv  wins  unstinted  admiration  from  a 
woman.  And  then  there  are  the  things 
that  go  with  this — knowledge  of  the 
pro|H*r  thing  to  do,  the  little  courtesies, 
the  delicate  and  tactful  attentions  that 
mean  everything  and  nothing,  the  ability 
to  order  a  dinner  properly,  to  make  things 
go  off  smoothly,  to  carry  out  a  plan  with¬ 
out  a  blunder  or  a  jar.  the  carriage  ready 
at  the  proper  moment,  the  flowers  specially 
arranged,  the  right  scats  at  the  theater, 
everything  foreseen,  every  possible  occur¬ 
rence  provided  for.  every  want  anticipated, 
every  rmitretem/iM  avoided.  These  are  all 
unimportant  in  themselves,  yet  in  the  mass 
they  never  fail  to  create  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  in  a  woman  ;  for  a  woman  hates  blun¬ 
ders  and  will  trust  a  man  in  great  things 
if  she  sees  that  he  has  a  genius  for  making 
small  things  go  off  well. 

Such  a  man  is  likelv  to  understand  a 
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woman,  and  every  woman  adores  the  man 
who  can  do  that.  Illimitable  fun  has 
been  poked  at  the  troubles  of  the  femme 
ineompriae,  hut  it  has  been  quite  unjust  to 
her  and  very  unintelligent.  To  Ik-  really 
understood,  to  say  what  she  likes,  to  utter 
her  innermost  thoughts  in  her  own  way. 
to  cast  aside  the  traditional  conventions 
that  gall  her  ami  repress  her,  to  have 
some  one  near  her  with  whom  she  can  be 
quite  frank,  and  yet  to  know  that  not  a 
syllable  of  what  she  says  will  be  misinter¬ 
preted  or  mistaken,  but  rather  felt  just  as 
she  feels  it  all — how  wonderfully  sweet  is 
this  to  every  woman,  and  how  few  meu  are 
there  who  can  givu  it  to  her!  But  the 
man  who  has  the  gift  of  intimacy  can 
give  it,  and  in  giving  it  he  can  hind  her 
to  him  as  by  links  of  steel.  Who  shall  de¬ 
scribe  that  wonderful  gift  of  intimacy,  that 
miracle  in  human  intercourse,  that  rare 
blending  of  subtle  intelligence,  of  exquisite 
tact,  of  wonderful  sympathy?  There  are 
men  who  have  it;  and  when  a  woman's 
acquaintance  with  such  a  man  is  only  half 
an  hour  old,  she  will  Ik*  telling  him  of 
things  that  she  has  never  told  to  brother  or 
sister  or  mother  or  husband  or  even  to  her 
nearest  woman  friend;  and  she  will  tell 
them — these  intimate  personal  things — 
with  absolute  unconsciousness,  so  natural, 
so  simple  is  it  to  give  her  confidence  to 
this  stranger  who  has  laid  his  naked  mind 
to  hers,  whose  every  word  is  a  supreme 
expression  of  complete  intelligence  antici¬ 
pating  and  illumining  her  hidden  thought, 
and  answering  each  mood  ami  each  emo¬ 
tion  as  though  he  were  her  second  self. 
Afterward,  when  they  have  parted,  it 
comes  over  her  with  a  sudden  shock  that 
she  has  violated  every  one  of  the  conven¬ 
tions,  that  she  has  laid  bare  her  secret  soul, 
that  she  has  been  recklcvi.  unwomanly  — 
almost  immodest.  She  is  in  an  agony  of 
doubt  as  to  what  he  must  In*  thinking  of 
her,  and  she  dreads  to  meet  him  for  a 
second  time.  But  she  always  does  meet 
him.  ami  in  a  moment  the  spell  is  again 
upon  her;  and  her  doubts  and  questionings 
melt  from  out  her  mind  at  the  sound  of 
that  voice  which  thrills  her  so  profoundly, 
that  voice  which  has  the  quality  of  a 
violin,  penetrating,  tender,  and  with  a  lin¬ 
gering  caress  somewhere  within  its  tones. 
She  hesitates  no  more;  for  she  has  met  the 


man  who  understands,  the  man  whom 
women  never  can  forget.  There  lives  no 
woman  who  could  not  make  the  words 
of  Kmerson  her  creed :  “When  I  meet  a 
man  whose  mind  is  like  my  own  but 
stronger,  then  I  become  his  very  slave." 

But  women  like  a  man  of  whom  the 
world  has  heard,  who  has  done  something 
that  has  made  him  known  outside  the 
sphere  of  private  life,  whose  name  stands 
for  achievement  and  creation.  A  man  like 
this  bears  with  him  always  a  passport  to  a 
woman's  favor.  First  of  all,  his  in¬ 
terest  in  her.  if  he  shows  such  inter¬ 
est.  gratifies  her  vanity,  her  emulation. 
She  loves  to  think  that  one  whom  many 
seek  has  sought  her  out.  She  tri¬ 
umphs  in  the  thought.  But  afterward, 
if  he  really  enters  into  her  inner  life,  her 
feeling  is  a  nobler  one  than  this.  If  she 
loves  him.  her  love  will  have  in  it  that 
element  of  the  matcrnul  without  which 
no  true  woman’s  love  is  ever  quite  com¬ 
plete.  He  is  hers;  and  she  thrills  with  his 
success,  ami  tries  to  coinfort  him  in  his 
defeats.  She  hates  his  enemies  vindictively. 
She  longs  to  help  him.  to  In-  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  And  if  he  can  make  her  feel  (hat 
she  has  so  entered  iuto  his  life  ns  to  l>c  a 
part  of  it.  that  it  is  from  her  and  from  her 
love  that  he  draws  his  hope,  his  strength, 
his  courage — then  he  has  given  her  a 
draught  of  flattery  so  delicious,  so  ex¬ 
quisite,  that  she  could  die  from  the  very 
joy  of  it.  But  almost  sweeter  still  are 
those  moments  when  |tcrhn|>*  he  is  de¬ 
pressed  and  ill  or  half-disheartened,  this 
man  who  faces  the  world  and  is  strong  to 
all  besides  herself;  for  then  he  makes  the 
one  supreme  appeal  to  her  very  dee|>est. 
tenderest  feelings;  ami  there  comes  over 
her  a  great  wave  of  maternal  tenderness, 
a  passion  of  self-devotion,  ami  as  she 
mothers  him.  her  whole  woman's  nature  is 
stirred  to  its  very  depths. 

Women  like  liitcrality  in  men.  a  largeness 
of  view,  a  contempt  of  the  |»etty,  a  certain 
splendid  carelessness  about  the  small  things 
that  do  not  count.  A  touch  of  irres|x»nsi- 
bility.  even,  ap|K*als  to  the  feminine  imag¬ 
ination.  perhaj»s  because  responsibility  is 
so  much  insisted  on  for  women  that  they 
admire  when  they  see  it  trampled  on  by 
men.  Minute  exactness,  “fussing."  too 
much  system,  insistence  on  the  unimpor- 
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tant,  are  all  trails  that  women  despise  when 
men  exhibit  them.  They  like  a  man  who 
has  a  merry  way  of  throwing  aside  the 
little  cares  of  life  and  laughing  at  them, 
who  doesn't  bother  his  head  over  small 
affairs,  who  is  magnificent  in  his  neglect 
of  rules  and  regulations.  Women  in  their 
secret  heart  think  that  a  man — the  right 
sort  of  man — is  entitled  to  do  just  what 
he  pleases,  and  when  they  find  him  doing 
it  in  defiance  of  everybody  ami  everything, 
having  his  own  way  in  a  kind  of  trium¬ 
phant  lawlessness,  they  may  deplore  it  in 
their  speech,  but  it  delights  their  fancy 
all  the  same.  It  is  so  utterly  unlike  their 
way  of  doing  things,  so  unlike  their  little 
indirections,  their  tortuous  fashion  of 
arriving  at  results,  their  small  hypocrisies. 
They  do  not  wholly  understand  it;  and 
perhaps  that  is  one  more  reason  why  it  so 
appeals  to  them.  Parsimony,  stinginess, 
numbering  pennies,  and  counting  the  cost 
— these  things  are  |>erhnps  of  all  the  most 
obnoxious  to  a  woman.  She  can  love  a 
prodigal,  but  she  cannot  take  the  *lightcst 
interest  in  a  miser.  Naturally  penurious 
herself,  or  at  least  j>cnurinus  in  many 
things,  she  revel*  in  a  generous  nature  that 
enjoys  profusion,  and  she  loves  to  bask 
like  a  cat.  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxurious 
plenty.  Ostentation  does  not  please  her. 
but  rather  that  fondness  for  the  good 
things  of  life  which  insists  on  having  them, 
which  accepts  them  like  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  sunshine  that  warms  us.  simply 
ami  jus  a  matter  of  course. 

Gentleness  always  charms  a  woman,  if  it 
be  the  gentleness  of  strength  and  not  of 
weakness.  She  loves  to  think  that  one 
who  may  be  rough  and  hard  to  all  the  rest, 
can  be  to  her  as  tender  as  another  woman. 
It  is.  she  thinks,  the  miracle  of  love.  Yet 
she  must  always  In*  made  to  feel  that  the 
gentleness  is  not  immutable,  but  that  baek 
of  it  there  lie  the  harsher  qualities  of 
man.  It  is  a  hard  saying  lmt  it  is  true, 
that  the  men  whom  women  love  the  most 
are  men  w  ho  are  quite  capable  of  cruelty 
— not  lightly  nor  without  reason,  yet  !«•- 
yond  all  doubt.  When  a  woman  f«*cls  that 
if  she  makes  mistakes,  if  she  assumes  too 
much,  or  if  sin?  goes  too  far  in  her  caprices, 
the  gentleness  will  shrivel  away  and  in  its 
place  will  rise  a  terrifying  harshness,  then 
she  will  have  the  very  real  happiness  that 


comes  to  the  true  woman  when  she  knows 
that  she  has  found  her  master. 

A  man  should  never  let  a  woman  he 
wholly  sure  of  him.  nor  feel  that  she  com¬ 
pletely  knows  him.  She  really  loves  him 
all  the  better  if  she  feels  that  he  is  in  the 
last  analysis  inscrutable,  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  in  his  nature  that  she  can 
never  fully  understand,  ami  that  even  in  his 
moments  of  supreme  tenderness,  there  is 
still  one  hidden  sanctuary  where  it  is  not 
permitted  her  to  enter.  This,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  never  can  l>e  wholly  sure  of  him, 
are  the  things  that  keep  a  woman  faithful 
to  a  man  forever. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  man  who  can 
unite  the  qualities  that  have  been  here  im¬ 
perfectly  defined  can  never  1m-  a  very  young 
man.  The  knowledge  of  life  comes  only 
with  the  lapse  of  years;  the  poise,  the 
self-control,  the  achievement,  the  sympa¬ 
thy.  arc  all  the  gifts  of  time.  What  is  the 
golden  age  of  manhood?  There  is  that 
subtle  and  profoundly  melancholy  utter¬ 
ance  of  French  genius — Ah ,  «'  la  jfunrna* 
mi  rail.  *i  la  riti/Utur  jtourait.'  It  seems  to 
imply  that  power  goes  as  wisdom  comes; 
that  what  maturity  gains,  it  pays  for  in  the 
coin  of  youth;  that  as  revelation  enters 
the  mind,  capacity  deserts  the  body.  Yet 
this  is  only  true  in  purt.  To  every  man 
there  comes  the  period  of  perfection,  the 
two  splendid  lustrums  in  which  mind  and 
body  alike  arc  ripened  ami  matured;  and 
when,  if  he  have  the  gifts  from  nature, 
the  world  is  at  his  feet.  Ambition, 

achievement,  creation,  love — these  are  for 
him  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-live  hns 
learned  life’s  lessons  well;  and  for  ten 
glorious  years  at  least,  he  may  enjoy  them 
to  the  full.  Experience  has  taught  him 
everything  that  she  can  leach.  Ilis 

powers  of  IhmIv  are  still  unimpaired. 

The  fire  runs  through  his  veins.  Ilis 
mind  is  clear  and  sure.  He  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  sense  of  true  proportion.  He 
does  not  waste  his  energies  on  what  is 
worthless.  He  knows  the  l*cst.  He  will 
accept  no  less.  lie  reaches  out  his  hand 
an«l  all  is  his.  He  is  as  a  god,  knowing 
both  gotnl  and  evil.  He  is  enlightened, 
and  can  enjoy  each  pleasure  while  avoiding 
every  penalty  which  to  the  uninitiated 
lurks  in  every  joy.  Men  listen  to  him  ami 
do  his  will.  He  is  at  home  with  young 
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and  old  alike,  for  he  stands  between  them 
with  one  hand  outstretched  to  each.  He 
looks  back  upon  the  past  without  regret, 
for  it  has  taught  him  all  he  knows,  has 
given  all  that  he  possesses.  He  lix»k*  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  without  disquietude, 
knowing  that  when  the  sunlight  fades  and 
gray  ness  settles  down  upon  his  path,  he 
will  still  be  comforted  by  the  assurance 
that  he  has  enjoyed  life  to  the  full,  and 
has  taken  from  it  all  it  has  to  give.  The 
man  of  forty  is  the  man  for  whom  there 
arc  no  mysteries  and  no  impossibilities. 
And  the  heart  of  woman  is  the  symbol  of 
his  absolute  supremacy. 

Such  are  the  traits  and  qualities  that 
women  like  in  men;  and  when  they  are 
combined,  they  make  the  perfect  lover: 
The  mind  that  leads,  the  sympathy  that 
charms,  the  strength  that  dominates,  the 
gentleness  that  soothes,  the  mystery  that 
fascinates. 

The  woman  of  the  present  day  with 
her  more  sensitive  organization,  her  more 


vivid  imagination,  her  superior  intelligence 
and  her  warmer  temperament,  can  feel 
these  things  the  more  because  she  can 
understand  them  better  than  the  half- 
dcveloped  woman  of  the  past.  Mediocrity 
is  not  for  her;  but  when  at  last  she  finds 
and  knows  her  mate,  she  is  sublime  in  her 
self-abandonment.  Having  put  away  so 
many  of  the  conventions  of  other  days, 
the  ones  that  still  exist  have  little  power 
over  her.  The  teaching  of  her  early 
years,  the  traditions  of  her  sex,  the  feais, 
the  doubts,  the  hesitancies — all  these  she 
tramples  underfoot;  and,  seeking  out  the 
one  man  of  her  life,  she  stands  Indore  him 
in  that  splendid  shamelessness  which  is  the 
finest  thing  in  |»erfect  love.  Mind,  heart, 
und  soul  all  cry  out  irresistibly  within 
her;  and,  stirred  with  infinite  emotion, 
shaken  with  passion,  ami  thrilling  with 
the  ecstasy  that  comes  but  once  in  any 
life,  she  knows  that  there  can  be  no  joy 
for  her  so  overwhelming  as  to  die  in  ado¬ 
ration  at  his  feet. 
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Stiller  than  where  that  city  lies  asleep, 

With  fabled  spires  deep  in  the  swinging  sea, 
Stiller  and  dimmer  than  that  windless  deep, 

The  sad-flowered,  shadowy  field  of  memory. 

I  walked  there  with  the  loves  of  long  ago, 

Dear  forms  and  peerless  of  long-vanished  days; 
And  one  drew  close — the  fairest  that  shall  know 
Their  path  that  follow  down  the  faded  ways. 

“Once  more  the  kisses  on  my  face,"  she  said  ; 

“  Now  is  it  heaven,  here,  where  pale  flowers  be ; 
On  shall  I  wander,  mated  with  the  dead. 

But  die  not,  love,  since  you  remember  me." 


RV  K  K  Ml'NKITTKICK. 


A  SHORT.  bow-legged  man  dressed  in  I  couldn’t  bear,  as  the  wind  blew  his  words 
tarpaulins  sat  on  the  roof  of  one  of  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  many  little  summer  cottages  down  at  “Perhaps.”  I  said.  “I  would  better  get 
Siasconset-in-lhc-Sca,  giving  the  shingled  on  the  other  side  of  you.  or  perhaps  I  might 
roof  a  fresh  coat  of  dark-red  paint.  His  wait  for  the  wind  io  change." 
long  white  hair  and  whiskers,  which  latter  He  shook  his  head  in  the  negative  and 
grew  only  on  his  grizzled  neck,  waved  to  laughed,  and  then  began  a  hasty  descent  of 
and  fro  in  the  stilT  ten-knot  wind  that  came  the  ladder.  Reaching  the  ground,  he  said: 
whistling  in  from  the  Pochick  Rips.  His  “  'Tain't  no  use.  it's  too  pesky  windy 

pipe  hung  down  into  his  beard,  which  to  paint — the  wind  dries  the  paint  on  the 

background  for  the  same  so  concealed  the  shingles  before  it  has  a  chance  to  soak  in; 
wearer’s  shirt  from  view  that  his  having  and  it  dries  the  paint  on  the  brush  so’s 
one  on  at  all  was  a  matter  of  faith  on  the  you  lose  so  much  on  the  paint  that  it  pays 
part  of  the  beholder.  to  stop  for  a  while  and  wait  fer  the  wind 

While  lie  puffed  away  on  his  pipe,  he  to  go  down.  Anybody  can  paint  in  a 
continued  to  paint  the  roof  with  such  vim  calm,  but  when  it  comes  to  paintin'  in  a 
as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that  he  was  doing  ten  knot  wind  it  takes  an  old  hand  at  the 
the  job  on  contract  or  felt  that  he  was  biz  ocas.  I  know  what  it  is  because  I’ve 
under  the  telescope  of  his  employer,  who  painted  the  name  on  the  bow  of  the  old 
engaged  him  by  the  day,  and  didn’t  know  whaler  ‘Thomas  Primrose’  of  New  Rcdford 
at  what  point  that  person  was  hidden  from  in  a  awful  blow,  and  once  I  touched  up 
view.  As  he  painted,  he  slapped  the  brush  the  figurehead  of  the  same  ‘Thomas  Prim* 
from  side  to  side  to  the  time  of  an  old  sea-  rose,’  which  was  a  head  and  body  of  a  man 
song,  which  set  forth  in  picturesque  terms  what  looked  like  Dan’l  Webster,  and  his 
that  were  not  dimmed  by  defective  rhyme  red  cravat,  his  white  shirt-front  and  his 

and  rhythm  the  glories  of  the  old  whaling  blue  coat  never  got  mixed  or  run  into  one 

days  that  are  no  more.  He  probably  another,  and  all  the  time  I  was  paintin'  it 
imagined  he  was  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  seemed  to  me  as  if  his  whiskers  was  wavin’ 
in  a  rough  sea  as  lie  walked  on  the  in-  in  the  wind." 

cline  of  the  roof  from  spot  to  spot,  with  as  He  paused  to  pull  on  his  pipe,  which 

little  fear  of  falling  as  if  he  hail  been  on  hail  gone  out.  and  after  he  bad  knocked 

the  ground.  Happening  to  catch  a  glim)»se  the  a**hcs  out  on  his  hoot -heel,  lie  com- 

of  me  as  I  stood  watching  his  strange  atti-  menced  to  run  his  jack-knife  around  inside 
tude  and  listening  to  his  song,  he  stuck  the  the  bowl  to  cut  away  the  charred  wood 
paint-brush  into  the  pot.  put  the  free  hand  and  thereby  make  it  as  sweet  as  possible, 
over  bis  eye  anil  stared  at  me  long  and  Having  done  which,  he  proceeded  to  refill 
hard,  ns  if  he  considered  me  a  far-distant  his  pipe,  and  was  soon  puffing  away  with 
marine  craft  and  couldn’t  satisfy  himself  an  expression  of  countenance  that  bespoke 
whether  I  was  a  pirate  or  a  merchantman,  his  satisfaction  with  all  the  world  in  gen- 
He  began  shouting  something  at  me  that  eral  and  himself  in  particular.  He  mo* 
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tioned  me  to  a  settee  on  the  piazza,  and  cookin'  him  ami  the  wear  ami  tear  on  mv 


when  we  were  seated,  he  said : 

“When  did  you  come  down?" 

“Last  night,”  I  replied. 

.“How  long  he  you  a-goin*  to  stay?” 
“All  summer.” 


feelin's  in  sousin'  him  inter  the  hot  water.” 

“Then  you  have  a  humane  regard  for  the 
lobster?” 

“Which?”  asked  the  lobster-catcher, 
half  closing  one  eye  and  milking  his 


“Good,”  he  replied,  puffing  away  at  his  whiskers  thoughtfully  with  his  left  hand, 
pipe;  “good.”  Then  he  lapsed  into  “I  mean  you  don’t  like  to  cause  them 
silence  for  a  moment  and  continued,  rather  any  unnecessary  suffering.” 
suddenly:  “No.  I  don’t,  and  when  I  drop  them 

“Do  you  like  lol>sters?”  inter  the  bilin'  water  I  have  to  shot  my 

“Indeed  I  do,”  I  replied.  “I  like  the  eyes;  and  I  run  out  while  they're  Huppin' 
lobster  in  any  style  you  can  cook  him.  1  and  rattlin'  away  like  a  alarm-clock.  I 
like  him  il  la  everyway.”  never  could  bear  to  see  ’em  suffer,  and 

He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  held  that’s  why  I’d  alien  rather  sell  ’em  raw. 
the  bowl  in  one  hand,  and  tapped  on  the  Now,  as  I  said  afore,  I  used  to  be  a  whaler 


forefinger  of  the  other 
with  the  stem  to  em¬ 
phasize  his  words: 

“Now  you’re  all 
right.  I  reckon  that 
any  man  is  ull  right 
what  likes  to  eat  lob¬ 
sters.  or  catch  lob 
(tiers,  or  takes  any  kind 
o’  interest  in  lolwtcrs. 

Why  arc  lobsters 
worth  twelve  cents  a 
pound  right  outer  the 
sea?  Why,  because 
they  are  good.  Why 
are  lobsters  scarce? 

Because  they’re  good. 

If  they  were  not  tit 
to  eat  they'd  he 
swarmin’  round  like 
Hies-  and  mosquitoes. 

I  tell  you.  sir.  the  best 
thing  I  can  say  of 
the  lobster  is  that  he  is  a  lobster.  He 
can’t  be  imitated  like  turtle;  he  stands  and 
swims  alone.  Onct  I  was  a  whaler,  now 
I’m  a  lobatercr.  when  I  ain’t  a-paintin’  and 
takin’  care  o’  those  here  summer  cottages. 
I  take  care  o’  the  cottages  when  the  lob¬ 
sters  ain’t  on,  and  go  a-lobsterin'  when  the 
cottages  is  occypied  for  the  summer,  and 
then  I  sell  the  sum  mere  rs  lobsters  fer  ten 
cents  a  pound  raw  and  fifteen  cents  a  pound 
red.  because,  you  see.  when  a  lobster  biles 
he  loses  flesh  and  shrinks,  so  that  a  four- 
pound  lobster  raw  is  worth  forty  cents,  and 
forty-five  cents  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound  biled. 
on  account  o*  shrinkin’  a  pound,  and  the  five 
cents  over  pays  fer  the  coal  and  trouble  o’ 
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in  the  old  palmy  days. 

and  I  went  off  on 

two  or  three  cruises; 

one  on  ’em  was  a 

seven-year  cruise  and 

my  share  o’  the 

money  was  seventy - 

four  dollars  and  seven 

cents,  all  figgerod 

out.  Now  sometimes 

down  here  I  make 

more  than  that  twice 

over  in  a  ordinary 

summer's  lobsteriu', 

without  goin’  away 

from  ’Sconset  and  mv 

• 

family  and  without 
takin’  no  chances  on 
bein’  knocked  sky- 
high  by  a  crack  of  u 
whale’s  tail.  Whales 
is  whales  and  lobsters 
is  lobsters  and  t licy's 
both  on  ’em  broomin'  scarcer  all  the  time. 
Some  folks  thinks  that  arter  a  while  there 
won't  l»e  no  lobsters  at  all.  but  I  believe 
there  will  Ik*  lobsters  as  long  as  there's  any 
sea.  Now  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that 
the  sea  can’t  be  lobstered  out?  The  sea 
can't  dry  up.  and  the  sea  wouldn't  be  the 
sea  without  lobsters  in  it.  That’s  why  t he 
lobster's  goin'  to  stay.  Don't  you  want  me 
to  serve  you  with  lobsters  this  summer? 
I'll  be  huntin'  'em  right  along  as  soon  as 
I  git  through  this  fixin'  up  the  houses  fer 
the  summer  season.” 

“All  right.”  I  replied  to  his  business¬ 
like  query;  “I’ll  be  good  for  three  or  four 
times  a  week." 
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He  looked  on  me  with  a  pleased  expres¬ 
sion,  as  if  viewing  me  through  the  spec¬ 
tacles  of  decency  and  virtue  and  at  the 
same  time  casting  a  financial  horoscope. 
Then  he  asked,  it  seemed  to  me  with 
extreme  caution: 

"Say,  be  you  from  New  York  or  down 
Boston  way?” 

A  great  load  seemed  to  have  been  lifted 
from  his  mind  when  I  set  his  curiosity 
at  rest  on  this  point.  Then  he  rutiled 
on : 

•*I  was  jest  a- try  in*  to  think  o’  the 
name  of  the  man  what  had  this  house  last 
summer — perhaps  you  know  him,  he  lives 
in  New  York.  All  I  can  remember  about 
him  is  that  ho  had  red  side-whiskers  and 
didn't  buy  no  lobsters.  The  man  what 
lived  over  there  in  that  house,  called  the 
Yard  Arm,  was  named  Snedicor.  He  had 
a  white  mustache,  was  clubfooted,  and 
was  a  very  fine  man.  He  raved  over  lob¬ 
sters,  took  ’em  every  time  I  caught  any, 
and  always  bought  ’em  biled  fer  fifteen 
cents  a  pound,  and  paid  reg’lar  every 
week.” 

”I)o  you  make  much  out  of  lobsters?”  I 
asked. 

He  closed  one  eye,  wound  his  beard 
around  in  his  hand,  and  replied: 

” Sometimes,  and  sometimes  not,  ac¬ 
cordin’  to  the  weather.  In  Matterin' 
weather  l  do  good,  and  when  the  weather 
ain't  the  lobsterin*  kind,  I  stay  at  home 
and  cart  kelp  for  the  winter  l>cddin'  fer 
the  horses  and  cows.  Then,  if  I  fall  be¬ 
hind  on  lobsters  I  git  ahead  on  kelp,  so  it 
all  evens  up  at  the  end  o’  the  year.  What 
I  like  about  lobsterin’  is  the  fun;  there's 
more  fun  in  lobsterin'  than  in  whalin’,  and 
sometimes  it’s  more  excitin’,  and  it  pays 
better,  too.  I  am  always  happy  when  I 
hitch  up  the  horse  and  start  fer  the  lobster- 
pots,  five  miles  over  yonder  to  Wauwinct. 
I  am  always  u-figgerin’  on  the  way  over  how 
many  I'm  a-goin'  to  git.  I’ll  never  fergit 
the  day  I  ketchcd  King  Philip.” 

“King  Philip?”  I  asked,  while  lost  in 
wonder  as  to  what  he  meant. 

“Yes,  King  Philip,”  he  went  on,  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “I  named  him  arler  the  old 
fighter  I  used  to  read  about  down  to  the 
life-savin'  station  in  the  winter.  He  was  a 
awful  big  lobster,  about  as  big  as  a  prairie- 
dog.  and  I  can  tell  you  I  didn't  know 


what  I  had  in  the  net,  fer  it  kept 
a-fioppin'  about  and  felt  as  if  there  was  a 
dog-fight  a-goin'  on  inter  it.  Finally  I 
got  it  up.  and  what  do  you  think? — there 
was  King  Philip  and  three  or  four  little 
lobsters  tangled  up  in  a  snarl,  and  all  of 
’em  ^-kickin'  iu  every  direction,  and 
boldin'  on  fer  dear  life.  After  I  got  ’em 
separated.  Kiug  Philip  turned  over  in  the 
bottom  o’  the  boat  outer  his  back  and  laid 
in  the  water  that  warn’t  baled  out,  and 
while  that  water  was  n- soak  in'  inter  his 
back  he  switched  some  of  it  ontor  his 
stomach  and  inter  his  fuce  with  his  tail  to 
keep  hissclf  fresh  and  lively.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  wheu  I  saw  him 
u-doiu'  this,  ami  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
lobsters  has  intelligence  and  that  I  would 
keep  King  Philip  as  a  pet  and  are  if  I 
could  teach  him  to  do  tricks. 

“So  I  took  him  home,  and  mode  him  a 
nice  l>ed  in  a  old  trunk  and  filled  the 
bottom  o’  it  with  wet  sea- weed  to  keep 
him  from  warpin'  and  crackin'.  Then  l 
kept  him  all  day  in  a  tub  o'  salt  water. 
After  a  while  he  got  to  know  us,  and 
would  stick  his  head  outer  the  water  fer 
food,  and  then  he  got  so  lame  that  we 
could  lift  him  out  on  ter  the  tloor,  where 
he  would  crawl  around  and  play  until 
he  got  so  dry  that  lie*  would  move 
over  and  tap  on  the  tub  to  let  us  know 
that  he  wanted  to  go  hack  fer  a  soakin'. 
He  would  curl  up  like  a  caterpillar  around 
the  table-leg  nnd  go  to  sleep,  and  he  would 
never  bite,  even  when  my  grandson  would 
drum  on  his  shell  with  his  fingers,  which  I 
knew  he  didn’t  like  by  the  way  he  lashed  his 
tail.  He  kept  on  growin’  fonder  and  fonder 
of  us.  and  we  kept  on  a- growin'  fonder  and 
fonder  of  him.  until  we  never  would  let  him 
git  out  of  our  sight  fer  fear  he  would  go 
astray  and  git  lost.  Once  he  got  out  inter 
the  yard  and  I  soon  heard  a  great  flutterin', 
and  when  I  went  out  1  saw  the  old  rooster 
lyin’  on  the  ground.  King  Philip  had  a- 
hold  on  him  by  the  neck  with  one  claw,  and 
with  the  other  he  was  a-lammin'  him  in 
the  stomach.  I  tell  you  I  had  to  laugh,  1k?- 
causc  I  knew  that  rooster  thought  he  could 
cat  King  Philip  jest  as  if  he  was  a  ordinary 
horseshoe,  what  chickens  is  so  fond  of. 
When  I  heard  the  flutterin'  first  it  must 
have  Ix-en  when  the  rooster  made  the  first 
peck  at  him.  Then  I’ll  l»et  King  Philip 
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caught  him  by  the  neck  in  one  claw  ami 
pulled  him  down  inter  range,  ami  then 
with  the  other  claw  give  it  to  him  fer  all 
he  was  worth.  I  got  right  out  and  killed 
that  rooster  before  he  could  accideutly 
hurt  King  Philip.” 

‘‘Then  you  thought  more  of  King  Philip 
than  of  the  rooster?”  I  asked. 

The  old  lolister-hunter  seemed  hurt 
the  idea  of  my 
thinking  for  a 
moment  that  he 
could  regard 
the  rooster  and 
the  lobster  in 
the  same  light. 

He  set  my  mind 
at  rest, however, 
on  the  point 
of  his  prefer¬ 
ence  when  lie 
said,  with  em¬ 
phasis: 

“If  the  lob¬ 
ster  got  his  Just 
due,  he  would 
l»c  on  the  na¬ 
tional  seal  in¬ 
stead  o*  the 
eagle,  he  would 
take  the  place 
o'  the  turkey  on 
Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  these 
people  what  are 
called  lions  o’ 
the  hour  would 
be  lobsters  o’ 
the  hour.  When 
I  do  a  good  act 
I  feel  that  I  ain 
a  lobster,  and 
w  h  e  n  I  f  e  v  1 
proud  o’  my 
boys  it  is  be-  **'wk  .  .  .  chcckbd  kino 
cause  I  think  they  arc  lobsters.” 

‘‘VV'liat  did  you  do  after  you  killed  the 
rooster?"  I  asked,  wishing  to  take  him 
back  to  his  storv. 

*‘I  picked  King  Philip  up  and  looked 
him  over  to  see  if  he  had  lieen  hurt  and 
wanted  any  fixin’  up.  He  was  all  right, 
and  didn’t  need  no  patchin’.  and  when 
the  rooster  was  a-bilin’  in  the  pot.  the 
lobster  listened  to  the  bubblin'  and  looked 


as  if  he  thought  it  was  the  Pochick  Hips 
a-sizzlin’  away  in  a  big  nor  ’caster.  ” 

He  paused  suddenly  as  something  caught 
his  eye  out  on  the  water.  Looking  in¬ 
tently  for  a  moment,  he  said: 

"I  tell  you  she’s  a  lobster,  no  mistake.” 
”  What’s  a  lobster?”  I  asked,  in  aston¬ 
ishment. 

there,  what’s 
skimmin’  along 
like  a  petrel.” 

While  he 
w  a  t  c  h e  d  the 
craft,  whose 
beauty  of  line 
a  n  d  general 
s  h  a  p  e  ha  d 
wrought  from 
him  the  high¬ 
est  compliment 
that  he  was 
capable  of  bc- 
g  to  wing.  I  drew 
back  his  at¬ 
tention  by  ask¬ 
ing: 


ur.t a  h  Ay 


Tifr'/rf5| 


Did  the 

chickens  ever 

attack  King 

Philip  again?” 

“Not  much," 

replied  the  old 

whaler,  with 

great  feeling, 

‘‘not  much. 

They  never  got. 

a  show.  After 

that  fight  with 

the  rooster  I 

took  care  that 

King  Philip 

never  got  inter 

no  dangersome 

places  agin.  I 

began  to  think 

that  the  cat  might  be  captered  by  his 

fishy  smell  and  |Hiiince  onter  him  and 

eat  him  up  at  night,  shell  and  all,  so  I 

put  him  in  a  parrot-cage  at  night  ami 

hung  him  in  my  room,  anti  what  do 

vou  think? — the  fust  momin'  I  saw  him 
• 

watrhin’  a  picture  o'  the  sea  I  had  in 
my  r«»om.  as  if  he  didn't  know  what  to 
make  out  of  it.  Perhaps  he  didn't  know 
what  it  was.  perhaps  he  did.  I  was  willin’ 
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IIK  WAS  A  1. 1.  RIGHT.  ANI>  DIDN’T 
NKKD  NO  PATCH1N'.*  *" 


to  believe  al¬ 
most  anythin* 
• 

about  lobster 
i  n  tel  ligence 
after  the  fight 
with  the  old 
rooster;  and  I 
thought  per¬ 
haps  he  was  a- 
hankerin*  after 
the  sea.  So  the 
next  time  1 
went  a -lobster- 
in'  I  put  King 
Philip  inter  a 


basket,  and  put  the  basket  under  the 
wagon-seat  ami  started  off  fer  Wauwinet, 
the  place  where  I  had  the  pot*  set.  When 
King  Philip  was  loose  in  the  bottom  o' 
the  boat,  he  scrambled  around  jest  like 
a  lamb  on  a  green  hill,  and  I  was  glad  I 
brought  him  along,  because  he  was  en¬ 
joyin'  hisself  so  much.  He  wagged  his 
tail,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  to  say,  ‘Thank 
you.'  And  finally  he  put  his  claws  over 
the  side  o’  the  skiff,  and  drawed  his  head 
up  to  take  a  look  inter  the  sea.  The  fust 


thing  I  knowed,  King  Philip  drawed  hi  km*  If 
up  too  far  over  the  gunwale,  and  before 
he  could  right  hisself  lie  went  kerflop  inter 
the  water  and  sank  outer  sight. 

“1  tell  you  I  felt  awful — worse  than  l 
felt  when  the  whale  flopped  me  outer  the 
boat  off  Chili  in  the  summer  o'  ’•'»?  when  I 
was  out  on  my  third  cruise — I  went  right 


over  and  looked  down  inter  the  water  fer 


King  Philip,  fer  I  couldn't  think  that  he 
went  over  on  purpose  and  was  a-goin*  to 
give  me  the  slip  fer  good.  It  was  a  clear, 
calm  dav.  and  I  could  look  down  inter  the 

V 

cel -grass  where  the  lobster- pot  was.  but  I 
couldn’t  see  no  King  Philip  nohow.  I 
looked  and  looked  ami  looked,  and  when 
I  was  about  to  say  good-by  to  King  Philip 
ferever.  I  see  the  eel-gross  move  from  side 
to  side  as  if  somethin'  was  a-crawlin’  in 
it.  ami  what  do  you  think? — out  popped 
King  Philip,  fullered  bv  two  lobsters, 
and  he  led  ’em  light  inter  the  |R>t  and  then 
went  away  and  come  back  with  two  or 
three  inure,  and  got  them  inter  the  j»ot. 
too.  Jest  think  o’  that  intelligence  in  a 
poor  dumb  critter.  Some  people  wouldn't 
believe  it.  After  King  Philip  got  a  pot 
full,  he  swum  up  to  the  side  o’  the  l>oat 


and  right  inter  mv  hand.  I)o  you  suppose 
he  remembered  that  I  saved  his  bacon  when 
he  was  fight  in’  fer  dear  life  with  the 
rooster?  Well,  there's  no  fellin'  why  these 
things  is  so.  but  sometimes  lobsters  is  good 
guides,  ami  King  Philip  was  one  on  'em. 

*’I  took  greater  care  o'  him  than  ever, 
and  he  was  soon  my  partner  in  business, 
that  is.  we  was  mates.  Every  day  I  took 
him  along  fer  good  lin  k,  and  I  tell  you  we 
ilid  great  work,  because,  you  see.  King 
Philip  had  turned  hisself  inter  a  decoy 
lobster,  and  he  could  lead  lobsters  inter 
the  pot  in  any  kind  o’  weather  whether  it 
was  lobster  weather  or  not.  Bright  sun¬ 
shiny  days  ami  cloudy  days  and  sou'wester* 
and  nor'ea^tcrs  was  all  one  to  King  Philip. 
He  could  fetch  'em  right  inter  the  pot  jest 
like  these  fellers  in  the  city  what  gets 
people  in  off  'n  the  sidewalk  to  buy  clothes. 
I  never  knowed  whether  King  Philip  hail 
n  sort  o'  whistle  or  song  what  fetched  'em. 
or  whether  they  was  afeared  o'  him  ami  ful¬ 
lered  right  along  because  he  was  so  big." 

He  paused  to  light  his  pi|>c  again,  hav¬ 
ing  done  which,  lie  was  lost  in  reflection, 
as  if  trying  to  recall  something.  His 
weather-beaten  face  was  soon  lighted  by  a 
smile  until  it  looked  like  a  choppy  sea  sud¬ 
denly  gilde.’  by  the  sunshine  through  a 
cloud-rift.  Tiler  he  puffed  away,  as  he 
continued  excitedly: 

“Lobster  *.he  sea  out?  Not  much.  You 
can't  even  whale  the  sea  out,  and  whales 
is  mighty  scar.-e  at  that.  Anyhow,  gas 
and  electricity  ami  oil-wells  has  put  the 
whale  outer  the  market,  but  gas  ami  oil- 
wells  and  electricity,  and  windmills  throwed 
in.  ean't  put  the  lobster  inter  a  retired  life 
by  a  long  shot.  The  sea  was  made  fer 
the  lobster,  and  the  lobster  is  what  makes 
the  sea  green.  Yes."  he  continued,  after 
a  thoughtful  pause.  “I  really  believe  the 
lotater  would  turn  the  Hod  Sea  green. 

“Now.  one  day.  the  summer  afore  last, 
there  was  a  Brooklyn  familv  livin'  over 
inter  that  house  yonder,  just  beyond  the 
shingled  stable,  sou’ west  o'  the  pump. 
Well,  that  Brooklyn  family  had  a  daughter 
in  it  that  would  make  a  fine  gal  to  name  a 
whale-ship  after,  with  her  head  and 
shoulders  at  the  bow  fer  a  figger.  Well, 
there  was  a  feller  used  to  come  down  onct 
in  a  while  to  visit,  and  used  to' go  wander¬ 
in'  around  with  that  gal  lookin'  fer  shells 
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and  sea- weeds  on  the  shore.  Aud  often  mean  lobster  agin  bird  to  any  great  extent, 
they'd  go  around  a- look  in’  fer  these  Still,  I  ain’t  a-sayin'  what  King  Philip 
things  in  the  moonlight.  Well,  onct  some  mightn't  a-done  if  he'd  tried,  ltccause  he 
one  told  ’em  about  King  Philip,  aud  they  was  mighty  wonderful.  Well,  you  see, 
was  crazy  to  go  out  in  the  boat  with  me  a-  after  I  had  all  the  Misters  inter  the  boat 
lobaterin*.  I  didn't  like  to  take  folks  out.  that  I  could  sell  to  my  customers,  what  do 
but  these  was  lobster  folks,  ami  my  best  you  think! — King  Philip  all  of  a  sudden 
spot -••ash  customers.  They  was  these'  kind  grablied  the  sleeve  o'  her  jacket  aud  held 
o'  |>eople  what  would  eat  lobsters  at  every  on  fer  all  he  was  worth.  She  sort  o’  looked 
meal  instead  o'  pie.  So  I  says  to  'em.  scared,  and  the  feller  he  run  and  grablied 
'All  right,  come  along.'  and  they  got  up  her  and  she  looked  more  scared  than  ever, 
bright  nn«l  early  the  next  mornin'.  just  as  and  shouted.  ‘Oh,  hold  enter  me.  and 
if  we  was  a-goin'  sharkin’,  and  off  we  make  King  Philip  let  go.'  'But  he  may 
started.  Over  at  the  Saukaty  Light  the  hold  on  fer  a  lifetime.’  said  the  feller,  grab- 
gal  wanted  to  give  King  Philip  a  lump  o'  bin'  a-hold  on  her.  'Then  hold  outer  me 
sugar.  Jest  think  o'  givin'  sugar  to  a  salt-  fer  a  lifetime,'  she  screamed.  ’Fer  my 
water  critter.  Well,  I  didn't  say  nothin'  lifetime!’  he  naked.  ’  Yr-m. '  1  heard  her 
mean,  because  she  meant  nil  right,  and  they  say  in  a  half-whisper,  turnin’  kind  o'  red 
was  lobster  folks  all  the  way  through,  and  ami  lookin'  happy. 

it  alters  makes  u  great  difference  to  me  "Well,  the  upshot  o'  the  matter  was 
whether  folks  is  lobster  folks  or  not.  So  that  after  King  Philip  got  'em  together 
on  we  went,  until  I  hitched  the  horse  to  a  fer  keeps  they  wouldn't  let  me  alone  till  I 
tree,  and  we  all  got  inter  the  boat  and  give  him  to  ’em.  It  like  to  ruined  my 
went  out  inter  deep  water.  Then  I  noticed  biz  ness  fer  a  time,  but  1  couldn't  hold  out 
that  the  gal  had  tied  a  blue  ribbon  round  agin  her.  aud  then  she  made  a  little  blanket 
King  Philip  to  make  him  look  pretty,  fer  King  Philip  and  led  him  round  on  a 
Don't  it  heat  all.  the  things  wimmcnfolks  chain  to  keep  him  from  gittin*  lost.  That 
thinks  on?  Well,  we  took  off  the  riblmn  was  the  summer  afore  last;  last  summer 
and  chucked  King  Philip  inter  the  water.  King  Philip  died,  and  now  the  baby,  they 
and  down  he  went  to  lead  and  slim)  the  tell  me,  plays  on  the  floor  of  the  Brooklyn 
lobsters  inter  the  pot.”  flat,  and  wants  to  have  the  lobster,  what 

“Didn’t  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  King  is  now  stuffed,  brought  down  to  play  with 
Philip  charmed  the  lobsters!"  I  inter*  on  the  rug.  I  tell  you.  when  you  come 

rupted.  right  down  to  lobsters - " 

“I  often  thought  so,”  replied  the  retired  Here  he  looked  down  toward  the  bluff, 
mariner,  slowly.  “I  often  thought  so.  ami  said: 

and  sometimes  I  thought  that  King  Philip  "  ’Pears  to  me  here  comes  the  man  what 
could  have  gone  out  and  caught  birds  the  hires  me  by  the  day,  and  I  kinder  think 
same  way.  Of  course,  I  ain’t  acclaimin'  the  wind's  gone  down  sufficient  fer  me  to 
that  he  could  a-done  it,  because  lobster  paint  that  roof  without  the  paint  a-dryin’ 
intelligence  on  land  might  not  count  fer  faster' n  I  can  slap  it  on." 
much,  and  lobster  agin  lobster  might  not  So  he  went  aloft. 


THE  mighty  force*  of  mysterious  space 
Are  one  by  one  subdued  by  lordly 
man. 

The  awful  lightnings,  that  for  cons  ran 
Their  devastating  and  uni  nun  me  led  race. 
Now  bear  his  messages  from  place  to  place 
Like  carrier-doves.  The  winds  lead  on 
his  van. 

The  lawless  elements  no  longer  can 
Resist  his  strength,  but  yield  with  sullen 
grace. 

His  bold  feet  scaling  heights  before  uu- 
trod — 

Light,  dark u css,  air  anti  water,  heat  and 
cold. 

He  bids  go  forth  ami  bring  him  power 
and  pelf. 

And  yet,  though  ruler,  king  and  demigod, 
He  walks,  with  his  fierce  |*assions  un- 
controlled, 

The  conqueror  of  all  thing! - save  him¬ 

self. 

Header,  how  many  contented  women  do 
you  know — really  contented? 

I  fear  you  can  count  them  on  the  Angers 
of  one  hantl.  if  you  give  the  subject  a  fair 
ami  careful  analysis. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  happiot 
women  in  the  world  are  the  hard-working 
ones.  Not  the  overtaxed  drudges,  but  wives 
ami  mothers,  whose  hands  ami  minds  are 
busy  from  morning  until  night  with  house¬ 
hold  duties,  or  the  women  who  hold  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  requiring  all  their  wak¬ 
ing  hours  ami  thoughts. 


Certainly  the  leisure  class  shows  few 
specimens  of  contentment.  The  increase 
of  wealth  in  our  laud  has  not  brought  an 
increase  of  happiness.  Luxury  has  not 
liecn  escorted  into  our  midst  by  )>eacc. 
The  sewing-machine,  the  trolley,  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  revolving  stairway,  have  all 
been  lime-  ami  effort -savers  for  our  women, 
but  they  have  not  been  joy -producers,  if 
wc  are  to  judge  by  the  appearance  or  the 
conversation  of  our  ussociutcs. 

The  less  women  have  to  do,  the  more 
time  they  And  to  wonder  what  they  want 
to  do. 

I  wish  every  toiling  woman  in  the  land 
who  is  longing  to  be  rich  could  see  the 
satirist's  picture  called  r*The  Happy 
Rich.”  It  represent*  a  man  and  wife  scutcd 
at  an  elaborately  appointed  table,  where 
every  delicacy  of  the  season  is  supplied, 
while  line.  im|K>*ing  butlers  and  other  at¬ 
tendants  await  orders.  Meantime  the  un¬ 
happy  couple  sink  back  in  their  respective 
chairs,  without  appetite  and  with  unutter¬ 
ably  bored  expressions  on  their  faces. 

The  busy  housewife  who  has  to  prepare 
the  meals  for  a  hungry  family,  is  to  la- 
envied  in  preference  to  the  cunuicd  woman 
of  wealth  who  has  worn  out  pleasure  and 
lost  the  road  to  usefulness. 

It  seems  to  me  the  very  first  ambition  of 
a  girl's  life  should  be  to  seek  some  way 
to  l>e  useful  to  those-  nearest-  her.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  this  wish  were  to  root  in  her 
mind,  no  matter  what  her  station,  whether 
Ins'll  or  low.  rich  or  poor,  and  whether 
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she  were  plain  or  beautiful,  she  could  never 
know  »  ilu II  or  restless  hour. 

Sorrow  must  come  to  every  heart.  It  is 
the  storm  which  prepares  the  soil  of  the 
hunmu  nature  for  immortal  blossoms.  Hut 
restlessness  and  aimless,  purposeless  discon¬ 
tent  are  like  venomous  insects  which  de¬ 
stroy  vegetation. 

One  who  studies  American  womanhood 
with  any  care,  must  l»e  alarmed  at  the 
growing  restlessness  of  the  sex. 

My  mountain  of  mail  is  often  a  volcano 
of  seething  unrest.  It  seems  a  relief  to 
many  women — women,  doubtless,  whom 
the  world  supposes  to  be  happy  wives  and 
mothers — to  write  anonymously  to  one 
they  believe  to  be  sympathetic,  of  the  dis¬ 
content  which  surges  in  their  hearts. 

To  turn  from  these  letters  to  a  social 
function,  is  to  encounter  the  same  elements 
in  another  form.  Hcncatli  Jeweled  cor¬ 
sages  boat  restless  hearts;  from  under  the 
flower-laden  brims  of  modish  hats  look  uu- 
happy  eyes,  gazing  out  into  the  world  with 
longing  for  an  indelinable  something — a 
happiness  imagined  but  unattained. 

Three  women  have  recently  written  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  send  them  some  magic  potion  in 
the  form  of  advice  by  mail,  to  cure  their 
malady  of  unrest.  All  three  declared 
their  husbands  to  be  good  men  and  good 
providers  for  the  home,  and  two  were  the 
mothers  of  healthy  and  bright  children. 
Yet,  these  women  were  unhappy.  One 
believed  she  loved  another  man  better  than 
her  husband ;  the  other  two  were  unable 
to  define  the  cause  of  their  restlessness. 
“Life  somehow  docs  not  seem  worth  liv- 
said  one.  “I  drng  through  the  days, 
glad  when  night  comes  and  I  can  go  to 
sleep,  (’an  you  tell  me  how  to  find  an 
object,  an  aim,  which  shall  give  me  an 
interest  inexistence?'' 

At  a  summer  resort  I  encountered  a  hand¬ 
some.  richly  attired  woman  with  (tcrsonal 
graces  and  accomplishments,  the  mother 
of  a  lovely  child.  Hut  her  fnce  was  marred 
by  an  expression  of  discontent.  There  was 
an  element  of  gaiety  in  the  hotel,  com¬ 
posed  of  people  whom  the  lady  in  question 
had  not  met. 

“Their  fun  makes  me  unhappy.”  she 
said.  “I  never  enjoy  anything  as  a  spec¬ 
tator;  I  must  be  one  of  the  actors  to  be 
happy.” 
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“That  is  unfortunate.”  I  said,  “for  life 
holds  so  many  occasions  for  all  of  us 
wherein  we  are  given  only  the  part  of  spec¬ 
tators.” 

“Life  is  a  disappointment  to  most  of 
us,”  she  answered. 

“Life  is  greatly,  almost  wholly,  what  we 
make  it,”  I  ventured. 

“Perhaps."  she  replied.  “But  we  can¬ 
not  help  our  temperaments.  1  am  naturally 
rest  leas.  I  have  a  lovely  home  and  a  good 
husband,  but  married  people  tire  of  each 
other  if  too  much  together.  I  must  have 
diversion  and  variety.  My  only  enjoyment 
is  in  going  away  and  seeing  new  scenes, 
new  people.  I  have  a  horror  of  growing 
obi — an>l  I  confess  the  future  appalls  me. 

I  cannot  bear  quiet  ami  monotony.” 

Yet  this  woman  was  |*o8sosHod  of  every 
earthly  blessing — health,  beauty,  accom¬ 
plishments,  home,  husband  and  children. 
Hut  she  lacked  the  |*acc  and  happiness 
which  must  come  from  within. 

“It  is  my  temperament.  I  cannot  help 
it.”  she  insisted.  And  just  as  strenuously 
I  contend  that  we  can  overcome  any  inher¬ 
itance,  and  conquer  every  unreasonable 
trait,  if  we  act  about  it  with  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  determination  to  do  so. 

Another  wife  and  mother  confessed  to 
me  that  her  greatest  happiness  lay  in  the 
admiration  of  men.  “I  love  to  Ik*  admired 
ami  sought  after,”  she  said.  “I  am  true 
to  my  huslmnd,  but  his  love  has  become 
a  settled,  understood  a  Hair,  and  I  need  the 
excitement  of  haviug  men  flatter  me.  It 
is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  life  inter¬ 
esting.”  The  lady  differed  from  many 
others  of  her  sex  only  in  Iw-ing  more  frank. 

Certainly  the  admiration  of  men  is  a 
great  stimulant.  But  a  man  never  really 
admires,  in  his  secret  heart,  a  woman 
whose  deportment  he  would  object  to  in  a 
wife.  He  may  feel  passiou  for  her,  but  he 
docs  not  admire  her. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  for  a  woman  who 
is  drifting  into  a  doubtful  line  of  conduct 
with  a  man.  to  stop  and  ask  herself,  “If  I 
wen-  his  wife,  how  would  he  like  to  have 
me  treat  another  man  as  I  am  treating 
him  f”  l*|M>n  the  answer  she  is  able  to 
make  herself,  may  depend  her  estimate  of 
his  admiration. 

While  I  believe  the  tendency  of  human¬ 
ity  is  constantly  upward,  toward  a  higher 
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plane,  it  in  an  indisputable  fact  that  this 
restlessness  of  woman  is  a  giant  evil,  and 
one  of  serious  growth. 

It  is  puzzling  to  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its 
source. 

When  it  is  possible  to  put  the  cause  of 
any  unfortunate  condition  on  man's  broad 
shoulders.  I  always  do  so,  since,  hav¬ 
ing  so  much  more  gray  matter  in  his  brain 
than  woman,  he  is  better  able  to  bear  the 
blame.  I  have  often  contended  that  bad 
lovers  and  husbands  made  bad  women — 
restless,  discontented  and  reckless  women. 
Once  I  framed  this  thought  in  verse  and 
called  it  — 

a  woman's  ashwkk. 

You  call  me  an  angel  of  love  and  of  light. 

A  being  of  goodness  and  heavenly  fire, 
Sent  out  front  God's  kingdom  to  guide  you 
aright. 

In  paths  where  vour  spirit  may  mount 
and  aspire. 

You  say  that  I  glow  like  a  star  on  its  course. 
Like  a  ray  front  the  altar,  a  spark  from  the 
source.  # 

Now  list  to  my  answer — let  all  the  world 
hear  it; 

I  speak  unafraid  what  I  know  to  In? 
true — 

A  pure,  faithful  love  is  the  creative  spirit 

Which  makes  women  angels!  I  live  but 
in  you. 

We  are  bound  soul  to  soul  by  life’s  holiest 
laws ; 

If  I  am  an  angel — why.  you  are  the  cause. 

As  my  ship  skints  the  sea.  I  look  up  from 
the  deck. 

Fair,  firm  at  the  wheel  shines  Love's 
beautiful  form. 

And  shall  I  curse  the  bark  that  last  night 
went  to  wreck. 

By  the  pilot  abandoned  to  darkness  and 
storm? 

My  craft  is  no  stancher,  she  too  had  l>eeu 
lost 

Had  the  wheelman  deserted,  or  slept  at  his 
post. 

I  laid  down  the  wealth  of  mv  soul  at  vour 

•  • 

feet 

(Some  woman  does  this  for  some  man 
every  day). 

No  desperate  creature  who  walks  in  the 
street 


Has  a  wickeder  heart  than  I  might  have, 
I  say. 

Had  you  wantonly  misused  the  treasures 
you  won — 

As  so  many  men  with  heart-riches  have 
done. 

This  fire  from  God's  altar,  this  holy  love- 
fiame. 

That  burns  like  sweet  incense  forever 
for  you. 

Might  now  be  a  wild  conflagration  of 
shame. 

Had  you  tortured  my  heart,  or  been  base 

or  untrue. 

For  angels  and  devils  are  cast  in  one  mold. 
Till  love  guides  them  upward  or  down¬ 
ward.  I  hold. 

I  toll  you  the  women  who  make  fervent 
wives 

And  sweet,  tender  mothers,  had  Fate 
been  less  fair. 

Are  the  women  who  might  have  abandoned 
their  lives 

To  the  madness  that  springs  from  and 
ends  in  despair. 

As  the  fire  on  the  hearth  which  sheds 
brightness  around. 

Neglected,  may  level  the  walls  to  the 
ground. 

The  world  makes  grave  errors  in  judging 
these  things. 

Great  good  and  great  evil  are  born  in 
one  breast : 

Love  horns  us  and  hoofs  us.  or  gives  us 
our  wings. 

And  the  best  could  be  worst,  as  the 
worst  could  be  In-st. 

You  must  thank  your  own  worth  for  what 
I  grew  to  be. 

For  the  demon  lurked  under  the  angel  in 
me. 

I  quoted  this  to  a  bachelor  who  was  un¬ 
mercifully  scoring  women  as  weak,  faith¬ 
less  and  vain,  and  this  was  his  reply: — 

"The  poor  abused  wife  has  my  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  know  mauy  a  one.  and  I  feel 
it  will  smack  of  doubt  to  you  when  I  sav 
it  is  not  the  abused  wife  who  is  the  easy 
victim  of  man's  flattery.  It  is  the  woman 
with  the  too  attentive,  confiding  and  un- 
sus|»eeting  husband,  who  will  listen  to  any 
tale  the  lady  may  invent.  To  repeat  a 
very  slangy  expression  I  heard  from  a 
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young  wife  in  referring  to  her  husband  — 
he  wus’a  soft  thing.'  And  that  soft  thing 
1  know  is  one  of  the  truest  husbands  and 
best  fellows  living.'* 

Nevertheless  I  must  believe  such  base 
and  unworthy  specimens  of  my  sex  to  be 
the  exception.  The  woman  who  ran  jest 
about  the  blindness  of  u  loving  man  to  her 
infidelities,  is  a  monstrosity.  Her  sin  is 
less  shocking  than  her  view  of  it. 

If  woman's  restlessness  cannot  !»«•  attrib¬ 
uted  to  man's  shortcomings,  it  must  l»e 
traced  bock  to  herself.  The  present  false 
standards  of  wealth  which  have  been  set 
up  in  our  country  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  and  all  other  glaring  evils  of  the 
day.  Yet  why  should  a  woman  with  a 
comfortable  home,  a  good  husband  ami 
sweet  children,  permit  llie  demon  of  unrest 
to  enter  her  mind  and  destroy  her  peace, 
because  she  cannot  astonish  the  world 
with  splendid  toilets,  and  entertain  her 
friends  in  a  villa  at  Newport  or  buy  a  castle 
in  Kuropc.  as  some  of  our  multimillionaires 
are  doing? 

I  must  confess  I  find  men  as  amass  to  be 
far  more  rational-minded,  more  appreciative 
of  their  blessings,  and  more  reasonable 
in  their  demands  upon  fate,  than  women. 

In  the  present  day.  here  in  America,  a 
man  usually  knows  when  he  is  well  off.  ami 
a  woman  does  not. 

The  majority  of  men  who  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  accumulate  great  fortunes, 
instead  of  stopping  to  enjoy  comfortable 
incomes,  are  stimulated  to  this  course  of 
action  by  restless,  ambitious  and  discon¬ 
tented  wives  and  daughters. 

This  is  a  statement  which  will  call  down 
.  the  wrath  of  my  own  sex  upon  me;  it  is 
made  after  reading  thousands  of  letters, 
and  listening  to  thousands  of  confessions, 
from  both  women  and  men,  relative  to  their 
inmost  hopes,  desires,  dreams  ami  am¬ 
bitions. 

I  know  man  is  a  weak  animal  ami  a  self- 
indulgent  one.  where  he  demands  strength 
and  nobility  from  woman;  I  know  how  he 
stifles  his  own  conscience,  while  he  com¬ 
mands  her  to  listen  to  hers;  but.  with  this 


exception.  I  Jind  him  a  less  dangerous 
factor  in  our  present  feverish  social  con¬ 
ditions  than  I  find  woman  to  Ik-. 

Very  few  women  realize  their  enormous 

influence  u|K»n  men — outside  of  the  sex 

influence.  Thev  do  not  know  that  women 
• 

make  the  atmosphere  in  the  home  from 
which  men — most  men — form  their  ideals 
of  life  an.l  derive  their  ambitions. 

A  restless,  uneasy,  discontented  manner 
of  the  wife  he  loves  has  sent  many  a  man 
into  Wall  Street,  tilled  with  the  ambition  to 
conquer  or  die.  to  overcome  others  or  be 
overcome.  Perhaps  the  wife  pleaded  with 
him  not  to  g.i — and  used  all  her  logic  to 
no  avail,  unconscious  that  her  uuexprewd 
discontent  was  a  stronger  argument  in 
favor  of  s|N*eiilution  than  all  her  words 
were  against  it. 

Madam,  you  who  read  these  words,  will 
you  give  yourself  a  little  mental  analysis, 
and  try  to  decide  whether  you  are  adding 
to  the  great  wave  of  feminine  restlessness 
which  sweeps  through  the  land;  and  if  you 
ure.  wlmt  the  cause  is,  and  wlial  the  result 
will  lie  it | m *ii  yourself  and  others? 

Then  if  von  seek  a  cun-,  look  about  you 
and  try  to  see  what  is  the  nearest  avenue 
of  usefulness  open  to  you.  One  woman 
writes  me  that  she  thinks  of  leaving  her 
husband  and  children  in  the  care  of  friends 
to  go  forth  and  lecture  to  mothers  upon 
the  necessity  of  In-ing  comrades  to  their 
children!  There  is  a  desire  for  usefulness 
run  riot ;  the  letter  would  have  seemed 
humorous  had  it  not  been  tragic  in  its 
utter  luck  of  common  sense. 

After  all.  a  lack  of  good,  every-day  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  femi¬ 
nine  restlessness,  when  we  come  down  to 
farts. 

I'neonunon  sense,  uncommon  talents,  un¬ 
common  women,  we  have  everywhere  in 
our  wonderful  land,  but  what  we  need  is 
women  with  just,  well-balanced  minds,  en¬ 
dowed  with  practical  common  sense,  and 
governed  by  loving  hearts — women  who 
have  appreciation,  gratitude  and  self-con¬ 
trol  added  to  their  other  womanly  qual- 
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"And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  »halt  fear  day  and  night.  ...  In  the 
morning  thou  ahalt  say.  would  God  it  were  even!  And  at  even  thou  shalt  say.  would  God  it  were 
morning  DtnUtonomy. 


XXIII. 

THERE  »u  |>erhaps  not  n  happier  man  in 
the  world  that  gorgeous  October  fore¬ 
noon  than  George  Dodd,  as  he  cut  across  the 
sunlit  green  and  dived  down  the  little 
dark,  cool  path  on  his  wav  to  the  rose- 
garden  below. 

From  his  window  he  had  spied  the  white 
straw  hat  and  the  white  fluttering  skirt, 
nnd  the  opportunity  he  had  vainly  sought 
during  the  last  two  days  he  now  believed 
was  given  into  his  hands  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  unsophisticated 
nature  of  this  man  was  full  of  inarticulate 
poetry:  the  perfect  day.  the  blue  sky  and 
the  sunshine,  the  perfume  and  the  color  of 
the  world,  seemed  to  express  for  him  some¬ 
thing  of  the  new  beauty  which,  with  his 
manhood's  new  dream  of  love,  had  lately 
come  into  his  life. 

Love  (we  have  so  often  been  told  that  it 
has  become  a  platitude)  is  blind.  But  is 
it  true?  Is  it  not  rather  that,  seeing 
through  love's  eyes,  we  see  all  transfigured, 
all  colored  with  love’s  own  light;  that  »c 
see  life  us  a  place  of  happiness,  youth  as 
unendingly  Itcnutiful.  hardships  as  matters 
of  no  moment,  humanity  as  kind,  faith  as 
enduring? — a  state  of  atTairs,  the  cynic 
might  say,  far  more  dangerous  than  blind¬ 
ness.  Yet,  perhaps,  if  ever  we  reach  an¬ 
other  world  where  fas  we  are  told  also) 
love  only  rules,  we  may  find  that  it  was 
a  true  vision,  after  all.  of  what  might  have 
been  below,  of  what  can  be  hereafter. 

But,  alas  that  the  bliss  of  paradise  in 
this  still  incomplete  world  should  be  so  shy 
a  thing!  Adam's  bliss  was  put  to  flight 
for  the  plucking  of  an  apple;  Mr.  Dodd’s 
was  quite  shaken  by  the  mere  sight  of  a 
second  straw  hat  in  the  rose-garden.  This 
was  a  hard  structure  of  English  pattern, 
encircled  by  the  flaring  colors  of  the  last 
automobile  club.  It  was  reposing  at  the 
very  back  of  the  Marquis  Totol’s  nut-like 
head,  whereon,  in  consideration  of  the 


receut  wave  of  heat,  the  hair  had  been  cut 
so  close  that  it  presented  a  pale,  mouse- like 
surface.  And  Totol's  originality  of  counte¬ 
nance  was  vastly  heightened  thereby. 

Squatting  upon  the  grass,  with  his  toes 
in  the  sunshine,  well  screened  from  any  ob¬ 
servation  (defiladed,  as  the  military  engi¬ 
neer  would  have  it)  from  the  highest 
windows,  the  eternal  cigarette  la-tween  his 
lips,  his  knuckly  hands  clasped  round 
his  knees,  the  Marquis  de  I.orines  was  to 
all  up]M>arances  enjoying  himself  to  Ilia 
utmost  ca|»acity. 

Even  as  his  brother  rounded  the  corner 
and  sl<H>d  glaring  at  the  hat,  a  shrill 
cachinnution  rent  the  air.  Totol,  with  a 
wriggle  of  exceeding  amusement,  was  wag¬ 
gling  his  long  patent-leather  shoos,  and, 
rubbing  his  hands  up  and  down  his  shins, 
displayed  lengths  of  pink -and- white  circu¬ 
larly  striped  sock,  well  tightened  upon  legs 
at  which  any  decently  built  skeleton  might 
have  jeered.  And  to  the  utter  rout  of  all 
the  American's  paradisaical  sensations  for 
the  moment,  a  silver  tinkle  of  laughter 
came  to  join  the  inane  and  offensive 
cackle. 

Joy  was  laughing!  A  basket  of  roses 
upon  one  arm,  as  she  paused  in  the  act  of 
clipping  a  great  1a  France  bloom  from  a 
standard  tree,  blushing  and  dimpling  under 
a  broad -brimmed  hat,  she  made  as  pretty 
a  picture  as  a  man's  eyes  could  wish  to 
rest  upon.  And  Dodd's  heart  contracted 
with  that  unreasonable  jealousy  of  the  un¬ 
certain  lover  which  includes  in  its  distrust 
grayheards  as  well  ns  schoolboys,  the  most 
innocent  as  well  .-is  the  most  ineligible  of 
possible  rivals.  But  if  Joy  did  not  regard 
Totol's  presence  with  disfavor,  neither  did 
she  show  aversion  toward  the  new  arrival. 
On  the  contrary,  although  she  checked  her 
laughter  with  one  of  her  quaint  movements 
of  secretiveness,  the  smile  of  greeting  and 
the  dimple  beside  it  were  not  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed. 

Totol.  however,  with  the  peculiar 
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candor  of  his  class,  openly  gave  vent  to 
displeasure. 

“Go  away,  do,  George;  there's  a  good 
fellow!  Mademoiselle  and  I  had  just 
found  a  nice  little  corner  by  ourselves. 
Scat  !  Isn't  that  American  for  Aches  moi 
le  camp?  Or  is  it  'Get'?  Then:  Gel, 
my  dear!” 

“  ‘My  dear’  is  not  American,”  said  the 
girl,  softly. 

She  flung,  as  she  spoke,  a  glance  at  the 
sailor  which  so  distinctly  invited  hint  not 
to  “get”  that  half  his  irritation  vanished 
on  the  spot.  Never  before  had  he  s«-en 
her  ro  deliciously  emanci paled  from  her 
conventional  French  reserve.  lie  came 
close  up  to  her.  She  seemed  the  center  of 
an  atmosphere  of  rose-scent,  of  rose-bloom. 

“Allow  me,”  said  he,  placing  his  large 
hand  over  the  little  lingers  and  the  heavy 
g Arden -scissors.  "Only  tell  me  which 
you  want  to  have  cut.” 

She  slipped  her  hand  daintily  from  his 
touch. 

“That's  American  all  over,"  growled 
Totol.  44 We  were  Just  as  happy  ns 
Philippinoa  I w fore  you  must  thrust  your 
interfering  hulk  into  our  little  nook. 
Isn't  that  so,  Miss  Joy?  She  waa  amusing 
me  so  nicely.  I  was  amusing  her  so  nicely. 
And  if  you  think  you  are  a  pretty  object  to 
watch  snapping  roses — well,  that's  where 
you  are  deceived,  my  dear.” 

Joy  tittered  faintly,  und  George  Dodd 
perceived  for  the  first  time  a  pink  rosebud 
hanging  from  the  buttonhole  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis's  tennis-coat.  He  hod  always,  ami 
Justly,  known  himself  as  a  level-headed, 
even-tempered  fellow;  thus  the  sudden 
gust  of  fury  that  came  over  him  was  even 
more  surprising  to  himself  than  to  his  com¬ 
panions.  He  stuck  the  garden -scissors 
into  the  earth  with  a  vicious  chuck  and 
turned  upon  his  relative. 

"Look  here.”  said  he,  in  a  vibrating 
voice,  "if  it  comes  to  getting.  I  know 
who's  to  get!"  He  advanced  two  steps 
and  flung  a  look  of  furious  contempt  upon 
the  squatting  figure.  "You — you  little 
frog!”  said  he. 

Totol  instantly  took  two  or  three  lcaj»s 
over  the  greensward  in  imitation  of  the 
batrachian  just  mentioned,  until  he  had 
reached  a  position  of  .safety  behind  Joy's 
skirts,  where,  peeping  round,  he  unre- 
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servedly  gave  vent  to  an  ecstasy  of  mirth 
over  the  big  brother’s  baffled  countenance. 

"Oh,  mademoiselle,  I  arn  so  frightened  !'* 
he  gibbered. 

‘‘And  that. "  cried  Dodd,  with  an  un¬ 
consciously  dramatic  gesture  of  scorn — 
"that  is  my  brother!  Well,  they  talk  of 
a  man  and  a  brother — a  monkey  ami  a 
brother,  this  show  is!” 

Joy  laughed  aloud. 

The  Marquis  had  withdrawn  his  head 

into  shelter.  Presently  he  lifted  his  voice 

• 

in  plaintive  tone. 

"A  monkey  now!  Why,  then.  1  reckon, 
brother,  you  mean  to  say  a  kind  of  tree- 
frog.” 

He  shot  out  his  head  to  see  the  effect 
of  this  observation.  Suddenly  feigning  to 
Ik*  overcome  with  terror,  lie  shot  it  in 
again,  chattering  his  teeth,  rolling  his  eyes 
ami  shivering  violently. 

George  Dodd,  whose  patience  was  at 
lowest  ebb,  lost  the  Inst  of  it  as  the  little 
man  now  clutched  at  Joy's  skirt  with  his 
long  thin  hands.  In  two  strides  the  sailor 
was  u|»on  the  Marquis.  In  as  many  seconds 
the  Intter  was  lifted  from  the  ground  in  a 
viselike  double  clutch  and  deposited  on  the 
other  side  of  the  l>ox-hedgc — not  brutally, 
but  with  nil  the  firmness  required  to  carry 
conviction. 

Totol  landed  on  his  knees  and  hand-, 
promptly  turned  over  to  a  sitting  posture 
ami  stared  up  without  the  least  resentment 
at  his  brother's  inflexible  bronze  face. 

"Oh.  I  say.”  he  drawled,  in  his  most 
pronounced  Knglish;  then,  grimacing, 
began  to  rub  his  hands  and  knees. 

"You  had  better  get  up,  young  man." 
said  George,  gravely.  Then,  overcome  by 
sudden  remorse  at  his  own  violence  before 
a  woman,  lie  hastily  returned  to  Joy. 
"I'm  afraid  I  must  have  frightened  you.” 
he  said,  with  the  extraordinary  gcntl-mss 
of  the  strong  man.  "I  humbly  beg  your 
pan  Ion.” 

He  glanciil  under  the  shadow  of  the  bat 
to  look  at  the  girl's  averted  face;  it  was 
pink  with  suppressed  laughter,  dimpling 
all  over.  She  shot  one  of  her  quick  looks 
at  him;  their  faces  were  very  clos<-.  the 
sparkle  of  her  eyes  seemed  to  daz/.li  li'm. 

In  the  sailor's  scheme  of  existence  true 
women  were  timid,  shrinking  crcatur*-,.  i<. 

l>e  sheltered  by  true  men  from  all  ugly  eon- 
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tacts.  He  was  us  much  puzzled  now  by 
her  enjoyment  of  the  situation  as  he  had 
been  a  moment  before  by  her  toleration  of 
his  brother's  familiarity.  llut  he  had 
reached  that  state  of  love  where  the  most 
contradictory  things  are  as  fuel  to  the 
flame.  A  week  ago  her  attitude  might 
have  made  him  hesitate,  reflect;  now  the 
vety  mystery  of  her  personality  served  to 
increase  the  fascination.  And  that  look  in 
her  eyes  verily  intoxicated  him! 

“Will  you  not  give  me  a  rose,  too?’’  he 
whis|M*red  in  her  ear.  Dodd  belonging,  as 
it  has  linen  said,  to  the  simple  old  school, 
this  was  obviously  the  natural  preliminary 
to  the  good  old-fashioned  proposal. 

llis  heart  was  beating  like  a  sledge¬ 
hammer.  The  girl  drew  back  from  Ins 
dole  presence  and  picked  up  her  Imsket 
and  her  scissors,  replacing  the  fallen 
blooms  with  cool  hands  that  were  perfectly 
steady  ami  precise  in  their  movements. 
When  she  turned  toward  the  waiting  lover, 
she  was  once  again  the  demure,  self -con¬ 
trolled  maiden  of  the  first  hour  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance 

“If  you  please.'*  said  she.  with  down¬ 
cast  eyes,  “what  wen*  you  saying?" 

Her  uuino  uvers  at  once  bullied,  irritated 
and  drew  on  the  lover.  Whereas  in 
theory  he  was  giving  this  girl  the  ideal 
chivalrous  devotion  of  the  high-souled 
man  lor  the  woman  of  his  choice,  in 
practice  he  was  merely  loving  her  with 
the  elemental,  instinctive  passion  of  the  un¬ 
civilized  man  for  the  mate  he  would  if 
necessary  capture  with  bow  ami  sja-ar. 

“Joy!"  he  began,  almost  fiercely.  A 

cackle  rang  out  behind  him.  lie  turned 

as  savagely  as  his  Saxon  ancestor  might 

have  turned  on  the  hunter  that  dared  cross 

his  chase.  Hut  the  alisurditv  of  the  mere 

• 

sight  of  Tutol' a  grin  promptly  disposed 
of  any  earnestness  in  the  situation.  What 
is  there  in  this  life  of  beautiful,  of  solemn, 
of  tragic,  that  ridicule  will  not  kill! 
George  Dodd  felt  that  to  allow  that  irre¬ 
sponsible  being  a  glimpse  of  his  own  strong 
heart's  working  would  be  not  only  dese¬ 
cration.  but  positive  indecency.  All  heat 
and  anger  diet!  out  of  bis  handsome  face. 
A  good-humoredly  contemptuous  smile 
came  back  to  his  li|*. 

“Arc  we  not.  then,  ever  to  be  rid  of 
you?''  he  cried:  and  he  turned  I  Mirk,  to  in¬ 


clude  the  girl  in  his  words,  and  found  that 
she  lmd  vanished. 

* ’ Hc-he-he !'*  commented  the  Marquis, 
who  scrambled  buck  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  over  the  hedge,  and  then,  squat¬ 
ting  on  the  sward  again  in  his  favorite  at¬ 
titude.  Itcgan  to  address  his  elder  in  1  In¬ 
tone  of  the  man  of  the  world  explaining 
the  nature  of  things  to  the  backwoodsman. 
“Believe  me.  litile  brother,"  he  said 
judicially,  "you're  quite  oil  the  spot. 
Oh.  I  thought  I  should  have  died  of  laugh¬ 
ter  when  I  heard  you  asking  the  little  girl 
for  a  rose!  Your  tone  and  attitude,  1830 
style  all  over!  Great  God."  continued 
Monsieur  de  I.ormes.  in  a  paradoxical 
aside,  “how  it  does  bore  me,  how  it  has 
always  laired  me,  the  1830  style!  The 
|MH»r  papa  was  of  that  period.  The  mania 
less.  Rigid,  if  you  will,  but  not  romantic, 
thank  heaven!" 

The  sailor  folded  his  arms,  lie  hud 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should  now- 
have  to  compass  another  opportunity  for 
himself,  Totol's* intervention  having  suc¬ 
cessfully  spoiled  the  situation  for  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

“Better  let  the  little  idiot,"  he  thought, 
“have  Ins  fooling  out.  and  then,  perhaps, 
he'll  give  us  a  day  off." 

“Goon."  he  went  on  aloud,  encourag¬ 
ingly.  “It's  very  enlightening  to  hear 
you  discourse." 

“You  see.  my  friend,"  pursued  Totol. 
“you  may  come  from  the  New  World  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  you  arc  old-fash¬ 
ioned :  vieux  jeu,  my  friend,  vieux  jeu  rn 
•  liable !  Your  game  is  played  out.  Now. 
the  modern  woman  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  your  kind.  She  has  no  use  for 
the  likes  of  you  »ns  I  think  they  say  over 
the  water).  The  puzzle  to  me  is.  “  said 
the  Marquis,  drawing  up  his  face  into  a 
thousand  wrinkles  with  his  wise,  pathetic 
monkey-look.  "how.  at  this  time  of  day. 
you  come  to  In-  what  you  are:  for.  judg¬ 
ing  by  one  or  two  little  specimens  I  have 
sei-n.  you  can  raise  women  over  there  that 
ought  to  tench  you  a  thing  or  two!" 

He  paused  w  ith  a  grimace,  ns  if  endeav¬ 
oring  to  crack  the  problem  between  his 
back  teelh. 

“Well."  said  the  American.  “I  don't 
exactly  know  what  our  women  have 
taught  me.  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  a 
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sort  of  custom  with  us  men  out  there  to 
teach  a  good  lesson  to  the  idiot  who 
does  not  know  how  to  treat  a  lady  with 
respect." 

* ’Heaped,”  echoed  Totol,  with  supreme 
contempt.  "My  good  George,  that's  ex¬ 
actly  where  you  make  such  a  mistake.  We 
have  not  time,  we  moderns,  men  or 
women,  to  bother  our  heads  about  respect. 
These  are  motor-car  days,  my  poor  inno¬ 
cent!  A  pretty  object,”  he  chuckled,  "I 
should  look  if  I  were  to  go  in  for  resj>ect ! 
My  faith,  they'd  laugh  in  my  face!  No. 
no,  believe  inc,  if  you  want  to  dirt  in  your 
manner,  to  play  the  comedy  over  the  gift 
of  a  rose  ami  all  that,  look  out  for  one  of 
your  own  style.  Don't  fix  upon  that  little 
red-mouthed  witch  yonder  ;  for  she's 
modern,  I  tell  you,  modern  down  to  the 
edge  of  her  little  pink  nails.  As  up-to- 
date  as  I  am." 

Feeling  that  the  force  of  asseveration 
could  go  uo  further.  Totol  paused  and 
smiled. 

Mr.  Dodd  grew  a  little  rigid  about  the 
lips,  a  little  pale  about  the  nostrils. 

“Indeed?"  he  said  sarcastically.  Had 
he  been  told  he  was  in  a  boiling  rage,  he 
would  sternly  have  denied  the  fact. 

**I  speak  of  mademoiselle  as  a  woman, 
you  may  have  observed,"  Totol  resumed, 
more  and  more  charmed  with  his  dialectic. 
“I  abhor  young  girls.  I  loathe  young 
girls.  They  revolt  me.  That  little  one 
may  seem  to  you  a  young  girl:  that's  nil 
you  know  about  it.  It’s  a  mere  accident 
of  circumstances.  In  reality  she's  a  woman, 
modern  woman,  and  that's  why  wc  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  He.  he!  Didn't  I  get 
rny  rose?  Boned  one  out  of  her  basket! 
Eh!  Took  a  red  one  first.  And  says 
she:  ‘This  one  is  prettier,  monsieur.'  anti 
holds  me  out  the  pink  one.  Ah,  the  little 
motor-car!  No  time  to  stop  for  phrases. 
Do  you  think  she'd  ever  take  on  with  a 
good  obi  slowcoach  like  you?  The  little 
spick-and-span  machine!  On  with  you! 
On  with  you!  Whiz/.!  B-r-r-r!  so  long 
as  it's  amusing!  That’s  the  way  with  h*ir. 
As  for  the  great  passion?  ‘Olizut!  Ap¬ 
ply  elsewhere.  Ta-ta!'  A  lions.  J’ai 
dit.  Digest  all  this,  and  may  it  profit  you, 
young  man !" 

Here  the  Marquis  made  a  dive  for  his 
straw  hat,  which  in  the  previous  scullle 
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had  rolled  close  to  the  hedge.  Beating  it 
against  his  elbow,  he  nodded  two  or  three 
times  good-naturedly  at  his  brother  and 
began  to  take  his  jerky  way  toward  the 
house. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  confounded  little  grass- 
hopj>ers!"  ejaculated  George  Dodd,  as, 
with  a  kick,  the  last  flash  of  patent-leather 
shoe  disappeared  round  theclip|M*d  bushes. 

"What  can  have  kept  me  from  just  nip¬ 
ping  him  in  two  to  put  a  stop  to  his  infer¬ 
nal  chirp.  I  wonder?  Fuuuy  thing  now. 
she  should  have  given  him  that  rose!" 
When  it  came  to  analysis,  that  seemed  to 
be  the  one  seriously  annoying  incident  of 
the  morning.  "I  suppose. "  further  re¬ 
flected  the  lover,  with  tlie  natural  effort  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  ho|>e.  "she’s  like 
me.  She  doesn't  think  such  a  goggle-eyed 
shrimp  of  much  account.  Well,  I'll  have 
it  out  with  her  this  afternoon,  anyway." 

XXIV. 

Helen's  naturally  healthy  mind  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  shake  off  the  unwonted 
morbid  foreboding  left  by  the  doctor's 
words,  when  Monsieur  Favereau  walked 
into  the  room.  Accustomed  os  he  was  to 
Helen's  welcome,  never  had  he  seen  joy 
flash  more  unmistakably  into  her  face  at 
sight  of  him.  Yet  it  was  the  joy  of  hope, 
of  relief:  and  Favcreau's  anxious  heart 
contracted.  He  hail  n.otcd  her  pensive 
attitude  us  he  came  in.  nor  did  his  quick 
eye  fail  to  read  something  upon  Helen's 
face,  all  smilingly  as  it  was  now  turned  to 
him.  that  had  never  been  there  before:  a 
look  of  trouble.  So.  the  shadow  of  the 
unnamable  horror  hud  fallen  upon  her  al¬ 
ready  ! 

Her  greeting  confirmed  his  surmises. 
They  clasped  hands. 

"My  dear  Favereau."  she  cried,  "I 
have  never  wanted  you  more!" 

“Oh."  said  he.  “that  odious  Exhibi¬ 
tion  !  I  have  been  chained  like  a  dog  to 
it!  But  is  anything  wrong — C’ltiny?" 

Conscious  that  he  spoke  in  tones  which 
betrayed  his  previous  anxiety,  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  cover  his  flurry  by  a  laugh.  She. 
in  her  unobservant  way.  perceived  nothing 
unusual. 

“Ah.  vou  alwavs  make  fun  of  me  for  tnv 
•  »  • 

anxiety  about  Cluny!"  she  said  earnestly. 
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“I  am  afraid  I  shall  always  be  as  bad  as 
a  mother  over  her  first  baby.”  She  smiled 
with  the  wistful  look  that  any  reference 
to  her  disappointed  motherhood  always 
brought  iuto  her  eyes.  “You  will  laugh 
at  me  now.  of  course.” 

“Oh.  no  doubt,”  said  Kavereau.  enter¬ 
ing  with  some  success  into  the  role  she  as¬ 
signed  to  him.  “(Jo  on.  my  dear.  What 
has  happened?** 

“Nothing  has  happened.”  said  Helen. 
She  hesitated,  tried  to  smile  still,  though 
her  lips  quivered.  To  formulate  her 
trouble  seemed  somehow  to  lend  it  reality. 
“I  don't  think  Cluny  is  like  himself  since 
you  left  us.  lie  looks  ill.  though  Lrbcl 
says  he  is  not  ill  really.”  Then  she  added 
with  an  effort,  the  pain  of  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  her  face,  “Favereau.  Lebel  thinks 
that  something  has  got  on  Cluny's  nerves.” 

She  had  laid  her  hand,  in  her  earnest¬ 
ness,  upon  her  old  friend’s  breast.  He 
knew  by  the  way  she  gently  beat  it  that 
there  were  tears  rising  which  she  would 
not  allow  to  flow.  The  corners  of  her 
mouth  drooped.  lie  remembered  that 
action  and  that  piteous  look  from  the  days 
of  her  childhood. 

“My  God  1”  he  thought,  his  mind  revert¬ 
ing  ever  to  the  central  emotion  of  his  life, 
“would  it  not  have  been  better  if  she  bail 
never  known  such  love  as  this!  Humanity 
is  too  frail  for  it.  Alas!”  he  groaned  in 

his  heart,  “what  would  it  Ins  if  she 
knew  !” 

He  laid  his  hand  protect ingly  over  hers: 
“Nerves,  my  dear,  are  not  a  specialty  of 
your  sex.  A  poor  man  may  have  his  nerves 
too;  and  it's  astonishing  how  much  dis¬ 
turbance  a  seemingly  very  small  thing  will 
cause  if  it  happens  to  get  ‘on  them.' 

The  voice  and  touch  seemed  instantly 
to  reduce  Helen's  troubles  to  mere  shadows. 

“Why.  that's  very  much  what  the  doctor 
says!”  she  exclaimed  with  renewed  bright¬ 
ness.  “What  a  wise  old  thing  you  arc! 
But  what  can  it  be.  I  wonder,  that  Cluny 
would  not  tell  me?” 

Favereau  drew  all  his  beard  into  one- 
hand  and  twisted  it. 

“I  wonder,”  said  he. 

“Oh,  Favereau.  think,  think,  help  me! 
It  is  most  important.  You  know  we  must 
remove  it.  whatever  it  be,  at  once.” 

Favereau  sat  down,  clasped  his  hands 


loosely  between  his  knees  and  reflected — 
reflected  as  deeply  as  ever  he  had  done  in 
his  life.  Then  he  made  up  his  mind. 

“Well,’’  said  lie — “this  is  the  merest 
supposition,  of  course — but  don't  you 
think  that  you  make  life  a  little  hard  for 
Cluny  I*' 

*  •  Favereau !” 

“A  man  who  loves  his  wife.  ”  pursued  he, 
unmoved,  “occasionally  appreciates  being 
quite  alone  with  her.  For  some  reason  or 
another — very  excellent  reasons  no  doubt — 
you  never  seem  to  give  Edward  that  treat.” 

She  was  struck  to  the  heart,  struck  with 
a  keen  remorse,  at  the  same  time  with  a 
keener  joy.  "Tale  him  atray,  by  himurlf, 
you  fieo  alone."  The  doctor  had  guessed 
it  too!  And  did  Cluny  love  her  still  so 
foolishly,  so  sweetly?  She  could  not 
speak.  She  shot  an  eager  look  at  Favereau 
ami  then  cast  her  eyes  down;  and  the 
lovely  crimson  of  her  woman's  blush  dyed 
her  face,  while  the  old  radiant  aureole 
seemed  to  leap  back  to  crown  her. 

The  man  cast  down  his  eyes  too,  for  very 
shame  of  his  own  diplomacy  in  presence  of 
this  single-mindedness. 

After  a  short  pause  he  resumed  dog¬ 
gedly:  “What  I  mean.  Helen,  is  this:  be¬ 
tween  convalescent  artists,  delicate  priests, 
aunts  and  cousins  American  and  other¬ 
wise’,  unhappily  married  school -companions, 
not  to  speak  of  certain  prosy  old  individ¬ 
uals  like  myself.  Edward  has  very  seldom 
I  wen  allowed  to  have  you  to  himself  at  any 
time.  And  now” — he  raised  his  eyes  ami 
looked  at  her  steadily  while  he  spoke  with 
delilierate  emphasis — “there  seems  to  be 
very  little  pros|HH  t  of  his  ever  being  able 
to  do  so  in  the  future  ...  at  least, 
so  long  as  you  have  this  adopted  daughter 
about  you.” 

"What  was  it.”  thought  Helen,  “that 
the  doctor  had  said:  ' Abort  all.  no  adopted 
daughter! .”  ” 

“Stop!”  cried  Helen,  aloud,  putting  out 
her  hand.  "Yes.  yes.  you  are  right;  you 
are  both  right.  How  was  it  I  could  have 
been  so  blind?  Yes.  I  felt  there  was 
something,  something  between  us,  and  it 
was — the  child!  My  poor  love!  He 
never  said  one  word  to  me  against  the  proj¬ 
ect.  But  from  the  moment  of  her  at  rival 
he  avoided  her.  Oh,  I  understand  now ! 
I  thought  it  strange  that  he  should  never 
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address  her  voluntarily,  never  change  his 
cold,  ceremonious  manner  toward  her.*’ 
She  paused,  and  it  was  evident  that  she 
could  spare  no  thought  to  the  complication 
yet.  Her  mind  was  luxuriating  in  the  ex¬ 
quisiteness  of  her  discovery.  Her  lips 
parted  into  a  smile,  half  motherly,  half 
bride- like. 

“Mv  Cluny!”  she  murmured,  half  to 
herself.  “And  so  he  is  jealous!” 

After  a  while  Favcreau  spoke  again. 
“Cluny.”  he  said,  “is  not  above  all  the 
weaknesses  of  mankind.  Helen.” 

His  voice  rang  with  a  sort  of  warning 
sadness  which,  far  as  it  was  from  being 
directed  against  her,  brought  Helen  very 
swiftly  back  to  a  sense  of  her  own  short¬ 
coming. 

”1  have  done  wrong,”  she  exclaimed. 
“How  could  I  have  lot  anything  come  Iw- 
tween  me  and  Cluny!”  A  second  after, 
however,  she  cried  again,  unconsciously 
drawn  hack  to  the  sweetness  of  the 
thought:  “Jealous!  My  poor  darling 
jealous!  1  must  go  to  him.” 

Favcreau  caught  her  gently  by  the  arm 
ns  she  turned  impulsively  to  leave  the 
room, 

“My  dear  child,”  said  he.  anxiously, 
“what  do  you  mean  to  do?” 

She  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  then 
hesitated. 

“Edward  is  n  man,”  Favcreau  went  on. 
"ns  you  know  better  than  I,  of  curious  fas¬ 
tidiousness  of  mind.  If  you  let  him  think 
we  have  all  been  discussing  his  low  spirits 

_  *  I 

Helen  Hushed,  this  time  painfully.  **I 
do  nothing  but  stupid  things,"  she  said. 
“Help  me,  Favcreau.  Lcbel  wants  me  to 
go  right  away  with  Cluny.  just  wc  two. 
What  say  you?” 

Favcreau' s  whole  countenance  l*ocnme 
illumined.  “Capital !”  he  cried.  “Noth¬ 
ing  could  l>e  better.” 

“80  the  doctor  knows.”  he  thought. 
“Well.  I  am  glad,  I  think.  I  would 
gladly  have  his  advice.” 

XXV. 

Madame  de  Lormes “opened  the  door  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  sternly  down 
the  length  of  the  room,  dim  to  her  eves 
after  the  brightness  of  the  terrace. 

Catching  sight  of  the  two  figures  bv  the 


window,  she  bore  down  upon  them  like  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  blown  upon  the  wind  of 
her  indignation,  her  silk  skirts  Imllooning 
as  she  came. 

“Helen. ”  she  exclaimed,  with  the  barest 
acknowledgment  of  Favereau's  salute, 
“where  is  Anatole?  I  insist  upon  know¬ 
ing  where  Anatole  is?” 

“My  dear  aunt,”  said  Helen,  with  a 
hesitation  not  unrnixed  with  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  “I  really  cannot  say.  I  thought  he 
went  to  the  garden.” 

“To  the  garden!”  echoed  the  Marquise, 
in  her  gravest  bassoon  note.  “Alone, 
Helen?” 

“I  don’t  know,  aunt.” 

“I  have  looked  for  him  from  my  win¬ 
dows,  from  the  corridor  windows,  from  the 
balcony  and  from  the  terrace,”  recited  the 
anxious  mother,  her  voice  rising  a  little  into 
plaintiveness,  only  to  fall  again  into  trag¬ 
edy.  “It  was  in  vain.  His  bicycle  is  in 
the  hall.  And  the  motor,  I  ascertained,  is 
in  the  coach-house.  Anatole  never  walks, 
and  never  rides.  Alt” — she  looked  out  of 
the  window — “what  do  I  see?” 

Her  fat  fingers  trembled  as  she  raised 
her  eye  glass. 

Hud  the  good  lady  stood  on  thHt  point 
of  vantage  but  a  few  moments  Indore,  she 
would  have  behold  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  the  present  representative  of  the  house 
of  Lormes,  chef  du  nom  et  dcs  armes  as 
uforesaid,  performing  unusual  and  obliga¬ 
tory.  gymnastic  exercise  over  boxwood 
hedges. 

"That  girl!”  said  Madame  de  Lormes  in 
her  voice  of  doom,  as  she  caught  sight  of 
Joy’s  white  hat. 

"But  not.”  said  Favcreau  in  mockingly 
soothing  tones,  “not  with  the  Marquis. 
Be  tranquilized,  madauie.  That  is  only 
Lieutenant  Dodd.” 

Madame  de  Lormes  drew  a  quick  breath 
of  relief  and  drop|»ed  her  eye-glass.  But 
almost  immediately  she  raised  it  again  and 
scrutinized  the  unconscious  pair  l»elow 
with  renewed  severitv.  Then  she  turned 
upon  her  nicec. 

“I  hope  you  realize  what  you  are  doing, 
Helen.”  she  said,  “in  throwing  my  sons, 
one  after  the  other,  into  the  company  of 
that  vulgar,  intriguing  school-girl.*’ 

She  turned  and  swept  out  of  the  room, 
unheeding  Helen's  indignant  protest. 
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Favereau  looked  philosophically  after  the 
floating  violet  silks. 

“There  goes  another.’*  he  remarked, 
“who  does  not  share  vour  enthusiasm  for 

mademoiselle." 

Helen  laughed  a  little  angrily.  “Poor 
aunt!"  she  said.  “Who  would  think 
what  a  good  heart  she  hides  under  all 
these  absurd  prejudices?”  Her  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  hack  to  the  rose-garden.  Presently 
her  face  lit  up  once  more.  “And  vet." 
she  said,  "yonder  is  the  prohahle  solution 
of  the  whole  problem.  Look  down  ii|m>ii 
them,  old  friend.  It  is  a  pretty  sight." 

At  that  moment,  in  his disturlM-d  paradise 
below,  tieorge  Dodd  was  pleading  for  a 
rose.  Favereau,  as  he  was  bid.  gazed  ear¬ 
nestly  upon  the  two  for  u  second;  then 
instinctively  both  he  and  Helen  withdrew. 
Kagerly  smiling,  she  sought  his  sympathy 
and  approval.  Hut  the  tnuu  was  too 
deeply  engaged  in  examining  the  idea  to 
la*  able  to  pronounce  upon  it. 

“Do  you  really  mean - "  he  la-gan  at 

last,  blankly. 

Helen  nodded.  “I  have  seen  it  com¬ 
ing*"  she  said,  “from  the  very  first  day; 
and  I  did  not  like  it  at  all.  as  you  may 
guess.  But  now.  oh,  I  don't  know!  I 
suppose  1  ought  to  1m?  glad,  after  wlmt  you 
all  tell  me.  I  am  afraid."  she  Hdded 
after  a  pause,  “that  my  aunt  will  l>e  furi¬ 
ous.  Hut  all  things  considered,  my 
adopted  daughter  need  Ik*  no  bad  match 
for  any  one." 

Favereau  Was  still  lost  in  conflict  with 
the  thought. 

“What  a  solution!"  lie  was  saving  to 
himself.  “And  to  think  I  too  saw  it 
coining  that  first  day!  Yet.  so  long  as  it 
saves  Helen — so  long  as  it  saves  her!" 


It  was  not  till  after  luncheon  that  Fav- 
creau  was  able  to  see  Clunv  by  himself. 
Hut  during  the  meal  he  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  study  the  alteration  in  his 
friend's  appearance — to  mark  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  severe  nervous  tension  in  his 
alternations  of  feverish,  voluble  gaiety  und 
tits  of  abstraction. 

No  sooner  were  they  alone  than  the 

Duke,  with  his  back  to  the  door  and  a 

single  despairing  gesture  of  both  hands. 

burst  forth  in  a  sort  of  furv : 

• 


“You  might  have  come  sooner.  How 
could  you  leave  me  alone  in  this  hell — in 
this  hell!  So  long!  A  whole  week!" 

The  gesture  and  the  tone  were  so  unlike 
all  he  had  ever  seen  of  the  man  that  Fav¬ 
ereau.  with  a  new  terror  at  his  heart,  caught 
the  |K*or  out  flung,  ice-cold  wrists  in  his 
warm  grasp  and  scrutinized  the  pallid  face, 
aged,  it  scenic*!  at  that  moment,  by  as  many 
years  as  there  were  days  since  they  lmd  Inst 
met.  Hut  the  eyes  that  returned  his  look 
were  sane  enough — too  sane,  perhaps, 
indeed,  in  their  depth  of  misery.  What¬ 
ever  he  still  nourished  of  resentment,  of 
contempt,  against  Helen's  husband,  van¬ 
ished  then  forever  from  the  elder  man's 
mind,  to  Ik*  replaced  by  pity,  by  something 
almost  akin  to  respect.  He  had  never 
given  Cluny  credit  for  such  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing.  This  remorse  was  almost  great 
enough  to  balance  the  sin. 

Still  maintaining  his  hold,  lie  led  the 
Duke  to  his  usual  chair  und  impelled  him 
into  it.  Then  he  took  a  seat  himself  be¬ 
side  him  and  said,  with  deep  sympathy : 

“Are  things  then  so  bad?" 

The  ipiiet  of  his  companion's  manner,  the 
knowledge  of  his  strength,  the  relief  of 
living  able  here  at  last  to  throw  olf  the 
strain  of  his  horrible  role,  went  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  Cluny 's  self  control.  It 
was  calmly  enough,  therefore,  if  hopelessly, 
that  he  answered : 

“Had?  It  is  unendurable!"  Then, 
his  voice  swelling  like  a  tragic  organ- 
note:  *‘Mv  fair  home,"  lie  went  on.  “has 
I  wen  turned  into  a  hell,  horrible  beyond 
the  |>ower  of  description.  And  I  made  it 
myself!" 

"Alas!"  said  Favereau.  with  sad  phi¬ 
losophy,  “that  is  the  very  essence  of  hell. 
In  the  most  appalling  catastrophe  that 
can  be  conceived,  there  would  always  la- 
one  touch  wanting  to  its  complete  hideous¬ 
ness  if  we  had  n«»t  brought  it  upon  our¬ 
selves.  That  is  the  touch  that  makes — 
hell." 

Cluny  gave  a  sigh  that  only  utter  weari¬ 
ness  prevented  from  being  a  groan.  And 
Favereau.  with  a  rapid  change  of  manner, 
laid  his  hand  again  on  his  arm  and  said  in 
a  tone  of  benevolent  practicality: 

“Well.  well,  my  poor  bov.  now  tell  me 
all  about  it;  and  let  us  sec  what  can  be 
done." 
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A  piteous  light  of  hope  gleamed  again 
in  Cluny's  eyes.  He  was  glad,  too.  to 
ease  his  heart  of  its  accumulated  burden  to 
the  one  being  on  earth  who  knew  him  as 
he  was. 

“Believe  me,”  he  began,  “others  have 
never  yet  seen  me  like  this.  I  never  failed 
for  a  second  upon  the  road  I  elected  to 
take.  Ah.  Favcreau!” — he  interrupted 
himself  with  a  ghost  of  his  old  boyish  way 
— “you  were  right,  aa  usual;  1  chose  the 
bad  road.” 

“I  right?”  cried  Favcreau,  stung  with 
sudden  remorse.  “Man.  it  was  I  pushed 
you  into  it  by  l»oth  shoulders.  And  I  am 
not  sure.”  said  lie.  after  a  moment's  self- 
examination.  “that  I  would  not  do  it  again. 
It  does  not  tally  with  any  theory  of  ethics, 
but  so  long  ns  Helen  is  safeguarded,  upon 
my  soul.  Edward.  1  would  Im*  ready  to 
commit  a  crime.” 

The  fellow -sinner,  from  his  much  deeper 
slough  of  culpability,  could  not  but  fed 
the  immoral  human  comfort  of  this. 

lie  pressed  his  friend's  hand  with  fingers 
to  which  some  natural  warmth  was  return¬ 
ing. 

“Helen.”  he  cried.  “God  bless  her! 
Her  confidence  is  the  most  lovely  thing 
and  the  most  heurtrcnding.  Thank  God. 
she  is  as  far  from  suspecting  the  truth  to¬ 
day  as  she  was  a  week  ago.  But” — hen* 
the  heavy  mantle  of  depression  began  to 
fold  itself  afresh  around  him — “she  knows 
me  too  well  not  to  feel,  not  to  have  felt 
from  the  first,  that  there  is  something  upon 
me — something  between  us.  Oh.  that 
is  the  worst  of  all :  there  is  something 
bet w ire n  my  wife  and  me!  Her  sweet  eyes 
are  always  asking:  *\Vhat  is  it?  What  is 
it?*  I  could  bear  the  rest.  Fiivereau.” 
cried  he.  rising  from  his  chair  under  the 
goad  of  his  trouble.  “Vet  the  torture  that 
girl  inflicts  upon  me.  the  way  she  holds  the 
sword  above  my  head  as  if  by  a  thread  of 
her  flaxen  hair  from  the  edge  of  her  little 
finger  .  .  .  it's  enough  to  make  a 

madman — a  madman  or  a  murderer!" 

He  stopped  his  restless  moving  to  look 
at  his  friend;  and  the  back  of  the  high 
chair  upon  which  he  had  clenched  his 
hands  trembled  and  creaked.  Favcreau 
saw  that  indeed  he  had  reached  the  very 
limit  of  endurance. 

“Come.  Edward."  lie  exclaimed,  in  his 


old  mentor  manner,  “this  is  morbid!  At 
any  rate,  be  brave  for  but  a  little  longer, 
and  I  promise  you  that  deliverance  will 
come.” 

He  would  have  given  u  great  deal  to 
have  been  able  to  make  some  more  definite 
assurance.  But.  while  he  hoped  much 
from  the  result  of  his  recent  hints  to  Helen, 
the  whole  matter  was  so  complicated  and 
so  critical  that,  like  the  physicist  dealing 
with  saturated  solutions  or  unstable  com¬ 
pounds.  he  felt  that  now  the  only  chance 
of  warding  oil  the  irrevocable  crystallization 
or  the  fatal  explosion  lay  in  avoiding  the 
slightest  shock,  the  most  delicate  intrusion. 

Meanwhile.  C'lunv’s  voice  went  on  in 
hoarse  complaint: 

“There  is  not  a  corner  in  my  house 
where  I  feel  safe  from  her;  not  a  moment 
of  the  day.  unless  I  place  miles  between 
myself  and  my  home,  but  I  feel  the  shadow 
of  her  presence  upon  me.  In  company  I 
cannot  raise  mv  eyes  but  I  find  that  look, 
with  its  terrible  meanings,  its  claim  of  com¬ 
plicity.  fixed  upon  my  face.  When  she 
holds  out  her  hand  to  me.  night  nnd  morn¬ 
ing.  her  very  touch  carries  an  illicit  mes¬ 
sage.  Ah.  my  God!  Here,  in  my  wife's 
house,  in  our  house,  our  home!” 

With  a  sudden  flash  Favereau  under¬ 
stood.  It  was  the  wound  to  his  honor,  it 
was  the  frightful,  vulgar  treachery  of  the 
situation,  the  violation,  unwilliug  though 
it  was.  of  his  wife's  hearth,  that  was 
killing  this  man  who  had  hitherto  played 
with  love  ami  life  so  heedlessly.  He  re- 
meml*ered  a  story  he  had  once  read  of  a 
woman  who  was  slowly  tortured  to  death 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  secret  stain  on  her 
purity.  And  as  he  looked  at  his  friend's 
face  lie  questioned  within  himself  whether, 
even  if  after  all  their  plans  were  to  succeed, 
Helen's  happiness  (bound  up  as  it  was  in 
her  husband's  existence )  were  not  in  any 
case  already  marked  by  death. 

After  an  oppressive  pause,  Cluny  arose 
and.  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead 
to  brush  away  the  gathered  drops  of  an¬ 
guish.  I»egan  that  restless  pacing  with 
which  his  associates  of  the  last  few  days 
had  already  become  but  too  familiar. 

“That's  when  I  am  in  company,”  he 
pursued,  as  if  there  had  been  no  pause  in 
his  speech.  “Alone" — he  halted  beside 
Favereau’s  chair  and  struck  the  back  of  it 
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with  his  bund — “I  tell  you,  Favereau,  I 
am  afraid  to  be  alone;  I  never  know  when 
I  shall  find  her  at  my  elbow.” 

“Hut.”  said  the  elder  man.  “she  has 
not  spoken,  has  she?  She  has  not  dared 
to  return  to  the  subject?” 

“No.”  answered  Cluny,  “no."  Ilia 
pale  lips  smiled  in  the  despair  which  has 
passed  beyond  sorrow.  “It  is  worse  than 
if  she  spoke.  Her  silence  claims  me.” 

Again  came  a  pause.  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  the  issueless  dilemma.  Once  or 
twice  Favereau  opened  his  li|»s  to  sj*eak  : 
but  then  the  knowledge  of  all  words' 
futility  withered  them  upon  his  mouth. 
At  last  he  loo  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
resolutely  he  endeavored  to  shake  oil  the 
paralysis  of  the  encompassing  misery. 

“Come,"  lie  cried,  “courage,  courage! 
It  is  only  for  a  little  while  longer.  You 
will  be  rid  of  her." 

Cluny  turned  upon  his  friend  a  counte¬ 
nance  startling  in  its  |»allor,  aud  laid  his 
cold  hand  u|>on  his  wrist. 

“Aye.”  he  said,  “but  how?  Look 
here.”  he  went  on,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
“I  told  you  just  now  that  the  worst  had 
come  upon  me.  It  was  wrong:  there  is 
worse  still  to  come.  My  happiness  is  gone. 
Helen's  is  going.  God  help  us!  My 
peace  of  mind  is  gone,  my  self-respect,  my 
rest,  all  that  makes  life  worth  having, 
gone!  And  now,  oh.  Favereau.  now. 
honor  is  going !“ 

“You  mean - ” 

“I  mean  that  Helen's  cousin  has  set  his 
heart  upon  Joy.  That  simple-minded, 
honest,  honorable  fellow ;  and  1 — I.  his 
kinsman,  his  host  in  a  foreign  land — what 
am  I  to  do?” 

Favereau  drew  a  long  breath.  He  had 
thought  to  have  looked  the  ugly  situation 
so  closely  in  the  face  already  us  to  be 
unnppallcd  by  any  of  its  aspects.  But  now 
he,  too.  hesitated  ami  shrank.  Yet  it  was 
only  for  a  second.  Stronger  for  good  as 
ho  bail  been  all  his  life  than  his  friend,  it 
now  seemed  as  if  he  were  the  stronger  for 
evil.  He  thought  of  Helen. 

“Lot  honor  go,”  he  said  harshly. 

With  a  fierce  satisfaction,  this  fiat  once 
pronounced,  he  felt  that  indeed  the  matter 
had  passed  beyond  the  possibility  of  recall. 
They  were  as  men  caught  in  the  cogwheels 
of  a  relentless  machinery;  they  had  them¬ 


selves  set  it  in  motion,  they  were  powerless 
to  arrest  it  now.  To  1m.*  honorable  toward 
George  Dodd,  to  try  and  save  him.  would 
l*e  to  commit  the  unforgivable  baseness  of 
again  betraying  the  first  victim.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  set  their  teeth 
and  bear  the  tearing  of  the  wheels  in 
silence. 

As  he  stood,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  lost 
in  his  dark  thoughts,  he  was  roust'd  by  the 
nervous  start  of  the  Duke,  whose  baud  was 
still  on  his  arm.  Following  the  direction 
of  his  friend's  eyes,  he  looked  out  through 
the  high-mullioned  window  ami  perceived, 
outlined  in  white  against  the  green  of  yew 
hedges,  the  silhouette  of  a  fair  head,  a 
delicate  profile,  a  little  throat — so  pretty  h 
picture,  mi  piteously  horrible  to  them 
both!  After  a  second's  breathless  waiting 
Cluny  drew  back  into  the  shadow  of  tin* 
room,  just  as  the  head  outside  turned 
upon  the  slender  neck  aud  looked  deliber¬ 
ately  in. 

Meeting  Favereau’s  stern  eyes,  with  a 
movement  half  anger,  half  fear,  like  a 
beautiful  little  snake  disturbed  in  her  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  Joy  glided  away.  And. 
stirred  to  an  unwonted  heat  of  passion, 
Favereau  shot  out  a  long  arm  and  pulled 
down  the  blinds. 

Then  he  turned  to  Cluny.  In  the  sud¬ 
den  dimness  of  the  room  the  two  looked  at 
each  other:  there  was  no  need  of  words. 

“Before  heaven,”  cried  Favereau,  “I 
believe  the  expiation  must  l»c  nearly  com¬ 
plete!” 

XXVII. 


The  girl  Joy  sat  upon  the  old  weather¬ 
worn  marble  bench  in  the  deep  green  recess 
cut  out  of  the  living  hedge  of  laurel. 
Supporting  her  chin  upon  her  clasped 
hands,  her  clltows  resting  on  her  knees, 
immobile,  she  brooded  like  a  small  white 
sphinx,  gazing  from  within  the  shadow 
across  the  broad  stripe  of  sunlit  walk, 
across  the  slope  of  green  and  the  flaming 
geranium  beds,  to  that  deeply  embrasured 
window  where  a  blind  had  been  drawn 


down. 

Behind  her.  in  a  niche  cut  for  itself  also 
out  of  the  green  wall,  rose  a  slender 
pedestal  whereon  sat,  in  marble,  a  faun, 
cross-legged.  Between  his  hairy  goat's 
knees  hung  one  careless  hand,  just  hold- 
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ing  the  pipes.  The  long-dead  creator  of 
that  smiling  earvcn  face  had  contrived  to 
throw  into  its  young  man's  features,  under 
the  budding  horns,  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pression  of  all  time  mockery.  This  creat¬ 
ure,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  gods  and  the 
passions  of  the  animal,  grinned  out  upon 
the  world  in  eternal  cynicism.  Who  knew 
as  well  as  he  that  man  walks  with  the 
beasts,  and  that  even  from  the  very  seat  of 
an  intellect  that,  aspired  to  commune  with 
the  gods  there  grow  the  horns  of  earth- 
lineas? 

As  the  light  breeze  threw  dancing  shad¬ 
ows  across  his  face,  his  smiling  marble  lips 
seemed  to  be  twisted  into  laughter,  the 
opaque  eyes  to  flicker  in  * 'scorn  and  pity 
and  awful  eternal  knowledge’’  of  the  folly 
of  all  things  in  this  fleeting  show  of  life. 
“Pipe  while  ye  may,  poor  human  chil¬ 
dren  !  Take  what  ye  can.  the  rows  pass 
and  youth  is  but  a  day:  dance  while  ve 
can  to  my  piping!”  He  had  expounded 
his  pagan  allegory  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  the  lives  that  fretted  their 
little  span  away  beneath  his  shadow.  And 
some  had  taken  his  advice  and  some  had 
not;  but  all  ulike,  through  sunshine  or 
through  snow,  had  been  in  the  end  carried 
past  him  downhill  on  the  self-same  path  to 
the  churchyard  below.  And  he  smiled 
on ! 

To-day.  beneath  him  under  the  trembling 
shadows  of  the  leaves,  sat  one  who.  hail 
she  brent hed  in  the  good  old  days  when 
gods  still  walked  the  earth,  when  man's 
passion  was  his  only  law,  woman's  beauty 
her  acknowledged  |*»wer.  a  moment's  joy 
the  gift  of  the  immortals,  might  well  have 
danced  with  this  faun  in  forest  glades  and 
found  sufficient  wisdom  in  his  piping  call. 

Here  sat  she.  unhappy!  Why  should 
she  be  unhappy,  she  that  was  young,  and 
strong,  and  beautiful? 

“Perfectly  absurd.”  said  the  faun. 
“Had  she  not  as  much  right  to  love  as  any 
other?  And  if  she  loved  one  man.  had 
she  not  a  right  tQ  his  love  as  well  as  any 
other  who  loved  him  too?  That  was  only 
common  sense."  assured  the  stone  lij»s. 

And  that  other,  she  had  had  her  day. 
She  was  growing  old.  Joy  had  counted 
three  silver  hairs  on  her  temples  that  very 
morning.  The  old  must  make  room  for 
the  young. 


The  wing  of  the  breeze  beat  a  branch  of 
the  cypress- tree  ;  a  quick  shade  swept 
across  the  faun's  face,  and  his  mouth 
writhed  in  a  silent  convulsion  of  laughter. 

“Nature's  law.  my  dear!”  he  chuckled. 
“World's  law — the  only  law.” 

This  morning  Joy  had  been  so  hopeful. 
The  spring-like  beauty  of  the  autumn  day 
had  got  into  her  young  veins.  The  sun¬ 
shine  had  been  bright,  the  grass  green,  the 
scent  of  the  roses  endlessly  sweet.  It 
seemed  part  of  the  very  design  of  the 
world  that  she  should  be  happy  aguin  as 
she  once  had  been. 

Down  in  the  rose-garden  she  had  tested 
her  powers  on  two  men:  a. strong  one  and 
a  weak  one.  And  she  knew  that  she 
could  fool  them  both  if  she  chose.  Aud 
he.  he  had  loved  her,  he  loved  her  still ! 
Why.  then,  should  they  not  love? 

“My  very  tunc.”  said  the  faun  v  “I 
have  set  my  pipe  to  the  world’s  desire.  ” 

Cluny's  hand  trembled  when  it  touched 
hers.  He  grew  pale  when  he  looked  at  her. 
Why  should  he  avoid  her,  but  that  he  too 
was  haunted  as  she  was?  Why  did  he  not 
go  away?  Aye.  why  not  send  her  away,  if 
he  did  not  love  her?  Love  her! 

The  little  pagan  flushed  from  paleness 
into  deep  rose-red  ami  shook  from  head  to 
foot  as  she  thought  of  the  love  that  was  in 
her. 

The  faun  nodded  at  her:  “Love!” 
That  was  the  sort  of  love  he  eould  tell  of. 
The  loves  of  men  and  maids,  of  mortals 
and  gods,  love  that  recked  of  nothing  but 
its  own  glory,  that  made  such  joys,  such 
hates,  such  deaths,  that  they  wore  still 
sung  of.  and  would  still  be  sung  of  when 
even  the  last  atom  of  his  stone  should  have 
crumbled  to  the  shapeless  dust. 

But  Cluny  had  pulled  down  the  blind. 
It  had  been  done  angrily,  as  if  to  shut 
her  out.  It  had  been  pulled  down  relent¬ 
lessly.  It  had  seemed  to  shut  out  all  the 
sunshine  that  had  l>oen  flooding  into  her 
heart — to  silence  all  the  hope.  What  bird 
can  sing  in  a  darkened  room !  She  had 
once  seen  them  thus  pull  down  the  blind 
of  a  room  where  lay  a  corpse,  and  every¬ 
thing  hail  grown  so  dark,  so  black  !  Her 
heart  shuddered  with  a  great  fear.  Oh, 
no.  their  love  was  not  dead !  It  was 
young,  strong;  she  had  only  just  begun 
to  love.  She  had  so  much  to  give ! 
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Joy  sprang  to  her  feet,  ami  turned  in 
the  -fury  and  agony  of  her  passion  upon 
the  faun. 

“God  cannot  bo  so  cruel. "  she  cried ; 
‘•we  must  be  happy  again!” 

She  Hung  out  her  hands.  But  the  faun 
was  cold  ami  hard.  His  smile  was  mean¬ 
ingless.  He  was  a  mere  lump  of  stone. 
The  faun  knew  nothing  about  God. 

XXVIII. 

He  sought  her  with  dogged  patience,  set 
in  his  purpose.  “I'll  la*  hanged  if  I  stand 
another  day  of  it.”  he  said. 

As  to  most  of  those  who  have  not  frit¬ 
tered  away  their.energies  for  love  in  myriad 
different  channels  of  indifferent  depths,  the 
master- passion  had  conn-  to  George  Dodd 
as  an  overwhelming  tide.  There  was 
every  reason  why  the  hard,  practical  man 
in  him  should  hesitate  before  the  idea  of 
such  a  union.  He  had  often  said :  “What 
has  a  sailor  to  do  with  a  wife?  His  bride 
is  the  sea!”  With  that  longing  for  a  home 
»»f  his  own  implanted  in  every  wholesome 
nature,  he  had  hitherto  deliberately  sacri¬ 
ficed  such  Joys  to  his  ambition;  none  knew 
better  from  observation  than  he  what  a 
clog  a  wife  and  little  ones  are  to  the  feet 
of  one  who  would  advance  rapidly  in  his 
profession.  Moreover,  he  had.  in  an  in¬ 
tensified  degree,  the  national  love  of  free¬ 
dom.  Early  cast  upon  his  own  resources, 
he  had  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to 
judge  and  act  from  the  personal  point  iff 
view.  “I  must  have  elbow- room,”  had 
been  a  favorite  expression  of  his.  And, 
striking  for  fame  and  fortune,  he  hail  done 
so  hitherto  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  in¬ 
dependence.  To  his  mind  the  thought  in 
danger.  ”lf  I  fall,  no  one  is  the  worse  for 
it.”  amply  compensated  for  the  fact  that 
in  victory  no  one  would  Ik*  the  more  joy¬ 
ful  for  it. 

The  manner,  moreover,  in  which  he  hail 
been  cast  among  strangers  from  his  child¬ 
hood  by  his  mother's  foreign  marriage,  had 
early  given  him  a  violent  prejudice  against 

mixed  alliances.  “Americans  should  marrv 

• 

Americans;  the  country  is  big  enough  for 
choice,  and  as  a  race  we  are  good  enough 
for  one  another.  That  is  so.”  This  hail 
been  another  of  his  hard-and-fast  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  self  and  others.  But  now 
— well,  he  ha«l  already  experienced  the 


‘‘accidents of  war”  before  which  no  previ¬ 
ous  theory  can  stand,  when  an  elemental 
spirit  of  tight  or  an  inborn  flash  of  genius 
alone  can  retrieve  the  situation.  To-day 

he  was  confronted  bv  tin*  “accident  of 

• 

love.”  and  he  realized  that  before  this 
elemental  human  passion  no  built-up  wall 
of  cool  resolve,  no  well -laid -out  scheme  of 
life,  can  stand.  Tudor  the  pulse  of  his 
enkindled  blood  he  saw  hut  one  course  be¬ 
fore  him:  to  carrv  this  heart's  desire  at 

• 

whatever  cost.  And  he  as  little  thought 
of  pause,  of  possible  failure,  of  future  dis¬ 
ability.  as  docs  the  soldier  in  his  rush  to 
triumph  or  annihilation. 

Well  might  the  stone  faun  grin,  year  in, 
year  out.  from  over  his  crossed  goat- legs, 
upon  this  old.  old  world:  so  self- compla¬ 
cently  enlightened,  so  theoretically  ad¬ 
vanced,  so  esthet  icallvcivilized — so  element¬ 
ally  the  same! 

Among  the  many  tools  of  which  the  am¬ 
bitious  sailor  had  made  use  for  the  fash¬ 
ioning  of  his  career  was  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages.  for  which  reason  indeed  he  had  now 
been  specially  selected  for  his  present 
mission.  And  characteristically  enough, 
having  kept  himself  sternly  aloof  from  all 
|H’rsonal  acquaintance  with  the  sordid  pas¬ 
sions  of  life,  he  had  a  secret  romantic  love 
of  poetry. 

As.  in  reward  of  his  peregri nations,  ho 
at  length  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white 
figure  in  the  green  recess  at  the  end  of 
the  terrace,  a  line  of  Heine  which  he  re¬ 
membered  to  have  haunted  him — oddly 
enough  with  its  sheer  music  of  words — 0110 
full,  purple,  solitary  night  on  tropical 
sea s.  as  he  tramped  his  deck  till  dawn, 
now  sprang  again  to  his  mind  with  a 
sudden  intimate  meaning: 

'•pic  Kleiue.  die  Heine,  die  Feine.  die  Kine.  die 
Kinc!" 

If  ever  a  |*oct  out  of  his  own  heart  sang 
the  love  of  another  man.  surely  the  Jew 
had  sung  the  sailor's  wonderful  love: 
Little — just  as  high  as  his  heart — child  to 
him  at  once  and  woman  !  Dainty  f  Why, 
there  was  no  word  in  his  own  tongue  to 
express  this  perfection  of  daintiness,  save, 
indeed,  now  the  one  word:  Joy.  Pure! 
His  heart  contracted  with  a  feeling  that 
was  almost  pain  at  the  thought  of  his  l»c- 
loved's  exquisite  purity,  an  attribute  so 
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•livine  in  woman,  so  personal  it  seemed  to 
herself,  so  immeasurably  above  his  rough 
man's  nature,  that  even  to  dare  (Minder 
upon  it  became  a  sort  of  desecration.  The 
pure,  ami  last  of  all — oh,  wonderful  sickly 
poet  to  have  thus  cried  the  cry  of  the 
strong  lover's  soul! — the  one.  the  only  one.' 

Had  she  seen  him  coming?  She  showed 
no  surprise ;  showed  neither  pleasure  nor 
the  reverse ;  merely  shifted  her  attitude  a 
little,  as  he  took  a  seat  lieside  her,  ami 
turned  a  face  supported  on  the  palm  of  her 
hand  sutlicicntly  in  his  direction  to  bring 
him  under  the  glance  of  her  eyes.  These 
curious  eyes  of  hers  were  so  nearly  hidden 
under  the  drooping  lids  that  all  he  could 
see  of  them  between  the  thick  lashes  was 
a  long  liquid  gleam.  It  was  only  after¬ 
ward  that  these  details  came  l»ack  to  his 
mind.  Then  he  only  knew,  by  the  thiek 
beating  of  his  heart  and  the  stress  of  his 
emotion,  that  he,  the  man.  was  at  the 
mercy  of  this  little  crouching  wisp  of  a 
creature  that  he  could  have  caught  up  in 
his  arms  and  run  away  with,  laughing. 

“Miss  Joy,”  he  began,  after  a  pause  as 
long  as  a  century  to  him,  “I  have  been 
lookitig  for  you  this  hour.” 

The  dark  stars  of  her  pupils  slid  away 
from  their  cool  contemplation  of  his  face 
to  seek  once  more  the  window  where  the 
blind  was  pulled  down. 

George  Dodd  drew  a  long  breath.  lie 
.  did  not  waver  in  his  determination;  but 
the  preliminaries  seemed  to  him  dlaliolically 
difficult.  Clutching  the  ledge  of  the 
bench  with  botty  hands,  he  began  afresh: 

“You  weren’t  hiding  from  me.  were 
you?” 

The  girl's  eyes  went  bark  to  him.  The 
long  lashes  were  lifted  a  little.  The 
childish  inouth  parted. 

“Hiding?”  she  repented,  composed  to 
the  verge  of  imjM'rtinenoe. 

“You  are  not  afraid  of  me?”  he  asked, 
incoherently  tender. 

Joy's  short  white  teeth  (lashed  for  a 
second.  Then,  reflectively  and  slowly,  as 
if  weighing  the  truth  of  her  own  words, 
she  said : 

“I  don't  think  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
afraid.  Have  I  ever  been  afraid  of  any 
one?  I  do  not  think  so.” 

No  sooner  were  the  words  spoken  than 
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the  memory  of  one — a  horrid,  wise-eyed, 
gray- bearded  old  man — whose  look  she 
could  not  meet,  whose  very  presence 
seemed  to  paralyze  her,  struck  chill  upon 
her  heart.  She  shivered.  The  man  beside 
her  saw  the  sudden  alteration  of  her  feat¬ 
ures.  felt  her  tremble;  his  passion  leaped 
out.  goaded  by  tenderness. 

“Yes.  you  are  frightened!  Good  God. 
afraid  of  me!  Look  at  me:  I  am  a  rough, 
strong  fellow,  yet  it  is  I  who  am  fright¬ 
ened.  All.  you  don’t  know  what  a  man 
feel*  l*eforc  such  a  being  a*  you!  My 
dear.  I  can't  make  pretty  speeches.  I — I 
— Joy.  I  love  you!” 

He  held  out  his  great  brown  hand,  and 
iudecd  it  shook. 

Joy’s  eyes  now  rested  upon  it.  His 
words  echoed  idly  enough  in  her  ears. 
The  tempestuous  circling  of  her  thoughts* 
round  u  single  central,  towering  idea, 
caught  them,  tossed  them,  as  the  waters  <»f 
the  whirlpool  catch  and  toss  straws  and 
broken  twigs,  only  to  cost  them  linully 
away. 

“Love.  Love?  Love?  What  could  this 
one  know  of  the  love  I  know?  Oh,  what 
ugly,  course  hands!  The  nails  have  been 
broken,  the  veins  stand  out  like  cords. 
My  lover's  hands  are  the  hands  of  u  king. 
When  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  cheek,  hi* 
touch  was  like  music.  I  kissed  his  huud. 
then  he  let  it  lie  in  mine.  Ho  has  such 
long  fingers,  nnd  they  t«|M-r.  The  nails 
are  like  almonds.  1  ranemlter  how  I 
looked  at  his  palm  and  then  I  kissed  it. 
My  prince!  And  did  lie  think  I  should 
not  know  it  agnin?  , Ah.  but  I  kissed  jt 
again !” 

“I  love  you.”  re|»eated  Dodd,  drawinir 
nearer  to  her.  He  saw  that  her  whiteness 
bad  become  colored  as  from  an  inner 
crimson  flame;  and  he  took  heart  of  grace, 
stretched  out  his  arm  to  enfold  her.  but 
then  paused  tremulously  on  the  brink  of 
bliss  for  chivalrous  awe  of  her  delicate 
mnideniiness.  Do  you  love  me ?  Do  you 
love  me?”  he  cried,  varying  his  note  un¬ 
consciously. 

It  was  a*  if  the  crimson  flame  flickered 
ami  died  out.  The  dark  eyes  in  the  pale 
face  looked  at  him  full:  but  they  were 
now  a*  if  veiled,  and  told  him  nothing  of 
the  soul  within.  Nevertheless  he  could  not 
but  feel  her  detachment,  and  for  the  first 
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time  an  icy  <loul»t  of  success  gripped  him. 

‘•Speak,  answer  me.”  he  pleaded. 
“At  least  tell  me  if  I  may  hope.” 

After  a  wait,  as  though  the  cry  had 
taken  some  time  to  reach  her  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  thoughts.  Joy  said,  with  a  sort 
of  deliberate  impatience: 

“What  is  it  you  want  of  me?  What 
can  1  say?” 

“I  want  you  for  my  wife.”  said  the 
other,  with  his  sipiare  simplicity.  “I 
want  you  to  say  you  love  me.” 

All  at  once  then-  shot  a  light  into  her 
veiled  eyes,  a  new  flume  so  eager  that, 
quick,  the  long  litis  must  droop  to  hide  it. 
Her  slight  frame  swayed  under  the  pulse 
of  a  new  hope. 

He  (there  was  only  one  being  lieside 
herself  in  her  world :  the  rest  were  shad¬ 
ows) — he  should  Ik-  made  to  pull  up  that 
blind !  Ah.  there  were  things  no  love 
could  bear!  Did  she  not  know  it?  She 
had  learned  many  things  this  last  month: 
she  hu«l  learned  the  strength  of  love's 
endurance;  she  had  learned  its  limits.  He 
might  be  silent  so  long  as  he  knew  her 
there,  wife,  his  own  if  he  chose.  Hut  now 
she  would  make  him  s|K-ak.  if  it  was  only 
a  word  that  he  and  she  alone  could  under¬ 
stand. 

“I  may  hope  then.”  he  cried.  Joyfully, 
as  he  marked  how  she  thrilled  and  flushed 
and  wavered. 

She  replied  dreamily.  “I  don't  know.” 

He  caught  her  hand.  “That  means - ” 

he  exclaimed  Joyfully.  There  seemed  now 
but  the  breadth  of  a  second,  but  a  span  of 
space,  between  him  and  those  pure,  fresh 
lips,  yet  the  next  instant  found  him  alone 
upon  the  bench. 

She  had  disengaged  herself  as  quickly  as 
A  bird.  He  dared  not  close  his  great 
grasp  upon  her.  and  she  was  free.  A  pace 
away  from  him  she  stood,  smiling  and 
dimpling. 

“Ask  the  Duke.”  she  said. 

It  was  verv  sweet.  She  was  adorable. 
Hut  he  wanted  his  kiss — that  kiss  he  had 
dreamed  of  day  and  night  since  that  first 
evening;  he  wanted  it  more  madly  than 
he  had  ever  wanted  anything.  Hut  as  he 
sprang  to  clnim  it.  once  again,  in  some 
indefinable  way.  she  held  him  back. 


"Ask  the  Duke.”  said  she  again,  slowly. 

He  gazed  after  her;  did  not  attempt  to 
follow  her  as  she  moved  away  with  delib¬ 
erate  stc|>s,  passing  in  anti  out  of  shadows 
anti  sunshine,  and  finally  standing  for  a 
second  to  look  back  at  him  once  again,  an 
airy  white  silhouette  against  a  patch  of  blue 
sky.  Then  she  was  gone. 

Dotld  stood  anti  stared.  He  felt  baffled, 
puzzled.  But  man.  born  out  of  mystery, 
surrounded  by  mystery,  going  to  mystery, 
is  ever  most  Allured  and  drawn  bv  mystery. 
Moreover,  from  all  time,  the  desire  is 
greater  than  any  |>os§ible  realization.  This 
attraction  for  the  unknown,  for  the  elusive 
ideal,  seems  a  law  of  our  human  life  lend¬ 
ing  the  seeker  to  revelation  or  perdition. 
All  creative  arts,  all  music,  all  poetry  or 
science,  all  glory  of  love,  all  in  fine  that 
is  l*eautiful  and  high,  comes  to  us  in  anti 
through  this  striving,  nnd  that  is  refla¬ 
tion.  The  perdition  comes  when  the  ideal 
has  flown:  when  the  mystery  is  solved  or 
believed  to  be  solved. 

George  Dodd  now  was  ten  times  more 
enamored,  ten  times  more  set  on  his  pur¬ 
pose.  than  lie  had  In-en  an  hour  ago;  nnd 
indeed  he  was  far  enough  from  the  solution 
of  his  mystery. 

“I  take  it.”  he  said  to  himself  at  Inst, 
after  reviewing  as  well  as  his  troubled 
thoughts  would  allow  him  the  few  words 
he  Imd  been  vouchsafed,  “I  take  it  it's 
the  French  custom.  Silly  sort  of  custom  I 
call  it — silly  as  all  the  rest.  .  .  .  The 

little  fay!  ‘Ask  the  Duke,'  she  said. 
Hut  she  stopjM'd .  Aye.  she  stopped  twice 
and  looked  back!  George  Dodd,  I 
believe  you've  been  a  fool.  You  could 
have  had  that  kiss.” 

He  fell  back  upon  the  l>ench  again  and 
into  a  passionate  reverie.  Over  his  head 
the  faun  smiled  on.  with  voting  lips  nnd 
obi  eyes. 

“Great  heaven!”  cried  the  sailor  sud¬ 
denly.  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  "What  am 
I  doing  here?  Love  does  make  a  pretty 
kind  of  fool  of  a  man.  Well.  I'll  go  nnd 

ask  the  Duke — and  then - ”  His 

strong,  clean  cut  lips  broke  into  a  smile. 

What  a  rare  tune  the  faun  could  have 
pijMMl  ! 


I  To  tx  ionttn*fd.) 
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THE  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century 

and  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth 

century  are  those  in  which  the  inhabitants 

of  the  earth  are  again  counted  by  some 

of  the  chief  nations  of  the  world. 

The  twelfth  decennial  census  of  the 

• 

United  States  was  compiled  in  1900;  the 
eleventh  British  census  is  being  made  in 
1901.  which  is  also  the  year  for  the  next 
census  of  France;  the  Germans  and  Aus¬ 
trians  were  counted  again  in  1900;  Italy's 
census-year  is  1901;  the  next  census-year 
for  Russia  is  not  fixed. 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  progress 
of  population  which  has  been  made  during 
the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  various  nations  of  the 
World :  to  sec  which  are  the 
nations  that  are  keeping  up  a 
good  supply  of  human  energy 
and  which  those  are  that  are 
falling  behind  in  the  motive- 
power  that  runs  u  nation.  It 
is  also  of  interest  to  use  past 
experience  of  population-growth 
in  the  whole  world  as  a  basis 
for  making  a  forecast  as  to  the 
time  when  the  earth  will  la-  so 
densely  populated  as  to  bring 
about  conditions  akin  to  those 
that  cause  a  crowded  theater  to 
display  the  legend.  “Standing- 
Room  Only.”  During  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  several  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  world's  population  by  reliable 
statisticians,  who  have  based  their  estimates 
upon  census  results  and  upon  less  formal 
enumerations  of  nations.  From  these  I 
quote  tile  following: — 

Population  of  the  World 
»ka»  acthobitt  slmdeb  or  pubkis- 

1810.  .Almanach  de  Gotha  682  millions 

1828  .  .  Balbi .  847 

1845.  .Michelot .  1.009 

1874  ..  Bchm- Wagner  ...  1.891 
1886  .  .  Levasseur .  1.483 

We  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  increase 

expressed  by  these  figures  by  looking  at 
Diagram  No.  1  than  we  can  obtain  from 
inspection  of  the  figures  themselves,  which 
are  beyond  the  limits  within  which  type- 


expressed  numbers  convey  a  definite  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  mind. 

The  heights  of  the  black  columns  in  No. 
1  suggest  very  plainly  the  great  increase 
in  the  world's  population  that  has  occurred 
from  1810  to  1886.  The  big  jump  in 
population  from  the  year  1845  to  the  year 
1874.  which  is  so  noticeable  in  Diagram 
No.  1 .  is  due  to  the  fact  that  un  interval 
of  twenty-nine  years  is  covered  by  this  in¬ 
crease  in  the  world's  population:  an  in¬ 
terval  that  is  very  considerably  longer 
than  any  of  the  other  intervals  of  time 
which  separate  the  other  dates — these  in¬ 
tervals  being: — 

From  1810  to  1828.  .  18  years 
“  1828  to  1  845.  .  27  44 . 

44  1845  to  1874.  .  29  44 

44  1874  to  1886. .  12  44 

The  next  step  is  to  find 
out  what  has  been  the  rate 
of  increase  during  these  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  it  is  the  rate  of 
increase  of  population  that 
must  form  the  basis  for  any 
forecast  from  the  known  past 
into  the  unknown  future — but 
not  necessarily  the  unknowable 
future. 

I  find  that  these  rates  of  in¬ 
crease  in  the  world's  population 
have  been  as  follows: — 

Period  Kate  of  Increase 

During  18f«tol828.  .  12  per  1,000  per  year 
1 828 to  1 845 ..10  “  4  4  4  4  4  4 

“  1845 to  1874.  .II44  “  44  44 

1 874  to  1 886  .  .  6  44  “  4  4  4  4 

Thus,  comparing  these  four  periods  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  see  that  the 
quickest  growth  of  the  world’s  population 
took  place  during  the  first  peri  oil,  1810 
to  1828.  and  that  the  slowest  rate  of 
growth  was  during  the  most  recent  period, 
viz..  1874  to  1886. 

This  result  is  pretty  much  what  one 
would  expect,  for  there  have  been  plain 
signs  in  more  than  one  important  section 
of  the  world's  population  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  dying  century  iucrease 
was  checked — most  notably  in  the  case  of 
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France,  and  with  effects  fully  recognized  as 
injurious  to  France.  But  on  this  score  wc 
shall  see  some  interesting  results  later. 

If  wc  ignore  the  intermediate  periods 
which  we  have  considered,  and  now  turn 
our  Attention  to  the  average  yearly  rate  of 
growth  of  the  world's  population  from  the 
year  1810  to  the  year  1880.  we  find  that 
this  growth  has  l»een  at  the  rate  of  just 
over  10  per  1.000  per  year  during  the 
whole  period. 

In  order  to  make  absolutely  clear  the 
meaning  of  a  population-growth  which 
proceeds  at  the  rate  of  10  per  1,000  |»er 
year.  I  may  say  that  this  is  precisely  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  growth  of  capital  invested 
at  compound  interest  at  a  rate  of  10  per 
1,000,  or  one  per  cent.,  per  year. 

For  example,  the  population  of  the 
world  in  the  rear  1810  was  682  million 

w 

persons,  and  applying  to  this  )>opulation 
our  average  yearly  growth-rate  of  10  |mt 
1.000.  we  find  that  the  population  in 
years  later  than  1810  was  as  follows: — 


Year  Population  oj  the  lloell 

1810  .  .  683,000.000 

1811  . 688.8S0.000 

1812  . Otlo.  708. 200 


and  so  on  until  we  reach  the  year  1886 
with  a  population  of  1.488.000.000. 

Thus,  we  may  take  as  our  unit  of  com¬ 
parison  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the 
world  has  increased  during  the  nineteenth 
century  at  an  average  yearly  rate  of  Hi 
persons  per  1,000  of  the  imputation.  We 
will  now  look  at  the  imputations  of  some 
of  the  lending  nations  of  the  world  and 
sec  how  their  respective  rates  of  growth 
compare  with  this  standard  unit  of  com- 
purison. 

Here  are  the  populations  in  1800.  in 
1830  and  in  1800.  of  eight  nations: —  ' 


Population 

in  the 

Year 

1800 

1850 

1890 

MILUOM* 

*11.1  !•»>. 

MII.LI»X» 

United  States . 

34 

■ 

23 

624 

United  Kingdom  of 

— 

Great  Britain  and 

Ireland . 

13 

274 

374 

Franca* . 

274 

36 

384 

German  v . 

23 

35 

49* 

Austria-Hungary.  . 

25 

32 

40 

Italy . 

17 

24 

30 

Russia . 

35 

68 

92 

Spain . 

104 

144 

mm 

174 

a 

The  above  results  arc  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  and  they  contain  a  meaning  of  vital 
an«l  international  imjwrtanrc.  which  we 
shall  see  as  we  handle  these  facts.  For 
the  purjmsc  of  getting  these  results  into  a 
stronger  light  than  printed  figures  can  give 
to  them.  I  have  shajmd  the  facts  for  1800 
and  for  1890  into  Diagram  No.  2. 

A  mere  glance  at  this  diagiam  shows 
very  strikingly  how  enormous  has  been 
the  growth  of  imputation  in  the  I'nitcd 
States  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Hold* 
ing.  in  1800,  the  very  lowest  place  of  all 
thcM'  eight  nations  in  point  of  population, 
the  I'nitcd  States  has  leaped  up  into  the 
prominent  |K>sition  so  strongly  marked  in 
the  second  part  of  Diagram  No.  2.  and  we 
there  sec  that  now  only  Russia  tops  the 
I'nitcd  States  in  point  of  population. 

How  grimly  significant  are  the  columns 
in  Diagram  No.  2  that  relate  to  the  respect¬ 
ive  populations  of  the  I'nitcd  States  and  of 
Spain  in  1800  and  in  1  890 ! 

Wc  shall  now  see  what  the  rate  of  growth 
has  been  during  1  800  to  18,10,  I860  to 
1890  and  1 800  to  1890.  in  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  these  eight  nations. 

I  arrange  the  nations  in  the  order  of  the 
i|uickest  population-growth  during  1800- 
1890.  These  arc  the  facts:— 

Yearly  Rate  of  Ciowfh  for  1.000  of  Population 


dcmino  i>rnixn  dkhixm 
1800. 70  1860-90  1  800*90 

United  States _ 89  2."*  98 

Russia  . . 14  8  |l 

United  Kingdom .  Hi  8  HI 

Herman)- .  8  8  8 

Italy .  7  0  7 

Austria .  .7  0  0 

S|»ain  .  7  5  0 

France .  0  2  3 


llete  we  m-c  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  that  lowering  column  in  Dia¬ 
gram  No.  2  which  represents  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1890: 
the  imputation  has  lrnen  increasing  during 
the  nineteenth  century  at  an  average 
yearly  rate  of  28  per  1,000,  or.  to  tise  my 
previous  analogy,  at  very  nearly  three  per 
cent,  compound  interest  per  annum — and 
capital  (or  population!  does  increase  vastly 
during  ninety  years  under  such  accumula¬ 
tive  condition  of  growth.  From  54  mill¬ 
ions  in  1800  to  624-  millions  in  1890  is  a 
world's  record,  which  will  probably  never 
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I*  seen  again.  |POpuLATlON |$0O  POPULATION  in  |890  [r*u~)  ,aCk 

Not  one  of  the  -  -  material  to  sup- 

other  nations  9^  plv  her  with 

comes  any-  I  working  encr- 

where  near  to  I  gy  ami  to  keep 

this  rate  of  I  up  her  fight- 

growth  of  the  I  ing  strength, 

United  States.  I  which  even 

Russia  is  a  had  I  now  is  over¬ 
second,  with  62-5  I  weighting  the 

just  over  a  one  I  I  capacity  of 

per  cent,  rate,  I  I  France's  work- 

and  the  British  I  49  I  ing-unit,  upon 

rate  during  I  I  which,  of 

lHOO-lH9t>  I  /g  ■  course,  her 

comes  third,  I  375  Tj.  3851  fighting- unit 

being  exactly  ^  I  I  III  is  sustained, 

one  per  cent.  I  I  I  ^  III  Before  wo 

per  year  23  ^5  I  I  I  II  III  part 

throughout  the  ‘jj  [ •  if  t  III  III  of  our  subject, 

ninety  years. on  '/  E  fj  |i  I  _  I  I  III  which  relates 

the  average.  !£>■“?  H  H  H  i  j  I  I  I  I  III  to  the  “filling- 

A II  these  ■llllll  I  I  I  I  III  of  imli- 

three  nations  "j  L;  ‘jj  .!•  1  I  I  I  I  III  vidua  I  cuun- 

had  a  consider-  I  I  1  >1  *j  ll  3  1  |  |  1_|_  III  tries  of  the 

ably  quicker  S  S  fSttZ**  £  S  «—  world,  we  will 

rate  of  growth  IW.  .  „i--a  r- — i  ^iJ  look  at  a  very 

during  1800-  ihmias  so.  ».  remarkable  re- 

1850  than  during  1850  to  1890.  The  suit  that  comes  out  of  the  facts  we  have 
preceding  statement  of  the  rates  of  growth  been  considering  —  the  great  supremacy 
shows  this  feature  very  plainly.  that  has  been  won  during  the  nineteenth 

Germany,  fourth  in  the  list,  has  hud  century  by  the  Teutonic  race  over  the 
an  equable  and  constant  rate  of  growth  dur-  I .at in  race.  This  striking  result  is  shown 
ing  the  century,  of  8  |ier  1.000  per  year  iu  the  following  statement : — 


— a  curious  illustration  of  the  character-  Pofutaticn  in 

istic  national  trait  of  German  stability.  I  sou  1880  I860  1890 

Italv.  Austria  and  Spain,  all  with  slow  ^  *uaj»**  million,  xiluoxi  ***•*■«"*" 

rati*  of  growth,  show  1ml  slight  variation.  Tcu"hi».  .  «.}  14.J 

either  as  regards  nation  and  nation  or  as  'H!,ns***  i  *  ( 

regards  the  growth  of  each  nation  during  •  ‘Teutons' •  comprise  the  population  of 
the  three  periods  stated.  the  United  States  plus  the  United  King- 

Franco  is  lust  on  our  list,  with  the  very  dom  plus  Germany;  “Latins*'  comprise 
low  rate  of  growth  of  3  per  1.000  per  the  imputation  of  France  plus  Italy  plus 
year  during  1800-1890.  a  rate  which  is  Spain. 

reduced  to  only  2  per  1.000  per  year  We  see  that  in  the  year  1 800  these  Latin 
when  we  look  at  the  more  recent  period,  nations  had  a  considerable  lead  over  the 
1850-1890.  Teutons,  but  before  the  year  1880  was 

This  is  very  serious  for  France.  Her  reached  the  Teutons  had  already  gained  a 
Kuro|>ean  rivals.  Germany  ami  the  United  numerical  superiority  over  the  Latius.  In 
Kingdom,  had  during  the  period  1850-  1 800,  after  another  thirty  years  had  passed, 

1890  a  rate  of  growth  four  times  as  quick  the  lead  of  the  Teutons  was  still  more  pro¬ 
as  France's  poor  rate  of  2  per  1,000  per  nounced.  and  in  1890  they  were  ahead  of 
year,  and  if  this  condition  is  to  continue,  the  Latins  to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
France  will  be  left  completely  behind  in  between  149  millions  and  80  millions — a 
the  struggle  for  existence,  through  sheer  lead  of  03  millions. 
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The  negro  population  of  the  United 
States,  of  about  millions  in  1890,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  Teuton 
stock  in  Australia.  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
no  ]>art  of  which  has  been  included  in  the 
above  statement  of  Teuton  populations. 

At  the  century-end.  1900.  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Germany  was  171  millions  as 
compared  with  80  millions  of  France.  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  other  words,  there  were  526 
of  thesp  Latins  to  every  1.000  of  these 
peoples  of  Teutonic  ra<-e. 

The  Teuton  stock,  using  the 
term  *' 

sense  of  appertaining  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  anil  Germanic  peoples, 
has  most  wonderfully  stamped 
its  mark  upon  the  world  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  if 
the  virile  stability  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  peoples  of  the  earth  bo 
destined  to  impress  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  in  a  similar  fashion 
during  the  process  of  filling  up 
the  earth  and  the  corners  there¬ 
of.  we  shall  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  a  result 
that  may  be  forecast  with  ap¬ 
prox  imate  accuracy  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

...  ,  .  No. /.ntiMi 

Year  /futons  lit  tint  l0MryltOO0 

MILLIONS  MILLIONS  TfMtOHS 

1900.  171  .  90  526 

1980. 958.  105  ....  407 

1960.388.  122  _ 314 

1990.585.  141  _  241 

2000.671.  149  _ 222 

Diagram  No. 

the  extraordinary  numerical 
predominance  of  the  Teutonic  over  the 
Ijitin  that  will  occur  in  the  twentieth 
century  unless  very  material  changes  take 
place  in  the  reproductive  forces  of  these 
two  races.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
us  now  living  will  witness  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  a  forcible  example  of  nat¬ 
ure's  great  law  which  inexorably  enforces 
the  succumbing  of  the  relatively  unfit 
to  the  relatively  fit.  The  working  of 
this  law  is  not  always  to  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  individual  men.  for  the  basis  of 
observation  is  often  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive.  but  taking,  as  we  have  here,  a 


century's  view  of  nations,  we  have  found 
a  concrete  illustration  of  this  law  of  the 
most  striking  kind,  which  must  impress 
itself  upon  everybody  who  pauses  to  con¬ 
sider  what  are  those  vital  and  elemental 
qualities  of  a  nation  or  of  a  race  that  tend 
to  make  such  nation  or  race  relatively  fit 
or  unfit.  The  past  has  l»cen  with  the 
I-atin  race,  the  future  is  for  the  Teuton 
stock,  whose  modern  representatives  are  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany. 


whole.  In  the  year  1 800  there  were  116 
persons  to  every  10  square  miles  of  land  in 
the  world,  and  this  has  increased  during  the 
century  to  a  density  of  308  persons,  or 
nearly  31  persons  to  every  square  mile  of 
land  in  the  world. 

Thus  the  density  of  population  in  the 
United  States  is  materially  less  than  that  of 
the  world  as  a  whole,  despite  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  increase  in  the  density  of  the  United 
States  population  which  has  been  such  a 
marked  feature  of  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  is,  ns  yet, 
plenty  of  room  in  the  United  States. 


Teuton"  in  its  broad 


3  illustrates 


*71 


1*1  AON  A  M  NO.  J. 
LOOKING  IN  to  rilKrCTCNK 


We  have  seen  how  the  population  of  the 
world  has  grown,  and  wc  hnve 
noticed  some  important  changes 
in  the  populations  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  earth.  Wc  will 
now  see  how  the  passing  of  the 
nineteenth  century  hasinfinenccd 
the  amount  of  space  that  is 
available  for  these  populations: 
to  what  extent  the  land  of  the 
earth  is  getting  filled  up. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  filling-up  during 
the  nineteenth  century  has  l>een 
in  the  United  Htates.  In  1  800. 
the  density  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  only  15 
]>crsons  to  every  1 0  square 
miles  of  land:  1$  persons  to 
the  mile.  During  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  its  density  has 
increased  from  15  persons  to 
2  1 4  persons  on  every  1 0  square 
miles  of  land :  a  density  in  the 
year  1 900  of  over  2 1  persons 
to  each  square  mile. 

This  is  a  very  much  quicker 
rate  of  filling  up  the  land  than 
has  occurred  in  the  world  as  a 
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We  shall  now  see  how  some  of  the  other 
nations  have  been  filling  up,  and  in  some 
instances  it  will  become  apparent  that 
this  matter  of  density  of  |>opulnlion — of 
the  filling-up  of  the  land — is  even  at 
the  present  time  much  nearer  to  actu¬ 
ality  than  can  possibly  be  the  ease  in  the 
United  States  for  a  very  long  term  of 
years. 

Ten  nations  are  compared  in  Diagram 
No.  4  ns  regards  their  degrees  of  density  of 
population  in  the  year  1900,  the  number 
of  persons  to  one  square  mile  of  laud  being 
in  each  case  the  unit  of  comparison. 

Some  remarkable  differences  are  dis¬ 
played  by  this  diagram.  There  is  huge 
Russia  with  a  scanty  population  of  only  15 
persona  to  the  mile,  and  at  the  other  end 
of  the  list  comes  little  Belgium  parked 
with  572  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  ten  nations  here  compared  come  in 
the  following  order  in  point  of  density  of 
population,  the  least- populated  countries 
coming  first: — 

Xo.  of  Per  son  t  to  One 
Square  Mile  of  /-and 


1 .  Russia .  15 

2.  United  States .  21 

а.  China .  95 

4.  Spain .  96 

5.  France .  186 

б.  Germany .  263 

7.  Italy .  289 

8.  United  Kingdom .  339 

0.  Holland .  411 

10.  Belgium . 572 


The  three  great  countries  at  the  head  of 
this  list  have  plenty  of  room  left  for 
the  future  expausiou  of  their  res|>ective 
populations.  But  when  we  look  at  the  end 
of  the  list,  we  see  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
Holland  and  Belgium  are  already  showing 
signs  of  becoming  tilled — especially  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium.  The  Dutch,  by  their 
indomitable  perseverance  and  engineering 
skill,  have  literally  pulled  their  country 
out  of  the  encroaching  sea.  and  now  they 
have  iu  hand  a  vast  scheme  to  reclaim  I 
don't  know  how  many  square  miles  from 
the  menacing  Zuyder  Zee  by  the  titanic 
process  of  filling  up  the  sea  and  so 
turning  the  part  reclaimed  into  habitable 
land.  The  pressure  of  population  must 
certainly  be  felt  both  in  Holland  and  iu 
Belgium. 


MA'.KAM  NO  4. 

THK  DENSITY  OK  FOl'UUTION  IN  I</»  SHOWN  HY 
THE  Nt'MHKK  OK  PERSONS  TO  ONE  SQUARE  MILK. 


WHEN  WILL  THE  WORLD  BE  FULL  f 


We  have  now  to  look  into  the  future, 
and  ascertain  when  the  world  will  l»e  full. 
I  propose  to  take  as  equivalent  to  ••full" 
a  population  of  1,000  |>ersons  to  each 
square  mile  of  land  in  the  world:  this  is 
a  density  of  population  which  is  not  far 
short  of  being  twice  that  of  the  thickly 
masse 1 1  population  of  Belgium — 572  jhtsohs 
to  the  square  mile. 

At  this  rate  of  1,000 
persons  to  every  square 
mile  of  land  on  the 
earth,  the  space  for 
each  person  would  Im\ 
on  the  average,  less 
than  two-thirds  of  an 
acre  apiece,  or  a 
square -shaped  land- 
space  each  side  of 
which  measures  only 
5 5. 5  yards.  This  aver¬ 
age  land -s pace  for 
each  person  living 
in  the  world  would 
have  to  suffice  for  all 
purposes:  agriculture, 
mining,  roads,  houses, 
parks,  railways, 
factories,  ct  cetera, 
and  thus  an  average 
density  of  world - 
population  that  is 
equal  to  1,000  per¬ 
sons  per  mile  of  land 
may  he  regarded,  not 
inappropriately,  as 
equivalent  to  the 
world's  taring  full. 

If  we  apply  to  the  future  growth  of  the 
world's  population  the  rate  of  increase 
that  has  obtained  during  the  nineteenth 
century — one  person  jier  hundred  per  year 
— we  obtain  the  following  forecast : — 

Million*  of  .Vo.  of  Persons 


)  'ear  Person *  One  Square  Mile 

1000 .  1,000  or _  01 

2000 .  4.328  or -  83 

2100 .  11,706  or  ...  225 

2200 .  31.002  or _  000 


2250 .  52.073  or -  1.001 


As  there  are  52  millions  of  square  miles 
of  land  on  the  earth,  and  as  we  are  to 
consider  1,000  persons  to  each  square  mile 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  world's  being  full, 
it  follows  that  we  want  a  world-population 
of  52.000  millions  of  persons  to  fulfil  this 
condition. 

A  glance  at  the  above  statement  of 

growth  in  the  world's 
|H»pulation  shows  that 
the  necessary  growth 
from  1.600  millions 
in  the  year  1000 
to  the  52,000  mill¬ 
ions  of  persons  wanted 
for  our  purpose  will 
eventuate  in  the 
year  2  2  5  0 ,  a  I  m os  t 
three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ahead  of 
the  presotit  time, 
when,  as  the  illus¬ 
tration  suggests,  it 
may  be  necessary  to 
hang  out  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that 
the  world  is  full  to 
the  utmost  limit. 

At  the  present 
time,  the  density  of 
population  in  the 
world  is  about  1  \ 
times  that  of  the 
population  of  the 
United  States.  In 
the  year  of  2000, 
the  density  of  the 
world -population  will 
still  be  considerably  under  the  present 
density  of  China  or  of  Spain;  in  the 
year  of  2 1 00.  however,  this  density  will 
lie  on  the  track  of  Germany's  present 
density  of  population,  and  will  have 
passed  the  present  density  of  France;  while 
in  the  rear  2200.  the  density  of  world- 
population  will  have  gone  beyond  the 
present  high  density  of  Belgium's  popula¬ 
tion:  and  in  the  year  of  2250.  there  will  lie 
1.000  persons  to  every  square  mile  of  land 
in  the  earth  ami  the  world  will  be  full. 
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THE  REJUVENATION  OF  EGYPT. 

B»  Frederick  A.  Talbot. 


THIRTY  centuries  ago  Egypt  was  the 
dominant  country  of  the  earth.  Even 
Koine  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  was  iusig- 
uiticant  in  comparison  with  the  land  of  the 
Nile  *lu rinir  the  ejHirh  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Under  the  administration  of  Joseph  the 
Hebrew,  the  country  experienced  a  term 
of  exceptional  prosperity.  It  became  the 
granary  and  garden  of  the  world.  The 
fertility  of  the  land  was  remarkable  and 
the  product  prolific,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
three,  and  occasionally  four,  crops  could 


1m*  raised  in  one  season.  This  state  of 
alTairs  is  due  to  natural  conditions.  While 
Egypt  proper  is  parched  and  dry  beneath 
the  torrid  summer  sun.  the  country  in 
which  the  •Nile  has  its  source  experiences 
heavy  rainfalls,  causing  the  river  to  rise 
to  a  high  level.  As  the  river  in  flood 
pursues  its  course  through  the  upper 
reaches,  it  gathers  up  millions  of  tons  of 
rich  mud  and  silt,  which  it  carries  along 
with  it  toward  the  sea.  During  its  prog¬ 


ress  through  Egypt,  owing  to  its  abnormally 
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high  level,  the 
river  overflows 
ils  hanks  ami 
floods  l he  im¬ 
mediately  sur- 
r  o  u  n  ding 
region,  which, 
w  h  e  n  the 
water  recedes, 
is  covere d 
with  the  val¬ 
uable  allu¬ 
vium  brought 
down  by  the 
river.  This 
soil  is  heavily 

w 

impregnated 

.  with  the  sub- 
£ 

/.  stances  pccul- 

*  iarly  condu- 
f  rive  to  fruitful 

*  agriculture, 
r  A  com  prehen* 
^  si vc  evidence 
2  of  this  fact  is 

*  offered  by  the 
5  w  o  n  d  c  r  f  u  I 
l  fertility  of  the 

*  land  at  the 
<  delta  of  the 

*  Nile,  which  is 
composed  en* 

5  tircly  of  this 
5  mud  and  silt, 
x  Under  these 
i  circumstances 
5  it  is  apparent 
that,  if  the 
areas  i  n  u  n  - 
dated  by  the 
Nile  while  iu 
flood  were  ex¬ 
tended,  the 
productive 
capacity  of  the 
country  would 
be  extensively 
augment  c  d . 

While  .Joseph 
was  in  power 
he  partially 
realized  this 
scheme:  he 
const  ructed 
several  canals 
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leading  from  the  Nile  to  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  country,  thus  converting;  them 
into  fertile  districts.  When  the  reign  of  the 
Pharaohs  ended  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  declined,  these  waterways  were 
permitted  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  were  tilled  up  with  the 
desert  sand.  One  of  these  channels,  how¬ 
ever,  the  largest  work  of  its  kind  ever  con¬ 
structed  in  Egypt,  known  as  the  Hahr- 
Yusuf — which  interpreted  means  Water  of 
Joseph — is  still  extant,  and  remains  an 


the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  double  the 
cultivable  area  of  the  delta.  Subsequent 
rulers  of  Egypt  have  also  recognized  this 
salient  fact  and  have  striven  to  utilize  and 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  water¬ 
way.  Hut  the  ruined  finances  of  the 
country  have  militated  against  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  such  a  I'topia.  It  is  true  that  one 
ruler,  Mehemet  Ali.  endeavored  to  bring 
the  scheme  to  a  successful  issue.  In  this 
instance  he  was  actuated  by  purely  selfish 
motives,  for  he  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  the 


A  HOMAN  OHM  MICK  CONMJMrC  TWO  ON  A  MOItKL  INVKMMOOVKM  HVK  1HOISANO  VHAMK  AOO. 


enduring  monument  to  the  enterprise  and 
astuteness  of  the  Israelite. 

For  the  last  thirty  centuries,  however. 
Egypt  has  remained  in  a  moribund  condi¬ 
tion.  Her  finances  have  l»ecu  at  a  low- 
ebb.  simply  liecausc  the  developments  of 
the  industries  of  the  country  were  meager 
and  stationary.  “The  Nile  is  Egypt,  and 
Egypt  is  the  Nile.”  Without  the  river 
the  country  could  not  possibly  exist.  Even 
the  great  Napoleon  stated  that  the  salvation 
of  Egypt  lay  in  the  Nile  ami  suggested 
the  construction  of  a  huge  dam  near  Cairo. 


sugar-  ami  cot  ton -growing  industries,  and 
he  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
if  the  cultivable  area  of  land  were  doubled, 
his  |M-rsonal  income  would  Ik*  considerably 
increased. 

Mehemet  Ali  secured  the  services  of  a 
prominent  French  engineer  to  carry  out 
his  schemes.  Two  Imrrages  were  erected, 
one  at  the  D.imietta  and  the  other  at  the 
Rosetta  branch  of  the  river.  The  French 
engineer,  subsequently  known  ns  Mongol 
Itey.  prepared  his  plans,  which  received 
the  approval  of  Mehemet  Ali.  and  the  work 
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was  commenced.  The  design  of  the  dura 
suggested  by  the  engineer  consisted  of  an 
extensive  viaduct  of  arches,  very  artistic  in 
appearance  but  deficient  in  solidity  and 
stability.  The  engineer  was  further  handi¬ 
capped  in  his  work  by  the  limited  financial 
support  accorded  to  him  and  the  supply 
of  unskilled  enforced  lalxir.  The  natives 
were  torn  from  their  homes  and  compiled 
to  work,  us  the  Israelites  had  been  three 
thousand  years  before,  under  the  sting  of 
the  driver's  whip.  The  work  occupied 
no  less  than  twenty  years,  since  the  walls 
were  continually  washed  away  or  rendered 
iusccurc  by  the  periodical  risings  of  the 
river.  When  the  dam  was  finally  completed 
and  the  sluices  were  cloned  at  high  Nile, 
the  pressure  of  the  pent-up  water  was  too 
great  for  the  barrage  to  resist,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  structure  cracked  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  slipped  bodily  forward  and  displayed 
ominous  evidence  of  collapsing  totally. 
Mad  such  a  catastrophe  happened,  the 
damage  to  life  and  properly  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  would  have  lieeo  appall¬ 
ing.  The  sluices  were  opened  in  frantic 
haste  and  the  dammed  water  rapidly  cs- 


caped.so  that  ima  short  time  the  river  had 
resumed  its  normal  level.  By  this  means 
the  structure  was  saved,  but  its  utility  was 
completely  nullified.  The  French  engi¬ 
neer  hastily  left  the  scene  and  was  not 
discovered  again  for  several  years.  lie 
was  then  found  in  Cairo,  utterly  ruined  and 
in  a  starving  condition.  He  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  British  government  officials, 
and  through  their  influence  he  was  awarded 
an  annuity  as  a  compensation  for  the  work 
he  had  accomplished,  which  resulted  in  a 
dismal  failure  not  so  much  through  the 
fault  of  the  engineer  ns  through  insufficiency 
of  funds  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Egyptian 
campaign  and  the  routing  of  the  dervish 
rebel.  Arabi.  by  the  British,  several  promi¬ 
nent  engineers  were  dispatched  from  IjSdia 
to  Egypt  to  examine  the  Cairo  dams  and 
to  restore  them  if  possible.  One  expert 
suggested  that,  instead  of  spending  a  small 
fortune  in  restoration,  a  few  thousand 
dollars  should  be  devoted  to  their  complete 
destruction  by  explosives.  Sir  John 
Fowler,  the  well-known  British  civil  engi¬ 
neer,  however,  stated  that  the  expenditure 
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of  about  five  million  dollars  would  render 
the  Immures  serviceable.  Sir  Colin  Mon- 
crielT.  assisted  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  a  talented 
civil  enirineer,  offered  to  undertake  the 
work  for  half  that  sum.  His  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  work  was  successfully 
carried  out.  When  the  piers  of  Moiled 
Bey's  creation  were  examined,  they  were 
found  to  lx*  minus  foundation*!  No  wonder 
they  slipped  away  under  the  enormous 
pressure  of  the  dammed  water.  Mr.  Will- 
cocks  l>o red  Ixuicath  the  piers  and  con¬ 
structed  a  solid  foundation  for  them  in 
the  river-bed,  while  the  structures  were 
thoroughly  overhauled,  braced  together 
and  strengthened  wherever  any  signs  of 
weakness  were  apparent.  When  the  work 
was  completed,  they  |»erformed  their 
functions  thoroughly  and  have  continued 
to  do  so  for  the  past  twelve  years.  The 
cultivable  area  of  the  land  at  the  delta  has 
thus  been  considerably  extended,  and  the 
money  expended  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  barrages  has  been  adequately  repaid. 

In  view  of  the  signal  success  that  had 
attended  the  restoration  of  the  Cairo 
barrages.  Lord  Cromer  turned  his  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  similarly  storing  the 


Nile  for  Upper  Egypt.  Mr.  Willcocks, 
who  now  had  firmly  established  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  greatest  of  irrigation  engineers, 
was  dispatched  upon  an  expedition  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  Nile  for  one  thousand  miles. 
Several  years  were  occupied  in  this  work, 
and  he  prepared  five  alternate  schemes. 
But  at  this  juncture  matters  came  to  a 
deadlock.  The  French  were  assisting  in 
the  international  control  of  the  country, 
and  they  thwarted  the  British  in  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  their  scheme  by  refusing  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  necessary  funds.  Mr.  Will- 
cocks.  disgusted  at  this  turn  of  affairs  and 
disheartened  by  the  apparent  wasting  of 
many  years  in  the  survey,  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Lord  Cromer,  however,  despite  the 
hopeless  outlook,  was  convinced  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  would 
be  discovered,  and  his  anticipations  were 
soon  fulfilled. 

The  celerity  with  which  the  contract 
for  this  great  enterprise  was  carried  out 
reads  like  a  ronitincc.  A  conclave  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  London,  aware  (pf  Lord  Cromer’s 
dilemma  and  recognizing  the  true  import 
of  his  perspicacity,  approached  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Baker,  the  celebrated  engineer  and 
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twenty-five  million  dollars,  and  the  pay  - 
incut  of  this  sum  was  to  lie  spread  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  This  signifies  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  hut  the 
revenue  from  the  extra  water-supply  thus 
furnished  would  amount  to  about  two 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  government 
approved  of  the  plans,  the  contract  was 
signed,  and  operations  were  immediately 
commenced.  Only  four  days  elapsed  from 
the  time  the  London  men  approached  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir  John  A  ini  until 
the  signing  of  the  contract. 

The  scope  of  the  project  was  to  erect 


of  the  British  Academy  and  vigorously  agi¬ 
tated  against  such  wanton  destruction.  The 
Egyptian  government  endeavored  to  satisfy 
these  petitioners  by  reducing  tin?  height 

of  the  reservoir  hv  almost  one-half,  that  is 

• 

to  say.  to  sixty-five  feet.  By  this  means, 
although  the  island  of  Phihe  itself  will  be 
submerged,  together  with  the  walls  and 
lower  ruins,  the  higher  temples  will  stand 
hIhivc  water  and  will  thus  lie  accessible  by 
boat. 

The  river  at  Assouan  is  over  a  mile  in 
width,  and  the  dam  stretches  from  the 
right  to  the  left  bank,  a  total  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  quarter.  It  consists  of  a  solid 


designer  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  Sir  John 
Aird,  the  hend  of  the  famous  firm  of  con¬ 
tractors.  and  laid  before  them  their  scheme 
for  accomplishing  the  work.  Both  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir  John  Aird  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  suggestion,  and  the  necessary 
capital  with  which  to  commence  o|>cra- 
lions  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Ernest  Cassel, 
the  well-known  London  financier.  These 
three  gentlemen  then  hurried  to  (’airo  and 
offered  to  build  for  the  government  two 
huge  dams  ami  a  numlier  of  canals,  asking 
that  they  be  paid  not  a  single  penny  until 
the  work  had  been  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  undertaking  would  amount  to 


two  huge  dams  across  the  river  at  Assouan 
and  Assiout  respectively.  By  this  means 
two  great  reservoirs  would  be  created  from 
which  it  would  be  |>ossiblo  to  irrigate  the 
country.  In  the  scheme  suggested  by  Mr. 
Willcocks.  he  advocated  the  erection  of 
the  dam  at  Assouan  to  store  up  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  re¬ 
alization  of  this  scheme  would  have  resulted 
in  the  complete  submersion  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  and  beautiful  island  of  Phihe.  whose 
ruined  temples  and  ancient  inscriptions  are 
so  dear  to  tourists.  Such  an  act  of  van¬ 
dalism  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the 
prominent  Egyptologists,  who  gathered 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  president 
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wall  of  granite  rising  ninety  feet  above  the 
level  of  low  Nile,  and  is  aln»ut  sixty  feet 
in  width  at  the  summit.  A  roadway  will 
he  constructed  along  the  top.  thus  alTording 
a  means  of  communication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  river.  To  carry  out  the 
construction  of  this  cvclopcan  dam,  the 
channels  of  the  river  had  to  Ik*  diverted 
to  permit  the  excavation  of  a  huge  trench 
to  carry  the  foundations  to  support  the 
8U|H-rstrueture.  The  trench  was  excavated 
through  the  solid  granite  rock  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  l»ed  of  the  river  and  was  one 


Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  hail  it  not 
Ih-cii  for  this  invention,  or  one  similar  to 
it.  the  undertaking  could  never  have  been 
realized. 

By  the  means  of  Mr.  Stoney's  patent, 
notwithstanding  the  massive  nature  of  the 
machinery,  the  heavy  weight  of  the  steel 
doors  and  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
dammed  water,  a  small  lever  which  a  child 
can  work  serves  to  actuate  the  whole 
mechanism  easily  and  readily.  The  in¬ 
ventor  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  employment  of  his  wonderful  inven- 


h  ii  ml  red  feet  wide  by  ns  many  deep.  In 
some  places,  where  it  was  considered  that 
the  water  might  possibly  escape,  the  foun¬ 
dations  were  carried  to  an  even  greater 
depth.  This  huge  trench  was  then  filled 
with  concreted  rubble,  thus  producing  a 
huge  solid  bed  of  rock.  Upon  this  have 
been  erected  the  granite  piers  for  the 
sluices  and  supporting  the  viaduct.  The 
dam  is  pierced  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  sluices. 

The  enormous  steel  doors  with  which 
these  sluices  arc  equipped  are  constructed 
upon  the  lafe  Mr.  F.  M.  Stoney’s  patent. 


lion  in  this  gigantic  achievement,  though 
it  has  liocn  in  use  for  some  years  past  at 
the  Richmond  Weir  on  the  River  Thames. 
One  of  these  sluices  was  set  up  in  the 
barrage  at  Cairo,  and  its  efficiency  was 
tirmlv  established  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Cromer  and  the  inventor  himself. 

This  dam  at  Assouan  will  store  up  over 
one  billion  tons  of  water.  It  will  form  a 
huge  lake  over  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
in  length — that  is  to  say.  the  effect  will 
be  appreciable  upon  either  side  of  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
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incessantly  night  anil  day.  since  it  wns  im¬ 
perative  that  it  should  pushed  forward 
with  all  possible  speed,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
pulsory  cessation  of  labor  for  several  weeks 
during  the  time  the  Nile  is  in  flood.  Some 
eight  thousand  live  hundred  natives  have 
been  employed  upon  the  task,  working  in 
day  and  night  shifts. 

Tha  granite  blocks  of  which  this  dam 
is  constructed  have  been  excavated  from 
the  same  quarries  that  supplied  the  stone 
for  the  temples  of  Phi  la*  and  (’leopatm's 
Needle.  Indeed,  many  of  the  bliwks  bear 
the  marks  of  the  wedges  employed  thirty 
centuries  ago.  The  stone  is  transported 
by  natives  from  the  quarries  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  railway,  which  carries  it  to  the  scene 
of  operations  at  the  dam. 

At  Assiout,  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 


dred  miles  distant  from  Assouan  nearer 
Cairo,  a  smaller  reservoir  is  being  con¬ 
structed.  but  in  many  ways  this  dam  is 
more  remarkable  than  tin*  gigantic  work  at 
Assouan.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remat k- 
able  engineering  achievements  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  the  case  of  the  Assouan 
dam  the  engineers  excavated  the  river  to  a 
great  depth  to  obtain  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  masonry  sujM-rstructure.  but  in  the 
Assiout  weir  the  dam  is  built  upon  the  bed 
of  the  river  itself.  No  excavations  have 
In-cn  made,  and  the  foundations  do  not 
rest  upon  rock.  Mr.  VVillcocks.  when  he¬ 
re-paired  and  restored  the  Cairo  barrage, 
conclusively  proved  that  a  permanent  floor 
could  be  laid  down  uj»on  the  bed  of  a 
river,  sufficiently  stable  to  support  rigidly 
any  masonry  that  might  Ik-  built  upon  it. 
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without  any  danger  of  the  entire  structure 
slipping  away  under  the  pressure  of  the 
pent-up  water.  This  principle  hns  been 
adopted  in  the  Assiout  weir  with  conspicu¬ 
ous  success.  A  masonry  and  concrete  floor, 
ten  feet  in  thickness  by  eighty-seven  feet 
in  width,  hns  been  laid  down  upon  the 
bed  of  the  Nile  forty  feet  below  low- water 
level.  The  length  of  the  dam  is  almut 
half  n  mile,  and  it  is  provided  with  one 
hundred  and  eleven  sluice-gates.  The 
masonry  superstructure  is  as  solid  and  as 
massive  in  proportion  its  that  at  Assouan. 
To  obviate  any  possibility  of  the  substruct¬ 
ure  being  undermined  by  percolating  water, 
cast-iron  sheet  piles  have  been  driven  into 
the  river-bed  thirteen  feet  below  the  sub¬ 
structure  on  both  up-  and  down-stream 
sides.  The  purpose  of  this  reservoir  is  to 


supply  sufficient  water  for  the  Ihruhimich 
Canal.  On  the  western  side  of  the  weir  is  a 
navigation -lock  fifty  feet  in  width,  so  that 
the  traffic  of  the  river  is  not  impeded.  ' 
These  new  dams  will  add  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  to  the  cultivable  area 
of  Egypt,  the  value  of  which  will  amount 
to  about  four  hundred  million  dollars. 
By  this  it  will  lie  seen  that  Egypt  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Prop¬ 
erly  controlled,  the  land  of  the  Nile  should 

l*e  the  richest  count rv  in  the  world.  The 

• 

construction  of  the  Nile  dams  constitutes 
the  greatest  engineering  achievement  the 
world  hns  ever  seen,  and  will  remain  ns 
|M-rmanent  n  monument  of  the  British  occu- 
pation  of  the  country  ns  the  Pyramids  are 
of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  land 
of  the  Nile  under  the  Pharaohs. 


TI1K  AKT  OF  MAKE  I'P. 

IIV  >•  l>| T II  I>AVIOI 


THAT  Iteauty  is  till*  touchstone  of 
dramatic  talent  Iias  l*een  proved 
abundnntly.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
tlmt  no  woman  has  ever  achieved  a  great 
dramatic  success  with  l>cauty  as  her  only 
possession,  yet  to  tin*  arinw*  who  were 
!»«•  mt  if  id  the  public  1ms  forgiven  much. 

To  the  actresses 
who  $ermnl  lienu- 
liful.  rather.  And 
this  is  the  saving 
grace  of  the  plain: 
That,  in  the  scene, 
to  seem  beautiful 
is  to  Ik*  beautiful; 
to  seem  young  is  to 
Ik*  young.  There 
have  l»ecn  **  pro¬ 
fessional  lieauties'* 
to  whom  the  foot¬ 
lights  were  as  an 


enchant meut .  easting  over  them  a  magic 
s|m*II  of  beauty  ;  beauties  in  whom, 
viewed  by  the  cold  light  of  day.  could  Ik* 
found  scant  vestige  of  comeliness.  There 
have  been  many  youthful  dramatic  heroines 
well  stricken  in  years;  ingenues  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  Meet  her  on  the  boulevards, 
in  the  streets,  even  in  her  own  boudoir, 
and  look  for  Anna  Held's  much-talkod-of 
••iMMiuty.”  You  will  not  find  it.  It  is 
but  the  creation  of  the  artistic  hand,  the 
make-up  Ini\  and  the  footlights.  Of  course, 
there  are  types  of  lieauty  for  which  stage 
art  can  do  little,  faces  which  in  coloring 
and  classical  purity  of  feature  have  little 
to  demand  front  artificial  aid.  They  are. 
however,  exceedingly  rate. 

In  that  it  is  a  potent  factor  in  creating 
this  illusion  of  Iteauty,  make-up  is  an 
essential  portion  of  the  histrionic  ait.  An 
actress'  success  in  a  play  has  been  marred 
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by  the  proportion  of  red  to  white  in  her 
faciul  make-up. 

The  make-up  Ih>x  can  work  wonders 
even  with  the  most  ordinary  of  physical 
foundations  to  work  upon.  Make-up  is  to 
the  actor's  face  what  costume  is  to  his 
lioily,  u  means  of  deconit  ion  or  • i  disguise, 
as  the  case  may  require.  When  used  as  a 
disguise,  as  an  uid  to  the  actor's  assuming 
this  or  that  character  and  concealing  his 
own  personal  identity  from  the  s|>ectntor, 
it  becomes  what  is  known  ns  “character" 
make-up.  and  forms  an  important  element 


in  the  art  of  the  “character"  actor.  As  a 
decoration  it  is  in  requisition  by  nil  actors 
and  actresses,  and.  as  such,  it  is  known  as 
“straight"  make-up. 

The  face  of  every  actress — or  actor — 
who  goes  upon  the  stage  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity.  be*  made  up  with  paint  and  powder 
and  pencil,  else  in  the  glare  of  the  lime¬ 
light  it  would  assume  an  as|N*ct  of  ghastly 
pallor.  A  chaotic  disarray  of  grease¬ 
paints  and  cosmetics,  rouge-paws,  |»owder- 
puffs  and  eyelash  quills.  French  powders 
and  Oriental  creams,  litters  the  dressing- 
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brown,  or  black,  ami  used 

emphasizing  certain  lines  in 

face.  Black  cosmetic  is  used 

the  brunette  actress  to  throw 

shadow  about  her  eyes,  blue 

her  fairer  sister.  Some  nct- 

use  blue  above  the  eye 

black  beneath.  Face-rouge  • 

of  a  deeper  red  is  used  by  the 

brunette  than  bv  the  blonde. 

• 

The  fare- powder  used  for  make¬ 
up  is  coarse  and  heavy;  in  color 
it  is  of  white  or  flesh-color,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  complexion  of  the 
actress  using  it. 

A  good  make-up  is  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  artist  in  expression/* 
To  make  up  well  is  not  a  simple 
matter.  The  technique  epi- 
* *toyed  by  the  actress  in  painting 
picture  face  upon  her  own  is 
<e  that  employed  by  the  artist 
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table  of  every  actress,  even 
though  she  use  only  a 
“straight"  make-up.  This 
form  of  artificial  facial  ex¬ 
pression,  infinitely  less 
Complex  though  it  is  than 
“character"  make-up.  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  cold- 
cream;  white  grease  paint; 
two  shades  of  flesh -colored 
grease-paint,  a  pale  tint  and 
a  darker;  dry  rouge;  lip 
rouge;  Mack  cosmetic,  ami 
face -powder.  It  is  not  the 
dainty  little  cold-cream  vial 
of  the  boudoir  that  one  sees 
on  the  actress’  dressing- 
table.  but  an  ample  jar. 
often  indeed  a  can.  The 
grease-paint  comes  in  sticks, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  man’s  thumb  to  tluit  of  a 
lead  pencil  ;  the  slender, 
pcucii-likc  sticks  being  of 
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in  {minting  a  face  upon  canvas.  The 
principles  involved  iu  painting  arc  the 
principles  which  guide  the  artist  in  make¬ 
up.  Is  any  part  of  the  face  to  1m* 
brought  into  prominence?  A  touch  of 
white  is  given.  On  the  contrary,  a  coat 
of  dark  grease-paint  given  to  an  unduly 
prominent  feature  throws  that  feature  into 
shadow  and  the  desired  incon>picuitv. 
The  application  of  red  givi-s  an  illusion  of 
fullness  to  too  obvious  hollows. 

The  process  of  making  up  “straight” 


is  as  follows:  The  actress  first  applies  a 
liberal  coat  of  cold-cream  to  her  face,  rub¬ 
bing  it  well  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  so 
that  the  grease-paint  and  rouge  to  follow 
it  may  not  injure  her  natural  complexion. 
Next  follows  the  application  of  the  flesh- 
colored  grease-) mint,  the  darker  shade  to 
the  nose,  the  paler  to  the  rest  of  the  face. 
This  slight  darkening  of  the  nose  is  on  the 
theory  that  that  feature,  presenting  itself 
nearest  to  the  audience,  is  apt  to  appear 
unduly  large,  just  as  a  hand  or  foot  com- 
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ill};  nearest  to  a  camera  will  present  an  ab- 
nornmlly  large  appearance  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Not  infrequently  one  hears  the 
remark  made  coneerning  an  actress  who  is 
careless  about  her  make-up.  "Why.  what 
an  immense  nose!”  In  point  of  fact,  the 
aspect  of  size  may  he  due  simply  to  over- 
whiteness.  There  is  a  certain  type  of  face 
in  the  making  up  of  which  the  darker 
grease-paint  may  he  applied  with  advan¬ 
tageous  effect  to  the  sides  of  the  face  just 
beyond  the  cheekbones.  The  type  referred 
to  is  that  known  as  the  "platter- faced” — 
the  most  difficult  type  of  face  to  make  up 
attractively.  The  shadows  thus  thrown 
on  either  side  of  the  face  at  the  line  of  its 
greatest  breadth  will  do  much  to  soften 
the  ugly  aspect  of  flatness  and  broadness. 
After  the  application  of  the  grease  paint 
the  face  ap|>ears  a  perfect  blank,  but  in 
two  tints  of  flesh -color.  A  thick  layer  of 
powder  is  now  laid  on.  and  the  rouge- paw 
passed  very  lightly  over  the  entire  face,  so 
that  there  may  be  nothing  aggressively 


white  about  the  make-up.  The 
cheeks  are  then  given  their  bright 
coat  of  rouge.  If  they  are  too 
plump,  the  lower  halves  of  them 
are  slightly  darkened  previous  to 
applying  the  rouge.  If  too  thin, 
an  effect  of  fullness  is  produced 
by  emphasizing  the  principal  line 
al *out  the  mouth  with  the  dark- 
brown  pencil  and  leaving  just 
beyond  this  line  a  narrow  rim  of 
while.  Next  in  process  come  the 
eyes.  A  portion  of  black  cosmetic 
:>  scrajied  off  the  stick  ami  placed 
in  a  tiny,  spoon- like  vessel,  which 
is  held  above  the  gas  flame  until 
the  cosmetic  is  melted.  In  this 
liquid  form  the  cosmetic  is 
applied  to  the  eyelashes  with 
what  is  known  as  an  *' eye¬ 
lash-quill.  ”  and  as  the  drop 
applied  to  each  separate  lash 
runs  down  and  forms  into  a 
I*  ad  at  the  end,  the  process  is 
called  beading  the  eyelashes.” 
When  the  cosmetic  is  cool  ami 
partially  set.  it  is  used  in  drawing 
u  heavy  dark  line  at  the  edge  of 
the  eyelids  both  above  and  be¬ 
neath  the  eye.  The  lines,  meet¬ 
ing  al 
outside 


eyed  effect. 

dab  of  lip  rouge 
added  in  the  conn 
of  each  eye  to 
an  expression  of 
brilliance.  The  in 
gC-nue  produces 
expression  of 
limpid. 

innocence  by  insert 
ing  a  line  of 
directly  below  the 
eye  just  above  tin- 
lower  lashes.  The 
actress  who  |m»sscs- 
es  au  exceedingly 
small  eye  frequent l> 
makes  it  up  by 
painting  in  the  en¬ 
tire  hollow  below 
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with  blue  grease-paint  The  nose  may  be 
either  shortened  or  lengthened,  according 
to  the  character  of  its  imperfections.  The 
former  may  be  accomplished  by  a  slight 
darkening  of  the  end  just  above  the  nos¬ 
trils;  the  latter,  by  drawing  a  white  line 
down  the  center  of  the  nose,  ami  on  either 
side  of  thisnnotherof 
bluish-gray  tint.  The 
nose  which  is  too 
broad  is  helped  by 
bringing  the  rouge 
of  the  cheeks  well  up 
on  the  sides;  next, 
a  thick  layer  of 
powder  is  laid  over 
the  entire  make-up. 
and  the  whole  is 
well  blended  with 
the  stilT  "blending- 
brush."  The  last 
touch  to  the  actress* 
facial  make-up 
that  given  to  the  li 
in  the  application  of 
the  brilliant- 
tinted  lip  rouge, 
necessarily  so 
vivid  to  give  the 
contrast  to  the 
exaggerated 
tints  of  the  rest 
of  the  face.  The 
actress  who  is  afflicted  with 
a  scrawny  neck  will  paint 
all  the  lines  ami  hollows 
with  white  grease-paint,  con 
ccnling  the  artifice  with  i 
thick  layer  of  powder. 

Again,  it  becomes  imccs 
sary  for  players  wh  •  have  d 
cided  that 
their  faces 
s  h  o  u  Id  be 
pictures  to 
decide  from 
what  part  of 
the  theater 
such  works  of 
art  are  to  be 
viewed.  Hence  one  finds,  in  the  third-rate 
theater,  where  the  actor  "plays  to  the 
gallery."  that  he  is  made  up  in  much 
more  vivid  coloring  than  he  who  plays  to 
the  pit. 


WILLI  A! 


NOKMIS  IN 

THU  KING 


Skill  in  creating  "character"  make-up  is 
a  rare  kind  of  genius,  and  among  those  who 
possess  it  May  Hobson  is  unique.  Aside 
from  her  appearance  in  "Are  You  a 
Mason?"  in  which  Miss  Hobson  played 
the  part  of  an  elderly  woman,  she  has 
scarcely  shown  her  natural  face  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  the  gallery  of 

"slavers"  which  she  has 
• 

created  for  us.  ami  under 
such  semblances  of  gro- 
tesquery  and  antiquity  ns 
sh«*  created  in  "Foregone 
Conclusions."  "The  Con- 
uerors"  and  "Lord  and 
Lady  Algy,"  her  face  was 
distorted  until  it  became 
a  freak,  a  carica¬ 
ture.  That  Miss 
Hobson  is  a 
fresh,  handsome 
woman,  with  a 
fair  face  and 
spnrkling  eves, 
one  would  never 
guess  from  seeing 
h  c r  upon  the 
stage.  The  art  of 
•’making  up 
ugly"  is  consum¬ 
mate.  Her  suc¬ 
cess  ns  "Little 
I’oulette. "  the  an¬ 
tiquated  Parisian 
ballet -dancer  in  "The  Conquer¬ 
ors."  was  duplicated  last  season 
in  "Lady  Hunt  worth's  Experi¬ 
ment."  in  which  Miss  Hobson's 
excruciatingly  funny  make-up  ex¬ 
cited  much  favorable  criticism. 
Perhaps  no  other  actress  can  get 
quite  so  much  startling  effect  out 
of  her  nose  as  can  Miss  Hobson. 
Most  of  her  parts  call  for  a 
turned-up  nose,  and.  naturally, 
her  own  turns  down.  Describing 
how  she  made  up  her 
nose  in  "Lady  Hunt- 
worth's  Experiment," 
she  said:  "I  take  a 
long,  narrow  piece  of  sticking-plaster  and 
slit  it  in  two  half-way  up.  The  upper 
part  I  paste  on  my  forehead  between  the 
eyes,  and  that  brings  the  two  slit  parts  on 
tiie  sides  of  mv  nose.  Each  one  of  these 
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I  slick  to  the  nos¬ 
tril  so  that  it  is 
caught  up.  ami 
then,  to  prevent 
the  skin  of  the 
nose  from  sticking 
out  above  the 
bridge,  I  place  a 
strip  of  plaster  flat 
over  that.  Of 
course.  I  can't 
wiggle  my  nose 
once  it  is  made 

WILLIAM  MOM  K IS  IN  "  NOTHING  Up.  Ulld  IIS  nil  the 

"it  musky."  company  know 

that,  they  do  their  l>est  to  make  me 
laugh  whenever  they  have  the  chance. 

"In  a  play  where  I  was  cast  for  a  negro 
girl,"  Miss  Hobson  added,  “I  wore  wood 
in  my  nose  to  make  it  thick  and  Hat. 
I  got  the  property-man  to  make  two  little 
round  disks  with  holes  through  them,  and 
I  simply  stuck  them  in  my  nostrils,  which 
distended  them  until  they  were  thick  and 

flat.” 

Miss  Hobson  is  nn  adept  in  assuming 
curious  poses  ami  in  the  production  of 
strange  and  startling  effects.  It  is  this 
skill,  not  only  in  facial  make-up.  but  in 
carrying  imitation  Into  those  other  physical 
details  which  go  to  make  up  the  artistic 
perfection  of  the  whole — it  is  this  gift 
which  makes  William  Norris’s  im|»crsotia- 
tion  of  Adonis,  the  court  fool,  in  "In  the 
Palace  of  the  King."  so  notable.  Mr. 
Norris  has  always  had  a  genius  for  make¬ 
up.  the  versatility  of  which  was  proved  by 
his  characterization  of  Panagl  in  "A  Dan¬ 
gerous  Maid."  Peter  Stuyvcsant  in  "The 
Burgomaster"  and  the  Jewish  poet  Pinchas 
in  "The  Children  of  the  Ghetto."  But 
in  the  part  of  Adonis,  not  only  is  his  facial 
make-up  perfect,  denoting  in  every  line 
that  uncanny  expression  which  is  |>cculinr 
to  the  physically  deformed,  but  the  imita¬ 
tion  is  carried  into  the  back,  bent  with  the 
curve  peculiar  to  deformity,  ami  into  the 
very  motion  of  the  knee-joints  in  walking. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  Crane's  im¬ 
personations.  there  has  not  l»een  a  more 
remarkable  make-up  since  J.  E.  Dodson 
created  the  old  man  character  of  John 
Wcatherbv  in  “Because  She  Loved  Him  So." 

William  Crane  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  chief  exponent  of  the  art  of  char¬ 


acter  make-up  in  this  country.  Ilis  differ¬ 
ent  parts  constitute  a  complete  text-book 
in  the  art.  His  appearance  in  "David 
Ilarum"  is  a  notable  example  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  art.  As  I  sat  one  night 
in  his  dressing-room,  watching  his  little 
Japanese  valet  busying  himself  deftly  with 
wigs  and  other  accouterments  of  make¬ 
up.  and  Crane  himself  gradually  transform¬ 
ing  his  features  into  something  wholly  un¬ 
like  themselves.  I  thought  of  a  remat k 
which  Joseph  Jefferson  made  to  some  one 
who  was  speaking  of  Crane’s  "luck.” 
"Fudge!  fudge!  don’t  talk  of  Crane’s 
‘luck.’  but  of  Crane’s  hard  work."  The 
effects  which  Mr.  Crane  succeeds  in  pro- 
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during  appear  the  more  wonder¬ 
ful  when  one  learns  that  he  is 
near-sighted  that  he  is  obliged 
make  up  in  a  magnifying-glass 
exceedingly  powerful  degree. 

“When  I  first  began  to 
was  no  such 
he  said  to  me. 
instead,  and  for  reddening,  in 
of  rouge  we  used 

The  lines  of  the  face  we  emphasized 
with  India  ink.” 

Just  then  Mr.  Crane  screwed 
face  up  into  a  mass  of  wrinkles,  and 
passed  a  rouge- paw  over  it  lightly 
and  rapidly,  leaving  the  lines  where 
the  wrinkles  would  naturally  come 
white.  These  lines  he  then  traced 
with  a  pencil  of  dark -brown  grease 
paint,  leaving  beyond  each  line  a 
rim  of  white.  Thus  he  gave 
whole  face  an  effect  of  corru¬ 
gation,  like  that  of  a  man  who 
has  lived  much  of  his  life  out 
of  doors  ami  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

“Now,  the  book  speaks  of 
David  1  Inrum  ns  having  a  mouth 
drooping  at  the  corners,"  said  Mr.  Crane. 
And  In*  proceeded  to  lengthen  tin-  mouth 
at  either  end  by  a  short  drooping  mark  of 
lip  rouge,  and  to  place  a  tiny  dab  of  brown 
grease-paint  below  the 
mark.  Mr.  Crane's  face  is, 
naturally,  rather  long  and 
thin.  The  effect  of  shortness 
necessary  to  the  face  of 
David  I  Inrum  he  produces 
by  darkening  the  lower 
part  of  his  chin,  thus 
throwing  it  into  shadow; 
that  of  fullness  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  rouge  well  down 
over  the  jawbone.  Instead 
of  darkening  his  eyes  as 
in  a  “straight”  make-up, 
Mr.  Crane  smears  them 
over  with  a  stick  of  white 
grease-paint,  making  them 
resemble  the  burnt -off 
lashes  of  a  man  who  has 
been  much  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  also  lending 
the  eve  an  appearance 

MAY  ROBSON  IS  ‘THE  IIOOI'  .  ,  *  .  j 

of  com.*'  of  being  small,  shrewd 
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and  twinkling.  The  large  mole  “half  the  size 
of  a  pea"  is  made  of  red  jeweler's  cotton 
and  is  pasted  on  .the  face  with  spirit -gum. 

The  last  touch  which  Mr.  Crane  puts  to 
his  make-up  is  the  masenro  which  he  ap¬ 
plies  with  a  sponge  to  his  hands  and  lower 
arms  to  give  them  an 
aspect  of  tan.  Not  a 
detail  of  his  make-up 
is  ever  neglected.  The 
work  on  his  face  alone 
takes  this  actor  just  one 
half-hour,  and  that 
when  the  season  is  well 
advanced  and  he  is 
thoroughly  accustomed 
to  his  make-up. 

No  one  understands 
better  than  Mr.  Crane 
the  part  that  make¬ 
up  plays  in  an  actor's 
success  or  failure. 

“The  knowledge  was 
borne  forcefully  home 
to  me."  lie  said,  "on 
the  second  occasion 

.  .  ,  .  .  MAY  ROBSON  IN  **  MAKK  WAV 

when  I  essayed  to  play  KOK  tub  ladies." 


Hl*MM  IKDLY  MAKING,  Of  THf  ftOm 

tin*  purl  of  FalstafT.  I  hn<l  played  (hr  might  aid  me  in  n  proper  conception  of 
part  once  Indore,  when  Holrs»n  and  I  the  part.  The  costumes  and  scenery, 
were  in  partnership.  Then  I  went  blithely  also,  were  designed  and  executed  on  the 

other  side  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  man  who  had  put  on 
t lie  production  so  success¬ 
fully  in  Knglnnd.  Well,  I 
spent  tliicc  years  studying 
for  1  lint  part,  and  it  was  a 
failure.  It  failed  because  I 
was  in  such  reduced  physical 
condition  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  ‘look  the 
part.'  In  the  first  instance. 

I  looked  the  part  without 
knowing  anything  about  it. 
and  it  was  a  success.  In  the 
second  instance.  I  knew  all 
about  the  part,  but  did  not 
look  it.  and  it  was  a  failure." 

It  is.  indeed. well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  make  the  fat  of 
figure  lean  or  the  lean  con- 
vinringly  fat:  but.-  aside  from 
this,  there  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  transmutations  to  be 
worked  by  make-up. 
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OUT  of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  the 
feminine  sex  in  the  world,  there  are 
but  few  who  do  not  sing  or  perform  on 
some  musical  instrument.  Perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  of 
them  have  'Oine 
musical  educa 
tion.  No  doubt 
a  million  of 
them  have  at 
least  local  ce¬ 
lebrity.  A  thou¬ 
sand  of  them 
may  have  na¬ 
tional  reputu 
liou.  But  1 
doubt  if  an) 
one  can,  on  the 
spur  of  the  mo¬ 
rn  e  n  t ,  n  a  m  e 
more  than  fifty 
women  who  are 
known  to  inter¬ 
national  musical 
fame. 

Did  you  ever 
consider  the 
price  of  inter 
national  fume? 

The  cost  is  pro 
cisely  the  same 
to  men  ns  to 
women.  Soim* 
musical  talent 
must  h  a  v  e 
shown  itself  at 
the  age  of  six 
to  nine 
The  girl 
have  been  given 
in  charge  of  a 
m  usic-  teacher 
by  the  age 
nine.  For 
following  five  madams 

years  music  must  have  been  cultivated  assid¬ 
uously,  the  girl  not  being  allowed  to  |mt- 
forin  or  sing  before  any  one.  In  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  voice  or  the  fingers  must  have  been 
“placed."  The  placing  of  the  voice  is 


the  basis  of  a  great  soloist,  and  the  placing 
of  the  fingers  the  basis  of  a  gieat  performer 
on  any  stringed  instrument.  During  the 
following  two  or  three  years  the  girl  must 

have  been  "fin¬ 
ished”  in  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the 
very  greatest 

finisher,  sav  a 
« 

Eeschetizki  on 
the  piano  or  a 
Lam  pert i  for 
the  voice.  It  is 
at  the  ago  of 
from  eighteen 
to  twenty -one 
years  that  the 
greatest  women- 
musicians  have 
been  ushered 
into  fame.  Patti 
stepped  forth 
on  the  rostrum 
of  the  N e w 
Yoik  Academy 
of  Music  at  the 
age  of  sixteen, 
and  backed  off 
an  empress  of 
the  queens  of 
Italian  song. 
Nilsson  burst 
forth  at  the 
ThC-fttre  Ly- 
lique,  in  Put  is, 
before  the  roy¬ 
alty  and  nobil¬ 
ity  of  Europe, 
a  great  and  daz¬ 
zling  star  at  the 
age  of  twenty- 
oue,  but  she 
came  from  the 
far.  cold  north, 
where  wits  ate 
slower,  and  required  more  time  for  mold¬ 
ing  than  di«l  the  southern  Italian-Spunish- 
American  Patti.  Having  brought  the 
world  to  her  feet  in  si  single  night  with 
a  single  note,  what  must  our  famous 
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girl-star  ilo  thereafter?  Practise  four 
hours  every  day  of  her  muiiical  career. 
Man  or  woman,  vocalist  or  pianisi.  violinist 
or  'cellist,  nil  alike  must  work  like  Tro¬ 
jans  daily  to  preserve  the  advantage  gained 
by  years  of  the  severest  study. 

Far  from  its  being  remarkable  that  wc 
have  so  few  American  girls  known  to  inter¬ 
national  musical  fame,  it  is  really  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  we  have  so  many.  All  the 
practice  and  severe  toil  set  forth  above  will 
not  in  themselves  make  great  musicians — 
giants  and  giantesses  of  instrument  and 
song.  Divine  |»ower  must  have  touched 
the  candidate  with  the  electric  spark  of 
genius.  Endowed,  then,  with  genius, 
having  musical  education  and  practice, 
our  girl  candidate  still  has  an  awful 
ordeal  before  her.  When  she  makes  her 
debut  to  a  critical  world,  if  a  soprano  she 
will  la*  gaged  with  mathematical  precision 
by  comparison  with  I’atti.  NiUson.  Scm- 
brieh.  Melba  or  Nordica;  if  a  contralto, 
with  Sealchi:  if  a  mezzo,  with  Ctlvf. 
Maicrna  or  (I  ad  ski ;  if  a  pianist,  with 
Rubinstein,  Paderewski  or  Rosenthal  ; 
if  a  violinist,  with  Ole  Hull,  Sarasate. 
Remcnyi  or  Krisler.  Her  rank  will  l*e  ex¬ 


actly  defined,  and  she  must  fight  for  place 
with  the  great  living  or  the  greater  dead. 

An  American  girl  who  has  stood  these 
tests  and  achieved  the  front  rank  is  indeed 
a  wonder,  and  those  who  have  attained  a 
second  tank  are  a  credit  to  the  nation. 
Mrs.  Fannie  Bloom  field -Zeisler.  of  Chicago, 
has  won  the  enviable  position  of  the 
greatest  American  pianist.  All  critics  were 
unanimous,  dining  the  past  season,  in 
awarding  her  that  proud  title.  Indeed, 
hut  for  Paderewski  and  Rosenthal.  Mrs. 
Zeisler  in  Europe  and  America  would  be 
considered  the  most  eminent  pianist  living, 
instead  of  one  of  the  three  most  distin¬ 
guished.  She  hnd  to  conquer  Germany 
la-fore  American  critics  would  be  con¬ 
vinced.  so  belittled  is  a  prophet  at  home. 
Mrs.  Zeisler  is  the  ideal  ty|*e  of  a  great 
woman.  She  remains  the  happy  wife,  the 
fond  mother,  and  the  mistress  of  a  beautiful 
home.  She  was  born  in  Rrclitz,  in  Austria, 
in  1805,  but  her  parents  removed  to 
Chicago  very  shortly  afterward,  and  that 
city  now  lays  claim  to  having  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  the  greatest  American 
pianist. 
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Mih.  Lillian  Hluuvult  Pi-lid  let  on  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  upper  guild  of  sopranos,  and  i hut 
without  mi  mill'll  us  u  hearing  in  grand 
opera — which  is  by  no  means  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Maurice  Until,  who  has  made  her  flat  - 
tcring  offers.  Mrs.  Pendleton  prefer*  sing¬ 
ing  to  enormous  audiences  live  or  six 
nights  ill  the  week,  with  I  irge  and  pleth¬ 
oric  box  receipts,  to  awaiting  In  a  hotel 
the  occasional  production  of  the  opera 
for  which  she  may 
he  cast.  Until  she 
does  sill#  in  opera,  it 
will  Ih;  impossible  to 
define  her  exact  rank 
unions*  tlu*  world's 
great  singers,  but  it 
is  certain  that  she 
ranks  in  no  second 
place  among  Ameri¬ 
can  sopranos.  As  a 
concert  singer,  she  is 
said  to  have  netted 
l»y  her  season  of 
1900-01  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  she 
had  the  honor  to  In- 
selected  to  sing  at  the 
Verdi  Requiem  at 
Queen's  Hull.  London 
England's  high 
tribute  to  the  dead 
composer. 


MIM  tOflHK  IIOMKK. 

Miss  Sara  Anderson,  like  0  ad  ski,  has  a 
voice  which  is  still  expanding.  She  is  a 
New  York  girl,  and  the  only  American  girl 
singing  at  Bayreuth,  at  Frau  Cosima  Wag¬ 
ner's  o|iera  festivals.  The  season  of  1901 
will  be  her  second  at  the  Wagner  renter  of 
the  universe.  It  should  Ik-  understood 

that  young  girls  who 
win  immortal  fame  at 
their  dt-huls,  A  la  Patti 
and  Nilsson,  do  so  in 
Ilalinn  rc|M-rtoirc.  It 
would  Ih-  impossible, 
or  at  least  unprece¬ 
dented.  for  them  to 
make  a  d 6b ut  as 
Brunnliildc  or  Isolde. 
The  Wagner  parts 
require  big  voices  that 
have  gradually  ex¬ 
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panded  to  their  caliber 
from  the  middle  reg¬ 
ister  by  constant  sing¬ 
ing.  The  df'hutante 
in  Wagner  opera  must 
have  been  graduated 
from  the  Italian  reper¬ 
toire  to  the  lighter 
Wagnerian  parts,  ex¬ 
panding  bv  practice 
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to  t|ie  middle-heavy  purl*  and  then  re  to  l  lie 
heaviest  rflles.  Mis*  Anderson  has  achieved 

great  rank  and  fame  to  Ik*  singing  in  Bay¬ 
reuth  in  lighter  and  middle-heavy  Wagner¬ 
ian  parts  such  us  Scuta  ami  Kli/nl»eth. 
Great  will  Ik*  her  place  among  the  Inut  of 
the  world’s  sopranos  when  her  voice  ex¬ 
pands  to  the  compass  of  f.illin  l.ehumiiii'- 
ami  she  can  look  ilown,  Juno-like,  as 
does  Nordiea.  on  mere  pigmies  sing¬ 
ing  Italian  |*arts.  The  Brunnhildes  and 
Isoldes  are  certninlv  the  rarest  sopranos 
the  world  has  developed,  hut  one  is  not 
prewired  to  say  that  they  an*  the  greatest. 
It  s|M*aks  well  for  Jan  pies  Bouliy.  the 
French  teacher,  that  hi*  made  a  Germ  in- 
opera  singer  out  of  Anderson  us  readily  as 
he  made  Blauvelt  an  #11 -role  singer. 

American  girls  were  in  the  majority  ns 
stars  at  the  Metro|»olitan  Opera  House  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season.  These  were  Lillian 
Nordiea.  of  Farmington.  Maine;  Zf-lie  do 
Lussan.  of  New  York  city  Miss  Suzanne 
Adams,  of  Cambridge.  Massachusetts;  Miss 
Susan  Strong,  of  Brooklyn;  Miss  I.ouisc 
Homer,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mis-  Carrie 
Bridewell,  of  New  Orleans.  To  these 
should  be  added.  Emma  Eames-Story.  of 
Maine,  temporarily  retired  from  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  0|M*ra.  but  singing  at  the  Covent 
GardiMi.  London,  this  spring  as  Alda — 
and  one  of  the  most  lieautifiil  and  statu¬ 


es*pic  women  that  ever  graced  the  stage. 
She  was  born  in  1S07.  Nordiea.  of 
course,  is  the  greatest  living  exponent  of 
heavy  Wagner  roles.  Miss  Adams  is  em¬ 
inent  as  the  Infanta  in  "LeCid,"  Margue¬ 
rite  in  •‘Faust."  Juliette.  Hilda  in  “Kigo- 
letto"  and  the  Queen  in  "The  Huguenots." 
Miss  Strong  is  distinguished  as  Venus  and 
as  Elizabeth  in  "Tannhuuser."  Elsa.  Sicg- 
linde.  Alda  and  Fricka.  Miss  Homer  is 
known  to  fame  as  Lola  in  "Cavnllcria 
Bustinma. "  Siebel  in  ‘  Faust. "  Mnddalena 
in  "Kigoletio. "  and  Alda.  Miss  Bride¬ 
well  went  to  the  front  ns  Amneris  in 
"Aida."  Siebel  in  "Faust"  and  in  various 
repertory  in  German  opera.  She  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  n  church  choir  direct  into  grand 
o|N*ra.  Miss  Zf-lie  de  Lussan  is  In-lieved  to 
Ik*  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  was 
graduated  from  light  opera  into  grand 
opera.  She  is  the  greatest  Xedda  in 
" I’Pagliacci"  this  country  has  produced, 
and  closed  the  recent  Metropolitan  Opera 
season  as  Carmen.  Only  Calvf  outranks 
her  in  the  latter  role.  She  was  born  ill 
New  York  in  1808.  Another  American 
girl  whose  work  in  the  late  Metropolitan 
English  Opera  Company  foreshadows  a 
high  career,  is  Ingeborg  Bailsman.  A 
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charming  Lucia  she 
made,  with  beautiful  y' 

golden  •  hair  almost  / 

touching  the  tloor.  / 

Only  Melba  does  / 

Luc  ia  better.  / 

America  has  pro-  / 
duced  the  greatest  Or-  / 
phetis  of  all  nations  - 

in  the  person  of  Hel¬ 
ena  IbiMrriter.  ««■« 
tralio.  Madame  Has- 
treiter  and  Emma  \ 

Juch,  Orpheus  and  \ 

Eurydice,  went  down  > 

to  history  us  the  sole  NXJ"* 

distinction  of  Mrs.  'Vj  ^B 

Thurber's  unfortunate  \  W 

venture,  the  American 

Opera  Company.  . 

Madame  Hastreitcr 

continues  to  sing  her  mlc-s.  *kl 

great  part  in  Home  and  Milan,  where  she 

has  always  been  popular.  She  is  a  happy 

wife  and  mother,  the  .  — 

Countess  Hurgonzio, 
whose  husband  is  1  ^ 
proprietor  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  spa  at  Cossila.  '  * 

No  Orpheus  has  arisen 
since  her  time,  as  very 

manly  proportions  :  {  ^ j 

well  as  a  great  voice.  BB  ^ 

Uutt-Rumford  essays  1  >9  1 

the  Orpheus  arias  in  if 

concert.  The  Countess  ‘7j||fl\Vl 
lluii:oiizio  was  born  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  I 

L  a  m  p  e  r  t  i .  E  m  m  a  1,  A  k  1  •  I 

came  to  New  York 
two  years  later.  She  | 
has  left  opera  and  I 


violinists  have  won 
'v  distinction.  Miss  Le- 

nora  Jackson  and  Miss 

iMaud  Powell.  Had 

not  Miss  Currie  Duke. 
V  of  Kentucky,  retired 
\  to  married  life  as 
'  Mrs.  Matthews,  we 
|  might  possibly  have 
hail  a  feminine  Ole 
Hull.  As  it  is.  how- 
I  ever,  the  critical 
j  world  refuses  to  lu»- 
J  lie* vc  that  women  can 
/  “fiddle"  as  well  as 
men,  and  it  may  be 
long  before  a  woman 
is  accorded  very  high 
rank.  Certainly,  no 
woman  either  of  this 
or  any  other  country 
i.k  Lts«.AN.  has  exhibited  genius 

in  violin-playing  in  nddition  to  high  exe¬ 
cution.  Miss  Powell,  however,  is  the  great- 
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Sanderson  was  born  in  Sacramento,  Califor¬ 
nia — where  her  father  was  for  many  years 
presiding  Jiidye  of  the  Supreme  Court — in 
1HII5,  and  her  tone  really  proved  golden. 
Her  successes  were  in  the  "Manon  Lcscaut" 
of  MuHsenet  and  the  "PhrynG"  of  Saint - 
Sai  ns,  notably  at  Milan,  Italy,  in  1896,  al¬ 
though  she  was  considered  a  failure  in  those 
parts  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  a  few 
years  later.  Sh**  made  her  dlbut  at  the 
Opf  ra  Comique.  Paris,  in  lxs'j.  She  was 
renowned  for  the  "  KilTel  Tower  note"  that 
she  attained  in  "  Ksclurmonde. "  which 
Massenet  composed  especially  to  suit  her 
remarkably  high  register.  At  her  Milanese 
performances,  she  was  considered  an  artist 
both  as  actress  and  singer.  Four  years  ago, 
she  married  Mr.  Antonio  Terry,  a  rich 
Cuban  residing  in  Paris,  ami  retired  from 
the  stage  at  his  request.  A  year  later  she 
became  a  widow.  Mr.  Terry's  daughter 
by  his  first  wife  resides  with  her,  and  the 
two  are  quite  deeply  attached. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  her  husband's 
estate,  delayed  by  a  disputed  will  and  the 
snail-like  rapidity  of  the  French  and 
the  Spanish  courts.  Madame  Sanderson 
has  returned  to  the  scenes  of  her  former 
triumphs.  Beautiful  in  voice  and  feature, 
she  is  again  smiled  on  by  Fortune.  During 
the  past  season,  she  sang  at  the  Winter 
Garden  of  Berlin  and  elsewhere  in  Euro|>e. 


passing  on  to  St.  Petersburg  ami  Moscow 
for  the  spring  season.  Her  coming  operatic 
venture  will  be  at  the  Ojrfra  Comique  in 
Paris,  taking  the  leading  role  in  "The 
Caimelites."  composed  by  Kynaldo  Han, 
with  a  libretto  by  Calullc  Mendfs.  Jules 
Massenet  continues  to  write  all  his  music 
adapted  to  her  voice.  Should  there  l>e  a 
change  in  public  taste  in  America,  by 
which  the  operas  in  which  she  is  queen 
become  fashionable,  she  can  return  and 
score  an  overwhelming  triumph.  As  it 
is.  America  needs  some  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  in  that  field  of  o|tcrns  which  lies 
between  the  high  levels  of  light  and  grand 
opera. 

Then*  are  still  other  American  girl -mu¬ 
sicians  who  have  honored  their  country 
and  won  fame  in  musical  annuls.  Marie 
Van  Zandt  was  a  Texas  ranch  girl,  Inirn 
in  I  Hit  | .  She  was  a  pupil  of  Lampcrti 
at  Milan,  made  her  dfbut  at  the  Op6ra 
Comique,  in  Paris,  as  Mignon,  and  sang 
throughout  Kuro|w  and  America.  Her 
chief  success  was  in  "I.akmf-, "  which  was 
hardly  a  success  us  an  opera.  Emma 
Thursby  was  l>orn  in  Brooklyn,  November 
12.  1857,  ami  was  a  pupil  of  Hudersdorf, 
Errani.  Lampcrti  and  Maurice  Strnkosch. 
After  world- wide  successes,  she  settled  in 
New  York  city,  to  teach  music.  Emma 
Alhani.  a  stage  name  for  Marie  Louise 
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Cecilia  Emma  Lajeunesse,  was  born  at 
Chamblv.  near  Montreal.  Noveinl>er  1. 
1  H •‘>2 .  She  removed  to  Albany,  and  sang 
in  the  cathedral  in  18(34.  letter  she 
studied  under  Duprez,  of  Paris,  and 
Lampcrti.  She  made  her  dlbul  at  Mussenu 
in  1870  in  “La  Sonnambula."  and  later 
became  the  wife  of  Manager  Ernest  Gye 
of  Covent  Garden.  London,  where  she  sang 
many  years.  Emma  Nevada,  daughter  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Wixom,  was  boin  in  Nevada, 
in  1800,  and  it  is  from  this  state  that  she 
derives  her  name,  just  as  Albani  derives 
hers  from  Albany.  She  studied  with 
Marehesi  in  Vienna  and  made  her  dllmt 
in  1880  in  London  in  “lai  Sonnambula." 

Of  an  earlier  generation  were  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  and  Annie  Louise  Cary. 
They  saw  the  light  in  the  same  year.  I84‘2. 
the  one  at  Sumterville.  South  Carolina,  and 
the  other  at  Wayne.  Maine,  and  both  began 
their  musical  careers  by  study  under  the 
Italian  masters.  Miss  Kellogg  was  the 
first  to  return  to  her  native  land,  making 
her  dihut  ut  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York,  in  1801,  as  Gilda  in  “Rigo- 
letto,  ”  and  scoring  her  first  great  success 
three  years  later  as  Marguerite,  the  same 
role  in  which  she  conquered  London  at  Her 
Majesty's  in  1807.  Meanwhile  Miss  Cary 
— as  great  a  contralto  as  Miss  Kellogg  was 
a  s»prano — was  still  studying,  and  her 
d£hut.  which  was  made  at  Copenhagen.  did 
not  take  place  until  1808.  In  1870  she 
came  back  to  America,  however,  und  there* 
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after  it  was  Kellogg  and  Cary  who,  under 
the  management  of  the  Strakosches  and 
Colonel  Mapleson.  kept  alive  the  sacred  flies 
of  grand  opera  in  the  United  States  in  the 
intervals  between  the  visits  of  Patti  and 
the  great  Euro|»ean  shirs. 

Another  American  woman  who  did  much 
for  the  cause  of  music  in  America  was 
Emma  Abbott,  who  was  born  in  Chicago 
in  1850.  Some  who  recall  her  may  in¬ 
cline  to  smile  at  her  art  and  to  say  her 
fame  will  rest  chiefly  on  the  “Emma 
Abbott  kiss."  Hut  for  many  years  her 
companies  sang  “The  Hohemian  Girl" 
mid  “Martha"  in  corners  of  the  United 
States  where  ojiera  had  otherwise  been  an 
empty  name;  and  she  reaped  her  reward, 
not  only  in  the  large  fortune  she  left  at 
her  death  in  1801.  but  in  the  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  in  which  thousands  still  hold 
her  name. 

Are  we  not  entitled  also  to  Adelina  Patti. 

of  Italian  parents,  born  in  Madrid.  February 

10.  1843.  brought  to  New  York  at  the  age 

of  two  years,  and  launched  at  the  Academy 

of  Music  as  Lucia  at  the  age  of  sixteen 

vears?  Even  the  lrest  of  her  musical  edit- 
• 

cation  was  received  in  New  York  at  the 
hands  of  her  brother-in-law.  Maurice 
Sirakosch.  All  of  her  family,  by  the  way. 
were  musical  geniuses,  in  contradistinction 
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from  the  majority  of  musicians,  who  had 
no  musical  ancestry  or  family  affiliations 
whatever.  Her  father.  Salvatore  Put i.  was 
a  professor  of  music;  her  mother.  Catrina 
Chosa,  was  the  famous  Signora  Barili,  of 
Rome;  and  her  sisters  Amelia  and  Carlottu 
hod  distinguished  careers.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  any  nation  really  to  claim  Patti, 
for  she  added  to  her  Italian  parentage. 


then  proceeded  to  subjugate  the  remainder 
of  the  world  under  thcdmction  of  Maple- 
son  ami  Abbey. 

Miss  Lillian  Baily  was  born  in  Colurnbua. 
Ohio,  in  1NG0.  Having  accomplished  that 
important  start  in  life,  she  went  forth  to 
find  fame  and  her  affinity,  who  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Prof.  (Jeorg  Ilenschcl 
in  I8HI.  Her  tutors  were  Mcsdnmes 

UmlersdorlT  (Boston)  and  Viardot- Garcia 

( Paris).  Mrs  Ilenschcl  has  achieved  an 
international  fame  in  her 
own  peculiar  field  of  the 
highest  intellectual  clussicbm 
in  music,  singing  only  with 
philhatmonic  and  s\m  phony 
societies  and  in  concert. 

From  first  to  Inst  it  is  a 
notable  list,  and  the  United 
States  has  just  cause  for 
pride  in  its  American  girl- 
musicians.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  each  and  all 
of  our  great  galaxy  of  mu¬ 
sicians.  whether  born  here 
or  immigrants,  not  only 
were  instructed  by  for¬ 
eigners  but  generally  made 

Patti 
two 


her  Spanish  birth  and  her  American  edu¬ 
cation.  an  English  citizenship,  which  she 
has  now  abandoned  to  be¬ 
come  a  Swede  to  oblige  her 
most  recent  husband,  Baron 
Cederstrom. 

Miss  Doty,  of  Rochester, 

New  York,  transformed  her¬ 
self  into  "Mme.  Louise 
Dotti, "  and  became  a  dra¬ 
matic  soprano  of  considerable 
international  fame.  She  was 
a  pupil  of  San  Giovanni  at 
Milan,  where  she  made  her 
first  successes  in  o|>era. 

Muplcson  naturally  secured 
her,  and  she  made  American 
••triumphs”  as  Elsa.  Alda, 

Hilda.  Leonora.  Marguerite. 

Miss  Schwcning.  of  Baltimore,  went 
forth  to  conquer  the  world  as  Mine. 
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their  inilinl  reputations  nbioad. 
alone  conquered  the  world  in  about 


Alwina  Volleria.  After  Sir  Julius  Bene¬ 
dict  made  a  great  pianist  of  her  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London. 
Signor  Luigi  Arditi  took  her  and  meta¬ 
morphosed  her  into  a  great  soprano.  With 
true  American  courage,  she  made  her  df-hut 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  "Linda  di  Cha- 
tuounix."  She  conquered  the  Russian,  and 


minutes,  on  an  American  forum,  the 

New  York  Academy  of  Music.  She  alono 

went  nbioad  with  rovul  honors  and  all  Eu- 

• 

rope  awaiting  her.  But  even  in  her  case. 
Europe  took  the  word  of  Horace  Greeley 
and  other  eminent  Americans  because  it 
knew  bv  c.\|»ericiice  that  all  of  the  Patti 
family  were  geniuses. 


IX  TUNE. 

Bv  VlMOISIA  UoOllWAMII  Cl.* H  I* 

Like  to  the  bee  that  saves  its  harbored  sweet 
From  summer’s  feet, 

I  fain  would  draw  anew  from  every  flower 
My  little  hour ; 

Like  to  the  tree  that  cradles  sons  of  spring 
Vet  sees  each  thing 

Fly  hence  and  leave  it  voiceless,  stripped,  to  stand 
’Neath  the  wind’s  hand, 

I,  treasuring  some  harmony  once  strong — 

Even  unspoken  song — 

Though  fluted  reed  be  silent.  June  be  past. 

Would  keep  the  heart  in  tune  until  the  last. 
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THRONES  arc  very  "ratifying  objects,  t ages  of  Unimportance"  isawoik  which  is 
Artistically  they  are  quite  decorative,  not  yet  out.  But  there  are  gospels,  how- 
SymbolicttUy  they  succeed  in  representing  ever  inaccessible,  of  which  the  purport  may 
human  stupidity  at  its  apogee.  But  they  Ik-  divined.  The  elevation  of  the  evangel, 

are  not  fixtures.  One  of  these  days  they  together  with  the  perspectives  to  which  it 

will  be  tossed  into  the  lumber-bins  of  pointed,  Oscar  ap|>earH  to  have  foreseen, 

history.  Meanwhile  the  “Chronicles  of  What  he  lacked  was  a  guide.  Were  we 


Europe*  * 
inc oin  p  I  etc. 

When  they  nrc 
finished  they 
will  consist  of 
three  books. 

The  obvious 
title  for  the 
first  is  “Idol¬ 
atry.  ”  The 
second  will  be 
called  “ Imperi¬ 
alism"  ami  the 

third  “Inde¬ 
pendence."  It 
is  the  latter 
which  has  yet 
to  appear.  A 
ready  there  ar 
royals  who 
after  collabora 
ingin  the  idioc 
of  the  secom 
are  providing 
illustrations  for 
its  text. 

Among  them 
is  a  son 
the  vikings. 

From  some 
height  of  his 
own,  it 

from  m 
tower. 

fumbled  with 
blue,  disdainful 
eyes  the  tm  la-la  of  state  and  negligently 
renounced  it.  At  the  time  he  was  Oscar  of 
Sweden.  To-day  he  is  merely  Prince 
Bemndottc.  or.  more  speeifieally.  a  gentle¬ 
man  affiliated  with  the  reigning  house 
but  otherwise  an  unim|>ortnnt  person. 

As  is  the  ease  with  the  third  volume  of 
the  “Chronicles  of  Europe.**  the  “Advan- 


writing  hap¬ 
hazard  and  hel¬ 
ter-skelter.  we 
should  say  that 
Chance  pro¬ 
vided  one.  But 
there  is  no  such 
thing.  There 
is.  though,  in 
and  about  us 
nil.  an  active 
abstraction 
which  shapes 
our  lives,  and 
l lint  force  pro¬ 
pelled  him  into 
the  presence  of 
a  very  pretty- 
girl.  Her  name 
was  Mu  nek. 
Wc  know  of 
nothing  else 
against  her. 
Maid  of  honor 
to  the  Queen, 
she  sang  like  a 
seraph  and 
looked  like  a 
saint.  To  quote 
Petrarch,  or 
rather  a  term 
which  he  in¬ 
vented.  Oscar's 
heart  she 
promptly  im- 
parndised. 

Here  the  plot  thickens.  The  girl  was 
shyly  willing,  but  royals  may  not  marry 
whom  they  will.  Thereat  ensued  the  tears 
of  the  maiden,  the  vows  of  the  Prince. 
Here  the  plot  grows  still  thicker.  The 
King,  acquainted  with  this  side-play,  sum¬ 
moned  Oscar  and  commanded  him  to  de¬ 
sist.  Defiance  on  one  hand,  rngc  on  the 
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other.  Enter  the  Prime  Minister.  Sense, 
subtlety  uml  soft  soap.  It  whs  suggested 
that  the  lovers  form  what  is  cuphuislirally 
known  as  a  morganatic  alliance.  The  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  Prince,  the  protestation 
of  the  maiden,  the  |»crturlmlion  of  the 
King.  Exit  the  Prime  Minister.  tasl 
act:  Oscar  renounces  his 
ceeds  with  his  bride  to 

advantages  of  un¬ 
importance.  Curtain 
and  loud  applause. 

In  the  latter  we 
|mrticipate.  If  we 
knew  how,  we  would 
set  the  little  idyl  to 
music  and  put  it  on 
the  stage. 

The  fashion  in 
which  Alfred  of  Co¬ 
burg  abandoned  a 
throne  deserves  also 
n  stage  setting.  It 
constitutes  a  drama 
of  the  good  old 
kind.  There  is 
comedy  in  it.  senti¬ 
ment  too.  with 
tragedy — and  real 
tragedy — for  climax. 

Alfred,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
and  as  such  grandson 
of  Victoria,  was  not 
expected  to  rule 
except  |H’rhaps  in 
the  I'ppcr  Bohemia 
which  lies  lie  tween 
the  Court  of  St. 

James  and  that  of 
Bankruptcy.  It  was 
thought  that  he 
might  follow  in  his 
father's  stepa  and 
develop  into  a  brave 

sailor  of  safe  seas,  afraid  of  nothing 
but  danger  and  expenws.  For  at  the 
time,  the  Coburg  succession  was  remote 
and  the  lad  was  but  a  charge  on  the 
taxpayer  of  Great  Britain.  But  when, 
through  the  convenient  death  of  a  grand¬ 
uncle.  he  became  i|*so  facto  heir  to  a 
throne,  instead  of  a  princeling  there  was  a 
prince. 

Alfred  then  was  eighteen.  A  little  be¬ 


fore.  a  sister  of  his  had  married  her  cousin. 
Ferdinand  of  Houmania.  A  few  months 
later,  another  sister  married  another  cousin, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  At  this  junct¬ 
ure.  another  cousin  became  Tsar  of  Russia. 
Already,  a  fourth  cousin  was  Em|H*ror  of 
Germany.  There  were  just  so  many 
courts  at  which,  apart  from  that  of  his 


the  archangel.  At 
Berlin  there  was — 
and  is — too  much  of 
the  martinet.  But 
at  Bucharest  and  at 
Darmstadt  there  was 
plenty  of  what  we 
think  we  have  seen 
described  as  laisser- 
aller,  the  effort  of 
young  royals  to  have 
a  royal  old  time. 
Darmstadt  is  still 
part  and  parcel  of 
the  Middle 
Bucharest  is  a 
of  the  Orient 
In  the  Middle 
sovereigns  lived 
a  fashion  entirely 
sovereignly.  In  the 
Orient  princes  were 
princes  in  something 
else  than  name. 
These  voting  people 
all  did  their  In  st  to 
live  up.  or.  if  it  be 
preferred,  to  live 
down,  to  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

Alfred's  collaboration  in  their  efforts 
was  earnest,  constant  and  close.  It  was 
an  apprenticeship  to  which  he  took  very- 
kindly.  and  for  which,  much  as  it  deserves 
condemnation,  we  do  not  blame  him  in  the 
least.  In  the  flush  of  youth  he  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  fun.  Though  it  fail  to 
shock  us.  it  scandalized  his  grandmother, 
and  in  any  event  was  too  fast  to  lust.  The 


and  pro¬ 
in  the  grandmother  and  independent  of  that  of 

Bohemia,  he  was 
entirely  at  home. 

Of  the  lot.  those 
of  his  sisters  pleased 
him  most.  But  that 
was  natural.  At 
Petersburg  there  was 

— and  is — a  little  of 
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quarrels  and  ruptures  which  ensued  ami 
which  partially  disintegrated  these  se¬ 
raglios  belong  to  another  story.  It  will 
suffice  to  note  that  presently  Alfred,  nom¬ 
inated  Lieutenant  of  the  Guards,  was  prom¬ 
enading  Berlin  in  search  of  pastures  new. 
He  found  them,  of  course,  yet  among  them 
what  he  did  not  exjM-et — the  unexpected. 
The  latter  was  Love.  In  courts  as  they 
are  conducted  to-day  that  is  a  very  un¬ 
usual  apparition.  But  Alfred  was  young. 
So  too  was  the  apparition.  In  London, 
Darmstadt,  Bucharest,  there  had  been 
others,  girls  fairer  than  the  memories  of 
a  fallen  god.  women  who  with  but  a  look 
had  clothed  him  down  with  kisses,  yet  the 
flowers  they  put  in  his  thoughts  had 
faded.  The  form  invisible  yet  divined 
which  stirs  the  heart  of  the  adolescent, 
and  which  is  but  the  uninearnated  soul  that 
is  destined  to  enchant  it.  had  been  al*ent. 
And  then  that  form  emerged,  a  form  like 
that  of  Psyche,  yet  a  Psyche  retouched  by 
Doucet.  Unfortunately,  before  it  there 
emerged  too.  precisely  as  a  barrier  might, 
the  form  of  a  husband,  a  fat  Filrsl  who 
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ate  with  his 
knife  and 
spoke  all  lan¬ 
guages  with 
the  same  ac¬ 
cent. 

In  circum¬ 
stances  such 
as  t  h  esc  a 
Medici,  a  Bor¬ 
gia  and  even 
a  Bourbon 
would  have 
known  quite 
well  how  to 
act.  The  fat 
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Filrst  would  have  been  potted,  he  would 
have  lieen  fed  on  a  |>oisoned  peach,  in  any 
event  his  Princess  would  have  been  pur¬ 
loined.  Alfred,  who  was  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  any  other  young  Englishman 
of  his  age.  and  who  as  such  was  incapable 
of  any  wickedness  however  spectacular  and 
splendid,  took  at  first  quietly  and  then 
noisily  to  drink.  He  took  to  cards  too, 
to  other  diversions  as  well;  he  took  to 
whatever  would  banish  the  beauty  of  that 
apparition;  he  took  to  these  things  so 
plentifully  and,  ultimately,  in  a  fashion  so 
unfastidious  that  finally  he  was  invited 
by  his  cousin  the  Kaiser  to  vacate  Berlin. 
Alfred  had  no  recourse  but  to  go,  yet 
wherever  lie  went  the  memory  of  the  ap¬ 
parition  surged  in  haunting  loveliness  be¬ 
fore  him.  Presently  from  Colmrg,  where 
he  had  wandered,  it  was  officially  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  mad.  A  week  later 
he  was  dead,  though  whether  by  his  own 
hand  or  not  we  may  surmise  and  perhaps 
never  know.  In  any  event,  a  Lieutenant 
got  a  furlough  that  will  last  him  forever, 
a  lad  that  was  in  training  for  a  throne 
said  farewell  to  life  and  to  love. 

The  story  is  rather  crude,  yet  it  is  a  nur¬ 
sery  tale  in  comparison  with  the  emotional 
quality  of  a  drama  which  occurred  in 
Vienna  and  which,  shuttled  with  splendor 
and  stamped  with  sin.  still  surprises  nnd 
doubtless  will  surprise  while  romance  and 
royalty  last.  One  has  to  go  back  to  the 
young  days  of  old  Greece  to  find  anything 
which  in  pathos  and  passion  resembles  it. 
For  fancy  a  Prince,  young,  handsome, 
debonair,  a  Prince  who  might  have  step|»ed 
from  a  ballad,  rising  from  life  as  from  a 
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feast,  va¬ 
cating  not 
merely  exist¬ 
ence  but 
empire,  toss¬ 
ing  sover¬ 
eignty  aside 
like  a  gar¬ 
ment,  retir¬ 
ing  from 
titles,  front 
t  r  i  It  u  t  e  s  . 
from  possi¬ 
ble  triumphs 
as  well.  and. 

thus  (li¬ 
ve  s  l  e  d  . 
p  I  a  n  g  i  n  g 
down  into 
death  nfter 
a  girl  who 
had  called 
him.  The 
realm  of 

love,  said  Madame  do  Stael.  is  choked  with 
tragic  tales.  There  is  one  to  throttle  it. 
Here  are  the  fads: 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Rudolph  of 
Austria  to  have  married,  for  state  rensous. 
a  woman  for  whom  lie  did  not  care.  Jbit 
in  court  circles,  particularly  in  those  of 
Vienna,  the  consolations  which  a  Prince 
may  obtain  an*  many.  Among  those 
which,  without  seeking,  he  found,  was 
that  of  Marie  Ve-cscra.  a  young  gentle¬ 
woman  of  rank  who  had  succeeded  in  the 
difficult  task  of  Iteing  remarked  for  her 
beauty  in  a  court  in  which  the  beauty  of 
women  is  remarkable.  She  had  not,  how¬ 
ever.  contented  herself  merely  with  that. 
She  exhaled  the  very  things  which  the 
Princess  larked — simplicity,  sympathy, 
sweetness  and  strength.  Even  to  royals. 

aromas  such  as  these  are  hcadv.  Thev 

•  • 

appealed  to  Rudolph  as  nothing  earthly 
had,  so  pilenlly  even  that  he  |»ctitioned 
the  Pope  to  annul  his  marriage  to  Steph¬ 
anie  of  Belgium  and  thereby  enable  him 
to  make  Marie  his  wife. 

The  Pope  returned  the  petition  to  the 
Emperor.  In  a  conversation  between 
father  and  son  which  ensued,  it  i-  rumored 

•"  Mv  f'lgin  v  Pklovkd  Kcnoipor  — 


that  the  Emperor  told  Rudolph  that  Mario 
Yecsera  was  his  sister.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
all  hope  of  any  union  was  ablated.  That 
much  was  conveyed  to  the  gill,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  she  nnd  her  lover  should 
have  a  final  meeting.  I*,  was  at  Mayerling. 
a  hunting-lodge  in  the  Wiener  Wald,  that 
the  meeting  occurred.  Accounts  concern¬ 
ing  it  vary,  but  this  much  is  history. 
When  Rudolph,  leaving  other  people  who 
weie  there,  went  in  search  of  the  girl,  she 

was  dead.  Near  bv  was  this  letter: — 

• 

“Mkin  Eiszio  Gki.ikiitkii  Rcdommi  :  — 

*"Ich  sterbe  weil  krh  olinc  dich  nicht 
lelien  knnn.  I)u  hast  versprochen  mich  zu 
deiner  Frau  zu  machen,  aber  du  bust  dein 
Wort  gchrochen.  Ich  verged *e  dir.  Wcnn 
du  mich  liebst.  konim  und  folge  mir. 

•  M  ** 

The  morrow  came  nnd  with  it  servants. 
The  room  was  entered.  Marie  lay  lifeless 
on  n  sofa.  By  her  side  was  the  Crown - 
Prince,  a  pistol  at  his  feet,  a  bullet 
through  his  head,  his  spirit  gone  to  join 
her. 

The  romance  of  the  story,  a  trifle  faded 
now.  moved  the  world  to  tears  and,  as 
is  usual,  to  gossip  also.  Politics  was 
dragged  in  by  the  heels,  assassination  ha¬ 
state  reasons  was  alleged — in  brief,  mys- 


CKOWNd'RINC F  <KCAR  OF  SWF.P9W. 


••  I  die  !>ecitt*e  I  caatu4  live  without  mni  You  promintl  to  make  me  your  wife.  but  you  have  broken 
your  word.  1  forgive  you.  If  you  love  me.  come  and  follow  me.  M." 
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tery  and  murder  vrheie  only  love  had  been. 
Hul  Time,  who  always  has  ihe  Iasi  word, 
long  since  has  had  his  say.  The  dual 
death,  however  prodigal,  was  recognized  as 
voluntary — forgivable  too,  il  would  seem, 
for  not  long  since,  the  Emperor,  after  ras¬ 
ing  the  lodge,  erected  there  a  chapel  which 
h.-  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  an  episode 
ns  tragic  and  as  |>oetic  as  ever  issued  from 
the  uplands  of  dream. 

A  drama  less  emotional,  yet  perha|>s  more 
entertaining,  is  the  story  of  Johann  Orth. 
In  it  the  tragic  element,  while  not  entirely 
lacking,  is  paler  and  more  effaced.  In 
lieu  of  madness  there  is  mystery — a  mis¬ 
ter?,  parenthetically,  which  years  have  left 
unsolved.  Thu  la-gi lining  suggests  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  *'Le  Hoi  S' Amuse."  You 
get  the  same  coups  de  theatre,  the  same 
antitheses,  the  infinitely  great  and  the  in¬ 
finitely  little,  the  jaiverty  of  the  |»oor  and 
the  splendor  of  state.  The  scene  is,  or 
rather  was.  Vienna.  And  naturally.  Es 
giebt  nur  ein  Wei  beret  ad  1.  es  giebt  nur 
ein  Wien. 

There,  in  a  small  shop,  lived  a  man 
mimed  Sf'.ibel  Apart  fiom  his  cheap  wares 
and  few  customers,  his  chief  concern  was 
his  daughter.  .Mi/./.i,  a  delicious  little 
beauty  who  was  just  nineteen.  Every  even¬ 
ing  Stubel  took  her  to  some  theater  or 
other,  and  every  night  brought  her  home. 
During  the  interval  she  assumed  minor 
operetta  rAIcs.  Hut  the  chajierpuage  was 
needless.  Mizzi  was  holiest,  as  that  term 
is  used;  in  addition,  she  was  in  love.  A 
student  had  succeeded  in  detaining  her 
perhaps  rather  volatile  heart.  The  student 
was  poor  but  not  proud.  Stubel  liked  him 
very  much.  Then  it  so  fell  al>oul  that  at 
some  review  of  the  army  father  ami 
daughter  saw  that  student  glittering  with 
gold,  astride  a  stunning  charger,  ami 
learned,  and  suffocated  iu  learning,  that 
lie  was  a  Prince  of  Hungary  and  an  Arch¬ 
duke  besides. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  villain  called 
at  the  little  shop,  he  was  received  by  au 
outraged  father  and  told  to  leave.  Hut 
having,  as  il  hnp|>cned.  turned  Hosuian 
rebels  into  so  many  dead  flies:  having  won. 
as  it  also  h  ippened,  a  marshal's  baton,  and 
being  not  merely  and  really  a  student  but 
a  scholar  and  a  soldier  to  boot,  the  villain 
was  not  in  the  least  abashed.  the 


contrary.  He  smiled  archly  as  an  Arch¬ 
duke  should,  and  declared  that  his  inten¬ 
tions  were  not  to  leave  but  to  marry  Miz/.i. 
What!  Yes.  indeed.  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  too.  And.  though  the  law  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  turning  a  rantatrice  into 
a  consort,  it  could  not  aud  did  not  prevent 
him  from  making  the  beauty  a  bride. 

Thi',  of  course,  w  hile  highly  honorable 
and  |Missablv  romantic,  was  not  at  all  to 
th  •  Emperor's  taste.  Hut  w  hat  is  the  use 
of  being  a  prince  if  you  cannot  snap  your 
lingers  at  a  king?  Johann  Salvator  Hal- 
thazar  of  Tuscany,  Hungary  and  Austria 
ha«l  snapped  them  several  limes  Inffore.  On 
this  occasion  he  snapped  them  once  too 
often.  Francis  Joseph  turned  his  back  on 
him.  Hv  way  of  showing  how  much  he 
cared  for  that,  the  Archduke  renounced 
his  titles,  renounced  his  allegiance,  took 
from  an  estate  the  name  of  Orth,  took  from 
a  bank  wiiut  money  he  had.  took  from 
Yieuna  his  bride,  went  to  England,  ob¬ 
tained  a  navigator's  license,  purchased  a 
brig  and  sailed  away. 

Months  later,  the  ship,  after  touching 
at  Huenos  Ayres,  cleared  for  Valparaiso. 
That  is  eleven  years  ago.  Subsequently 
the  wreck  of  the  brig  was  reported.  Il  was 
re|Hirtcd  also  that  Johaun  was  drowned. 
These  rcjmrts.  officially  accepted,  were  gen¬ 
erally  disl»elicved.  Stories  were  concocted 
by  the  yard,  by  the  acre  even.  Johann 
Orth  was  said  to  be  raising  hexameters  in 
Terra  del  Fuego.  He  was  said  to  be  ex¬ 
hibiting  monarchal  tendencies  amid  the 
amlier  mists  of  the  Marquesas.  He  was 
said  to  have  developed  into  the  Japanese 
(feneral  Yamagata  There  were  people 
who  had  an  uncle  whose  nephew  was  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  a  man  who  kuew 
that  the  Archduke  was  fomenting  revolu¬ 
tions  in  Bolivia,  unless  he  hnp|>cncd  to  be 
runaing  a  lift  in  New  York.  As  these 
stories  could  not  nil  be  true,  it  is  possible 
that  all  are  false.  Disappearances  are 
deceptive.  In  any  event,  not  long  ago 
there  died  at  Gmiinden  a  Princess  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria  who  by  a  late 
codicil  left  him  a  third  of  her  fortune. 
The  lady  must  have  known  what  she  was 
about,  she  must  have  known  that  the  dead 
cannot  give  to  the  dead,  and  she  must  have 
added  that  codicil  to  her  will  in  preparation 
of  the  return  of  the  living.  Should  this 
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meet  the  eye  of  Johann  Orth,  he  may 
thus  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 

Meanwhile  the  story  is  instructive. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  those  which 
precede  it,  it  shows,  or  seems  to  show, 
that  there  are  and  have  been  men  occupy¬ 
ing  positions  quite  as  ideal  as  that  of  the 
young  gods  of  old  Greece  and  yet  who 
for  love's  sake  only  were  willing  to  abandon 
it  all.  That  which  is  still  more  instructive 
is  the  fact  that  occasionally  there  are 
women  quite  as  prodigal. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Carol yne  of 
Sayn-Wittengenstein.  By  race  a  Slav,  in 
spirit  a  Latin  and  by  rank  a  Princess,  she 
was  educated  like  a  man  and  mated  to  a 
mediatized  Teuton  whom  she  detested.  To 
lull  the  languors  of  an  ennui  which  must 
have  been  infinite,  she  l»egan  and,  what 
is  worse,  completed  a  work  in  twenty  vol¬ 
umes  on  “The  Internal  Causes  of  Chris¬ 
tianity's  Kxtcrnal  Weakness."  The  work 
is  not  published  yet,  but  when  it  is  it  is 
rumored  that  it  will  place  her  on  a  par 
with  Saint-Simon  and  Lamennais.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may.  but  that  is  a  side-issue. 
Meanwhile,  the  lauguors  were  lulled  but 
not  her  dislike  of  her  husband.  Presently 
that  dislike  was  accentuated.  She  met 
Liszt.  For  twelve  years  thereafter  she 


wondered  what  she  could  do.  With  a 
view  to  becoming  the  wife  of  the  composer, 
she  stepi>ed  from  the  mediatized  throne 
of  her  husband  and  got  a  divorce.  As, 
however,  she  was  a  Catholic,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  Pope  should  grant  a  dispen¬ 
sation.  That  the  Pope  ultimately  con¬ 
sented  to  do.  The  altar  was  then  prepared. 
At  the  last  moment,  word  came  that  the 
Pope,  influenced  by  some  occult  force,  re¬ 
fused.  The  blow,  which  was  terrible,  was 
not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  Tsar, 
angered  by  the  divorce,  had  confiscated 
her  estates.  Then  suddenly  the  clouds 
broke.  Her  mediatized  husband  died. 
She  was  free,  free  to  marry,  free  to  love. 
It  was  that  moment  which  Liszt  selected 
as  the  proper  one  to  enter  the  church.  It 
was  through  him  that  the  Pope  had  been 
influenced.  In  those  twelve  long  years  he 
had  wearied  of  the  lady  who  had  written 
twenty  volumes  on  “The  Internal  Evidence 
of  External  Weakness.'*  We  can’t  say  that 
we  blame  him,  but  who  was  it  said  that 
men  were  deceivers  ever?  And  yet  con¬ 
sider  the  guile  of  the  wretch  who  could 
write  rhapsodies  with  one  hand  and  betray 
princesses  with  the  other.  Surely  Madame 
de  Stael  was  right  in  declaring  the  realm 
of  love  to  be  choked  with  tragic  talcs. 


RICHES. 

BV  Cl. INTON  SCOLLARD. 

Would  I  might  borrow  from  the  mines  of  morn 
A  little  of  their  brimming  store  of  gold  ! 

Would  I  might  filch  from  out  the  sunset’s  hold 
Some  of  the  rubies  that  its  breast  adorn  ! 

Would  I  might  heap  lip-high  a  plenteous  horn 

With  emeralds  of  the  springtime’s  magic  mold, 
And  gather  diamonds  flawless  as  unfold 
Along  the  meadows  when  the  day  was  horn  ! — 

Then  through  some  alchemy  of  cold  or  fire 
Transmute  these  riches  into  dazzling  stone  ! 

My  sweet,  this  wish  I  wish  for  you  alone, 

That  whatsoever  is  your  heart’s  desire 

From  world’s  end  unto  world's  end,  zone  by  zone, 
May  lie  before  your  feet,  your  very  own  ! 
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ball  -  room 
with  the  cx- 

p  r  r  s  s  i  o  n 
usual  lo  an 
A  m  or  ican 


I  his  slate  of 

mind,  for 
"  v"~— lie  hoped  to 

see  among 

the  crowd  of  dominoes  one  figure  flint 
would  repay  his  folly  in  having  come. 

He  was  quite  content  to  be  left  in  fhc 
nearest  approach  to  solitude  such  a  crowd 


I-  lo  be  amused,  a  willingness  to  keep  his 

AVANAG1I  end  up.  and  an  absence  of  inconvenient 
stood  lean  chivalry,  that  put  him  swiftly  on  easy  terms 
ing  against  with  that  half  of  the  sox  who  prefer  to  be 
the  door  of  admired  rather  than  respected.  But  Cav- 
thc  summer  anagh'a face  wore  that  expression  no  longer, 
ball  -  room  There  had  come  a  change  in  him.  and  it  was 
with  the  ex-  with  this  change  that  his  thoughts  were  oc- 
pressi  on  copied  as  he  scanned  the  whirl  of  dancers, 
usual  to  an  The  night  was  wearing  on.  and  there  was 
American  not  an  alleviation  to  liojie  for.  The  sup- 
at  a  masked  per  is  never  good  at  a  watering-place,  and 
dance,  one  as  Cavanngh  remembered  this  last  fact 
of  mingled  afresh,  his  manner  to  an  aggressive  mask 
boredom  who  sought  his  company  was  unpleasantly 
and  sus-  morose  and  discouraging,  and  she  left  him 
P  i  v.  i  o  n  .  with  that  frank  expression  her  poor 
There  whs  opinion  of  him  that  is  one  of  the  features 
the  gleam  of  such  an  evening. 

of  an  intent  .lust  at  this  moment  of  darkness  came 
watchful-  the  dawn — in  other  words,  he  saw  the 
ness  in  his  object  of  his  search  flitting  within  ten 
eyes,  how-  feet  of  him  and  alone.  Three  long  steps 
ever,  which  brought  him  to  her;  he  laid  a  detaining 
tallied  with  hand  upon  her  fluttering  black  garment — 
his  state  of  even  here  Cavanngh  did  not  dare  to  touch 
mind,  for  the  gloved  hand  that  was  near  his. 
he  hoped  to  “What  haste,  pretty  mask?”  he  Hskcd. 

see  among  She  stopped,  hesitated,  would  have  gone 

figure  that  on  had  he  not  maintained  his  hold  upon 
'  come.  her  dress. 

left  in  the  “Do  not  leave  me.”  he  pleaded.  “I 
-h  a  crowd  am  having  such  a  miserable  time!  I  am 


and  sus¬ 
picion  . 
There  was 

the  gleam 
of  an  intent 
w  at  eh  ful¬ 
ness  in  his 
eyes,  how- 


permits.  and  there  was  that  in  his  general  looking  for  an  affinity,  and  I  can't  even 


bearing  which  did  not  encourage  advances. 

He  had  at  all  timi^s  a  well-appointed  air. 
of  being  used  to  the  best  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  an  air  on  which  it  took  consider¬ 
able  self-confidence  to  intrude,  and  though 


find  an  attraction!  Perhaps  you  are  my 
lodestar — do  let  me  talk  to  you  and  guess 
at  your  charm.  Be  good,  be  kind,  be 
charitable.”  He  spoke  half  laughing,  half 
in  earnest ;  the  musk  fixed  her  inscrutable 


he  was  better-looking  than  most  of  the  men  eyes  on  him  and  again  hesitated. 


about  him.  with  height  and  elegance  of 
carriage,  he  had  deep-set.  chilling  trray 
eyes  that  women  were  not  inclined  to  im¬ 
pose  on. 

If  it  hail  been  a  year  earlier  in  his  life. 


“I  have  seen  you.”  she  whispered. 
Her  voice,  very  low  and  sweet  and  husky, 
changed,  and  yet  his  heart  leaped  at  this 
confirmation  of  his  hazarded  guess.  “I 
don't  know  where,  but  somewhere.  I 


his  face  would  have  exnressed  a  readiness  shall  remember:  you  also  mav  remember. 
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We  had  belter  seek  strangers  for  our  even¬ 
ing's  amusement." 

“Why?"  urged  Cavanagh.  “You  don’t 

really  know  me.  [  certainly  do  not  know 

vou — I  am  sure  of  this — but  an  hour  later 
• 

and  we  will  have  changed  all  that !  We 
will  reveal  hidden  places  in  our  characters 
which  will  make  an  evening  worth  living. 
Come,  I  found  a  quiet  corner  when  I  first 
came,  even  in  this  hurly-burly — come,  we 
will  sit  and  talk.  I  feel  a  longing  to  listen 
to  your  voice  again.  If  you  refuse  me.  I 
shall  commit  some  outrage  on  this  motley 
company  and  stop  their  Jingling  music." 
She  stood  gazing  at  him  curiously,  and 
now  laughed  to  herself. 

“I  was  mistaken."  she  answered  in  her 
stealing  whisper.  ‘‘I  have  certainly  never 
seen  you  before;  the  man  I  knew  was 
quite  another  nun.  Come.  Certainly  I 
will  go  with  you.  Where  is  your  corner?" 

Cavanagh  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

“See,"  he  murmured  in  her  ear  as  they 
walked  among  the  dancers,  “they  make 
way  for  us,  they  know  by  instinct  that  to¬ 
night  Folly  has  beaten  Wisdom  and  brought 
together  what  her  Majesty  Discretion  would 
have  kept  apart" — he  felt  her  hand  move 
on  his  arm.  and  added,  looking  down  at 
her — “has  brought  together  inflammable 
stulT  and  a  flame." 

She  laughed.  “Are  you  inflammable?" 
she  said.  “Your  face  belies  you." 

He  recognized  the  note  of  relief  in  her 
voice.  “She  feared  I  knew  her."  he 
thought.  “If  I  keep  her  convinced  that 
I  do  not.  I  may  say  anything.  If  she  sus¬ 
pects  for  a  moment  that  I  do.  I  can  say 
nothing. " 

He  drew  a  chair  forward  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  long  porch, 
where  a  jut  in  the  framing  of  the  house 
protected  them  somewhat  from  the  laugh¬ 
ing  horde  of  pleasure -seekers,  and  ns  she 
seated  herself,  placed  his  seat  ns  close  to 
hers  as  propriety  would  permit :  and  Cava¬ 
nagh ‘s  ideas  of  propriety  were  elastic.  She 
was  no  prude,  apparently,  for  she  per¬ 
mitted  thus  much  of  freedom, and  when  he 
leaned  forward  and  looked  long  into  her 
eyes,  met  his  gin  nee  without  faltering. 

“You  cannot  tell  very  much,  can  you?" 
she  said  at  last.  “I  have  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage — I  can  look  for  the  falsity  or  truth 
of  your  speeches  in  your  face." 


“Do  you  think  a  man's  face  is  never  a 
mask?"  asked  Cavanagh,  ami  laughed. 
“You  are  a  lovely,  ignorant  creature;  mask 
and  all.  you  are  less  than  my  match. 
But  first  I  want  to  know  one  thing — the 
color  of  your  eyes?  Surely  that  isn't  much 
to  ask.  I  can  see  vour  rounded  chin,  a 

w 

tendril  of  vour  curly  hair" — she  put  up  her 
hand  quickly  as  she  spoke,  and  he  caught 
it  gently  in  his.  ami  detaining  it.  looked  at 
it  steadily.  "A  little  hand  too,"  he 
added;  “I  am  in  luck  to-night." 

She  drew  her  fingers  away  and  gave  a 
sort  of  shake  of  her  graceful  shoulders. 

“You  are  very  personal  in  your  imperti¬ 
nences."  she  said  lightly,  but  with  a  note 
underneath  that  he  recognized  ami  wished 
passionately  might  have  been  absent. 
“How  many  women  have  you  compli¬ 
mented  this  evening  on  their  chins  and 
their  hands?" 

lie  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  folded 
his  arms.  “Not  one,"  he  answered 
slowly,  “not  one!  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  looking  for  a  particular  she'  whom  I 
could  not  discover,  the  most  lovely  woman 
in  the  world,  whom  I  worship  from  afar;  but 
you  have  made  me  betray  my  allegiance." 

She  played  with  the  black  Japanese  fan 
she  carried.  “So,"  she  said,  “you  are 
really  wanting  to  talk  to  another  woman, 
while  I  am  wasting  iny - " 

“Call  halt,"  interrupted  Cavanagh.  “I 
am  quite  happy.  I  did  want  to  talk  to 
another  woman,  but  for  the  first  time  for 
many  months  she  has  a  rival.  You  have, 
as  she  has.  a  social  subtle  magic  that 
inak*-s  mo  love  you  just  to  see  you."  He 
laughed  at  his  own  extravagant  words,  but 
lie  did  not  deprive  them  of  the  power  to 
bring  an  added  color  to  her  face;  in  a 
gleam  of  light  from  the  colored  lantern 
over  their  heads  he  saw  it,  on  the  bit  of 
her  cheek  visible. 

"You  are  an  easy  conquest,"  she  re¬ 
scinded.  “and.  I'll  chance  it.  as  easily  lost. " 

“I  wish  to  heaven  I  were."  returned  the 
young  man  with  a  sudden,  impetuous  bit¬ 
terness.  “I  have  loved  another  man’s 
wife  for  six  months  now  without  a  word 
having  passed  between  us  that  might  not 
have  lieen  addressed  to  her  butcher,  her 
baker,  her  candlestick  maker,  and  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  I  should  persevere  iu 
my  folly  indefinitely." 
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"she  looked  aggressively  at  her  hosiers." 


There  was  a  moment’s  silence  between 
them.  “Will  she  care?  Will  she  ques¬ 
tion  me?"  thought  Cavanagh. 

“Does  it  amuse  vou  to  be  made  a  con- 
• 

fidante  at  a  half-hour's  notice?"  he  went 
on,  with  another  laugh  that  only  made  his 
words  more  serious.  “I  wish  you  would 


act  the  part  of  fairy  godmother,  take  off 
your  mask  and  make  me  fall  in  love  with 
you  and  safe  out  of  my  trouble.  Perhaps 
you  might  lie  taught  to  like  me.  while  she 
— she  is  in  love  with  her  husband." 

“In  love  with  her  husband?"  repeated 
the  juask.  “Would  you  have  it  otherwise? 
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Is  it  such  a  very  common  thing  that  we 
can  afford  to  barter  it?  You  had  much 
better  forget  her  and  think  of — of  me. 
for  instance,  who  am  unattached  and  will 
repay  you  better.  Besides,  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  something  wrong  with  married 
women  when  young  men  fall  in  love  with 
them ;  she  is  probably  a  vain  coquette,  if 
you  only  knew  it.*’ 

“My  chance.”  thought  C'avanagh.  “I 
wish  she  were,”  he  answered.  “Instead, 
she  is  what  I  never  believed  in  till  I  knew 
her:  spotless  as  the  stars,  true  as  the  stars, 
fair  as  the  stars — you  see,  if  I  am  not  an 
original  lover,  I  am  a  thorough  one.  But 
don’t  let  us  talk  of  her — rather  of  you.  I 
hope  you  have  blue  eyes;  hers  are  brown 
— that  you  have  fair  hair;  hers  is  chestnut 
— that  you  will  let  me  kiss  your  white  hand ; 
she  would  never  permit  me  even  to  press 
hers — it  belongs  to  her  eternal  Godfrey.” 

“Godfrey?”  related  the  mask’s  whis¬ 
pering  voice. 

C’avanagh  bit  his  lip;  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  actor.  “James.  George,  Henry,  what 
you  will,”  he  said.  “And  now  let  us 
forget  everything  in  the  world  but  yourself 
and  myself.”  He  leaned  forward  and 
again  possessed  himself  of  her  hand,  but 
she  drew  it  from  him  and  stood  up. 

“The  night  is  hot,”  she  said,  “and  it 
is  time  for  some  cooling  thing  to  eat  or 
drink.  Take  me  to  the  supper-room,  ” 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

C'avanagh  had  risen  also,  and  now  piloted 
her  through  the  crowd.  Finding  a  chair, 
he  left  her  ami  made  his  way  to  the 
crowded  supper- table.  As  he  reached  it. 
he  felt  a  light  touch  upon  his  shoulder.  It 
was  the  mask. 

“Come  over  there,”  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  end  of  the  room  not  far  from  them. 
“It's  cooler;  there  is  a  window." 

C’avanagh  looked  to  where  an  o|H*n  win¬ 
dow  showed  the  black  night  outside.  A 
group  of  men  stood  near  it  at  a  small  table. 

She  left  him.  ami  crossing  to  where  they 
stood,  touched  one  of  them  on  the  arm. 
He  turned;  all  four  of  them  faced  her. 
C'avanagh  knew  them — Fcatherstone.  Har- 
mor,  Carter  and  Davidge.  They  had  Ihm-m 
sailing  all  day:  the  flush  of  the  wind  and 
sun  was  on  their  faces:  but  something  was 
added,  too,  by  the  wine  that  had  tilled 
their  empty  glasses. 


She  made  them  a  courtesy.  “Good¬ 
evening.  gentlemen,"  she  said.  “Is  there 
no  room  for  a  woman  at  your  table?” 
Her  whi*|>er  had  changed;  she  spoke  in  a 
high,  level  voice  that  C’avanagh  felt  he 
should  never  have  recognized  liad  he  not 
already  known  her. 

Fcatherstone  bowed  deeply  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  heart. 

“We  are  charmed,  Princess,”  he  said. 
“May  I  present  my  companions-in-arms? 
We  swear  allegiance  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Chair  we  have  uone  to  otTer — may  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  table?” 

For  answer,  she  swept  the  glasses  to  one 
side  and  seated  herself  lightly  on  the  end 
of  the  wooden  table.  “Thank  you,”  she 
said;  “I  appreciate  your  hospitality.” 

There  was  a  burst  of  approbation  from 
all  four  of  them,  and  C’avanagh  snatched 
up  a  plate  of  chicken  from  the  supjicr- table 
and,  joining  the  group,  stood  before  her. 

“Are  you  deserting  me  for  these  seafar¬ 
ing  men?”  lie  cried.  “They  are  tickle 
and  will  forget  you.  Besides,  you  have 
a  rival  with  them  already  here,”  and  he 
jKii tiled  to  their  glasses. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  protested  Davidge. 
“We’ll  smash  them  if  the  Princess  so 
orders.  ” 

“You  see,”  said  the  mask,  “these  gen¬ 
tlemen  discovered  my  rank  at  once,  and  you 
nfter  half  an  hour  remained  in  ignorance  of 
it.  I  shall  first  raise  them  all  to  the  peer¬ 
age,  turn  their  heads,  and  then  ask  one  of 
them  to  escort  tne  home.” 

Another  enthusiastic  outburst  from  her 
court,  and  C'avanagh,  in  the  moments  of 
badinage  that  followed,  made  out  what  it 
was  that  he  had  not  understood  in  Godfrey 
Fcatherstone *s  face.  He  had  been  drink¬ 
ing — not  so  much  that  he  could  not  talk, 
laugh,  and  by  the  law*  of  his  nature  behave 
like  a  gentleman,  but  his  hand  was  very 
unsteady  and  his  balance  even  not  quite 
perfect.  C'avanagh  hated  his  handsome, 
flushed  face  for  the  reason  that  it  retained 
its  nutive  nobility,  even  though  the  lines 
of  the  mouth  were  weakened  and  the  wide 
eyes  dimmed. 

He  thrust  forward  and.  gently  catching 
her  gown,  tried  to  win  her  back  again. 

■'It’s  hot  in  here.”  He  spoke  low  and 
the  mask  alone  heard  him.  for  the  other 
men  had  turned  to  fill  their  glasses. 
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“Como,  leave  these  men.  Have  you  for¬ 
gotten  your  promise  to—** 

Thu  domino  laughed,  am!  slipping  from 
her  seat,  put  one  hand  through  Feather- 
stone’s  arm.  “Princesses  always  forget." 
she  returned,  “and  I  am  going  to  dance 
with  this  present  fancy  of  mine,  whom  I 
create  an  carl  that  he  may  In?  worthy  of 

the  privilege.  His  name - ?"  She  turned 

to  Davidgc. 

“Godfrey  Featherweight."  was  the 
laughing  rejoinder. 

“A  most  excellent  title!  My  Lord 
Featherweight  and  I  will  tread  a  measure." 
and  before  Cavanagh  and  the  others  quite 
understood  her  intention,  she  had  drawn 
Featherstone  some  distance  across  the 
room.  A  moment  more  and  they  saw  him 
try  laughingly  to  lead  her  to  the  dancing- 
room,  but  she  had  changed  her  fickle  mind, 
it  seemed,  for  they  disappeared  in  the 
darkness  of  the  porch  together. 

It  was  half  an  hour  later  that  Cavanagh 
stood  in  his  bedroom  in  the  dark,  looking 
out  at  the  water  below  the  hotel,  black,  and 


shining  with  a  streak  of  white  whero  it  met 
the  beach. 

“Shall  I  ever  find  another  woman  like 
that.”  he  thought,  “who  will  cover  my 
follies  with  such  tenderness  and  yet  permit 
herself  none?  O  that  I  had  never  met  her, 
never  guessed  what  it  is  to  love  her!" 
He  turned  back  into  the  room,  and  un¬ 
dressing.  lit  a  cigarette,  and  setting  his 
candle  by  his  bed,  read  himself  to  sleep. 

II. 

The  Featherstones*  piazza  had  every 
charm  of  a  piazza  and  all  the  advantages 
of  a  room.  With  the  Persian  lattices  to 
interpose  between  you  and  the  sun.  and 
like  friendly  clouds  roll  away  when  un- 
needed :  the  blue-and-white  rugs  nnd 
chintz-covered  cushions;  the  light  bamboo 
tables  ami  long  chairs;  books  ami  maga¬ 
zines;  a  vase  filled  with  flowers — what 
more  can  you  ask  on  a  warm  summer 
afternoon  except  iced  tea? — ami  that  also 
was  not  lacking. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  sat  upright  in  her 
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lounging-chair.  She  was  stirring  the  tea  to 
melt  the  ice  in  it:  it  looked  very  black  and 
strong.  Miss  Dabney,  who  lay  stretched 
at  ease  near-by.  was  stirring  nothing; 
physical  exertion  of  any  kind  she  never 
made  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  latter 
young  lady. 

••So.”  she  began,  lazily  clasping  her  arms 
above  her  head — ”so  our  peaceful  ami 
unrc*r*nerate  state  is  over-  we  are  letting 
the  serpent  in  our  Eden — for  which  act  of 
folly  all  the  blame  is  yours.”  She  looked 
aggressively  at  her  hostess,  who  returned 
her  gaze  with  no  meekness  of  expression. 

“Laura.”  she  said,  “let  us  have  it 
plainly  understood  now:  I  will  not  have 
Lewis  Farrell  badgered.” 

“Will  not?”  Miss  Dabney's  voice 
sounded  inquiring. 

“Will  not  or  won’t,  whichever  you  like 
best.”  Mrs.  Kcathcretone's  dark  eyes 
shone  as  she  regarded  her  guest.  “You 
hnvc  a  bad.  malicious  look,”  she  added, 
“and  1  don't  intend  Lewis's  one  miserable 
week  to  be  ruined  by  your  wickedness. 
He  isn’t  to  1m?  run.  or  rigged,  or  any  of 
those  disagreeable  things  you  have  such 
queer  names  for.” 

Miss  Dabney  broke  into  a  happy  laugh. 
“Good  gracious!  I  shall  write  a  book 
called  ‘The  Saint  and  the  Spitfire,'  and  you 
shall  stand  for  both  characters.  No  re¬ 
spectable  young  married  woman  ought  to 
care  enough  alwmt  the  happiness  of  any 
unattached  young  man,  even  a  parso.i,  to 
lose  her  temper.” 

Her  hostess  returned  to  her  stirring. 
“If  that  is  a  canon  of  respectability,”  she 
said.  “I  abandon  any  title  to  it.  And  now. 
Laura,  remember,”  she  added,  rising,  ns 
she  heard  wheels  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
voices  and  steps,  “you  would  come  here 
while  Lewis  was  to  1m?  here,  nnd  you  must 
abide  by  my  laws  of  hospitality,  not  yours." 
She  crossed  the  piazza  and  stood  between 
the  fluttering  curtains  of  the  French  win¬ 
dow  waiting  for  the  two  men  who  advanced 
toward  her.  Feathers! one  stood  aside  and 
let  the  new-comer  take  the  two  hands  out¬ 
stretched  to  him. 

“  My  dear  Lewis.”  said  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone. 

Godfrey  Featherstone  felt  the  gentle 
tenderness  of  her  voice  echo  within  him. 


He  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  that 
made  Miss  Dabney  stare.  “It  is  a  queer 
world,”  she  thought;  “there  are  even  men 
in  it  in  love  with  their  wives.”  Then  her 
eyes  rested  on  Farrell.  He  still  held  one 
of  Mrs.  Featherstone's  hands  in  his;  he 
was  looking  down  into  her  eyes  from  his 
lanky  height  of  six  feet  two  with  the  look 
of  a  man  who  drinks  from  a  friendly  spring. 

“If  you  knew,"  he  was  saying — “if 
you  knew  what  it  is  like  to  Im*  here.  To 
get  away  from  the  heat  ami  horror  of  the 
lower  city  to  this  haven  of  blue  sky  and 
green  fields.  To  catch  a  glitter  of  the  sea 
from  the  car- window  and  breathe  the  salt 
air  again."  He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
she  led  him  out  on  the  piazza. 

“Say  good -day  to  that  lazy  creature, ” 
she  said,  “nnd  then  sit  down  in  this  com¬ 
fortable  chair,  which  I  have  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  for  you;  Laura  wished  to 
use  it  as  u  footstool,  ”  and  they  all  laughed. 
Min  Dabney’s  views  of  comfort  were  well 
understood. 

“Tea?”  As  she  began  pouring  out  the 
nmlM*r- colored  liquid,  she  looked  first  nl 
Laura,  then  at  Farrell,  then  at  Godfrey. 

"Rather!  What  a  question!”  It  was 
Godfrey  who  answered  her.  “Breathes 
there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  that  he 
doesn't  like  iced  tea  ?  Not  only  tea,  but 
then  tea  and  after  that  tea.”  He  drank 
off  a  goblet  ns  he  spoke,  and  then,  vaulting 
the  piazza  railing,  turned  to  the  stables. 
“I'll  come?  back  for  more."  ho  called  out 
gaily  ns  he  went  off. 

Miss  Dabney  looked  after  him  over  the 
top  of  her  glass. 

“He’s  so  excessive!”  she  said.  “He’s 
n  lM?rscrker  spoiled.  His  colors  are  all 
barbaric.” 

Farrell's  eyes  met  hers.  “I  don't  agree 
with  you  in  the  least,”  he  said.  “I  con¬ 
sider  Godfrey  an  advanced  product  of 
civilization.  Do  you  think  his  manners 
were  made  in  the  midst  of  a  Scandinuvinn 
row?  I  have  never  known  any  one  whose 
behavior  was  as  intrinsic  a  part  of  his  soul 
as  his.” 

“His  soul?"  repeated  Miss  Dabney. 
“Oh.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that. 
Your  terms  arc  too  technical  for  me.  I 
shouldn't  know  one  if  I  saw  it.” 

Her  hostess  broke  into  a  s|M»ntaneous 
laugh.  “The  strict  truth  for  once,  Laura,” 
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she  said,  her  eyes  shining.  “She  is  a 
hamadryad,"  she  went  on.  turning  to 
Farrell.  “Don't  you  think  so?  A  thing 
born  of  the  earth  and  sun — with  modern 
views  of  dress  and  some  other  things." 

“Who  is  a  hamadryad?"  said  another 
voice,  and  Cavanagh  stepped  out  through 
the  window,  and  shaking  hands  with  his 
hostess,  bowed  to  the  other  two.  “Not 
Miss  Dabney.  She  is  a  cockney.  You 
can't  be  both." 

“Why  not?"  Miss  Dabney  sat  up. 
“Come,  Mr.  Cavanagh,  if  you  think  you 
can  come  on  a  hot  summer’s  afternoon  and 
dictate  my  limitations  to  me.  you  have 
reckoned  without  your - " 

“Dabney,"  finished  Godfrey,  looking  in 
on  them  over  the  piazza  railing.  “How  are 
you,  Cavanagh?  I'm  just  oil  to  the  club 
to  see  about  a  pony  for  Davidge.  How's 
business?" 

Cavanagh  stirred  his  tea  a  moment,  then 
turned  his  keen  eyes  to  his  host's  face. 
“All  bail,"  he  answered  deliberately,  and 
then*  was  a  moment’s  silence. 

“Now,  Godfrey,  if  you  l»egin  to  talk 
business  I  shall  have  to  get  up  and  go 
away.  Please  stop."  Miss  Dabney  had 
sunk  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  shining 
between  her  heavy  lids. 

“Very  well,  I  won’t.  It’s  too  hot  for 
business,  anyhow,"  he  ansVered.  and  re¬ 
filled  his  glass. 

“That’s  ln-tter  than  having  business  too 
hot  for  you,"  the  girl  retorted.  “And 
now  let  us  have  a  nice  conversation  on  a 
cool,  low  level.  Mountain  heights  are 
barred,  marshes  preferred.  And  Mr.  Cav- 
anngh  is  chosen  to  Iwgin  it.  ns  he  is  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  n  pagan  we  have.  I  should 
have  chosen  Godfrey,  but  Mr.  Farrell 
says  he  has  a  soul,  and  he  ought  to  know." 

Cavanagh  laughed.  “  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone.  I  came  for  that  walk  you  promised 
me,  and  I  pro|>ose  we  liegin  it  at  once. 
I  object  to  being  called  marshy  and  low." 

She  turned  to  Farrell. 

“Are  you  too  tired?"  she  asked. 

He  hesitated.  “I  am  not  at  all  too 
tired,"  he  answered,  “but  may  I  get  a 
dip  in  the  sea  first?" 

“You  poor  fellow,"  Mrs.  Featherstonc 
exclaimed — “of  course.  How  inhospitable 
of  me  not  to  have  thought  of  it !  We  will 
all  go  down  with  you  to  the  bath-houses 


and  wait  while  you  bathe,  and  walk  after¬ 
ward" — which  they  proceeded  to  do,  amid 
a  shower  of  remonstrances  from  Miss  Dab¬ 
ney;  who,  however,  accompanied  them, 
while  Godfrey  rode  olT  to  the  polo-field. 

It  was  after  six  when  Cavanagh  found 
himself  alone  with  Mrs.  Featberstone.  saun¬ 
tering  along  the  hard,  firm  beach,  Farrell 
and  Miss  Dabney  some  distance  in  front  of 
them.  He  had  considerable  power  of 
enjoying  the  moment;  he  looked  about 
him  at  the  beauty  of  the  sea  and  sky  nnd 
then  dropp'd  his  eyes  on  his  companion. 

She  had  no  Ireauty,  he  admitted  half  re¬ 
luctantly,  but  you  would  have  noticed  her 
in  a  crowd  from  a  look  of  race,  of  breed¬ 
ing.  and  from  another  nire  attribute,  grace. 
Her  features  were  irregular;  her  coloring 
was  that  of  health,  but  with  no  striking 
charm  to  it — why  then  was  it  he  could 
never  get  enough  of  the  sight  of  her  face? 
With  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  profile,  he  spoke. 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  Miss  Dabney  will 
lead  Farrell  away  from  his  vocation,  to  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil?"  he  asked, 
idly  enough. 

She  looked  at  the  two  figures  before 
them  nnd  laughed. 

“I  should  as  soon  fear  her  commanding 
the  waves  to  arise  and  drown  us,"  she  re¬ 
sponded,  “or  the  sun  to  tumble  out  of  the 
heavens." 

“Do  you  believe  his  gwnlness  to  be  im¬ 
mutable  ns  the  laws  of  tint  lire?"  exclaimed 
the  young  man.  feeling  a  jealous  pang. 
“You  must  think  him  inhumanly  perfect." 

“I  don’t  think  him  perfect  nt  all, 
but  good,  yes.  He  i9  one  of  my  sheet- 
anchors.  Were  the  devil  to  take  him  up  into 
a  high  place  and  oiler  him  the  glories  of  the 
world.  I  would  trust  him  to  stand  firm." 

The  lines  of  Cavanagh ’s  fnce  deepened 
into  a  melancholy  bitterness.  “Ah.  it’s 
easy  enough  to  see  why  you  haven’t  much 
use  for  the  rest  of  us.  if  that’s  the  sort  of 
man  you  have  for  a  friend,"  he  said. 
“The  devil  knows  my  price  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  climb  a  mountain,  but  lie 
doesn't  think  enough  of  my  soul,  it  seem*, 
to  buy  it.  I  used  to  think,"  he  went  on, 
“that  a  strong  use  of  a  strong  will  was 
enough  to  get  almost,  anything,  but  I've 
been  badly  shaken  lately.  Do  you  think 
wanting  a  thing  hard  lias  much  to  do  with 
getting  it?" 
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Mrs.  Featherstone  shook  her  head.  ‘‘I 
have  no  such  convenient  theory,’*  was  her 
answer.  She  glanced  at  him  as  she  spoke. 

He  met  her  eyes  a  moment,  then  turned 
his  gaze  on  the  sparkle  of  the  sea.  “May 
I  speak.  Mrs.  Featherstone?"  he  began 
again.  “From  my — my  heart,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  choose  to  call  it?  May  I  make 
some  confessions?  May  I  Ik*  myself  for  a 
while?  It  is  a  luxury  one  isn't  often  per¬ 
mitted,  and  I  have  a  craving  to  be  for  once 
irretrievably  sincere." 

She  stopped  in  her  walk,  her  hazel  eyes 
looking  straight  into  his.  “Wait  a 
moment,”  she  said.  “If  you  mean  this — 
if  you  want  to  speak  the  truth  and  get  in 
over  your  head  and  mine,  go  on.  I'll 
warrant  myself  able  to  swim  ashore.  But 
if  it  is  only  going  to  be  half  real — then 
don't.  I  don’t  want  it,  and  you  wouldn't 
be  u  bit  the  happier  for  it  either.” 

Cavanagh  had  stop|M?d  also. 

“That's  a  bargain,”  he  said.  “I  won't 
try  to  get  the  benefit  of  two  positions,  as 
I  did  at  the  ball  the  other  night.  I'll  tell 
you  when  I'm  going  to  l»egin  to  show  false 
colors.  Until  I  do,  you’ll  give  me  what 
I  desperately  need — your  thoughts,  your 
understanding,  and  perhaps  your  pity. 
For  I  am  to  be  pitied — did  you  guess  it?" 

She  hesitated,  anti  turned  toward  the 
sea.  “No.  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it. 
If  I  am  to  1m?  equally  frank.  I  have  believed 
you  too  well  able  to  look  out  for  yourself 
to  Im?  pitied.” 

“It  is  like  this  with  me.”  Cavanagh 
went  on  slowly.  “I  have  taken  life  from  u 
purely  material  standpoint.”  lie  stop|>ed. 
glanced  at  her,  hesitated.  “  Here  begin 
my  confessions,  you  sec,"  he  added. 

She  gave  u  little  nod.  “(So  on." 

“Well,  then,  when  you  are  a  materialist, 
to  give  it  a  big  name,  you  try  to  please 
yourself.  If  you  want  money,  you  work 
for  it,  make  it  and  spend  it  on  yourself. 
If  you  want  wine,  you  drink;  fo«nl.  you 
eat;  excitement,  you  gamble;  and  so  on 
along  the  line.  If  you  are  ambitious,  you 
seek  power  and  use  it  for  yourself.  But  a 
materialist  mutt  be  successful.  His  plan 
of  life  fails  utterly  if  hr  fails.  What  is  he 
to  do  when  he  commits  the  hopeless  folly 
of  falling  in  love  with  a  gmal  woman  who 
is  another  man's  wife?" 

There  was  silence.  Cavanagh  resumed. 


“I  love  you — absurdly.  What  am  I  to 
do?  Will  you  help  me?  I  am  very  un¬ 
happy.” 

Mrs.  Featherstone  turned,  and  walking 
a  few  steps  to  where  the  sand  lay  flaky  and 
dry  and  shining,  she  sat  down.  Cavanagh 
threw  himself  down  l>eside  her.  She  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  sea. 

“To  justify  your  saying  this.”  she  said, 
“there  must  be  something  to  be  gained. 
You  don't  think  I  want  to  hear  it — it  can't 
give  you  pleasure  to  say  it  when  I  don't 
want  to  hear  it.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
you  honestly  want?” 

“What  1  honestly  want,”  repeated  Cav¬ 
anagh,  “what  I  honestly  want,  is  you.  I 
would  do  anything  to  get  you,  or  a  piece 
of  you  however  small.  But  that  I  know  I 
may  not  have.” 

A  deep  color  suffused  her  face;  her  lips 
set  in  a  hard  line.  He  watched  her  and 
went  on.  “I  do  not  use  extravagant 
words.  In-cause  it  is  understoiHl  between  us 
that  I  am  speaking  the  truth — the  bare 
truth.  I  may  not  have  you.  but  yet  in  some 
way  I  must  get  near  you.  I,  who  have  never 
wanted  to  do  anything  but  please  myself,  will 
stop  short  in  my  life  and  remake  it  at  a  word 
from  you.  I  will  be  anything  you  please. 
You  know  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  have  capacity 
of  a  kind.  I  can  make  money — I  will  spend 
it  as  you  think* it  should  Ik-  spent.  I  will 
do  more — I  will  s|M*nd  my  days  as  you 
think  they  should  Ik?  spent.  And  in  this 
I  shall  get  all  I  ask  from  you.  for  I  only 
ask  that  I  may  feel  that  I  in  a  sense 
lielong  to  you.  not  that  any  jot  of  you  be¬ 
longs  to  me.  I  understand.  I  know  you 
love  Godfrey,  you  arc  his.  Very  well — 
that  is  my  misfortune;  I  accept  it;  and  it 
is  the  foundation  on  which  I  build." 

He  had  lit  the  lamps  in  her  eyes — at 
least  he  had  seen  her  deeply  moved.  He 
drew  a  long  breath.  She  had  turned  to 
him;  the  color  had  stayed,  dyeing  her 
cheek  richly.  She  met  his  look,  gazed 
straight  into  the  very  depths  of  his  eyes. 

“You  wonderful  tempter!"  she  said. 
The  young  man  flushed  crimson. 

"That  means  you  despise  me  too  utterly 
to  believe  in  me,"  he  said. 

“Despise  you?"  she  repeated;  “do  you 
think  one  despises  Satan?" 

“Don’t,  don't,"  he  pleaded.  “I  mean 
it — I  mean  it.  Take  me.  don't  reject  me. 
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I  will  prove  my  utter  sincerity  by  show¬ 
ing  you  what  you  will  raise  me  from.  As 
I  live,  I  confess  I  would  commit  a  crime  to 
reach  you.  Stoce  that  is  not  the  road  to 
you,  I  take  the  other.  I  seek  virtue  only  to 
wiu  a  place  near  you — I  admit  it.  Cun  you 
not  let  it  l>e  the  means  of  my  salvation?” 

For  the  moment  he  was  handsome,  he 
was  so  in  earnest.  She  looked  at  him,  ami 
smiled  with  a  sweetness  that  was  one  of  the 
things  that  had  brought  him  where  he  was. 

**l  am  human,  and  you  make  my  head 
swim,"  she  said.  “But  don’t  say  any 
more.  I  can’t  say  I  am  sorry  you 
have  said  what  you  have,  for  l  kn**« 
much  I  did  not  know  five  minutes  ■ 

But  for  the  end  of  it  all,  you 
must  know  it.  of  course.  I 
cannot  take  any  such  |*0>i 
lion.  There  is 
only  ono  thing 
for  us  to  do. 

We  will  part 
now,  until  you 
forget  me — 
no,  that  isn’t 
fair,  you  won’t 
forget  me — 
hut  until  you 
like  some  one 
else  butter. 

When  that 
happens  please 
come,  and  we 
will  befriends. 

We  part  now 
nearer  than  I 
ever  thought 
we  could  be. 

Here  comes 
Laura.  We 
will  rosumcour 
usual  masks. 

To  the  real  Mr. 

Cavonagh  I  say  ‘Good-by’  now." 

She  got  to  her  feet,  and  Cavonagh  stood 
up  beside  her. 

“Must  I  be  silent?"  he  said.  “Is  this 
all?" 

Mrs.  Feathers!  one  raised  her  brows. 
"Do  you  forget?"  she  said.  “We  have 
ceased  to  be  the  people  who  talked  just 
now." 

And  they  walked  in  silence  to  meet 
Miss  Dabney. 


in. 

The  game  was  well  under  way.  The 
|H>nies  thundered  across  the  field  with  their 
little  twinkling  hoofs,  and  the  people  on 
the  side  line  wavered.  One  rider  had  the 
Iwdl  in  advance  of  the  others;  he  kept  his 
advantage — he  used  it.  “Goal!"  was 
shouted  by  the  excited  spectators,  half  of 
whom  hud  been  looking  at  anything  but 

the  game  five 
seconds  be¬ 
fore,  and  then 
came  the 
usual  mo- 

•  menu  of  in- 
termUsion. 
Cavan  a gh 
wandered 

restlessly 
through  the 
crowd,  stop¬ 
ping  nowaud 
then  to  talk, 
but  never  long, 
and  hiseyesafter 
making  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  polo- 
field  always 
came  to  rest  on 
the  drag  where 
the  Feather- 
stones  sat— or, 
more  properly 
*l>cnking,  whore 
M  rs.  Fcathcr- 
stone  sat,  for 
Godfrey,  having 
j' »ined  a  group 

•  •f  men  near  the 
ponies,  was  lot¬ 
ting.  laughing, 
and  occasionally 
spending  the  five 
minutes  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  drink  inside  the  club-house. 
He  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  players; 
he  loved  horses;  and  though  much  of  his 
life  had  been  s|>ent  in  an  office,  be  threw 
oil  the  memory  of  it  when  freed  from  it  as 
though  it  had  never  fettered  him. 

Cavanagh  had  approached  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  when  the  game  had  opened,  had  met 
her  frank  eyes,  and  received  a  bow  which 
made  it  iin|>ossible  for  him  to  join  her.  ond 
so  he  had  ample  time  to  study  the  faces  of 
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the  gay  crowd,  for  he  attached  himself  to 
do  one. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight — the  extravagant 
colors  of  the  women's  summer  gowns,  with 
the  wide  grassy  field  as  a  background; 
the  row  of  carriages,  their  black  varnish 
taking  high  lights  in  the  sunshine;  and  in 
one  corner  a  crowd  of  restless  little  ponies 
walking  about  or  standing  with  their 
blankets  on.  The  first  half  was  over  when 
he  canto  again  within  hailing  distance  of 
Miss  Dabney,  and  he  had  no  sooner  done 
so  than  he  heard  her  voice  calling  him. 

“Come  up  here,"  she  said;  “she  ha« 
gone,  and  you  can  have  a  chat  with  me." 

He  climlted  tip  and  sat  dow  n  in  silenee 
beside  her. 

“I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me." 
she  went  on.  “Remind  me  of  the  ini|>or- 
tmee  of  things  material!  Convince  rne  of 
the  joys  of  Mammon.  I  have  been  talking 
to  Lewis  Farrell  so  long  l hut  I  am  getting 
confused.  I  looked  down  ut  my  skirl  just 
now  and  wondered  whether  it  was  any 
better  to  wear  real  lace — that  perhaps  imi¬ 
tation  would  have  done  as  well,  and  the 
dillercnce  supported  a  family!" 

Cavunugh  laughed. 

“So  even  you  feel  it  too,  do  you?"  he 
said,  with  u  half- melancholy  bitterness. 
“That  makes  me  feel  better.  I  thought 
you  had  gone  Achilles  one  better,  and  were 
steeped  in  cynicism  even  over  your  pretty 
French  heels." 

“Cynicism!"  repeated  Miss  Dabney 
severely ;  “I  call  it  common  sense! 
Gracious!  you  are  no  good  at  all.  I 
thought  you  were  u  person  of  force  ami 
character,  a  real  free  lance,  a  genuine  incr- 
cenaty,  ami  I  hoped  you  would  give  me  a 
whiff  of  mv  native  air." 

"Do  you  know  which  your  native  air 
is?"  Cavanagh  returned.  “I  don't.  1 
only  know  I  am  not  breathing  mine,  and  I 
think  1  never  have.  Good-by.”  He  slid 
down  us  he  spoke.  “1  will  see  you  again 
l  iter."  and  he  disappeared  as  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  came  back  to  her  seat. 

“There  is  something,  then."  thought 
Cavanagh,  walking  oil  to  the  club  house, 
“something  that  attracts  even  Miss  Dabney 
in  a  being  above  her.  Well,  1  wish  1  had 
never  discovered  the  beauty  of  virtue," 
and  he  went  up  to  the  bar  and  ordered  a 
diink. 


As  he  drank  it,  the  place  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  thirsty  men  from  the  field,  and 
among  them  Featherstone.  It  made  the 
other  man's  heart  jump,  ami  then  sink,  to 
see  that  he  was  quite  under  the  influence 
of  the  wine  that  he  had  drunk.  They  had 
got  to  champagne,  it  seemed;  it  went  very 
fast,  and  it  did  very  quick  execution,  aided 
by  the  summer  sun,  and  Godfrey  could 
stand,  but  110  more. 

Cavanagh  looked  at  him.  overcome  with 
a  ho|»ele&.s  wonder.  Wine  had  never  ln-eii 
a  temptation  to  him.  He  was  not  really 
convivial  or  laughter-loving,  and  to  let  it 
take  one  past  one's  self-control  ut  such  s 
time  was  beyond  his  comprehension. 

A  telegram  was  brought  to  Featherstone, 
who  opened  it,  and  reading  it,  was  visibly 
troubled  and  confused. 

Cavanagh  crossed  over  to  him.  “Is  any¬ 
thing  the  matter?"  lie  asked.  His  quick 
wits  had  ulready  supplied  the  contents  of 
the  message. 

Godfrey  looked  at  him.  “I’ve  got  to 
go  to  New  York."  he  said,  “but  1  don’t 
know  exactly  why.  What  does  Frank 
mean  by  Pacifies  dropping?" 

Cavanagh  put  aside  the  telegram  which 
Featherstone  held  out  to  him. 

“Why,  stocks,  old  man;  what  did  you 
think?  You  ought  to  go  home  and  catch 
that  six  o’clock  connection.  Why  don't 
you?" 

“I  will.  I’ll  get  the  mare  and  the  dog- 
earl."  He  was  slightly  sobered.  “Will 
you  tell  Mrs.  Featherstone?  I'm  driving 
her.” 

Cavanagh  followed  him  to  the  stable,  got 
the  man  in  charge,  and  the  trap  was  out 
and  ready  in  a  moment.  The  inare  was  as 
fresh  and  gay  as  a  young  creature  should 
be,  but  the  man  looked  doubtfully  at  God¬ 
frey  as  he  climbed  in. 

“He  might  come  to  trouble,  sir,”  he 
said  to  Cavanagh.  “Mrs.  Featherstone 
hadn't  ought  to  go  with  him.”  Godfrey 
looked  down  at  hi  in. 

"Will  you  get  my  wife  or  shall  1  drive 
over  there?"  he  said. 

“Wait  here."  returned  Cavanagh;  “I'll 
see  alxnit  Mrs.  Featherstone,"  and  lie 
walked  off  toward  the  crowd.  Il  took  him 
a  moment  onlv  to  decide  that  she  should 
not  go  with  Godfrey,  and  he  turned,  ami 
going  back,  got  up  beside  the  other  mail. 
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“Your  wife  will  come  home  later.  -She 
gave  me  her  place.  I  want  to  make  your 
train  too,”  he  said,  and  Godfrey  accepting 
this  with  a  nod,  they  drove  off. 

It  was  a  strange  half-hour.  They  talked 
a  little  about  the  game,  and  Cavanagh  sat 
with  his  arms  folded  while  Featherstone 
grazed  everything  within  possible  reach 
and  made  time  that  must  have  been  the 
mare’s  record.  It  was  touch-and-go  so 
often  that  Cavanagh  only  set  his  teeth  os 
he  saw  the  excellent  opportunity  for  a  spill 
which  the  entrance  to  the  Fealherstonrs* 
grounds  presented,  and  it  took  him  by  sur¬ 
prise  after  all  when  they  struck  one  gate¬ 
post  after  the  other,  the  cart  tipped  over 
an«l  they  landed  on  the  gravel  drive. 

He  lay  still  a  moment.  Something  hurt 
him  sharply,  he  was  too  confused  to  know 
just  what,  but  Godfrey's  voice  brought 
his  senses  into  connection  with  a  jump. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  His  host  was  leaning 
over  him,  his  eyes  sol>ored.  a  look  of  ap¬ 
prehension  on  his  expressive  face  which 
Cavanagh  answered  with  a  slow  smile. 

“Oh,  no;  my  head  smarts,  that’s  all.” 
lie  got  up  and  passed  his  ham!  over  his 
hair,  anti  looked  at  it.  It  was  bloody. 

“You  are  cut.  Come  along  to  the 
house.”  Godfrey  pushed  him  gently  to¬ 
ward  the  lawn.  “I  will  fix  you  up.  I'm 
horribly  sorry,  old  man.  It's  all  the  fault 
of  my  imbecile  good-fellowship,  ami  you 
pay  up.  I’ll  bring  the  mnre  along  if  you 
don't  mind,  ami  get  Joe  to  come  for  the 
cart.  The  wheel’s  off.  You  go  straight 
to  the  house;  I'll  cut  across  to  the  stable." 

And  he  went  off  on  a  trot,  with  the  nmre 
obedient  and  docile  but  rather  shaken  up. 

Cavanagh  sat  on  the  piazza  and  wiped 
away  a  little  trickle  of  blood  that  dyed  the 
back  of  his  collar.  It  was  nothing,  as  he 
had  said,  but  it  did  up  his  handkerchief, 
and  he  was  glad  to  have  his  host  bring 
cold  water  and  sticking-plaster  and  attend 
to  him.  The  process  was  neatly  completed, 
when  Featherstone  turned,  as  he  was  enter¬ 
ing  the  house  for  a  fresh  handkerchief. 

“Cavanagh."  he  said  slowly,  “what  am 
I  here  for?  Why  did  we  come?” 

“You're  going  to  New  York."  the  an¬ 
swer  was  spoken  from  expressionless  lips, 
“at  six-thirty.” 

Godfrey's  hand  went  to  his  pocket.  “I 
hail  a  telegram,"  he  said;  the  color  had 


jumped  into  his  face.  He  drew  the  mes¬ 
sage  out  and  read  it.  “I  sec;  I  ought  to 
get  off  in  an  hour.  But  my  wife — I 
thought  you  went  for  her.  It  seems 
strange  she  should  not  have  come.  ’  ’ 

Cavanagh  folded  his  bloody  handker¬ 
chief  neatly  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

“She  didn’t  know  you  were  coming,” 
he  answered. 

Godfrey  tried  to  remember.  “Oh,  I 
thought  I  asked  vou  to  tell  her.” 

“You  did.” 

The  two  men  were  facing  each  other. 

“I  didn't  think  she  ought  to  come — 
with  you,"  Cavanagh  said,  ami  there  was 
a  silence. 

Godfrey  went  up  to  the  railing  and 
looked  out  over  the  lawn.  It  was  several 
moments  l»cfore  ho  turned  to  look  into  the 
other  man’s  face. 

“That’s  alnmt  all  a  man  enn  bear  to 
have  said,”  he  began  slowly.  “It's  all 
right,  only — it  doesn't  stand  talking  about. 
For  your  share  in  it.  why.  I’m  obliged  to 
you.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  tisk 
your  neck.  I’m  very  glad  it  was  no  worse 
than  it  was.  I’ll  have  to  go  and  pack. 
Will  you  tell  Joe  to  put  the  horse  in  the 
light  trap  and  go  back  to  the  game?" 

An  idea  came  to  Cavanagh.  “I  would 
like  that."  he  said.  “You  go  ahead, 
Featherstone.  Don’t  waste  time  with  me. 
and  I’ll  go  to  the  stable  and  get  the  horse 
ami  go  back.  Will  you  give  me  a  note  to 
Mrs.  Featherstone?  She  might  get  over 
here  in  time  to  sec  you.” 

“It’s  too  late  for  that,”  said  .Godfrey, 
looking  at  his  watch.  A  dark  color 
mounted  to  his  face  as  he  spoke.  “But 
you  might  ns  well  see  the  rest  of  the 
game,"  and  going  to  the  side  of  the 
piazza,  he  called  the  groom,  who  with  the 
gardener  was  dragging  the  dogcart  to  the 
stable. 

“Harness  Blowgun  to  the  trap,”  he 
said,  “and  bring  him  round  for  Mr.  Cav¬ 
anagh.”  And  nodding  to  Cavanagh,  he 
went  into  the  house. 

IV. 

“May  I  speak  to  you?"  said  Cavanagh, 
standing  with  his  hat  off  beside  the  drag. 

“Anything  very  sj»ecial?’’  Mis.  Feather- 
stone  smiled,  but  she  showed  no  sign  of 
descending. 
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“Yes,”  returned  the  young  man  coldly. 
“I  will  keep  you  only  a  moment.”  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  help  her  down.  She 
took  it,  and  jumping  lightly  to  the  earth, 
turned  to  the  less  occupied  part  of  the 
grounds. 

“This  way,  please,”  said  Cavanagh. 
“  Feutlierstone  has  been  called  to  New 
York  on  business,  and  he  asked  me  to  tell 
you  and  bring  you  home,  perhaps  in  time 
to  see  him  l»efore  he  went.” 

“Has  he  gone — from  here?”  Her  color 
fled  and  returned  with  a  rush. 

“He  is  at  home  packing, “  answered 
Cavanagh,  helping  her  in,  his  mouth  set 
very  hard.  “We'll  have  to  hurry.” 

They  were  off  and  down  the  road  in  the 
even  trot  which  was  Blowgun’s  specialty 
when  he  was  properly  driven.  It  was 
nearly  six — the  sun  not  even  low.  A 
long,  full  hour  of  life  was  left  him — one 
of  the  best  hours  of  the  day.  The  heat 
was  over,  and  yet  there  was  light,  light 
everywhere — pervasive,  soft  light  that 
beaut  Hied  the  country.  Their  way  lay 
through  the  marshlands,  with  red  grass 
and  green  leaves,  bulrushes  and  yellow 
flowers,  the  little  strip  of  road  wind¬ 
ing  flrmlv  through  it;  and  then  the  vil¬ 
lage;  then  a  wood;  then  along  the 
sandy  l>onch,  and  so  to  their  destination. 
Mrs.  Featherstone,  with  Angers  tightly 
interlaced,  sat  very  still  l>esidc  him.  No 
solitary  word  had  passed  her  li|>s  or  his, 
and  getting  out  at  the  side  door,  she 
entered  the  house  through  a  long  window, 
while  Cavanagh  drove  to  the  stable. 

“Godfrey,”  she  called.  She  ran  up¬ 
stairs,  came  down,  fled  through  the  rooms, 
and  on  a  table  in  the  hall  saw  a  note.  She 
opened  it  with  trembling  Angers.  A  few 
lines  tobl  of  his  departure,  that  he  would 
write  that  night  from  New  York,  and  that 
was  all.  She  walked  almost  mechanically 
into  the  drawing-room  ami  looked  vacantly 
about.  Her  eyes  were  caught  amidst  its 
fragrant  orderliness  by  a  Anger-bowl  and  a 
stained  napkin  on  a  table.  She  moved  up 
to  it.  The  stains  were  unmistakable;  the 
water  was  bloody,  too.  It  took  her  half  a 
second  to  reach  the  piazza.  Cavanagh  was 
walking  away  toward  the  gate. 

“Mr.  Cavanagh,  please  come.”  She 
stood  leaning  on  the  l*alustrade  until  he 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  steps. 


She  held  out  the  napkin.  “This — 

means - ?” 

“Oh" — Cavanagh  hardly  hesitated — 
“we  ran  into  the  gatepost  coming  in,  the 
cart  lipped  over — it  was  nothing.” 

How  her  eyes  could  blaze!  “Nothing! 
Godfrey  hurt !” 

“Godfrey?”  he  repeated.  “It  wasn’t 
Godfrey!” 

“Who  was  it?” 

’  He  put  his  hand  to  the  back  of  his  head 
She  noticed  the  plaster  there  for  the  first 
time. 

“It's  a  mere  scratch.”  He  turned  to  go. 
She  made  a  step  toward  him. 

“How  did  it  happen?” 

“I’ve  told  you.” 

“But  you — why  were  you  with  God 
frey?”  she  persisted. 

He  looked  at  her.  “As  you  aren't  even 
sorry,”  ho  said,  with  a  slight,  bitter 
smile,  “what  matter  does  it  make?” 

She  again  in  ived  nearer  to  him.  “IJut 
I  am  sorry — don't  you  sec — I  am — I  am 

- ”  a  sob  choked  in  her  throat.  She 

turned  from  him  and  leaned  ngaiust  the 
pillar. 

Cavanagh  held  out  both  hands,  then 
dropped  them  at  his  sides.  “How  you 
love  him !”  he  said,  and  struck  his  clenched 
hand  on  the  railing,  then  turned  from  her, 
and  going  quickly  down  the  steps,  he 
left  her. 

V. 

It  was  the  end  of  n  long  rainy  day. 
The  drip-drip  of  the  raindrops  on  the 
piazza  roof  still  sounded  persistently. 
Mrs.  Featherstone  had  had  the  lamps  lit 
early.  Their  rosy  shade  made  the  room 
brighter  and  their  warmth  helped  to  banish 
the  gray  dampness  of  the  twilight.  The 
room  was  Ailed  with  flowers — their  faces 
fresh-wet  and  even  a  little  muddy,  for 
Mrs.  Featherstone  had  picked  them  in 
the  min,  ami  had  enjoyed  her  first 
moment  of  pleasure  for  the  space  of  four 
days  when  she  changed  her  wet  clothes, 
put  on  a  pretty  gown  and  came  downstairs 
to  wail  for  Godfrey,  who  was  to  come 
from  New  York  that  evening.  His  three 
short  notes  had  told  her  nothing.  As 
she  wandered  nl»out  the  drawing-room, 
straightening  a  picture,  setting  a  book  up¬ 
right  and  putting  a  cushion  in  its  place, 
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she  tried  unhappily  to  conjecture  the  reason  to  meet  him  in  the  hall  with  the  maid 
of  his  reticence.  He  was  apt  to  write  so  there;  she  waited.  The  outer  door  opened, 
freely  to  her.  And  then  she  heard  the  shut ;  she  heard  him  ask  the  maid  where  she 
sound  of  wheels.  was.  as  he  took  oft  his  wet  coat ;  he  came 

She  waited.  She  could  not  trust  herself  through  the  door,  pushing  it  to  behind  hint, 
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and  caiching  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  in 
u  painful  clasp. 

They  neither  of  them  spoke  until  he 
pulled  her  down  on  the  sofa  beside  him  and, 
holding  both  tier  hands,  looked  fondly  into 
her  eyes.  Then  he  glanced  alxiut  him. 

“You  almost  need  a  fire.”  he  said.  She 
laughed  out  of  the  extravagance  of  her 
joy. 

“Don't  I?”  she  answered.  “Don't  we. 
rather!  Oh.  Godfrey,  to  get  you  back!” 
She  suddenly  bent  her  head  and  touched 
his  hand  with  her  li|»s. 

“Don't,  darling,”- he  said,  and  taking 
her  hands,  kissed  them  again  and  again. 

“I've  some  hard  things  to  say,"  he 
began.  “I  might  as  well  get  them  all 
out  ul  once.  You  are  not  the  kind  that 
needs  to  have  things  broken  to  you.  So 
here  goes. ”  He  gently  dropped  her  hands, 
and  sitting  up,  folded  his  arms  across  his 
cheat . 

“I've  Ireen  playing  the  fool  for  some 
time,  it  seems.  1  didn't  grasp  how  easily 
the  skein  unwinds,  in  business,  that  it  has 
taken  such  laltor  to  wind  the  other  way, 
and  this  week  there  has  lieen  a  panic  in 
the  street,  and  Frank  didn't  let  me  know 
until  torr  late.  When  I  got  there,  things 
I  should  have  got  rid  of  were  dropping 
out  of  sight  anil  carrying  us  with  them. 
I  had  neglected  the  office — we  had  laid 
luck — the  pull  came,  and  we — we  have 
gone  under.”  lie  had  grown  very  while; 
the  wide.  l>old  eyes  looked  straight  into 
hers.  “I  nin  sorry,  darling.”  he  added 
slowly. 

She  slipped  nearer  to  him  and  rested  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  Then  she  suddenly 
sat  upright. 

“You  aren't  thinking  I  care.”  she  cried 
passionately .  “You  aren't  makiug  any 
mistake  and  thinking  I  care,  are  you.  God¬ 
frey!”  She  rose,  and  putting  both  hands 
out  to  him,  she  laughed.  “Only  for  you. 
my  dear,  I’ in  sorry.”  she  went  on;  “but 
you  will  make  the  money  over  again,  and 
after  all  be  ns  happy  doing  it.  And  what 
do  I  care  for  thw  money?  What  good  has 

it  been  to  us?  And  lately — lately - ” 

she  slipped  down  on  her  knees  Ircfore  him. 
and  resting  h*-r  head  against  him.  broke 
into  a  passion  of  s*»l*s  that  shook  her  slight 
frame. 

Ho  bent  over  her.  “Ah.  that  too.”  he 


said,  with  a  bitterness  she  had  never  heard 
in  his  voice  before.  “That  fault  I  have 
expiated  with  such  suffering  in  these  last 
four  days  that  you  need  never  fear  you  will 
know  die  sight  of  it  again.” 

He  pul  her  aside,  aud  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  his  hands  clenched  at 
his  sides.  The  tears  dried  ou  her  cheek  as 
she  watched  him. 

“It  was  the  root  of  it  all,"  he  cried — 
“my  thinking  thnt  I  was  wiser  than  other 
men ;  that  I  had  done  my  work  so  well 
that  I  could  leave  it  to  look  after  itself; 
that  a  man  was  a  noble  animal,  best  when 
his  impulses  were  unfettered;  that  I  was 
too  good  u  fellow  to  lie  anything  but  the 
l»ettor  for  wine.  And  it  took  the  approach 
of  ruin  to  bring  mo  to  my  senses.  Not 
even  your  eyes” — he  turned  to  her.  his 
handsome  face  working — “looking  at  me 
with  wonder  au«l  misery,  as  they  have  done 
half  a  dozen. limes  in  the  lost  month, 
knocked  the  conceit  out  of  me,  shamed  mo 
into  wisdom.  The  first  knowledge  thut, 
instead  of  being  something  more  than  most 
men,  I  was  below  them,  came  to  me  when 
I  found  Cavanagh  was  protecting  you  front 
me— the  ironv  of  it.”  lie  took  nnothcr 

w 

turn  about  the  room,  then  coming  back  to 
her  sat  down  la-side  her. 

“I  must  tell  you  something,"  he  said. 
“When  we  smashed  two  day*  ago,  wo  were 
cleaned  out  and  had  a  deficit — not  a  big 
one,  but  something  to  the  bad.  I  hunted 
up  every  one.  ami  we  have  good  friends” 
— he  drew  n  deep  breath  that  told  her  Just 
how  difficult  it  had  1h-cii  to  ask  help — 
“but  they  were  most  of  them  hit;  it  was 
no  go.  I  thought  we  should  have  to  get 
into  the  papers.  And  then  there  turned 
up  a  man  I  have  never  especially  l>ccn 
friends  with,  somehow,  and  he  lent  ntc 
money  enough  to  |w»v  our  liabilities,  and 
added  capital  to  carry  on  the  business. 
He  put  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  into 
my  hands,  and  1  have  it  and  the  firm  exists, 
and  we  owe  it  to  one  man.” 

She  stood  up.  her  eyes  shilling.  “How 
splendid!”  she  cried.  “Godfrey,  how 
splendid!  It  makes  one  think  better  of 
the  whole  human  race.” 

“Doesn't  it!”  lie  put  his  arm  about 
her  shoulder.  “And  lie  shan't  lose  a 
penny  of  it.  cither.  When  I  am  sane.  I 
can  make  money;  it  will  be  uphill  work, 
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but  that’s  all  right.  You  should  have  seen 
old  Frank's  face;  he  almost  wept,  and  he 
said  it  was  not  only  our  getting  out  of  the 
hole,  but  that  there  was  such  a  good  fel¬ 
low  alive,  don't  you  know.”  He  looked 
down  at  her.  “You  want  to  know  his 
name?” 

‘‘Want  to  know  his  name?"  she  laughed 
happily.  “What  do  you  think?  Tell  me 
quickly.” 

“Why,  it’s  a  friend  of  yours — it's  Cav- 
anagh.”  He  smiled  into  her  eyes. 

She  met  his  look  a  moment,  then  gently 
drew  away  from  him,  and  walking  to  the 
unlit  tire,  pushed  a  log  with  the  tip  of  her 
slipper.  “Mr.  Cavanagh?”  she  repeated 
slowly.  “I  thought — I  thought  he  had 
rather  the  reputation  of  being  u  hard  man 
of  business?” 

“He  has,”  returned  Godfrey.  “It’s 
just  that  that  gives  one  a  sort  of  lift. 
We've  none  of  us  known  him.  and  now — 
now  we  do.  And  I  asked  him  to  come 
here  to-night  und  dine.”  he  hesitated. 
”1  didn't  want  him  in  one  way,  our  first 
evening” — he  put  his  arms  about  her — 
“but  somehow  I  felt  as  though  it  would  be 
niggardly  to  let  even  twenty- four  hours  go 
by  without  having  him  know  how  I  felt. 
You  can't  nearly  break  a  man's  neck  and 
take  his  money  from  him,  und  then  begin 
thinking  of  yourself.  And  Just  because  I 
cut  such  a  sorry  figure” — he  sot  his  teeth 
— “why,  that's  my  medicine  —  I  take 
it.” 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  coatslcevc. 
“You  must  l>e  tired.  And  look  at  vour 
boots — how  thoughtless  I  am!”  she  said. 
“Do  go  up  and  change.  It's  dinner-time 
and  after.” 

Ah  she  finished  speaking,  the  door  opened 
and  the  maid  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“Mr.  Cavanagh.  ma'am.”  she  said. 

“You  stay  with  him” — Godfrey  crossed 
the  room  as  lie  spoke — “and  I'll  run  up 
and  change  my  clothes.  I  won’t  be  long.” 

She  hoard  him  greeting  Cavanagh  in  the 
hall,  and  in  a  moment,  still  standing 
rooted  where  she  was.  she  saw  Cavanagh 
enter  the  room  and  come  toward  her. 

There  was  silence  between  them;  it  grew 
heavy  on  the  air. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  took  a  step  toward 
her  visitor. 

“You  have  put  me  iu  a  dilemma.” 


Her  voice  was  husky  and  very  low. 
"What  am  I  to  do?” 

His  usual  dark,  ruddy  color  left  him. 

“To  do?”  he  repeated.  "A  dilemma? 
I  don't  understand.” 

She  made  an  impassioned  gesture. 

“How  am  1  let  Godfrey  take  this  money 
when - ?”  she  stopped. 

“You  have  forgotten,”  returned  the 
young  man  almost  savagely,  “that  when 
we  had  our  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
my  feelings  toward  you,  you  forbade  me 
ever  to  refer  to  it  again.  I  never  shall. 
What  letter  right  have  you  to  do  so?” 

She  stood  struck  dumb. 

“Did  you  think,”  he  went  on,  “that  I 
took  this  way  of  gaining  a  hold  ou  you? 
Can  you  not  see  that,  if  I  have  a  decent 
instinct  in  me,  it  silences  me  forever?” 

Her  lips  parted  in  a  sort  of  sigh;  some¬ 
thing  was  rising  high  in  her  throat. 

“After  to-night,”  he  went  on  more 
hurriedly,  “I  can  avoid  seeing  you.  I 
expect  to  Ik* — to  be  away  for  some  time. 
But  to-night  I  could  not  refuse  Godfrey 
without  hurting  him.”  He  paused  a 
moment,  h»oking  straight  into  her  eyes. 
“Surely  you  will  not  mistake  me,  you  will 
not  let  a  distrust  of  my  good  faith  strike 
with  one  blow  Godfrey's  welfare  and  my 
own?  If  I  am  willing  to  abandon  forever 
any  chance  of  seeking  you.  I  may  do  so, 
may  I  not?  And  if  it  liap|K*ns  that  I  am 
a  better  fellow  for  knowing  you,  you  will 
not  grudge  ine  that?” 

Mrs.  Featherstone  pressed  one  hand 
against  her  slender  throat,  the  other  sho 
held  out  to  him. 

“Forgive  me,”  she  said. 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  it  as  it 
lay  within  his  own,  then  raised  his  eyes  to 
hers.  They  were  usually  so  cold  in  their 
deep  setting  that  the  brilliant  shining  of 
them  now  was  like  a  fire,  und  startled  her 
and  warmed  her  too. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said,  and  let  her 
fingers  go. 

“Dinner  is  served,”  said  the  maid,  and 
an  instant  later  Godfrey  came  toward  them. 
His  fair  hair  was  brushed  as  straight  as 
the  curl  would  allow;  his  sunburnt  fairness 
brought  a  sense  of  vitality  into  the  room. 

“Isn't  this  a  relief  after  the  wet  heat  in 
town?”  he  said.  “Will  you  take  in  Mrs. 
Featherstone?”  and  they  went  in  to  dinner. 
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A  MOTHER  knelt  on  the  tessellated 
floor  of  the  Temple  of  Fate,  praying 
earnestly  for  boons  for  her  unborn  infant. 
The  pavement  was  rich  with  colored 
marbles  and  precious  stones,  the  grateful 
gifts  of  generations  of  votaries.  Before 
her  in  a  niche  stood  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess — inscrutable,  ineffable,  an  unend¬ 
ing  mystery. 

Of  a  sudden,  as  she  knelt  there,  an 
opalescent  cloud  seemed  to  fill  the  sculpt¬ 
ured  niche  as  with  a  halo  of  glory.  It 
was  oval  in  sha)N%  and  intangible  in  sub¬ 
stance;  but  it  opened  slowly,  disjwrsing 
itself  in  pale-blue  smoke,  and  disclosed  to 
view,  sphinx-like,  the  visible  form  of  the 
goddess. 

“What  would  you  have  of  me?"  she  asked, 
in  strangely  familiar  tones,  yet  echoing  from 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  mother  looked  up,  overjoyed  though 
terrified.  **I  ask  gifts,"  she  cried,  "for 
my  unborn  babe,  whom  I  bring  on  my 
bended  knees  as  thy  votary." 

The  goddess  leaned  forward  in  her 
blandest  mood.  To  one  in  ten  thousand 
she  assumes  that  demeanor.  For  caprice 
is  to  her  the  very  breath  of  life:  she  makes 
one  happy,  and  myriads  miserable. 

"Take  what  you  will,"  she  answered, 
smiling.  "Your  pruyer  has  moved  me. 
Hut  take  my  advice  as  well,  and  be  guided 
by  me  in  the  blessings  you  crave  for  him." 

"What  better  could  I  ask.  O  Fate?"  the 
mother  answered,  all  tremulous.  ‘*1  put 
him  in  your  hands.  Do  what  you  think 
is  best  for  him." 

The  goddess  looked  down  upon  her  with 
quite  human  affability.  How  affable  she 
can  be  in  her  moments  of  good  humor! 


"Well,  then,"  she  began,  "I  suppose,  first 
of  all,  you  wish  him  to  l»c  successful." 

The  mother's  voice  trembled  a  little. 
She  had  a  true  woman’s  sense  that  duty 
should  come  first  and  success  only  after¬ 
ward — not  knowing  that  these  two  are  for¬ 
ever  sundered.  "I  would  wish  him  to  Ik* 
good."  she  said,  "O  Fate,  if  ft  is  all  the 
same  to  you." 

The  goddess  stroked  her  own  face. 
"Yes,  he  may  Ik*  good  enough."  she  re¬ 
plied,  in  a  dubitative  accent.  "That  is  to 
say,  about  as  good  as  the  average  of  his 
countrymen.  Of  course,  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  let  him  be  criminal:  he  should  avoid 
open  theft,  deeds  of  violence,  perhaps  mere 
swindling.  On  the  whole,  I  wouldn’t  even 
let  him  go  into  bubble  companies.  Hut  he 
mustn't  be  too  good — morally  earnest,  1  mean 
— in  advance  of  his  time — in  one  word, 
quixotic.  I  take  it  for  granted  what  you 
aim  at  is  to  make  him  happy.  Now,  his 
happiness,  I  assure  you,  will  be  best  sub¬ 
served  by  keeping  him  in  the  center,  as  it 
were,  removed  from  all  extremes:  neither 
too  good  nor  too  bad;  neither  virtuous 
nor  vicious.  He  should  just  attain  the 
average  moral  level  of  his  well-to-do  con¬ 
temporaries.  Men  who  fall  below  that 
standard  are  apt  to  get  into  trouble:  im¬ 
prisonment  for  fraud,  or  at  least  exposure 
and  expatriation,  await  them.  Men  who 
rise  much  above  it  have  a  far  harder  time: 
they  are  |>crsccuted  and  misunderstood, 
and  are  martyrs  to  conscience.  Here  in 
my  wallet  I  have  plenty  of  good,  safe,  con¬ 
ventional  moral  characters  to  bestow.  Be 
guided  by  ine;  accept  one  of  these  for 
your  beloved  child;  and  be  convinced  of 
this  truth:  medio  tutissimus  ibit." 
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The  mother  bowed  her  head.  “As  you 
will,”  she  said  meekly.  “You,  Fate, 
know  best.  Who  am  I  that  I  should 
oppose  you?” 

“That's  well,”  the  goddess  replied, 
quite  pleased  at  her  acquiescence;  for 
mortals  as  a  rule  are  so  very  unreasonable. 
“I  seo  at  a  glance  you’re  a  practical 
woman.  And  now,  as  to  intellect?  You'd 
like  him,  I  take  it,  to  be  moderately 
clever.” 

“I  should  like  him,”  the  mother  an¬ 
swered,  “to  ?>c  wise  and  able,  a  lover  of 
lovely  things,  beautiful-souled  and  poet¬ 
ical.” 

The  goddeas  frowned.  “You  mean 
well,”  she  answered;  “but  I  sec  you  don’t 
know  how  to  adapt  your  means  to  the 
end  you  have  in  view  for  him.  You  wish 
him  to  be  happy.  Now,  if  you'll  listen 
lo  me,  you  won’t  ask  any  such  useless  gifts 
ns  those  for  his  happiness.  What  is  wanted 
for  success  is  a  good,  sound,  able,  mediocre 
intelligence.  He  should  see  Just  far  enough 
ahead  to  know  what  is  coming  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  He  should  have  excellent 
practical  parts;  be  fitted  to  take  events  at 
the  turn  of  the  tide;  know  how  to  use 
them  to  his  own  advantage.  He  should  lie 
adapted  to  his  environment.  Poetical 
ideas  and  beautiful  aspirations  would  only 
be  in  the  way  for  him;  they  are  mere 
will-o’ -the- wisps  which  divert  a  man  from 
the  serious  pursuit  of  success  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Deep  insight  and  a  wide  outlook 
are  almost  equally  dangerous.  They  lead 
men  astray  from  the  lodestar  of  self  into 
the  devious  by-ways  of  philanthropy, 
speculation,  the  good  of  posterity,  the 
general  advantage.  Short  views  are  best ; 
narrow  horizons  safest.  I  have  always 
fancied  those  men  get  on  most  in  the 
world  who  have  fair  average  intellects, 
great  energy  and  determination,  no  marked 
philosophic  or  poetical  bent,  and  a  steady 
resolution  to  succeed  before  everything. 
Very  high  intelligence,  like  a  very  noble 
moral  character,  leads  only,  as  a  rule,  to 
failure  ami  misery.  Commonplace  pays. 
If  you  wish  me  to  give  a  disposition  of  that 
sort  to  your  unborn  child,  you  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  I  shall  have  done  just 
the  happiest  I  can  for  his  future.” 

The  mother's  face  quivered.  A  tear 
hung  glistening  on  her  long  dark  lashes. 


“That  was  hardly  the  dream  I  had 
cherished  for  him,”  she  murmured,  with 
some  natural  human  regret.  “It  is  sad  to 
resign  it.  But  since  it  is  for  his  happiness, 
O  Fate,  work  your  will  with  him.” 

The  goddess  bent  down,  still  more 
gracious  than  ever.  “That’s  right,”  she 
answered.  “I  seldom  have  met  so 
sensible  a  mother.  Put  vour  case  in  my 
hands,  and  I'll  do  everything  for  your 
boy.  I’ll  give  him  sound  health,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  digestion,  moderate  good  looks — 
too  much  is  apt  to  turn  a  man  into  a 
puppy — a  medium  intelligence,  firm  log¬ 
ical  grasp  of  all  middle  principles,  re¬ 
spectability,  conventional  morality,  and 
no  fads  of  any  sort.  I  will  make  him,  all 
round,  a  strong,  able,  vigorous,  strenu¬ 
ous,  unimaginative,  unemotional,  ordinary 
man.  In  the  struggle  for  existence,  he 
will  rise  of  himself  to  the  top  like  a  cork 
in  water.  Of  course,  I  will  give  him  just 
enough  taste  in  literature  and  art  to  enablo 
him  to  enjoy  himself ;  but  he  shall  never 
be  troubled  with  yearnings  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  ideals  in  life,  or  passionate  sympathy 
for  suffering  humanity.  Subscriptions  to 
charities  will  suflico  his  soul;  he  will  pre¬ 
fer  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  to  Ibsen  or  Wag¬ 
ner.  In  short,  he  will  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  and  make  the  best  of  the  present, 
while  he  will  be  troubled  with  no  foolish 
qualms  about  the  future.” 

“And  what  would  you  do  about  the 
choice  of  a  walk  in  life  for  him?”  the 
mother  asked  dubiously. 

“Oh.  as  to  that,”  Fate  replied,  “it's 
alawdutely  indifferent.  With  the  qualities 
I  have  bestowed  u|>on  him,  he  is  sure  to 
succeed,  whatever  you  do  with  him.  If 
he  goes  into  the  army,  he'll  rise  to  be  Field- 
Marshal  and  be  given  a  peerage ;  if  he 
prefers  the  bar.  he'll  sit  upon  the  wool¬ 
sack  ;  if  he  chooses  the  church,  he’ll  die  an 
Archbishop.  Literature  and  art  I  do  not 
recommend ;  but  even  there,  he  would  be 
sure  of  a  popular  triumph.  However,  you 
can  safely  leave  all  that  to  himself.  Priest 
or  soldier,  he  will  know  on  which  side  his 
bread  is  buttered.” 

And  the  mother  rose  from  her  knees  with 
tears  trickling  down  her  check.  For 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul — his 
own  higher  nature? 
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Bv  Richard  I.*  Galiiex.ni. 

\FTER  “Aucassin  ami  Nicolete,"  ihc  prettiest  story 
which  such  lovers  of  old  French  literature  ns  Mr. 
Lang  ami  William  Morris  have  rediscovered  for  us  is  the 
“Talc  of  Kin*:  Florusand  the  Fair  Jehane."  Also.it  comes 
to  us  iti  its  English  dress  with  the  advantage  of  having 
been  translated  by  William  Morris.  It  is  one  of  the 
happiest,  least  mannered,  of  his  translations. 

With  its  central  incident  we  have  all  been  familiar 
since  we  read  “C'ymbcline"* — the  wager  about  a  wife's 
honor.  Shakes|>eare.  of  course,  found  his  motive  in 
Boccaccio,  who  ngain  found  it  somewhere  in  folk-literature, 
in  which  all  over  the  world  it  is  of  common  occurrence. 

The  story  really  ought  to  be  called  the  “Tale  of  Squire 
Robin  and  the  Fair  Jckuine" — for  King  Floru*  is  brought 
in  for  little  more  than  decoration.  As  I  have  hinted  l»c- 
fore,  the  old  medieval  romancers  were  great  snobs.  No 
doubt  they  had  to  be.  They  depended  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood  on  the  fashionable,  moneyed  class,  called  in  those 
days  ‘‘the  great"  and  in  later  times  “the  quality."  No 
one  under  tin*  degree  of  a  knight  could  be  permitted  to 
love  within  their  high-bred  pages.  So  the  author  of  “King 
Florusand  the  Fair  Jehane"  evidently  felt  that  the  loves  of 
a  high-born  lady  ami  a  simple  squire,  however  beautiful 
and  humanly  touching,  needed  to  be  set  in  a  gilded  frame 
of  royally  to  make  the  picture  acceptable  to  eyes  polite. 
The  picture  could  be  taken  out  of  the  frame,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  the  real  story  remain  complete. 

King  Florus.  indeed.  1ms  hardly  more  to  do  with  it 

than  the  conventional  “Prince"  in  the  envov  of  a  ballade 

• 

has  to  do  with  the  ballade.  It  is  apparent  that  in  his 
heart  the  old  romancer  cared  little  for  Kings  and  Princes, 
for.  after  telling  us  in  |»crfunctory.  formal  fashion  that 
there  was  once  a  King  who  “had  to  name  King  Florus  of 
Ausay. "  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Bra¬ 
bant — both  happy,  <»od- fearing  young  people,  who  gov¬ 
erned  well  and  let!  useful  lives — lie.  with  undisguised 
eagerness,  leaves  them  at  once  to  tell  of  “a  knight  who 
dwelt  in  the  marches  of  Flanders  and  llainauil." 

Now  this  knight  “had  to  wife  a  full  fair  dome  of 
whom  he  had  a  much  fair  daughter,  who  had  to  name 
Jehane  and  was  then  of  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Much 
word  was  there  of  this  fair  maiden;  for  in  all  the  land 
was  none  so  fnir. "  As  Jehane  was  now  twelve  vears  old. 
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is;  I  am  nol  meet  thereto.  For  there  is  no  knight  in  this  land, 
be  he  never  so  gentle  a  man.  but  would  take  her  with  a  good 
will.'  ‘Robin,  know  that  no  knight  of  this  land  shall  have  her, 
but  I  shall  give  her  to  thee,  if  thou  will  it;  and  thereto  will  I 
give  thee  four  hundred  |>ounds  of  my  land.’  ‘Ha,  sir,*  said 
Robin,  ‘I .deem  that  thou  tnockest  me.*  ‘Robin.*  said  the  knight, 
'wot  thou  surely  that  1  mock  thee  not.'  *Ha,  sir,  neither  niv 
lady  nor  her  great  lineage  will  accord  hereto.*  ‘Robin,’  said  the 
knight,  ‘naught  shall  be  done  herein  at  the  will  of  any  of  them. 
Hold!  here  is  my  glove.  1  invest  thee  with  four  hundred  )>ounds 
of  my  land,  and  I  will  be  thy  warrant  for  all.’  ‘Sir,’  said 
Robin,  *1  will  naught  naysay  it;  fair  is  the  gift  since  I  know  that 
is  soothfast,*  ‘Robin,*  said  the  knight,  ‘now  hast  thou  the  rights 
thereof. '  Then  the  knight  delivered  to  him  his  glove,  and  invested 
him  with  the  laud  and  his  fair  daughter." 

Hut.  as  may  In*  imagined,  this  dis|xisal  of  her  daughter's  hand 
was  little  to  the  taste  of  the  ambitious  and  elegant  mother.  She 
calls  her  family  together — "her  brother*  and  her  nephews  and  her 
cousins  germain" — and  they  plead  with  the  knight.  He  acts 
with  his  usual  common  sense.  There  are  many  rich  men  amongst 
them,  he  says:  will  any  one  of  them  give  her  four  hundred  pounds 
of  land?  If  so.  he  will  give  her  elsewhere. 

"A-Ood's  name."  is  their  answer,  "we  l>c  naught  fain  to  lay 
down  so  much." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  knight,  "since  ye  will  not  do  this, 
then  suffer  me  to  do  with  inv  daughter  as  I  list." 

"Sir.  with  a  ginnl  will."  said  they. 

Thereupon  the  knight  made  a  knight  of  Squire  Robin,  aud 
Robin  ami  Jehane  were  wedded  next  day. 

And  here  the  tale  licgins.  Rubin  bad  made  a  vow  to  visit  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  tin-  day  after  his  knighting — whatever  that 
day  should  lie.  It  chanced  to  Ik-  his  marriage-day,  but  none 
the  lev»  Robin  was  firm  on  his  vow.  in  spite  of  criticism.  Every¬ 
one.  including  his  old  master  and  friend,  took  it  ill  of  him.  Yet 
his  determination  remained  unshaken.  Amoug  others  who 
mocked  him  was  a  certain  Sir  Raoul,  a  black -hearted  knight  who 
offered  to  bet  four  hundred  |H>unds  of  land  that  he  would  win 
away  the  Fair  Jehane's  love  Ik? fore  sir  Robin's  return.  Sir  Robin 
takes  the  bet  gaily,  and  takes  the  road  for  "Saint  Jakem." 

Now,  while  Sir  Robin  is  away.  Sir  Raoul  tries  every  moans  in 
his  power  to  win  his  wager,  but  in  vain.  Finally,  a  few  days 
l>efor**  Sir  Robin's  return,  by  the  treachery  of  her  waiting-maid  he 
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surprises  Jehane  as  she  is  taking  the  rare  hardly  on  the  road  before  Jchatie  is  nfter 
bath  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  descries  a  him.  Here  the  old  romancer  tells  his  story 
mole  upon  her  right  thigh.  The  reader  so  charmingly  that  it  is  sacrilege  to  at- 
will  here,  of  course,  recall  “Cymbeline.”  tempt  to  retell  it. 

On  Sir  Robin's  return.  Sir  Kaoul  boldly  “On  the  first  hour  of  the  night,'*  we 
claims  the  forfeit,  and  for  token  that  he  has  read,  “the  lady  arose,  and  took  all  pennies 
really  won  his  wager  he  imparts  to  Sir  that  she  had  in  her  coffer,  and  took  a 
Itobin  the  information  thus  foully  ob-  nag  and  a  harness  thereto,  and  gat  her  to 
tained.  the  road;  and  she  had  let  shear  her  fnir 

.  Sir  Robin  on  the  morrow  pays  his  for-  tresses,  and  was  otherwise  arrayed  like 
feit  to  Sir  Raoul,  and  rides  away  once  to  an  esquire.  So  much  she  went  by 
more,  sad  of  heart,  to  Paris.  But  he  is  her  journeys  that  she  presently  came  to 
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Paris.  and  went  after  her  lord ;  and  she  said  and  declared 
that  she  would  never  make  an  cml  Indore  she  found  him. 
Thu»  she  rode  like  to  a  squire.  And  on  a  morning  she  went 
forth  out  of  Paris,  and  wended  the  way  towards  Orleans  until 
she  came  to  the  Tomb  Jsnry.  and  there  she  fell  in  with  her  lord, 
Sir  Robin.  Full  fain  she  was  when  she  saw  him.  and  she  drew 
up  to  him  and  greeted  him.  and  he  gave  her  greeting  back  and 
said  :  ‘Fair  friend.  God  give  thee  Joy !'  'Sir, '  said  she,  'whence 
art  thou?'  ‘Forsooth,  fair  friend.  I  am  of  old  Hainault.'  ‘Sir, 
whither  wendest  thou?’  ‘Forsooth,  fair  friend,  I  wot  not  right 
well  whither  I  go.  nor  when-  I  shall  dwell.  Forsooth,  need* 
must  1  where  fortune  shall  lead  me;  and  she  is  contrary 
enough  ;  for  I  have  lost  the  thing  in  the  world  that  most  1  ever 
loved  ;  and  she  also  hath  lost  me.  Withui  I  have  lost  my  land, 
w hlch  was  great  and  fair  enough.  Hut  what  hast  thou  to  name, 
whither  doth  God  lead  thee?'  ‘(Vries,  sir,'  said  Jehane,  ‘I 
am  minded  for  Marseilles  on  the  sen,  where  is  war  as  I  hope. 
There  would  I  serve  some  valiant  man.  alwut  whom  I  shall  learn 
me  arms  if  God  will.  For  I  am  so  undone  in  mine  own  country 
that  therein  for  a  while  of  time  I  may  not  have  peace.  But, 
sir.  mesccmcth  that  thou  be  a  knight,  and  I  would  servo  thee 
with  a  right  good  will  if  it  please  thee.  And  of  my  com|mny 
wilt  thou  l*e  naught  worsened.'  'Fair  friend,'  said  Sir  Robin, 
‘a  knight  am  I  verily.  And  where  I  may  look  to  find  war, 
thitherward  would  I  draw  full  willingly.  But  tell  me  what 
thou  host  to  name?'  'Sir,'  said  she,  ‘I  have  to  name  John.' 
'In  a  good  hour.' quoth  the  knight.  ‘And  thou,  sir,  how 
hight  thou?'  'John.'  said  he.  ‘I  have  to  name  Robin.*  ‘Sir 
Robin,  retain  me  us  thine  esquire,  nnd  I  will  serve  thee  to  my 
power.’  ‘John,  to  would  I  with  u  good  will.  Hut  so  little 
of  money  have  I  that  I  must  needs  sell  my  horse  before  three 
days  are  worn.  Wherefore  1  wot  not  how  to  do  to  retain  thee.’  | 
'Sir.'  -aid  John,  ‘lie  not  dismayed  thereof,  for  God  will  aid 
thee  if  it  phase  him.  Hut  t*-ll  me  where  thou  wilt  eat  thy 
dinner?*  'John,  my  dinner  will  soon  Ik-  made;  for  not  an¬ 
other  penny  have  I  than  three  sol*  of  Paris.'  'Sir. '  said  John, 
'be  naught  dismayed  thereof.  for  I  have  hard  on  ten  |K>unds 
Tournnis,  whereof  thou  shall  not  lack.'  'Fair  fiiend  John, 
bast  thou  mickle  thanks.' 
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SIK  ROBIN  SHOWS  MKICV  TO  THR  TRKACHKROC*  SIR  RAOI'I. 


“Then  miule  they  good  speed  to  Montlhfry:  there  John  dight  meat  for  his  lord  and 
they  ate.  When  they  had  eaten,  the  knight  slept  in  a  hed  anil  John  at  his  feet. 
When  they  had  slept.  John  did  on  the  bridles,  and  they  mounted  and  gat  to  the  road.” 
But,  alas!  nobody  wanted  soldiers  in  Marseilles,  and.  as  it  was  palpably  impossible 
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for  n  newly  made  knight  to  do  anything  else  but  fight, 
there  seemed  nothing  for  Sir  Robin  or  his  Squire  John  to 
do  but  presently  starve. 

But  here  Squire  John’s  accomplishments  as  a  woman 
come  charmingly  to  the  rescue;  he  makes  this  proposal: 

••  -Sir.’  said  John,  'I  have  yet  well  an  hundred  sols  of 
Touraay,  and  if  it  please  thee,  I  will  sell  our  two  horses, 
anti  make  money  thereby:  for  I  am  the  l»cst  of  bakers  that 
ye  may  wot  of ;  and  I  will  make  French  bread,  anti  I  doubt 
me  not  but  1  shall  earn  my  spending  well  and  bountifully.' 
John,*  said  Sir  Robin.*  I  grant  it  thee  to  do  all  as  thou  wilt.* 

"So  on  the  morrow  John  sold  the  two  horses  anti 
bought  corn  ami  let  grind  it,  and  fell  to  making  French 
bread  so  good  that  he  sold  it  for  more  than  the  best 
baker  of  the  town  might  do;  ami  he  did  so  much  within 
two  reant  that  he  had  well  ah  hundred  pounds  of  chattels.” 

Can  one  ever  cat  French  broad  again  without  thinking 
of  Sir  Robin  and  his  faithful  squire! 

The  fairy- bakery  continued  so  successful  that  the  ambi¬ 
tious  Squire  John  designs  to  o|»en  a  hostel.  ”1  rede  thee 
well.”  he  says  to  Sir  Robin,  "that  we  buy  us  a  very  great 
house,  and  take  to  harboring  good  folk.” 

Sir  Robin  agrees  with  the  condescending  grace  of  a  born 
aristocrat.  Things  went  so  well  with  Squire  John’s  loyal 
industry  that  "Sir  Robin  had  his  palfrey,  and  went  to  cat 
nnd  drink  w  ith  the  most  worthy  of  the  town,  and  John  sent 
him  wine  and  victual  so  all  they  that  haunted  his  com¬ 
pany  marveled  thereat.” 

So  five  years  went  by,  and  all  this  time  Sir  Robin  had 
never  recognized  his  wife  in  the  faithful  squire.  Nor  did 
Sir  Raoul  recognize  her  cither,  pacing  through  Marseille* 
ami  inevitably  putting  up  at  Squire  John's  hotel  on  his  way 
to  |K‘nitential  pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  I -and.  Sir 
Raoul's  priest  had  imposed  this  penance  u|>on  him,  and 
he  had  promised  that  on  his  return  he  would  make  con¬ 
fession  of  his  crime  and  restitution  of  his  wrongfully  gotten 
lands.  All  this  he  confides  unsuspectingly  to  Squire  John. 

After  a  while  Squire  John  works  on  his  master  to  bring 
slKiiit  his  return  to  his  own  country.  Seven  years  have 
they  been  in  Marseilles,  ami  grown  rich.  But  Sir  Robin 
hesitates.  Squire  John  reassures  him.  and  adds,  "Doubt 
thou  nothing.  for  in  all  places,  if  it  please  God,  1  shall  earn 
enough  for  thee  and  for  me.”  At  la-t  Sir  Robin  consents. 
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Now  when  Sir  Robin  and  Squire  John  arrived  in  their  own 
country,  they  found  that  Sir  Raoul  had  re|>cnted  him  of  his  pious 
impulse  to  confession  and  that  he  still  held  Sir  Robin's  lands.  Sir 
Robin  thereon  challenges  him  to  battle,  and  does  so  mightily 
against  him  that  Sir  Raoul  begs  for  his  mercy — and.  that  being 
granted  him.  goes  overseas  and  so  out  of  the  story.  Sir  Robin's 
victory,  however,  seems  but  a  barren  one  for  him.  for  his  wife  is 
gone  no  man  knows  whither,  and  his  faithful  squire  has  not  been 
seen  for  a  fortnight.  Both,  however,  arc  all  this  time  comfortably 
hidden  in  the  boudoir  of  a  friendly  cousin  of  the  Fair  Jehane, 
engaged  in  making  “four  pair  of  gowns'* — “of  Scarlet,  of 
Yair,  of  Perse,  and  of  cloth  of  silk" — and  in  nursing  the 
womanly  beauty  which  had  no  doubt  lost  a  little  of  its  bloom 
and  delicacy  in  the  disguise  of  Squire  John. 

When  Jehane  is  adjudged  to  l»e  once  more  her  fair  self,  she 
is  revealed  duly  to  her  husband.  So  great  was  their  joy  at 
meeting  again  that  they  embraced  together  “for  the  space  of 
the  running  of  two  acres  or  ever  they  might  sunder.’’ 

And  very  soon  after,  Squire  John  is  also  restored  to  the  lord 
he  hna  so  faithfully  served. 

“Thus,’’  as  the  old  romancer  charmingly  says,  “were  these 
two  good  persons  together.’’ 

There,  properly,  the  story  ends;  but  beauty  and  virtue  such 
as  the  Fair  Jehane's  cannot  be  finally  rewarded  by  anything 
short  of  a  royal  marriage.  So,  after  many  years  of  happiness, 
Jehane  is  left  a  widow,  and  is  in  due  time  sought  in  marriage 
by  King  Florus.  who,  all  this  long  while,  has  been  vainly  hop¬ 
ing  for  an  heir  to  his  kingdom.  His  first  loved  wife,  of  whom 
mention  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  has,  at  the 
instance  of  his  disnp|>ointed  subjects.  liven  placed  in  a  nunnery; 
and  a  second  wife  has  died  leaving  him  still  childless. 

In  his  widowerhood,  friends  bring  him  report  of  the  beauty 
anil  wisdom  of  the  Fair  Widow  Jehane.  and  at  length  he  sets  out 
to  sue  for  her  hand.  This  she  gives  him  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies — and  this  time  the  prayers  of  King  Florus  were  answered : 
for  of  their  union  were  born  a  daughter  who  had  to  name  Floria 
and  a  son  who  had  to  name  Florence.  This  Florence  in  after  days 
became  so  famous  for  feats  of  arms  that  "he  was  chosen  to  be 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.”  While  the  daughter  Floria  ‘‘be¬ 
came  queen  of  the  land  of  her  father,  and  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  took  her  to  wife,  and  lady  she  was  of  two  realms.” 

So,  you  see,  we  take  leave  of  the  Fair  Jehane  in  the  very 
finest  company.  But.  after  all,  one  likes  to  think  of  her  best  in 
that  little  French  bakery  at  Marseilles.  Was  there  ever  a 
prettier  fairy-tale  of  the  devotion  of  woman I 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  BIG  TIMBER. 


By  Irving  Baciiki.lek. 


THE  snow  was  six  feet  deep  on  the  level 
around  Lavery's  camp.  There  was 
a  little  opening  in  the  evergreeu  canopy  of 
the  forest  overhead,  and  the  stars  in  the 
cold  zenith  shivered  as  one  looked  at  them 
through  the  blast  of  heat  and  smoke  that 
rose  from  the  chimney.  I  stood  many  a 
night  at  the  door  of  the  big  log  shanty 
and  saw  the  sparks  shoot  up  and  crackle 
in  the  leeward  boughs  of  hemlock.  It 
was  forty  miles  to  the  clearing  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  camp,  but  at  every 
point  in  the  northern  semicircle  of  the 
compass  there  was  a  trackless  and  un¬ 
measured  deep  of  timber.  At  a  certaio 
opening  in  the  ridge,  near  Lavery's,  one 
could  look  ten  miles  ncross  a  rolling  sea  of 
green  parted  by  the  frozen  waters  of  the 
Ottawa  that  lay  like  a  belt  of  while  in 
the  valley.  The  “big  skid''  flanked  the 
river  at  the  end  of  the  trail  down  which 
“hawbuck”  and  teamster  started  in 
sulky  silence  Indore  daylight,  and  up 
which  they  came  hallooing  merrily  at  sup¬ 
per-time.  Then  the  “hawbucks”  stalled 
their  oxen  in  the  big  shell,  and  the  team¬ 
sters  put  away  the  honu*s  that  came  in 
hoary  with  frost.  I  was  the  cook's 
helper  at  Ln very's  and  had  won  fleeting 
fame  in  the  tossing  of  flapjacks.  My 
hand  had  lifted  the  flapjuck  to  a  proud 
position  of  indispensnbility  on  the  upper 
Ottawa.  For  the  rest,  beans  and  molasses, 
salt  pork  and  |»otatoes.  bread  and  butter 
and  apple-sauce  were  the  most  popular 
items  in  the  “tilling. ’’  The  table  was 
spread  before  the  roaring  lire  of  logs  every 
evening,  and  the  men  sat  down  to  eat  in 
their  shirt-sleeves.  The  keen  air  went  to 
their  blood  like  wine  in  the  work  of  the 
day,  and  the  shanty  roared  with  laughter 
as  they  ate.  Songs  were  the  solace  of  the 
evening  hours,  while  the  big  luml>ermen 
lay  lounging  on  the  bunks  or  sat  in  easy 
attitudes  around  the  fire.  The  brogue  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  ami  the  quaint  dialect  of 
Frenchmen  mingled  in  their  talk.  There 
was  the  brute  majesty  of  the  lion  in  these 
men  as  they  shook  the  mighty  muscles  of 
breast  and  arm  in  their  laughter  or  when 
the  furrows  moved  and  tightened  on  their 
brows  in  the  stern  dignity  of  anger. 


There  were  a  number  of  men  who  could 
sing  doleful  ballads,  and  one  who  often 
harangued  them  with  mock -oratory  that 
provoked  noisy  applause.  The  ancient 
game  of  "whack  Sal,"  in  which  two  men, 
blindfolded,  struck  at  each  other  with 
strap*,  was  sometimes  proposed,  but  not 
unless  there  had  been  drinking,  in  which 
old  grudges  were  apt  to  be  revived. 

These  northern  woodsmen  love  the  smell 
of  powder  and  the  feel  of  a  gun.  It  is  an 
iuborn,  overruling  passion  with  most  of 
them.  Generally  uu  idle  hand  had  a  gun 
in  it,  and  the  itching  palm  was  one  that 
had  long  been  deprived  of  its  birthright. 
These  godless  men  of  the  forest  8|>ent  their 
Sundays,  in  good  weather,  hunting  on 
snow-shoes,  and  the  roar  of  their  guns 
rushed  through  the  timber  and  bellowed 
in  the  distant  waste.  It  happened  some¬ 
times  that  a  luckless  hunter  ventured  too 
far  from  camp  and  never  got  back  for  one 
reason  or  unothcr.  I  heard  much  of  one 
“poor  Tom”  who  had  gone  away  hunting 
of  a  Sunday,  the  winter  before,  and  met 
his  end  somewhere  in  the  great  wilderness. 
Occasionally  two  or  more  of  the  men  would 
wake  in  the  dead  of  night  when  the 
timber- wolves  were  howling  and  get  up 
and  |H*er  out  of  the  window  and  speak  of 
“poor  Tom.” 

One  cold  Sunday  morning  in  midwinter, 
I  started  over  snow  for  Long  Pond  with  a 
brawny  Scotchman  known  as  McVeigh. 
That  was  four  miles  beyond  the  Ottawa, 
and  hard  walking  in  the  light  snow.  Wc 
wounded  a  carilxm  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  river  and  followed  its  trail  of  crimson 
for  miles  to  the  top  of  the  great  ridge  in 
the  north,  and  then  westward  through  the 
burnt  timber.  The  sky  was  clouded  over 
and  the  cold  unusually  severe.  McVeigh 
seemed  to  know  every  tree  in  the  forest, 
and  we  were  continually  coming  upon 
landmarks  that  reminded  him  of  a  story. 
We  had  stopped  a  moment  to  light  our 
pi|»es  and  were  striding  with  long  steps 
through  the  soft  snow.  The  woods  were 
silent,  and  I  could  hear  only  the  creak  of 
our  snow-shoes  and  McVeigh  puffing  at 
his  pi|>e.  He  halted  suddenly  and  turned 
his  ear  to  listen.  I  could  hear  then  a  faint 
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but  growing  sound  in  the  far  distance  back 
of  us. 

“It's  wolves,”  said  the  old  woodsman, 
“an’  they're  on  this  line  o’  blood.  We'd 
lielter  leave  it  an'  make  for  the  top  o* 
the  ridge.” 

We  turned  to  the  south  at  once,  intend¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  ridge  and  make  our  wav- 
down  the  valley  to  camp.  It  was  a  stiller 
climb  than  we  expected,  however,  with 
the  snow-shoes,  and  even  before  we  got  to 
the  top  that  fearful  echo  was  ringing  in 
the  near  woods.  Little  avalanches  of  snow 
fell  on  our  heads  as  we  hurried  in  the  un¬ 
derbrush.  We  strode  through  the  open 
timber  at  the  top  of  our  speed,  and  as  I 
turned  to  my  companion  I  noticed  a  mighty 
serious  look  in  his  face.  He  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  and  looked  back  a  moment. 

‘‘They're  out  for  man- meat  to-day — 
that's  sure,”  he  said.  ‘‘I'm  thinkin*  we 
must  'a*  got  some  o’  that  blood  on  our 
shoes.” 

There  was  a  great  slash  in  the  timl>er 
right  before  us.  The  steep  southern  side 
had  been  stripped  quite  bare  by  the  lumber¬ 
men  for  a  distance  above  and  l>elow  the 
track  of  our  snow-shoes.  The  line  of  the 
ridge  swerved  northward  some  ten  rods  at 
this  point  and  then  came  back,  describing 
a  sort  of  oxbow,  walled  with  rock,  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  or  more  in  width,  and  the  sides 
of  it  fell  sharply  to  the  river  valley  fifty 
feet  below.  From  Sunday  to  Sunday  the 
sky  had  Iwen  thick  with  snow  that  flew 
before  the  dry  wind  like  down.  Every 
flake  that  fell  in  the  big  slash  had  been 
driven  to  this  rocky  gore  by  the  wind 
coming  up  the  river  out  of  the  east. 
There  was  full  fifty  feet  of  snow  in  the 
deep  pit,  which,  under  a  slender  crust,  lay 
light  and  dry  as  a  heap  of  feathers.  On 
the  far  side  the  trees  stood  to  their  boughs 
in  the  drift.  The  great  gloomy  cavern 
under  the  canopy  of  the  forest  was  choked 
with  snow.  McVeigh  picked  up  a  fallen 
branch  of  dead  pine  as  we  came  to  the 
bend,  then  cautiously  stepped  out  upon  the 
dome-like  top  of  the  great  drift.  I  was 
a  mere  l»oy  of  eighteen,  ami  but  for  the 
coolness  of  iny  companion  I  should  have 
lost  my  head  and  probably  my  life. 

‘‘Hold  there!  Step  careful,  now.”  said 
he.  as  I  came  running  after  him.  fright¬ 
ened  at  the  near  souud  of  the  wolves. 


“Ye  might  go  t’  yer  ears  if  ye  broke  it 
here,”  said  McVeigh,  and,  as  he  spoke, 
he  thrust  the  long  rod  of  timber  down 
into  the  heap  of  snow. 

‘‘See  there!”  he  continued;  ‘‘the 
weight  o'  yer  finger  sends  it  down  out  o’ 
sight.  We'll  stop  an'  rest  awhile  an’ 
ye'll  see  a  bit  o'  fun  here.” 

We  crept,  with  shortened  steps,  to  the 
white  summit  of  snow  near  the  far  side  of 
the  pit,  and  its  slender  sheathing  cracked 
and  crumbled  under  our  shoe- frames, 
though,  fortunately,  it  was  strong  enough 
to  hold  us. 

“By  the  living  Lord!”  said  McVeigh,  in 
a  sharp  voice,  as  wc  turned  about,  “look 
there!  Standstill  now!  Don't  move!” 

There  was  a  fearsome  ring  and  echo  in 
the  air  as  the  gray  pack  wallowed  up  the 
top  of  the  ridge  in  the  dead  timlier. 
There  was  near  a  score  of  them,  so  Mc¬ 
Veigh  claimed — ami  he  would  have  it  al¬ 
ways  that  he  had  counted  them — with  legs 
so  long,  as  I  now  remember,  a  fair- sized 
dog  could  walk  under  their  bellies,  and 
they  ran  in  a  close  bunch,  the  snow-spray 
flying  over  them.  They  were  the  big, 
gray  timber-wolves.  Now  that  the  danger 
had  come  close.  I  was  quite  cool,  and  when 
they  stopped  at  the  brink  I  actually  began 
to  count  them.  It  seems  incredible  as  I 
think  of  it  now  after  all  these  years. 

“The  leaders  give  a  jump  an’  the  whole 
pack  o*  them  stop|>ed  when  I  hollered,” 
said  McVeigh  in  telling  the  story,  when  we 
were  safe  in  camp.  “Then  they  made  for 
us,  jumpin'  clear  every  move  o’  their  legs. 
There  was  a  fall  o'  six  feet  at  the  edge  o’ 
the  pit  an’  they  jum|>cd  in  a  bunch.  The 
big  heap  o'  snow  trembled  when  they  hit 
it  an'  they  sunk  as. if  it  had  been  water. 
We  heard  a  smothered  roar  an’  seen  the 
splinters  o’  crust  fly  an’  the  white  snow 
shut  over  ’em.  Then  it  stirred  like  the 
boil  iu  a  pot  an'  caved  an'  ran  down  at 
the  break  like  sand  in  a  hollow,  an’  then, 
praise  God !  it  was  still.”  That  is  the 
end  of  the  story. 

We  got  to  camp  as  quickly  as  our  legs 
would  take  us.  and  told  how  wc  wallowed 
the  wolves.  The  boys  listened  with  much 
interest,  but  not  a  man  would  believe  us! 
The  first  big  thaw  that  came,  wc  took  them 
over  and  showed  them  what  there  was 
there  in  the  deep  of  the  pit. 
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of  Decatur* 


I  T '  1 1 K  name  of  D«*entur,  like  t hnt  of  Paul  Jones, 
1  stands  for  the  greatest  achievements  in  the 
beginnings  of  the  American  navy.  But, while  the 
fame  of  Paul  Jones  and  other  great  American  naval 
commanders  rests  ujH»n  some  one  great,  decisive 
aeadmttlo,  the  immortality  of  Decatur  hangs  by 
his  brilliancy  in  u  dozen  daring  exploits. 

Indeed,  no  officer  of  the  early  navy  by  his  deeds 
made  so  profound  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  British  naval  officers.  In  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1N04,  before  Tripoli,  he  performed  what 
I.ord  Kelson  was  pleaded  to  call  “the  most  daring 
act  of  any  age.”  With  n  crew  of  sixty  men  lac 
entered  the  harlmr  of  Tripoli  in  a  small  vessel  and, 
under  the  guns  of  the  Bashaw *a  castle.  (married 
the  captured  American  frigate  “ Philadelphia,  ” 
threw  her  crew  of  Tripolitans  overboard,  set  the 
t«  ship  alire  and  got  away  again  without  the  tiring 

8  of  a  shot. 

When  the 


ciusty  Commodore  Preble  assumed 
his  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  lie  found  that 
most  of  his  wtttch-ortieeis  were  mere  boys,  scarcely 
mt  of  their  teens.  Charles  Stewart,  the  oldest, 
was  twenty-six:  Decatur  and  Somers  were  but  a 
}eur  younger;  while  Morris.  Rninbridge  and  Mnc- 
douough  were  just  coining  to  the  turn  of  twenty. 
When  lie  looked  at  their  young  faces,  it  is  said  lie 
swore  u  mighty  oath. 

But  after  a  few  months,  a  change  came  over 
hi&  thoughts.  The  ** Philadelphia'*  was  retaken 
and  destroyed,  the  TlipulHnu*  were  defeated  at  their 
ow  n  vrca|Hins.  mid  the  Bashaw  was  suing  for  JX'aCe. 

Of  these  Ik»ys,  Decatur  was  the  most  prominent. 
The  alTair  before  Tri|Hili  was  just  to  his  liking, 
utul  when  the  news  came  that  there  was  to  be  a 
general  attack  on  the  batteries  ami  gunboats  of  the 
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Bashaw,  there  was  grrnl  joy  in  wardroom  ns  well 
us  steerage.  Tin-  Tripolitans  were  generally  reck¬ 
oned  the  l»est  hand-to-hand  fighters  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  and  so  nnv  laurels  in  a  gunboat  attack 
would  lie  won  on  equal  terms. 

On  the  morning  of  August  :l.  I  ho  i.  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Meet,  consisting  of  the  ** Const itution"  frigate, 
six  brigs  and  schooners,  two  Iminli-vcssels  and 
bouts,  reached  the  African  coust. 


I  six  single  gun 

The  storm  which  hail  made  their  approach  hazard¬ 
ous  died  away,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  all  the  con* 
d' lions  were  fair  for  manuMivcriiig  the  gunlKiaU 
past  the  teefs  which  guard  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  hatbor. 

Stephen  Decatur.  Just  commissioned  as  Captain, 
in  reward  for  the  destruction  of  the  “Philadelphia.  " 

f  one  division  of  the  gun- 


TI  was  given  couinmu 
a  boats.  Master- Commandant  Bichard  Somers,  his 
v  best  friend,  luid  the  other.  With  a  shifting  breeze 
jfl  they  lH»rc  for  the  Tripolitan  fleet.  Decatur  wa¬ 
tt  the  first  to  weather  the  point,  utid  it  was  soon  up- 
if  parent  to  him  that  but  two  other  gunboats — those 
ll  of  his  brother.  Lieut.  James  Ib  catur.  and  Sailing- 
jj  Master  John  Trippa — could  share  with  him  the 
it  honor  of  the  first  assault. 

•3  But  ho  boldly  shifted  his  helm  and  headed  fear- 
E  least y  for  lire  Tripolitans,  who  with  three  times 
A  his  force  were  bearing  down  to  meet  him.  Soon  the 
.Y  Mussulmans*  shot  were  whistling  tli tough  the 
rigging  and  striking  ull  around  the  little  craft. 

,£j  In  a  few  moments,  when  he  came  close  to  one 
&  of  the  larger  vessel*.  Decatur  gave  the  order  to 
!jr  fire,  and  ul  the  same  moment  shifted  his  helm 
.’I  quickly  and  lay  the  Tripolitan  alongside. 

&  A  short  but  very  tierce  combat  ensued.  The 
•A  Tripolitau  vessel  was  divideil  amidships  by  an  op<n 
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hatchway.  Giving  the  enemy  a  volley 
of  pistol-bullets.  Decatur  dashed  down 
one  gangway  and  Thorn  ami  Macdouough 
down  the  other.  In  all  they  were  but 
twenty-live  men.  but  so  furious  was  their 
charge  that  the  Turks  were  all  cut  down 
or  driven  overboard. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  guulioats  which 
had  weathered  the  point  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  lighting.  James  Decatur  came 
alongside  one  of  the  largest  Turkish  vessels 
and  sent  in  so  telling  a  tire  from  his  long- 
gun  that  iheTripolilan  immediately  struck 
his  colors.  The  Turkish  Captain,  seeing 
how  few  were  the  Americans,  leveled  his 
pistol  at  Decatur  and  fired.  The  officer 
sauk  into  the  arms  of  one  of  hisnien.deud. 

After  this  dreadful  ai  t  of  treachery  and 
murder,  the  Mussulmans'  vessel  drifted 
away  anil  was  soon  living  for  the  shelter 
of  the  protecting  batteries.  Stephen  De¬ 
catur  saw  the  Turkish  vessel  speeding 
away,  but  not  until  a  boat  dashed  along¬ 
side  of  him  did  lie  learn  of  the  murder  of 
his  brother.  With  scarce  a  moment's 
delay,  he  cast  olT  the  line  with  which  he 
was  towing  his  prize  to  safety,  and  getting 
out  his  sweeps,  set  nfter  the  fleeing  enemy. 
Macdouough.  on  the  forecastle,  again  and 
again  fired  ut  the  retreating  craft,  the 

shot  striking  under  the  counter  and  in  the 
sweeps  of  the  oarsmen,  among  whom  there 
were  soon  signs  of  disorganization.  De¬ 
catur's  tars  drew  up  on  the  Tripolitan, 
who.  seeing  that  further  effort  to  esca|M! 
was  useless,  put  over  his  helm  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  Americans. 

Decatur  |>oured  in  a  deadly  fin-  of  the 
musket-balls  and  then  swung  in  and 
grappled  the  enemy  under  cover  of  the 
sinokc.  Before  the  vessels  had  ground 
together.  Decatur  was  on  the  deck  of  the 
Tripolitan  looking  for  the  Captain. 
Presently  they  espied  each  other  and 
sprang  forward  at  the  same  moment. 
Decatur  was  not  six  feel  in  height,  but 
he  was  lithe  ami  quick  ns  a  panther.  The 
Mussulman,  a  giant  in  stature,  was  reck¬ 
oned  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the 
Tripolitan  fleet.  Decatur  ha  I  seized  a 

boarding-pike,  but  ns  lie  lunged,  the 
\  Turk  with  a  mighty  effort  succeeded  in 


wrenching  it  from  his  hand.  Decatur 
raised  his  cutlass  just  in  time  to  parry 
the  return,  but  the  blade  broke  short  off 
at  the  hilt.  He  caught  the  next  blow 
on  the  cutlas.-.  hilt,  then  sprang  to  one 
side  in  time  to  save  his  life  at  the  third 
thrust,  but  the  pike  of  the  Tripolitan 
cut  him  severely  in  the  arm  and  chest 
He  knew  that  his  only  elianee  was  at  close 
quarters  and  so  sprung  in,  clutching  hi> 
burly  adversary  around  the  wuist.  hoping 
to  trip  him.  Hut  the  man  was  so  pow  er 
ful  that  Decatur's  aims  were  torn  uwuy 
in  a  moment  and  he  found  himself  borne 
to  the  <lce*k.  one  arm  pinioned,  and  uti 
able  to  draw  another  weajron.  Tl 
Tripolitan  was  in  little  better  position  in 
this  regard,  but  at  last  succeeded  in  get 
ting  his  dagger  loose1.  Another  Turk  was 
aiming  a  blow  with  a  yataghan,  and  De 
catur  gave  himself  over  for  lost.  He 
cowered,  and  seized  the  dagger- hand  in 
death-like  grasp.  He  saw  the  yataghan 
descending.  Imt  a  shadow  came  between 
Kciihcii  James,  a  sailor,  had  dosed  in 
(piicklv  and  caught  on  his  own  head  the 
blow  intended  for  his  young  Captain. 

Then  came  Derat  ur's  op|>orluniiy 
His  pinioned  hand  came  free,  and  he  sue 
reeded  in  getting  u  small  pocket- pistol 
from  the  breast  of  his  shirt.  He  pressed 
it  against  the  heart  of  the  Tripolitan  and 
fired.  As  the  muscles  of  his  adversary 
relaxed.  Decatur  struggled  to  his  feet 
bruised  and  bleeding,  but  still  red  with 
the  passion  of  the  fight.  Seizing  a  cutlass 
from  the  deck,  he  sprang  into  the  thick 
of  the  turhnned  figures,  and  in  a  moment 
turned  the  tide  of  a  fight  which  for  a 
time  hud  seemed  like  to  be  his  last.  The 
Turks,  discouraged  bv  their  leader's  death, 
fled  forward  and  were  cut  down  without 
mercy.  Decatur  brought  his  prizes  back 
to  the  “Constitution"  in  safety,  but  his 
men  had  suffered  severely.  This  has  been 
called  “the  biggest  little  fight  in  American 
naval  history."  and  there  was  not  a  man 
engaged  in  it  who  did  not  suffer  two 
or  three  serious  wounds.  Hut.  although 
the  price  was  heavy,  there  was  no  man 
of  the  crew  who  thought  the  revenge 
of  Decatur  too  dearly  bought. 
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A  N  American  lady  asked  her  maid,  the 
^  v.  other  day,  why,  with  every  effort  at 
economy,  she  found  her  income  inadequate. 
This  income  was  considered  sufficient  by 
French  people  who  lived  iu  comfort. 
While  denying  herself  all  the  pleasures  of 
existence,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  meet  daily  expenses.  The  maid — a 
Savoyarde  who  had  never  before  left  her 
native  hills,  where  she  had  lived  iu  the 
service  of  the  provincial  aristocracy  and  the 
haute  bourgeoisie — replied,  as  she  tossed 
up  the  ludy's  hair,  “The  standards,  ma- 
dame,  of  my  late  mistress's  existence  were 
as  different  from  yours  as  hers  were  from 
her  washerwoman's." 

The  American  lady,  who  hud  |»cnct  rated 
into  some  of  the  interiors  of  Aix.  Chain* 
Itfry  and  Grenoble  ami  found  in  these 
chateaux,  villas  and  upurtments.  if  not 
artistic  taste  and  elegance,  at  least  pleasant 
surroundings,  with  great  neatness  and 
order,  was  surprised. 

Madame  M.,  with  whom  the  servant  had 
remained  seven  years,  was  the  wife  of  an 
official — u  man  who  made  speeches  at 
public  conclaves,  received  ambulant  digni¬ 
taries.  attended  state  banquets;  a  man  of 
importance,  something  of  u  |»crsonagc. 
He  was  supposed  to  live  well,  and  in  fart 
di«l  so.  Closely  questioned,  the  femme  de 
chumbre  unfolded  to  the  interested  Ameri¬ 
can  more  than  the  glimpse  afforded  by  a 
half-hour's  call  in  the  shaded  salon  of  well- 
dressed  and  polite  women. 

From  the  day  of  her  marriage — although 
she  had  brought  her  husband  some  fortune 
— Madame  M.'s  expenses  as  well  as  her  con¬ 
duct  were  absolutely  guided  and  controlled 
by  her  husband.  She  would,  indeed,  have 
been  in  fear  of  expending  a  franc  without 
his  permission.  For  her  own  toilet  and 
that  of  her  daughter,  a  school-girl,  she  was 
accorded  the  sum  yearly  of  one  thousand 
francs,  or  two  hundred  dollars;  U|»on  this 
he  expected  that  she  and  the  tillctte  should 
always  present  a  refined  appearance. 

“But  how  was  this  possible?” 

“My  lady  and  her  little  girl."  said  the 
maid,  “were  always  well-dressed.  Most 
of  her  day  was  passed  at  home.  She  wore 
few  boots  and  shoes,  because  she  never 


•took  walks.*  Iu  the  house  she  wore  neat 
though  cheap  slippers  and  a  dark,  short 
peignoir — dark  and  without  a  train  that  it 
might  less  easily  become  soiled.  The 
street-costume  was  never  put  on  except  for 
visiting,  au  occasional  afternoon  at  the 
cerclc  to  hear  the  music,  or  la  messe  of  a 
Sunday.  Upon  return  to  the  house,  this 
dress  and  her  hat  were  immediately  brushed 
and  carefully  laid  away.  She  never  went 
out  when  it  rained.  •* 

On  her  jour,  a  satin  gown,  which  was 
expected  to  last  several  years — being  duly 
refashioned  for  the  changed  mode — was 
donned;  this  also  did  service  for  calls  of 
unusual  ceremony.  One  rich  velvet,  a  part 
of  the  trousseau,  was  the  evening  accouter¬ 
ment  of  half  a  lifetime.  This  also  was 
skilfully  manipulated  into  new  shapes  with 
the  added  grace  of  a  fresh  gleam  of  jet  or 
gold  or  a  touch  of  lace.  There  was  one 
handsome  fan  kept  specially  for  dinner¬ 
parties.  These  went  rare.  Invitations 
were  few.  As  to  the  toilet-table,  all 
Frenchwomen  use  poudre  tie  riz,  but  the 
creams  and  delicate  perfumes,  sachets,  ex¬ 
pensive  soups  and  essences — usual  acces¬ 
sories  to  a  ilaiutv  Yankee's  arsenal — are  un- 
known  to  the  bourgeoise  or  economical 
aristocrat.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  articles, 
which  are  so  widely  fabricated  in  France, 
are  almost  exclusively  for  foreign  usage, 
and  are  provided  to  our  American  market 
in  such  quantities  that  they  are  cheaper  iu 
New  York  than  in  Paris. 

The  wash-bill  was  closely  inspected.  A 
table-cloth  had  been  known  to  last  more 
than  a  fortnight,  the  family  taking  extreme 
care  of  it!  If  a  spot  fell  from  a  careless 
hand,  a  clean  napkin  concealed  it  at  the 
next  meal. 

In  Monsieur  M.’s  library  were  some 
historical,  scientific  and  political  works; 
these  alone  were  supplied  for  the  wife's 
delectation.  She  was  not  allowed  to  choose 
or  purchase  for  herself  any  lighter  litera¬ 
ture,  even  a  subscription  to  the  circulating 
library  being  frowned  upon.  An  occa¬ 
sional  novel  was  smuggled  to  her  under  the 
bonne's  apron,  with  urgent  insistence  that 
“the  mari  shouldn’t  know  of  it!" 

In  fact,  the  mari  iu  a  French  household 
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is  rather  l hi*  enemy  to  lx*  placated  than 
the  benevolent  deity  for  sacrifice  anil  love. 
Yet,  though  the  French  husband  is  hardly 
a  lover,  allured  and  alluring,  the  French¬ 
woman.  through  her  natural  coquetry,  still 
desires,  it  seems. to  lx*  attractive  iu  his  eyes. 

To  all  social  functions,  however  insig¬ 
nificant.  the  husband  invariably  accom¬ 
panies  the  wife.  When  it  laires  him  to  go 
with  her.  she  sto|>s  at  home. 

Meals  with  the  French  ure  a  pleasure 
lingered  over,  slowly  enjoyed ;  no  hurry 
abridges  the  sacred  rite.  Aud  the  wisdom 
of  this  is  apparent,  in  that  leisurely  di¬ 
gested  food  nourishes  and  the  nervous 
prostration  due  to  im|x*rfeet  assimilation  is 
less  prevalent  than  with  us.  The  table  is 
nicely  served,  and  excellent  even  in  modest 
households:  soup,  tisli.  roust — always  sev¬ 
eral  dishes — a  vegetable,  fruit,  cheese, 
wines  at  both  breakfast  and  dinner.  Hut  not 
a  crumb  is  wasted,  not  a  drop  thrown  away. 

The  lady's  time  is  s|x*nt  with  her  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  detailed  care  of  her  household, 
sewing,  and,  in  idler  momenta,  at  her 
embroidery. 

“Then,  inadume.*’  suid  the  maid,  "look 
at  the  mail!"  Every  day  an  American 
lady  of  |N(sition  receives  her  bundle  of 
newspaper*.,  her  magazines,  books,  letters, 
from  all  over  the ’world.  These  urc  fre¬ 
quently  insufficiently  stani|x*d.  requiring 
payment  before  delivery.  There  are  the 
answers  to  nil  these.  The  |M»tagc  of  such 
a  correspondence  is  a  large  item,  at  which 
a  thrifty  manage  in  Frnncc  would  look 
twice.  Madatne  M.  received  a  couple  of 
letters  in  a  month,  possibly  wrote  one. 

Then,  there  is  no  traveling.  Madame 
M.  considered  a  trip  from  Aix  to  Annecy 
sufficient  for  the  year's  change  of  scenery 
and  atmosphere.  Monsieur  occasionally 
took  a  longer  journey  on  public  or  private 
business.  In  fact,  all  extra  expenditure 
or  self-indulgence  was  invariably  the  hus¬ 
band's.  not  the  wife's.  Her  limitations 
were  as  definite  as  the  laws  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue.  “Thou  shall  not  s|x*nd. "'  was  her 
vade-mecum. 

A  male  visitor  is  unknown  to  provincial 
French  ladies  unless  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  and  even  her  women  friends  she 
rarely  sees  cn  tete-a-tete.  Her  relatives 
she  receives  in  her  bedroom  en  robe  de 
chambrc.  but  the  general  visitor  is  ex¬ 


cluded  except  on  the  jour;  thus  the  fire, 
flowers  aud  lights,  which  ure  provided  for 
this  reception-day,  are  saved. 

If  her  husband  is  much  occupied,  she 
has  little  daily  couipunionship  with  uny  one 
except  the  Ixmue.  This  is  usually  depre¬ 
cated  by  the  husband,  who  desires  her  to 
“hold  her  rank." 

Madame  M.  had  lately  died — young — 
and  the  maid  inadvertently  drop|>cd  the 
comment  that  she  didn’t  think  she  was 
very  anxious  to  live;  she  had  made  no 
s|HX*ial  effort  to  gel  well.  When  asked 
whv.  the  maid  reflected  and  then  astutely 
answered.  ‘*1  think  she  was  ennuyfe." 

Here  then  lies,  in  a  nutshell,  the  gist  of 
Flaubert's  n*nmrkable  study  of  Madame 
Ho  vary.  For  the  mediocre,  this  stifled 
monotony  suffices.  To  a  woman  of  bruins, 
energy,  or  of  that  beauty  which  demands 
homage  as  its  due,  it  meuiis  death. 

It  made  of  Flaubert's  heroine  a  criminal. 
Critics  piaise  him  for  his  calm,  impassive 
attitude  towurd  his  unfortunate  puppet. 
We.  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  see  in  his 
cynical  vivisection  that  contemptuous 
hatred  which  would  animate  the  French 
Ixiurgeois  who  has  tried  in  vain  to  clip  l he 
wing  which  lieats  to  soar.  The  soaring 
may  lx*  a  mean  business  enough,  vicious, 
corrupt  and  low;  but  the  tragedy  remains, 
the  tragedy  of  futile  1io|m*m.  unprofitable 
effort,  crushing  defeat!  For  in  the  veins 
of  her  who  is  not  mediocre  has  crept  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  with  its  unrest,  its  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  its  demands.  The  feministe 
struts  boldly  before  the  spiralled  vision  of 
the  conservative  Frenchman.  What  shall 
Ih*  done  with  her? 

In  the  mean  while,  it  is  no  doubt  more 
cx|n*umvc  to  Ih?  free  than  to  lx*  fettered, 
unless  indeed  a  woman  uses  her  freedom  as 
a  source  of  income.  It  is  perhaps  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  women  who  accept  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  which  we  have  spoken,  while 
doubtless  admirable  in  many  respects,  must 
rvniuin  timid  and  narrow.  It  may  explain 
what  an  intelligent  Frenchman  said  to  us 
when  we  nsked  him  why  the  French  colo¬ 
nics  were  deserts:  “It  is  the  fault  of  our 
mothers.  They  will  not  let  us  go.  nor 
will  they  give  their  daughters  10  pi  once  is. 
They  have  killed  our  colonies." 

These  women  will  have  to  learn  that 
stagnation  is  not  profit. 
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SOME  of  you  may  recollect  the  story  of 
Loose-heels,  otherwise  Lucille's,  where 
the  road  above  the  fishing- village  branches 
into  two,  with  a  sign- post  at  the  angle;  ami 
of  the  marsh  behind  it  and  the  two  Out¬ 
landish  Ladies  who  dwelt  there  ami  died 
and  left  the  monkey -flowers  which  bloom 
to  this  day  in  the  marsh  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream  below.  But  I  did 
not  tell  you  how  the  stream  brought  them 
to  Monsieur  Benest;  and  indeed  Monsieur 
Beucst  did  not  come  into  the  tale  at  all. 
•‘One  thing  at  a  time."  said  the  Mayor  of 
Tregarriek,  when  a  thief  stole  a  watch  with 
a  second-hand. 

When  first  Monsieur  Benest  appeared  in 
the  village  with  his  wooden  leg  and  took 
lodgings  with  Mrs.  ('arnarthur.  next  door 
to  the  three  Pilchards,  every  one  set  him 
down  for  a  Guernsey  merchant ;  and  so  for 
a  whole  week,  though  a  good  many  whis¬ 
pered.  nobody  asked  his  business  openly — 
for  where  the  trade  was  concerned  our  folks 
used  to  say  that  a  still  tongue  makes  a  wise 
head,  and  acted  on  it.  But  in  the  end 
Parson  Morth  let  out  and  made  no  secret 
that  the  lodger  was  a  French  prisoner  of 
war  on  parole,  and  had  l>een  ehef  de  liune. 
or  chief  petty  officer,  of  the  *’  Fmbuscade" 
frigate  captured  a  year  before  bv  Sir  John 
Warren.  In  this  action  Mousieur  Benest 
had  lost  his  leg.  and  perhaps  the  loss  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  indulgence  shown  him  on 
leaving  hospital;  though  the  parson  hiuted 
that  many  Frenchmen  of  high  birth  found 
it  prudent,  during  the  Terror,  to  change 
their  names  and  take  up  with  callings 


below  their  real  rank.  Certainly  it  seems 
mid  that  a  mere  petty  officer  should  have 
been  allowed  to  live  on  parole  beside  a 
haven  where,  for  two  pounds  and  less,  he 
might  have  found  a  boat  any  night  of  tin* 
week  to  smuggle  him  over  to  KoscofT.  But 
there  he  was.  and  there  he  stayed;  and 
Parson  Morth.  as  the  nearest  justice  of 
the  |*eacc\  seemed  quite  easy  in  mind 
over  it. 

Well,  os  it  turned  out.  the  purson  had 
no  call  to  trouble.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  week  he  ami  his  prisoner  marked  out 
the  hounds  together — Talland  Church  gate 
to  the  east;  to  the  west  the  white  stone 
over  the  Fdder  mark;  these  were  for  coast 
walks — and  up  the  cooinbe,  inland,  the 
cross-roads  Ixdow  Loose-heels.  These  were 
the  limits,  and  Monsieur  Benest  kissed  the 
book  upon  them. 

And  after  a  while  the  folks  came  to 
know  he  would  lose  his  life  sooner  than 
pass  one  of  those  boundaries  by  a  yard. 
When  his  walks  brought  him  to  one  or 
the  other,  it  would  lx-  wheel  and  turn  and 
home  again  like  a  man  who  could  look  the 
world  in  the  face.  At  first,  though,  he 
walked  very  little — being  awkward,  as  yet. 
with  his  wooden  leg — and  seemed  happier 
tending  the  big  geranium  on  Mrs.  Caru- 
arthur's  house-wall,  or  pottering  about 
the  quay  and  chattering  with  the  children 
or  letting  them  chatter.  The  youngsters 
wotslii|»ed  him.  not  for  the  halfpennies 
only — though  he  usually  had  one  to  spare 
ami  on  feast-days,  when  the  sweet-stalls 
arrived,  he  would  go  about  with  his  skirt- 
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pockets  bulging — but  for  his  stories  ami 
rhymes  and  the  smile  he  had  with  them, 
and  because  he  was  never  too  busy  to  drop 
his  gardening  and  In*  umpire  at  “tig'*  or 
“prisoners’  bars."  As  for  stories,  he  was 
a  walking  cabinet  dcs  ff-es.  and  to  this  day 
the  little  ones  on  the  quay -side  chant  over 
the  lioats  a  rigmarole  which  they  do  not 
understand  and  you  might  take  for  a  mere 
string  of  meaningless  sounds,  but  which  in 
fact  is  the  traditional  form  of  a  song  which 
Monsieur  Benest  taught  to  their  little  great¬ 
grandfathers: — 

••  l*»pa,  le*  p'titft  bateaux 
Qui  vout  »ur  I'm, 

Out  iUde*  jambea* 

-  Mai*  oui,  petit  beta. 

Sill  n'eii  avaiciil  pa*.  iU  u’match'raient  pa* !  M 

Also  he  taught  them  "Giroflf1.  Girofla." 
und  “Sur  le  Pont  d’ Avignon."  and  “Saves 
Vo  us  Planter  les  Choux"  (this  was  for  the 
very  smallest),  and  “IjiTour.  Preods  Garde" 
(to  the  tune  of  which  they  played  “King 
of  the  Castle"),  and  “Compngnons  de  In 
Marjolaine,"  with  its  jolly  chorus: — 

**  Gal.  gal.  de*«u«  Ic  quai  ! " 

In  short.  Monsieur  Benest  and  his  wooden 
leg  und  suufT-box  and  brown  redingote  and 
queer,  three-cornered  hut  endeared  them¬ 
selves  to  every  one;  and  old  Zebedee  Mi- 
nards  even  offered  “for  love"  to  slip  him 
across  one  night  to  the  French  coast,  and 
was  both  puzzled  and  distressed  at  the 
wrath  the  offer  aroused. 

“There,  there,"  he  said;  “the  lonl 
knows  we  don't  i cant  ’ec  to  go.  If  'twas 
only  to  pleasure  ourselves,  we’d  keep  'ce 
’long  with  us  forever.” 

As  nearly  as  I  ran  discover.  Monsieur 
Benest  had  l>een  lodging  for  close  on  a 
year  in  the  village  when  the  two  Out¬ 
landish  Ladies  arrived  by  night  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  cottage  which  came 
lo  lm  known  as  Loose-heels.  No  doubt, 
too,  there  was  plenty  of  talk  and  s|M-cula- 
tion  about  them  during  the  first  week  or 
two;  but  Parson  Morth  alone  knew  their 
nationality  for  certain — a  “foreigner"  in 
Cornwall  is  any  one  who  comes  from 
beyond  Tamar — and.  for  the  rest.  Monsieur 
Benest 's  head  was  no  better  than  a  sieve 
for  gossip. 

So  it  was  partly  by  chance  he  learned 


that  they  were  compatriots.  One  spring 
afternoou  he  had  stum|»ed  up  the  coombe 
and  was  facing  aliout  for  the  return  jour¬ 
ney.  when  from  behind  the  garden  hedge 
of  the  cottage — a  stone's  throw  and  more 
beyond  the  sign-post  which  was  his  bound¬ 
ary — there  came  to  him  a  voice  singing  in 
his  own  language: — 

"  Vive  Henri  Uuatrc, 

Vive  le  Koi  Vaillante !-  ’ 

Ce  (liable  &  quatre 

A  le  triple  talent  . 

lie  boiie  et  de  battre 

Kt  d'etre  uu  vert  galaut  .  .  .  " 

The  voice  was  tremulous  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  uncertain  of  its  upper  notes;  but  it 
fetched  Monsieur  Bcm-st  right  about  face 
agniu.  He  stared  at  the  hedge  long  and 
earnestly,  but  all  he  could  see  that  day  was 
a  pea-stick  waving  above  it. 

He  came  again,  however — not  the  next 
day.  but  the  day  after — aud  was  rewarded 
by  a  glimpse  of  a  "  luissorny, "  or  purplish, 
cap  within  the  gateway.  U'side  which 
Parson  Morth  had  reined  up  for  his  usual 
exchange  of  greetings. 

"Bon  jour,  Mamzellc  Hcnrictle" — this 
was  all  the  French  the  purson  knew.  And 
the  lady  would  answer  in  English: 

“Good-day.  Parson  Morth." 

“And  Mainzcilc  Lucille?" 

“Ah.  just  the  same,  my  God!  All  the 
day  stare — stare.  But  if  you  had  known 
her  beforotirae,  in  the  old  days,  so  be- 
eautiful,  so  gifted!  All  the  same,  1  think 
she  loves  the  flowers." 

Monsieur  Benest  did  not,  of  course,  henr 
this  conversation.  Yet  he  slackened  his 
|»ace  ns  he  drew  near  the  sign-post  uml.  I 
believe,  would  have  halted  und  pretended 
to  tic  up  a  shoe-lace  if  his  wooden  leg  had 
allowed. 

He  had  scarcely  turned  homeward  before 
Parson  Morth  overtook  him  and.  in  passing, 
gave  him  good-day  as  usual  with  the  pun 
fetched  out  of  his  little  store  of  Lutinily. 

"  'Morning  to  you.  Monsieur  Benefit. 
Si  vales,  bene  est — hey?" 

And  now  Monsieur  Benest  became  very 
cunning  indeed.  He  bought  a  fishing-rod. 

There  are.  I  suppose,  half  a  dozen  trout 
at  most  in  the  stream — or.  ns  we  proudly 
call  it.  “the  revvur" — between  the  village 
and  Loose-heels;  but  I  never  spy  one 
without  a  thought  for  his  ancestors  whom 
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Monsieur  Benest  used  to  hook  so  apologet¬ 
ically  and  so  hastily  restore.  The  poor 
man  started  with  no  knowledge  of  the  art 
and  to  the  end  would  sigh  whenever  his 
top-picce  quivered  with  a  bite.  But  he 
was  forced  to  acquire  at  least  a  show  of 
expertness  to  deceive  the  wayfarers,  for  the 
stream  runs  close  beside  the  road,  and  in 
the  end.  it  is  even  asserted,  the  fish  came 
to  enjoy  disconcerting  him,  and 

"  For  the  hook  strove  a-good 
Them  to  eutaugle.'' 

You  must,  understand  that  Monsieur 
Benest  had  no  foolish  illusions  about  the 
bassornv  cap  so  cruelly  separated  front  him 
by  fifty  yards  of  road  and  his  word  of 
honor.  He  knew,  as  did  every  one  in  the 
villuge,  that  the  tenants  of  the  cottage 
were  two  elderly  ladies  of  whom  one,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  never  appeared;  ami 
that  they  bought  neither  fish  nor  butcher's 
meat  nor  bread,  but,  apart  from  the  pint  of 
milk  which  the  parson  sent  down  every 
morning  from  his  dairy,  must  depend  for 
food  upon  their  garden.  They  must  he 
poor,  then — often  hungry,  perha|>s — these 
compatriots  of  his,  shipwrecked  like  him, 
and  so  close  to  him,  upon  this  odd  angle 
of  an  unfriendly  land.  Also  they  were  of 
gentle  birth,  and  brave:  she  must  Im*  of 
the  true  blood  of  France  who  quavered  out 
“Vive  Ilenri  Quatre"  so  resolutely  over  her 
digging  and  hoeing.  Ah!  Did  Monsieur 
Benest  know  what  it  cost  sometimes  to 
chant  “Gai,  gai,  dessus  le  quai!“  with  the 
proper  spirit?  He  hail  thoughts,  once  or 
twice,  of  questioning  the  parson  about 
them.  But,  no,  he  decided;  he  had  no 
right  to  intrude  upon  their  secret. 

He  was  unaware  that  tongues  wagged  in 
wonder  how  the  Outlandish  Ladies  sup¬ 
ported  life,  and  when  a  withering  suspicion 
began  to  blow  upon  them  over  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  disappearance  of  sheep  from  Cnrue  farm, 
up  the  valley,  he  caught  no  breath  of  it. 
It  so  happened  that  on  the  fatal  day  in 
July  when  the  populace — Parson  Morth 
being  away  on  a  visit  to  Exeter — took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and  broke  into 
the  cottage  to  search.  Monsieur  Benest  had 
pretermilted  his  angling  for  a  stroll  along 
the  cliffs.  But  on  his  return  Mrs.  Carnar- 
tliur  brought  in  the  tea-tray  and  her  speech 
was  loosened. 


‘‘It  was  a  burning  and  a  wanton  shame 
.  .  .  A  dirty  nibble!  but  the  parson 

would  teach  them  yet  .  .  .  two  poor 
ladies  that  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly ;  and  one, 
they  tell  me,  so  horrible  to  look  upon  that 
the  first  sight  drove  them  to  doors  and  out 
through  the  garden.  Yes,  sir.  some  horri¬ 
ble  disease  or  other  .  .  .  but  only 
think  of  that  pack  of  cowaids  thrusting  iu 
upon  two  poor  women!’’ 

Monsieur  Benest  set  down  the  tea  pot, 
caught  up  his  hat  and  stick  and  stumped 
out  of  the  house.  The  most  of  the  folks 
were  indoors  at  tea,  discussing  the  after¬ 
noon's  sensation;  the  few  he  encounteied 
got  no  greeting  from  him.  lie  looked 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left,  heard  neither 
the  chatter  of  stream  nor  the  splash  of  his 
friends  the  trout  ns  they  rose  at  the  even¬ 
ing  flies.  He  reached  the  sign -post  and 
walked  past  it — yes,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  his  life — without  so  much  as  a 
thought  for  his  parole.  The  gate  of  the 
cottage  stood  ajar,  and  he  pushed  it  wide 
with  his  stick. 

There  wete  signs  of  trampling  on  the 
flower  In-ds;  but  the  whole  garden  blitzed 
with  flowers — tall  hollyhocks,  carnations, 
sweet- peas,  sweet- williums  and  ten -week 
stocks — above  all.  with  the  yellow  monkey- 
flowers  which  grew  so  profusely  in  the 
marshy  soil  by  the  lower  hedge.  The  air 
was  weighted  with  the  scent  of  mignonette 
and  of  the  honeysuckle  which  climbed 
the  wall  and  almost  choked  the  climbing 
roses. 

The  cottage  door  stood  ajar  also.  He 
thrust  this  open,  too,  and  for  the  first 
time  stood  face  to  face  with  the  little 
lady  in  the  bassornv  cap — Mademoiselle 
Henricttc. 

She  sat  by  the  deal  table,  with  one  arm 
flung  across  it  and  her  small  body  bowed  in 
grief.  At  her  feet  lay  a  scattered,  trodden 
l*osv  of  the  monkey- blossoms.  In  her 
abandonment  she  hail  not  heard  even 
the  tap-tap  of  his  wooden  leg  on  the 
slates  of  the  path.  But  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  faced  him,  across  the  yellow 
blossoms. 

“Mademoiselle.  I  have  just  learned — but 
it  is  infamous!  Allow  me — I  also  am 
French,  and  though  you  do  not  know  me, 
|>erhaps - “ 

He  stammered  and  came  to  a  halt,  for 
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in  her  eyes  he  read  more  than  woe.  They  But  one  July,  two  years  after  her  death, 
were  accusing — yes.  accusing — hint,  of  a  patch  of  gold  up|M-nred  oil  the  marsh 
what  ?  What  hud  he  donef  beneath  the  hedge — a  patch  of  the  monkey  - 

"You.  monsieur!  You — a  French  flower.  Some  seeds  of  it  apparently  hail 

officer!”  been  blown  thither  or  carried  down  by  the 

"But  what  has  that  to  ilo  with  it?"  stream. 

"Your  parole,  monsieur — have  you  for-  Next  July  the  patch  had  doubled  its 
gotten  it?  Listen,  then!  We  know  how  length. 

to  suffer,  we  French  women — the  little  one  "The  flowers  are  traveling  toward  me." 
there  who  is  dead,  and  I.  who  shall  soou  said  Mousieur  Benest. 

be  with  her — but  we  have  kept  ourselves  And  year  by  year  the  stream  brought 
from  dishonoring  our  country  to  the  end.  them  nearer.  That  was  a  terrible  July 
It  will  soon  Ik*  the  end  indeed,  sous-  for  him  when  they  came  within  two  feet  of 
officier:  now  go — go,'"  the  sign- post;  but  he  would  not  stretch  u 

She  stamped  her  small  foot  on  the  hand  beyond  it. 
yellow  flowers,  ami  p<a>r  Monsieur  Benest  "She  coquets  with  her  forgiveness,  poor 
turned  and  fled  from  her;  uay,  taking  a  Mademoiselle  llenriette.  But  I  cun  wait, 
short  cut  toward  the  sign  post  in  his  haste,  I  must  not  dishonor  my  country  at  the 
plunged  his  wooden  leg  deep  in  the  marsh,  lost.” 

wrenched  it  out  of  its  strap,  and  tumbled  lb-fore  the  next  July  he  hud  made  sure 
helpless,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  us  he  of  one  plunt  at  least  on  his  side  of  the 
heard  the  door  shut  behind  him  and  the  sign-post;  and  tidied  la-side  it  day  after 
bolt  drawn.  day,  waiting  for  the  first  blossom  to  open. 

But  when  the  happy  morning  came  and 
He  never  passed  the  sign-post  again;  Monsieur  Benest  knelt  la-side  his  prize,  be¬ 
liever  again  caught  a  glimpse  of  Made-  drew  back  u  hand. 

moisclle  ilenrielte's  hassornv  cap.  Three  "But  is  it  7 uiU  open?"  he  asked, 
days  later,  as  you  know.  Parson  Morth  "Better  wall — since  ull  is  safe — for  the 
broke  into  the  cottage  and  discovered  her  sun  to  warm  it  a  little  longer.” 
seated,  dead  and  stiff,  her  hands  stained  And  he  waited,  until  the  trout  began  to 
with  digging  her  sister's  grave.  think  themselves  completely  forgotten.  To 

And  the  cottage  never  had  another  remind  him.  one  of  them  took  u  fly  with  a 
tenant.  Only  Mousieur  Benest  continued  splash  right  under  his  nose.  Then  Mon- 
to  eye  it  wistfully  as  he  cast  his  flies  in  the  sieur  Benest  started,  and  his  fingers  closed 
stream  below  und  pondered  on  his  offense,  on  the  yellow  blossom. 

which  Mademoiselle  llenriette  had  died  "She  has  forgiven, "  said  ho;  "and  now 
without  forgiving.  I  can  forgive  myself." 
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Know leuge  oi 
proper  use  of 
the  voice  takes 
foremost  place. 
This  may  be 
gained  from 
the  dramatic 
schools  or  in¬ 
structors.  and 
sometimes 
through  actual 
c  x  p  c  r  i  e  nee. 
The  advantage 
of  studying 
under  compe¬ 
tent  directors 
is  that  a  pupil 
soon  lenrns  iu 
what  vein  her 
talent  lies,  anil 
should  she 
prove  unequal 
10  any  branch 
of  the  art  it 
will  save  end¬ 
less  suffering 
and  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  if 
she  be  made 
aware  of  it  a« 
the  Iwginning. 
Moreover,  if 
she  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  aptness  for  a  certain  field  of  work,  ait 
experienced  teacher  may  discover  it  almost, 
by  instinct,  while  it  might  cost  the  pupil 
years  of  failure  and  bitterness  before  she 
found  her  proper  sphere. 

Then.  too.  the  first  enirflL'omcnt  is  often 
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oft  limes  beyond  reach,  ami  it 
most  eases  highly  unwise 
to  ml  vise  such  a  one  to 
borrow  money  on  the  very 
uncertain  prospect  of 
being  able  to  repay  from 
her  earnings. 

The  other  course,  then, 
must  be  to  apply  to  the 
various  managers  and 
dramatic  agents.  Only 
one  who  has  attempted 
this  can  realize  its  diffi¬ 
culties.  Even  when  the 
applicant  is  successful  in 
obtaining  an  interview, 
the  result  is  frequently 
very  discouraging,  for  it 
seldom  happens  that  a  New 
York  manager  is  willing  to 
intrust  a  part  to  untried 
hands.  The  stock  com¬ 
pany.  perhaps  one  of  the 
many  located  iu  the 
various  cities  outside  the 
metropolis,  may  afford  an 
occasional  opening  to  some 
fortunate  one.  should  a 
vacancy  there  occur  or  any 
other  opportunity  arise. 

The  final  resort,  how¬ 
ever.  is  what  is  called  "go¬ 
ing  on  as  an  extra.”  which 
means  being  one  of  a 
crowd  of  others  in  a  scene. 


obtained 
t  h  rough 
talent  shown 
iu  the  train¬ 
ing-school 
perform  - 
ances.  But 
with  a  girl 
is  sud- 
cast 

own 
resources, 
who  feels 
herself  suit¬ 
ed  for  a 
dramatic  ca¬ 
re  e  r ,  the 
necessary 
funds  for 
tuition  are 
would  be  in 


often  having  individual  stage-business  but 
seldom  l»eing  called  upon  to  speak  a  line 
alone.  Having  a  line  to  speak  is  a  long  step 
forward.  To  this  is  sometimes  added  the 
chance  of  being  made  understudy  for  some 
more  or  less  important  part.  Not  that  this 
should  be  regarded  as  wholly  encouraging, 
for  it  may  mean  long,  weary  waiting  with 
little  gained.  But,  perchance,  if  good 
Dame  Fortune  smiles,  it  may  lead  to  oppor¬ 
tunity;  and  to  be  ready  for  the  chance 
whenever  it  comes  nnd  to  take  advantage  of 
it — therein  lies  the  greatest  hope  of  the 
beginner.  Nor  need  the  girl  who  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest  waste  a  moment 
of  her  precious  time  even  while  waiting 
for  advancement.  She  should  acquaint 
herself  with  stage-literature,  and  become 
familiar  with  Shakespearean  and  other 
standard  plays.  Knowledge  of  this  kind 
might  prove  of  inestimable  value  when 
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least  expected;  and  as  it  adds  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  culture  of  an  actress, 
every  spare  moment  may  with  profit  Ik? 
occupied  in  this  way. 

Much  is  said  of  the  remarkable  financial 
returns  from  the  work  of  the  successful 
women  of  the  stage,  but  we  hear  little  of 
the  vast  majority  who  toil  for  just  a  bare 
living,  and  perhaps  have  the  same  struggle 
each  season  to  procure  engagements,  or 
endure  a  possible  loss  of  time  and  remuner¬ 
ation  by  the  failure  of  a  play  or  the  dis¬ 
bandment  of  a  company. 

We  hear.  too.  the  constant  cry  that  it  is 
only  those  fortunate  ones  possessed  of  in¬ 
fluence  who  can  succeed  upon  the  stage. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  fallacy.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  influential  friends  may 
secure  for  the  aspirant  advantageous  intro¬ 
ductions;  this  might  and  does  occur  in  other 
walks  of  life,  but  success*  or  failure  lies 
within  oneself  alone,  and  110  amount  of  in¬ 
fluence  or  money  can  make  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  act  unless  the  gift  is  inherent; 
neither  can  these  things  make  an  audience 
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appreciate  an  actress.  Talent  alone  can 
hrin:'  ultimate  success,  and  nothing  can 
make  the  sympathies  and  approval  of  the 
public  more  difficult  to  enlist  than  the 
knowledge  that  “pull”  is  keeping  an 
actress  in  the  position  she  occupies. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  dramatic 
profession  affords  a  woman  the  speediest 
and  jierhaps  surest  meausof  attaining  posi¬ 
tion.  influence  and  monetary  independence, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  success  cannot 
come  to  every  one  who  desires  it.  So  let 
the  girl  who  would  win  fame  in  the  drama 
l>c  sure  she  has  the  right  to  attempt  it,  be 
true  to  herself  and  work  honestly,  without 
ceasing. 

While  the  player’s  art  is  largely  a  matter 
of  temperament,  personality  and  intuition, 
the  intellect  is  a  most  important  factor, 
softening  a:ul  blending  the  emotions  and 
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another  actor's  or  actress'  methods 

save  at  the  cX|n-iisc  of  losing  one’s 

individualitv.  The  ability  to  see 
•  • 

truth,  pius  the  power  to  express  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  and 
npl*eal  strongly  to  the  emotions  of  nn 
audience — these  are  rare  qualities, 
but  they  are  essential  to  the  person 
who  would  win  success  on  the  stage. 
Without  them  it  may  lie  possible  to 
entertain  an  audience  pleasantly, 
but  to  become  truly  an  artiste — 
never. 

The  techniijue  of  acting  may,  of 
course,  l»e  acquired.  Just  as  any 
one  with  ten  lingers  and  plenty  of 
patient  application  may  acquire  the 
mechanics  of  piano-playing;  but 
the  result  must  lie  like  the  per¬ 
formance.  of  a  well-timed  auto¬ 
matic  instrument  iih  compared  with 
that  of  the  musician  who  puts  his 
soul  into  his  linger  tips.  Audiences 
are  remarkably  quick  to  detect  the 
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making  the  ideal  picture,  the  substance  of 
which  is  verity  while  the  atmosphere  is 
poetry.  Rules  of  acting  may  In-  laid 
down,  methods  formulated,  technique  ap¬ 
proved.  but  each  artist  works  as  she  must 
by  methods  which  experience  has  taught 
ore  la-st  for  her. 

The  stone  over  which  many  stumble  is 
the  temptation  to  imitate.  All  around  her 
the  novice  sees  actresses  whose  popularity, 
she  fancies,  is  largely  due  to  certain  quali¬ 
ties  ami  mannerisms  apjmrently  easy  to 
analyze.  If  she  allows  herself  to  adopt 
this  or  that  trick  of  speech  or  gesture,  she 
not  only  is  stnm|>cd  :lh  an  imitation,  but 
stumls  in  grave  danger  of  entirely  losing 
the  power  to  be  simple,  natural  and  sin¬ 
cere.  Of  course,  the  methods  of  others 
can  he  profitably  studied,  just  ns  the  man 
of  letters  rends  and  In-nefits  by  the  works 
of  his  predecessors,  but  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  indulge  in  conscious  imitation  of 


soul  in  an 
actress,  and 
their  failure 
to  find  it 
means  in 
every  case  for 
the  actress 
loss  of  pres- 
tige. 

Good  train¬ 
ing  and  prop¬ 
er  dcvclop* 
nu-nt  of  her 
powers  are. 
however,  ns 
valuable  and 
necessary  to 
the  actress  as 
to  the  aspirant 

in  anv  other 
• 

art  or  profes¬ 
sion;  but  AS  VIRGINIA  IN  "  VIKGINICft.” 
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surely  the  great  sympathy,  l he  quick 
imagination,  the  keen  intuition,  which 
transport  the  true  actress  out  of  herself  and 
make  her  for  the  time  think,  feel  and.  one 
might  almost  say.  Ik*  the  character  assumed, 
are  not  horn  in  every  one. 

It  is  sai«l  that  when  Mr.  Macready  re¬ 
tired  from  the  stage,  his  |K*t  project  was  to 
establish  a  great  school  of  acting;  but  after 
earnest  consideration  he  fell  that,  while  he 
could  teach  elocution,  grace  of  movement, 
and  much  skill 
in  stagecraft, 
he  could  not 
implant  the 
“tempera¬ 
ment,"  which 
is  innate — the 
“feeling,"  or 
real  emotion, 
which  nature 
alone  can  put 
into  the  heart 
and  mind,  and 
so  his  project 
was  reluctantly 
a  ha  n  d  o  nod. 

The  embellish¬ 
ments  of  act¬ 
ing1 — the  ex¬ 
ternals,  ns  I 
may  say — can 
usually  he  ac¬ 
quired  by  in¬ 
telligent  study; 
but  not  the  cs- 
scncc  —  not 
that  inspiration 
which  comes 
only  f  r  o  m 
within,  im¬ 
pressing  a  sense 
of  reality, 
carrying  abso¬ 
lute  conviction  and  defying  all  limitation. 

The  great  Rachel  was  handicap|>ed  at 
the  outset  of  her  career  l>y  a  harsh,  rasping 
voice  and  an  awkward,  ungainly  appear¬ 
ance  that  made  even  her  friend  and  teacher. 
St.  Aulnire,  shake  his  head  sadly  and  in 
fear  for  the  future  success  of  the  young 
girl  who  was  in  such  dead  earnest  to  ovi  r- 
comc  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it;  hut 
when,  as  a  child  of  twelve  years,  she  re¬ 
cited  the  narrative  of  Seleina  in  the 


“Abufar, "  describing  the  horrible  agony 
of  the  mother  who.  while  expiring  of  thirst 
in  the  desert,  gives  birth  to  a  babe,  with 
such  thrilling  and  convincing  force  that 
even  the  hardened  judges  of  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  forgot  the  unpleasing  guttural 
tones  nnd  thin,  scrawny  little  figure  In-foro 
them,  hearing  only  the  awful  suffering  in 
the  sound  and  seeing  the  horror  in  the 
great,  luminous  eyes  and  pinched,  white 
face,  she  proved  herself  possessed  of  the 

true  dramatic 
fire,  for  which 
they  so  often 
looked  in  vain 
from  the  many 
ambitious  can¬ 
didates  for 
histrionic  fame 
who  came  be¬ 
fore  them  year 
after  year. 

We  arc  told 
that  as  Othello 
the  elder  Kean, 
while  in  reality 
low  of  stature, 
appeared  to 
lower  al»ovc  his 
fellows  by  the 
compelling 
power  of  his 
genius;  hut 
when  he  played 
Ingo  his  figure 
Hcemcd  to 
shrink  to  mean 
proportions. 

Many  persons 
can  look  at  a 
subject  from 

onlv  one  stand- 
• 

|>oint — the  oue 
which  they 
have  been  taught  from  youth  is  the  correct 
point  of  view ;  they  can  feel  in  only  one 
wav — the  convent ional  and  pro]>er  one,  of 
course:  but  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  arc 
given  the  passion  and  soul  for  acting  can. 
like  the  accomplished  lawyer,  adopt  either 
side  of  the  case — can  feel  with  Iago  as  well 
as  Othello — can  pul  himself  or  herself  into 
a  state  of  mind  or  emotion  entirely  foreig** 
to  the  native  temperament  and  idiosyn* 
crasics. 
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ON  THE  MAKING  OF  AN  ACTRESS. 


But  surely,  if  it  b  to  lie  any  more  than 
the  means  of  a  livelihood.  before  start  ing 
the  struggle  she  should  ask  herself  a  few 
earnest  questions:  Not  always.  How  ran  I 
get  to  the  stage?  but.  What  run  1  bring 
to  it? 

No  one  eould  seriously  hope  to  achieve 
anything  in  so  ini|xtrtanl  and  delicate  an 
art  with  so  slender  a  foundation  as  many 
seem  dis¬ 
posed  to 
build,  from 
whence  to 
spring  for  the 
"dramatic 
diadem." 
which  they 
see  m  i  ugly 
expert  they 
can  clutch 
at  a  single 
bound. 

He  certain 
that  the  de¬ 
sire  to  act  is 
not  mistaken 
for  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  so. 

The  cod- 
sc iousness 
that  she  has 
it  within  her 
to  do  better 
limn  those 
who  do  well, 
would  Ik*  no 
more  than 
sufficient 
warrant  for 
entering  the  ranks.  There  is  already  a  large 
corps  of  those  who  do  fairly  well  in  On¬ 
field  and  who  would  •‘a«pin-  to  mediocrity 
or  lie  content  with  failure.** 

After  an  aspirant  for  histrionic  honors 
has  worked  earnestly  for  some  years  with¬ 
out  recognition  of  any  kind  from  her  man 
nger,  she  often  becomes  disheartened  ui.d 
longs  to  ubandon  a  career  w  hich  m-cui»  *  » 
hopeless,  for  anything  el*e  which  nir.y 
offer  itself.  Yet  failure  to  win  instant  icc- 
ognitioo  is  the  rule  and  not  the  ex¬ 
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ception  in  almost  every  private  history. 
Meteoric  careers  are  given  such  publicity 
in  the  press  that  we  often  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  even,  uneventful 
careers  exist  unknown  to  the  public  for 
every  one  of  sudden  brilliancy.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  acting  is  not  one  for  which  many 
are  fitted,  but  once  such  n  career  is  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  the  |*o*s«-*sion  of  staying  power 

is  a  condition 
precedent 
to  success. 
Sclf-confi  - 
dcnce  and  a 
tendency  not 
to  lie  easily 
dismayed  are 
really  neces¬ 
sary. 

It  is  a  gen* 
oral  rule  that 
the  aspirant 
who  Iihb  true 
intrinsic 
merit,  cou¬ 
pled  with 
persever¬ 
ance,  will 
it  I  innately 
find  her  op¬ 
portunity  to 
gain  the  sue- 
c  e  s  a  she 
craves.  The 
world  per- 
mils  very  few 
people  to 
hide  their 
light.  Gen¬ 
in'  is  loo  ran-  to  go  long  unrewarded,  and 
a  searching  analysis  of  the  so-called 
"unrewarded  genius**  will  usually  reveal 
some  fatal  defect  in  her  claims  to  the  title. 

Truly  I  think  the  great  ones  of  all  man¬ 
kind  are  liorn.  not  made  by  subsequent 
training.  The  sculptor,  the  painter,  the 
M-irutist.  the  inventor,  and  SO  on,  each  is 
Initu  with  his  |H-culiar  faculty,  which  is  en¬ 
larged  by  hard  work,  developing  the  natural 
l*ent.  so  making  eaeh  supreme  in  his 
sphere. 
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SOMEBODY  advent,  and  the  happiest  and  most  hopeful 
has  defined  year  of  her  life. 

the  bore  as  the  Until  I  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
man  who  talks  neighlwwhood  and  the  school  satisfied  me 
of  himself,  as  an  audience.  I  hailed  composition-day 
while  you  want  with  an  eagerness  equaled  only  by  my 
to  talk  of  tour-  terror  of  an  examination  in  mathematics, 
self.  It  is  human  to  love  to  shine,  and  equally 

Yet  the  editor  human  to  dislike  being  humiliated  in 
of  Tub  Cosmo-  our  fellow-beings'  eyes.  One  of  the  most 
poi.itax  has  re-  depressing  days  in  my  life  was  when  I 
quested  me  to  stood  twenty  in  a  scale  of  one  hundred  in 
talk  of  myself,  mathematics, 
and  I  obey,  even  nt  the  risk  of  having  my  My  early  literary  outlook  was  not  one 
readers  think  me  a  w  which  would  encour- 

boro.  age  most  aspirants.  My 

Some  one  asked  me.  family  had  left  a  com- 

not  long  ago.  when  it  fortable,  even  a  luxuri- 

was  that  I  first  eon-  oils,  home  for  those 

reived  the  idea  of  a  days,  in  Vermont  to 

literary  profession  and  seek  fortune  in  the  new 

at  what  age  I  first  V  West — Wisconsin  — 

found  myself  some-  before  the  year  of  my 

thing  of  a  celebrity.  Jr^vw  ^  birth. 

I  do  not  rememlMT  A  ^  \  %  My  father  hnd 

when  I  did  not  expect  W  ^  MU  I  Inen  a  music-tcncher 

to  be  a  writer,  and  I  was  J  4  \  ;  -y*.  L  all  his  life,  and  when 

a  neighborhood  celeb-  he  attempted  to  bc- 

rity  at  the  age  of  eight.  ,|  *  n  ron,e  *  business  man 

The  youngest  of  my  k/jU  and  speculator,  he 

mother's  children.  I  ^  made  a  failure  of  it. 

seemed  to  have  had  my  Hy  **mc  *  was  R 

career  nrranged  for  me  year  or  two  old,  he 
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by  conditions  Iwfore  a  mcmt  i-ho««k.*»fm  or  ki.la  had  lost  the  lit  tie  rom- 


my  birth. 


WIIMI.KM  WIICOX 


petence  he  brought 


It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  West  with 
children  inherit  the  suppressed  tendencies  him.  and  the 
of  their  parents.  A  clergyman’s  son  family  (two 
frequently  shows  abnormal  tastes  for  flu-  parents  and 
pleasures  that  his  father  denied  himself;  four  chi  I- 
and  talent  is  quite  often  the  full-blown  dren.includ- 
fiower  of  a  little  shoot  which  circumstance  ing  myself) 
has  crushed  under  its  heel  in  a  former  was  obliged 
generation.  to  l»egin  life 

So  at  the  aje  of  eight  I  began  to  com-  anew,  at  the 
pose  prose  and  rhyme,  because  the  literary  foot  of  the 
tendencies  of  my  mother  had  never  been  I  tdder.  upon 
gratified.  The  poetical  gift  was  no  doubt  a  Western 
greatly  the  result  of  her  having  accidental  prairie,  dis- 


access  to  a  library  of  the  poets,  for  the  first  tant  twelve 

time  in  her  life,  the  year  previous  to  my  miles  from  *  r,,or<xij^,l!;N0^NP,J^)" MKK,K* 
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the  nearest  town.  This  town  was  Madison, 
Wisconsin's  capital. 

I  had  no  literary  advisers  or  conchers. 
My  parents  were  intellectual;  my  mother 
was  a  great  reader  of  whatever  came  in 
her  way,  and  was  possessed  of  a  wonderful 
memory.  The  elder  children  were  excel¬ 
lent  scholars,  and  a  grammatical  error  was 
treated  as  a  cardinal  sin  in  the  household. 
But  no  one  knew  anything  about  the 
methods  of  get¬ 
ting  into  print, 
and  we  had  no 
literary  asso¬ 
ciates.  We 
were,  in  truth, 
while  poor  in 
worldly  goods 
aud  knowledge 
and  customs, 
the  intellectual 

aristocrats  of 
the  locality. 

We  had  few 
books  and  only 
u  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  In  an 
old  red  chest 
upstairs  were  re 
Ugiously  pre 
served  copies  of 
"The  Arabian 
Nights,"  "Gul¬ 
liver's  Trav¬ 
els.'*  "John 
Gilpin's  Hide" 
and  a  few  of 
Shakespeare' s 
plays.  The 
"New  York 
Ledger"  and 
the  "New  York 
Mercury"  were 

sent  to  us  by  relatives  for  several  years,  and 
the  tirst  literary  feasts  I  indulged  in  were 
the  weekly  serial  stories  of  Mrs.  Southworth 
and  May  Agnes  Fleming.  They  were  like 
tobasco  sauce  to  the  appetite — exciting  but 
not  healthful.  They  gave  me  false  ideas  of 
life  ami  added  to  my  discontent  with  my 
lonely  environment.  There  was  nothing  in 
my  situation  to  cultivate  poetical  talent,  and 
I  no  doubt  owe  my  early  development  as  a 
poet  to  that  fact — paradoxical  as  the  state¬ 
ment  mav  seem. 


Born  with  intense  cravings  for  pleasure, 
I  should  have  been  the  veriest  amusement  - 
seeker  in  my  youth,  hail  not  Necessity 
stood  at  my  elbow.  Whatever  genuine 
talent  we  possess  must  reveal  itself  in 
time;  but  my  early  start  in  my  profession 
was  due  to  my  desire  to  change  ami  en¬ 
large  my  horizon  and  letter  the  conditions 
of  the  home,  where  no  one  was  contented. 

At  the  age  of  nine  1  completed  a  novel 

of  eleven  chap¬ 
ters  headed  with 
original  rhymes. 
(1  have  it  still, 
bound  in  paper 
which  I  took 
loose 
on  the 
kitchen  wall.) 

It  was  soon 
nfter  this  period 
that  I  suw  my 
first  editor,  lie 
came  from  Mad¬ 
ison  with  a  rnil- 
road  otliciiil  to 
ask  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  some 
proposed  new 
line  of  railroad. 
He  came  in  a 
"covered  cur- 
r  i n g e  '  ’  —  my 
idea  of  elegance 
and  wealth,  as  I 
rarely  saw  any- 
tliiug  better 
than  lumber- 
wagons  or  run¬ 
abouts.  I  came 
from  school,  a 
long  mile  walk, 
on  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon,  tired  and  curious  to  know 
who  was  within.  As  I  entered  the  room, 
some  iiiemlicr  of  the  family  presented  me, 
and  the  editor  look  me  on  his  knee. 

"You  look  as  delicate  as  u  city  girl," 
he  said.  "You  ought  to  be  more  robust, 
living  in  this  line  country  air."  Pleasant 
editors  have  said  many  things  of  me  since 
then,  but  nothing  which  ever  gave  me  such 
a  sense  of  beiug  a  superior  being  as  that.  To 
look  like  a  city  girl! — what  joy!  Yet  I 
had  never  seen  a  city  girl  then,  I  am  sure. 
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During  my  thirteenth  year  the  “New 
York  Mercury”  ceased  to  come  to  us.  I 
missed  its  weekly  visits  with  an  intensity 
scarcely  to  he  understood  by  one  who  has 
not  known  the  same  lonely  surroundings 
and  possessed  the  same  temperament. 
There  was  not  money  enough  floating  about 
in  those  times  to  permit  a  subscription  to 
the  "Mercury,”  nnd  if  I  were  to  possess  it 
I  knew  I  must  either  obtain  a  long  list 
of  subscribers,  which  would  be  a  difficult 
and  laborious  undertaking,  or  earn  it  by 
my  pen. 

I  resolved  to  try.  But  fearing  failure. 
I  did  not  want  the  family  to  know  of  ray 
venture.  I  wrote  two 
essays — just  what  the 
subjects  were  I  have 
forgotten,  and  the 
clippings  were  lost 
years  since,  I  regret 
to  say.  How  to  post 
my  letter  was  the  next 
question.  I  often 
acted  as  mail-carrier 
to  the  post-office,  five 
mill's  distant,  riding 
across  fields  and  over 
fences  on  my  graceful 
single- footer,  Kitty, 
in  company  with  a 
schoolmate.  Alice  El¬ 
lis,  who  possessed  a 
Shetland  pony.  We 
rode  without  saddles, 
blanketing  and  bri¬ 
dling  our  own  steeds 
— and  it  is  fortunate 
I  did  not  live  in 
Buffalo  Bill’s  vicinity 

or  my  career  might  have  terminated  in  the 
Wild  West  Show. 

While  I  could  post  a  letter  unknown  to 
my  family,  the  stamp  had  first  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Fiually  I  decided  on  a  stratagem. 
I  was  corresponding  with  a  young  girl, 
several  years  my  senior,  who  was  in  the 
freshman  class  at  Madison  University.  I 

confided  in  her.  inclosed  the  "Mercurv” 

• 

letter,  and  assured  her  she  would  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  the  stamp  when  we  next  met. 
I  would  save  my  pennies  for  that  purpose. 

Jean  posted  my  letter  and  watched  the 
news-stand  for  results.  Two  months  later, 
long  after  I  had  relinquished  all  hope,  she 


wrote  me  that  my  essays  had  appeared. 
Whereupon  I  wrote  a  stern  reproof  to  the 
editor  for  not  sending  me  the  paper,  '‘at 
Irant.  as  pay  for  my  work,  ”  if  he  could  afford 
no  other  remuneration.  Shortly  afterward, 
a  large  package  of  back  numbers  of  the 
"New  York  Mercury”  came  addressed  to 
me  through  the  country  post-office. 

Even  at  that  immature  period  I  had  a 
wooer — a  young  man  past  voting  age, 
possessed  of  a  mustache,  a  tenor  voice  and 
no  visible  means  of  support.  He  played  the 
violin  and  sang  "This  night  or  never  my 
bride  thou  shalt  lie"  in  a  truly  fascinating 
manner.  He  had  been  given  to  understand 

by  the  family  that  his 
room  was  preferable  to 
his  company,  how¬ 
ever.  nnd  had  ceased  to 
call.  When  the  enor¬ 
mous  roll  of  news¬ 
papers  direct  from  the 
editor's  office  came 
to  me,  a  stern  senior 
memlxT  of  the  house¬ 
hold  at  once  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  love¬ 
lorn  swain  hail  sub¬ 
scribed,  to  win  new 
favor  in  my  eyes. 
This  accusation  was 
made  before  1  was 
questioned  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Perhaps  the 
most  triumphant  nnd 
dramatic  hour  of  my 
life  was  when  I  stepped 
forth,  in  short  skirts 
and  long  ringlets,  and 
announced  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  that  not  my  would-be  lover,  but  my 
literary  work,  had  procured  the  coveted 
"Mercury”  for  our  united  enjoyment. 

The  world  seemed  to  grow  larger  and 
life  more  wonderfid  from  that  hour.  I  was 
then  fourteen. 

I  wrote  to  Jean  and  asked  her  to  send 
me  a  list  of  all  the  weeklies  and  monthlies 
she  could  find  in  the  book-stands,  nnd  to 
each  and  every  one  I  sent  essays,  stories 
and  poems,  with  enthusiasm  and  persist¬ 
ency.  Every  |H*nny  was  saved  for  postage, 
and  the  family  entered  into  my  ambitions 
with  encouraging  faith  in  my  success. 

I  soon  filled  the  house  with  all  the  peri- 
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odicals  wo  had  time  to  road,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  editors  sent  me  books  and 
pictures  and  bric-d-brac  and  tableware — 
articles  from  their  prize- lists,  which  were 
more  precious  than  gems  would  have  been 
to  nie.  They  served  to  relieve  the  l»are 
and  commonplace  aspect  of  the  homo,  and 
tho  happiness  I  felt  in  earning  these  things 
with  my  pen  is  beyond  words  to  describe. 
It  is  u  curious  incident  that  the  first  bit  of 
silverware  which  came  into  the  home  was 
manufactured  by  the  house  with  which 
the  man  whose  name  I  am  fortunate  in 
bearing  to-day  was  afterward  associated. 

The  very  first  verses  I  sent  for  publica¬ 
tion  were  unmercifully  “guyed"  by  my 
beloved  “Mercury."  The  editor  urged 
mo  to  keep  to  prose  and  to  avoid  any 
further  attempts  at  rhyme.  He  said  that, 
while  this  criticism  would  wound  me  tem- 
porarily,  it  would  eventually  confer  a  favor 
on  me  and  the  world  at  large. 

1  recall  only  two  stanzas  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  poem.  It  related  the  woes  of  a  love¬ 
lorn  maiden,  and  I  described  her  a» 

• 

••  She  flew  to  her  room,  locked  and  bolted  the  door. 

And  in  anguish  and  g»i»f  threw  herself  on  the 
door.” 

This  was  precisely  what  I  did  when  I 
read  the  editor's  cruel  comment.  Yet.  after 
tho  first  despair  wore  off.  I  set  to  work 
with  new  fervor  and  determination  and 
scut  (toirms  and  essays  anil  stories  to  the 
“.Saturday  Evening  Post."  “Demoresl’s." 
“Peterson's"  and  "Arthur's”  magazines. 
“Harper's, "  “LenlleV  and  a  score  more 
of  periodicals.  My  first  poem  published 
appeared  in  the  "Waverley  Magazine." 

About  the  time  I  appeared  in  print.  I  left 
the  country  school.  My  record  there  had 
been  wretched  in  mathematics,  while  ex¬ 
cellent  in  grammar,  spelling  and  reading. 
I  lost  interest  in  study,  and  my  mind  would 
not  focus  itself  upon  school -liooks.  I 
lived  in  a  world  of  imagination  anil  pict¬ 
ured  for  myself  a  wonderful  future.  In 
this  I  was  encouraged  at  home  by  the 
ambitions  of  ray  mother,  who  despised  her 
life  and  felt  herself  and  her  family  su¬ 
perior  to  all  her  associates,  and  was  for¬ 
ever  assuring  me  (and  them  as  well!)  that 
my  future  would  be  wholly  apart  from  my 
early  companions. 

Fortunately  for  me  and  for  all  concerned. 

I  was  a  healthy  and  normal  young  animal. 


and  fond  of  my  comrades  and  enjoying  all 
their  sports,  into  which  I  entered  with 
zest,  despite  ray  mental  aspirations  and 
literary  tendencies.  I  was  passionately 
fond  of  dancing,  and  at  fifteen  attended 
the  merrymakings  of  the  grown-up  girls 
and  young  men  of  the  neighborhood,  look¬ 
ing  with  disdain  upon  a  boy  of  rny  own 
age.  An  elder  brother  and  sister  felt  con¬ 
cerned  at  my  lack  of  education  and  my  pro¬ 
pensity  for  pleasure,  and  the  family  made 
great  sacrifices  and  mauaged  to  send  me  off 
to  Madison  University  at  almut  this  time. 

I  was  not  at  all  happy  there:  first,  be¬ 
cause  I  knew  the  strain  it  put  upon  the 
home  purse;  second,  Iwcauac  I  felt  the 
gulf  between  myself  aud  the  town  girls, 
whose  gowns  and  privilege*  revealed  to 
me.  for  the  first  time,  the  different  classes 
in  American  social  life;  unci  third,  because 
I  wanted  to  write  and  did  not  want  to  study. 

I  had  lost  all  taste  for  school-books. 

On  eomposition-day  I  undertook  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  myself  by  writing  a  "narrative." 
as  the  class  was  requested,  but  my  ardent 
love-story  only  called  forth  a  kind  rebuke 
from  gentle  Miss  Ware,  and  I  was  told  to 
avoid  reading  the  "New  York  ledger." 

After  ono  term.  I  begged  n>v  mother  to 
allow  me  to  remain  at  home  and  write, 
and  she  wisely  consented. 

I  turned  to  ray  profession  with  a  new 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  after  that. 

My  first  check  came  from  Frank  Leslie's 
publishing  house.  I  wrote  asking  for  one 
of  his  periodical*  to  l>c  sent  me  in  return  for 
three  little  poems  I  had  composed  in  onedny. 

In  reply  came  a  check  for  ten  dollars,  say¬ 
ing  I  must  select  which  one  of  some  thir¬ 
teen  publications  they  issued  nt  that  time. 

This  bit  of  crisp  paper  opened  a  |>erfect 
floodgate  of  aspiration,  inspiration  and 
ambition  for  me.  I  had  not  thought  of 
earning  money  *0  soon.  I  had  exacted  to 
obtain  only  books,  magazines  and  articles 
of  use  and  beauty  from  the  editor's  prize- 
lists;  and  I  had  not  supposed  verses  to  l*c 
salable.  I  wrote  thorn  because  they  came 
to  me.  but  I  expected  to  be  a  novelist  like 
Mrs.  Southworth  and  May  Agnes  Fleming 
in  time — that  was  the  goal  of  my  dreams. 
The  check  from  Leslie  was  a  revelation. 

I  walked,  talked,  thought  and  dreamed  in 
Terse  after  that.  A  day  which  passed 
without  a  poem  from  my  pen  I  considered 
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lost  and  misused.  Two  each  day  was  my 
idea  of  industry,  and  I  once  achieved 
eight.  They  sold — the  majority — for 
three  dollars  or  five  dollars  each.  Some¬ 
times  I  got  ten  dollars  for  a  poem — that 
was  always  an  event.  Short  love-stories, 
over  which  I  labored  painfully,  as  story- 
writing  was  an  acquired  habit,  also  added 
to  my  income,  bringing  me  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars,  au«l  once  in  a  while  larger  sums, 
from  “Peterson's.*’  " Deinorest’s, ”  “Har¬ 
per's  Bazar"  and  the  “Chimney  Corner.” 

Everything  in  life  was  material  for  me 
— my  own  emotions,  the  remarks  or  expe¬ 
riences  of  my  comrades  and  associates, 
sentences  from  books  I  read,  and  some 
phases  of  nature. 

At  a  Thanksgiving  Eve  ball  I  recollect 
waltzing  with  a  very  good-looking  young 
man  whom  1  met  there  for  the  first  time. 
The  band  played  one  of  Strauss*  waltzes. 
As  we  flouted  about  the  hall  I  thought  to 
myself,  “If  I  were  desperately  in  love  with 
this  man  and  he  cared  for  some  one  else, 
this  waltz  would  sound  like  a  dirge  to  me.” 
So  the  next  day  I  wrote  u  little  |H»em 
called  “The  Dirge”  (which  paid  for  my 
slippers),  which  was  widely  copied. 

“The  Waltz- Quadrille.”  one  of  my  most 
popular  early  verses,  was  similarly  con¬ 
ceived.  I  had  promised  the  quadrille  at  a 
commencement-lmll  at  Madison  University 
to  u  man  on  the  eve  of  a  journey,  who 
was  unable  to  find  me  when  the  nurnlwr 
was  called.  Although  1  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  dance  with  him.  I  wrote  the 
poem  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  it.  saying. 
“This  is  the  way  I  should  have  felt  had  I 
been  in  love  with  you  und  had  I  danced 
the  w-altz-quadrillc  with  you  just  before 
your  departure  from  Madison." 

The  editors  seemed  to  want  these  heart- 
wails,  and  ouc  returned  a  historical  poem 
I  ventured  to  write,  saying,  “Send  us 
little  heartache  verses — those  are  what  our 
readers  like." 

A  new  line  of  railroad  came  through  the 
county,  and  we  had  three  mails  a  week 
and  a  post-office  only  three  miles  away. 
My  good  single-pacer  was  sold,  but  my 
father  had  taken  an  old  horse.  Burney,  in 
trade,  and  my  brothers  had  purchased  a 
light  top -buggy.  I  used  to  write  my  daily 
stint  of  several  poems,  and  perhaps  a 
story,  and  with  a  half-dozen  manuscripts 


addressed  to  as  many  editors,  I  would 
harness  old  Burney  and  drive  to  the  post- 
office  with  my  brain  wares,  and  great  was 
the  day  when  I  brought  home  a  check. 
Harper  paid  me  fifteen  dollars  for  one  poem, 
I^eslic  seut  me  a  check  of  forty  dollars  for 
ten  poems  and  a  short  story,  the  ‘‘.Saturday 
Evening  Post"  sent  me  a  set  of  Dickens, 
all  within  a  period  of  six  months  after  my 
first  money  success. 

It  seemed  wonderful  to  me,  and  to  the 
family  and  to  the  neighbors. 

Until  I  began  to  earn  money,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  hail  criticized  my  mother  for  keeping 
me  out  of  the  kitchen  and  allowing  me  to 
“scribble”  so  much.  But  when  they 
found  me  able  with  one  day's  work  at  my 
desk  to  hire  an  assistant  in  the  house  for 
a  month,  they  began  to  respect  my  talent. 

I  often  wish  the  scores  of  grown  men  und 
women  who  write  me  for  “aid  and  influ¬ 
ence"  in  getting  into  print,  could  know- 
just  how  I  found  my  way  into  the  favor 
of  editors.  It  was  by  sheer  persistence. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  advice  or 
assistance  of  strangers.  I  am  glad  it  did 
not,  for  the  moment  we  lean  ujam  any  one 
but  the  Divine  Power  and  the  divinity 
within  us,  we  lessen  our  chances  of  success. 
I  often  receive  letters  now  from  writers  in 
the  West  asking  me  to  use  my  influence 
with  editors  in  their  ladinlf,  and  saying, 
“You  must  realize  from  your  own  early 
struggles  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  a  start 
in  an  Eastern  periodical  without  a  friend 
at  court.**  No  more  absurd  idea  ever 
.existed.  Eastern  editors  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  new  talent  constuntly,  and  if  a 
writer  possesses  it.  together  with  |H*rse- 
verance,  he  will  succeed,  whether  he  lives 
in  the  Western  desert  or  in  the  metropolis, 
and  without  any  friend  at  court. 

I  frequently  sent  out  ten  manuscripts  in 
one  post,  to  have  nine  come  back  with 
drooping  heads.  But  I  set  them  forth  on 
another  voyage  by  the  next  mail.  I  kept 
a  series  of  crude  books  with  a  list  of  the 
periodicals  and  the  travels  of  each  poem 
or  story  inscribed  therein.  Many  a  manu¬ 
script  took  nine  or  ten  journeys  to  New 
York  and  Boston  before  it  found  accept¬ 
ance.  One  story  declined  by  nine  editors 
(and  ridiculed  by  the  ninth  on  the  margin) 
brought  seventy-five  dollars  from  the  tenth 
— the  largest  price  I  had  ever  received. 
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My  world  grew  larger  with  each  sunrise, 
it  seemed  to  me.  People  from  Madison. 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  began  to  write 
me  and  seek  me  out.  I  was  invited  to 
visit  city  homes,  and  while  this  was  a 
delight  bordering  on  ecstasy  and  a  relief 
from  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  home 
anxieties,  it  yet  brought  with  it  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  world’s  demands,  which, 
added  to  those  of  duty  and  necessity,  made 
a  larger  income  imperative. 

A  Milwaukee  editor  offered  me  forty-five 
dollars  a  month  to  edit  the  literary  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  trade  magazine.  I  accepted, 
but  the  office  hours  and  order  of  work  were 
wholly  distasteful  to  me.  I  was  not  sorry 
when  the  venture  failed  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months.  It  was  the  only  exj>criencc 
of  my  life  in  attempting  an  office  position. 

Much  of  the  very  earliest  work  of  my 
pen  was  devoted  to  poems  on  total  absti¬ 
nence — a  subject  on  which  the  family  was 
very  enthusiastic.  These  verses,  some  fifty 
in  number,  were  issued  in  book  form, 
during  my  teens,  under  the  title  of  “Drops 
of  Water.”  I  received  fifty  dollars  for 
the  copyright,  and  am  sure  Mr.  Rixkefellcr 
feels  no  richer  to-duv  with  his  millions 
than  I  did  with  my  book  and  check. 

A  year  or  two  later  I  published,  by  sub¬ 
scription.  my  first  mist'd laneous  collection, 
“Shells.”  now  out  of  print.  Then  I  grew 
ambitious  to  write  a  story  in  verse,  and 
devoted  the  best  part  of  n  summer  to  com¬ 
posing  *  ‘  Mauri  no.  * '  Even  the  name  was  my 
own  creation — suggested  to  me  by  a  short 
poem  of  Nora  Perry's  entitled  “ Norine. 

When  my  book  was  completed,  I  made 
a  visit  to  Chicago  and  called  upon  Jansen 
&  McClurg.  expecting  that  staid  firm 
eagerly  to  seize  upon  my  proffered  manu¬ 
script,  which  I  thought  was  to  bring  me 
world-wide  fame  and  fortune.  Instead,  it 
was  declined  with  thanks,  and  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  they  had  never  heard  of  me. 
After  repeated  efforts  ami  failures.  I  in¬ 
duced  a  Wisconsin  firm  to  get  the  book 
out.  It  barely  paid  expenses.  Hut  two 
years  later  I  was  made  happy  by  having 
Jansen  A  McClurg  write  and  request  the 
privilege  of  republishing  the  volume,  with 
additional  short  poems. 

Much  of  my  earlier  work  was  tinctured 
with  melancholy,  both  real  and  imaginary. 
Young  poets  almost  invariably  write  of 


sorrow.  Naturally  of  a  happy  disposition. 
I  had  my  moods  of  depression,  veritable 
luxuries  of  misery. 

There  was  continual  worn*  at  home. 

• 

No  one  was  resigned  or  philosophical.  My 
mother  hated  her  hard-working  lot.  for 
which  she  was  totally  unfitted,  and  con¬ 
stantly  rebelled  against  it,  like  a  caged 
animal  beating  against  iron  bars;  while  she 
did  her  distasteful  tasks  with  a  Spartan- 
like  adherence  to  duty,  doubting  the  dom¬ 
inance  of  an  all -wise  Ruler  who  could  con¬ 
demn  her  to  such  a  lot.  .  Like  thousands 
of  others  in  the  world,  she  had  not  learned 
that  through  love  and  faith  only  do  con¬ 
ditions  change  for  the  better. 

The  home  was  j»ervmled  by  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  discontent  and  fatigue. 

From  reincarnated  sources  and  through 
prenatal  causes.  I  was  born  with  un- 
q uen c liable  ho|>c  and  unfaltering  faith  in 
God  and  guardian  spirits.  I  often  wept 
myaelf  to  sleep  after  a  day  of  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  worries  but  woke  in  the  morning 
singing  aloud  with  the  joy  of  life. 

I  always  expected  wonderful  things  to 
hap|>en  to  me. 

In  some  of  the  hardest  days,  when  every¬ 
thing  went  wrong  with  everybody  at  home, 
and  all  my  manuscripts  came  back  for  six 
weeks  at  a  time  without  one  acceptance,  I 
recall  looking  out  of  my  little  north  win¬ 
dow  upon  the  lonely  road  bordered  with 
lonelier  I.omhnrdy  poplars,  and  thinking, 
“Hefore  night  something  beautiful  will 
happen  to  change  everything.”  There 
was  so  much  I  wanted !  I  wanted  to 
bestow  comfort,  ease  and  pleasure  on 
even- laxly  at  home.  I  wanted  lovely 
gowns — all,  how  I  wauled  them  ! — ami 
travel  and  accomplishments.  I  wanted 
summers  by  the  sea — the  sett  which  I  had 
read  of,  but  had  never  wen — and  on 
moonlight  nights  these  longings  grew  so 
aggressive  I  often  pinned  the  curtain  down 
and  shut  out  the  rays  that  seemed  to  in¬ 
tensify  my  loneliness,  ami  I  would  creep 
into  my  little  couch  under  the  sloping  eaves, 
musing.  “Another  beautiful  night  of  youth 
wasted  and  lost.”  And  I  would  waken 
happy  in  spite  of  myself  and  put  all  my  pre¬ 
vious  melancholy  into  verses — and  dollars. 

Once  I  read  a  sentence  which  Iwcame  a 
life-motto  for  me.  “If  you  haven't  what 
you  like,  try  to  like  what  you  have.” 
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I  wish  I  knew  who  wrote  it — it  was  such 

II  help  to  me  just  as  I  was  nearing  the 
borders  of  the  family  pessimism  and 
chronic  discontent.  I  tried  from  that 
hour  to  find  nomething  I  liked  and  en¬ 
joyed  in  each  day — something  I  could  be 
thankful  for;  and  1  found  much,  though 
troubles  increased  and  conditions  did  not 
improve  about  me. 

The  elder  children  married  and  had  cares 
of  their  own.  1  was  so  sorry  for  them  — 
missing  the  beautiful  things  I  knew  life  held. 

Slowly,  so  slowly,  it  seemed  to  me.  my 
work  and  my  income  increased.  I  longed 
for  sudden  success,  for  sudden  wealth.  It 
was  so  hard  to  wait — there  was  so  much 
to  be  done.  There  was  a  gentle  hill  south 
of  the  house;  often  on  summer  evenings, 
after  writing  all  day,  I  climbed  this 
ascent  at  sunset  and  looked  eastward, 
wondering  what  lay  for  me  beyond  the 
horizon.  I  always  had  the  idea  that  my 
future  would  be  associated  with  the  far 
West,  yet  it  was  to  the  Hast  I  invariably 
looked.  My  knowledge  of  the  Hast  was 
bounded  by  Milwaukee  and  Chicago — the 
goal  of  happy  visits  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Sometimes  I  walked  through  the  pasture 
and  young  woods,  a  half- mile,  to  call 
on  Emma,  the  one  friend  who  knew  and 
sympathized  with  all  the  family  troubles. 
And  Emma  would  walk  back  with  me,  and 
we  would  wonder  how  many  years  longer 
these  wulks  and  talks  would  continue  for 
us.  I  would  tell  her  of  my  successes  in 
my  work,  and  she  and  her  gentle  mother 
rejoiced  in  them  as  if  they  were  their  own 
personal  triumphs.  Such  restful  walks 
ami  talks  they  always  were.  Dear  Emma! 

When  publishing  "Maurine."  1  had 
purposely  omitted  more  than  twoscore 
poems  of  a  very  romantic  nature,  in  order 
to  save  the  volume  from  too  much  senti¬ 
ment.  Letters  began  to  come  to  me  request¬ 
ing  copies  of  these  versos — ardent  love- 
sotigs  which  had  ap|iearcd  in  various  peri- 
odieals.  This  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
of  issuing  a  book  of  love- poems  to  be  called 
"Poems  of  Passion."  To  think  was  to 
do — for  I  possessed  more  activity  than 
caution  in  those  days. 

As  just  related,  every  poem  in  the  book 
had  been  published  in  various  jieriodicals 
and  had  brought  forth  no  criticism.  My 
amazement  can  hardly  be  imagined,  there¬ 


fore.  when  Jansen  &  McClurg  returned  the 
manuscript  of  my  volume,  intimating  that 
it  was  immoral.  I  told  the  contents  of 
their  letter  to  friends  in  Milwaukee,  and 
it  reached  the  ears  of  a  sensational  morn¬ 
ing  newspa|ier.  The  next  day  a  column 
article  ap|>cared  with  large  headlines: — 
*‘Tik>  Loin  for  Ciiicaoo. 

"TUB  wari.et  citv  by  the  lake  shocked 

BY  A  BA  DO  Ell  litni..  WHOSE  VERSES 
OUT-HW1NHI  RNE  SWINBURNE  AND 
OUT-  W II ITM  AN  W  HITMAN." 

Every  newspaper  in  the  land  caught  up 
the  story,  and  I  found  myself  an  object  of 
unpleasant  notoriety  in  a  brief  space  of  time. 
I  had  always  lieen  a  local  celebrity,  but 
this  was  quite  another  experience.  Some 
friends  who  had  admired  and  praised,  now 
criticized — though  they  did  not  know 
why.  I  was  advised  to  burn  my  offensive 
manuscript  and  assured  that  in  time  I 
might  live  down  the  shame  I  had  brought 
on  myself.  Yet  these  same  friends  had  seen 
these  verses  in  periodicals  and  praised  them. 

All  this  but  stimulated  me  to  the  only 
vindication  I  desired — the  publication  of 
my  lmok.  A  Chicago  publisher  saw  his 
opportunity  anil  offered  to  bring  out  the 
book,  and  it  was  au  immediate  success. 
It  has  lieen  issued  in  London  also,  where 
it  met  with  immediate  favor. 

The  first  proceeds  of  its  sale  enabled  me 
to  rebuild  and  improve  the  old  home, 
which  was  fast  going  to  ruin. 

Life,  which  had  been  a  slowly  widening 
stream  forme,  at  this  period  seemed  to  unite 
with  the  ocean  of  success  and  happiness. 

My  engagement,  though  not  announced, 
occurred  tin-  week  my  book  was  issued. 
One  year  later,  in  1**4,  I  was  married, 
and  came  East  to  live.  Burdens  long  borne 
alone  were  lifted  by  strong,  willing  hands, 
and  dreams  long  dreamed  became  realities. 
But  work,  which  had  lieen  a  necessity, 
had  grown  to  lie  a  habit  and  still  forms  a 
large  element  of  life's  pleasures  for  me. 

The  questions  and  longings  of  those 
summer  evenings  when  I  stood  in  the 
dying  glory  of  a  Wisconsin  sunset  on  the 
south  hill  back  of  the  lonely  little  home, 
have  all  been  answered. 

For  1  am  011c  who  lives  lo  say 
My  skies  have  held  more  geld  than  gray. 
And  lhal  the  glory  of  the  real 
By  far  out~hincs  my  youth's  ideal. 


A  Forgotten  Trail 


By  Phoebe  l.yde. 

MORTIMER'S  thoroughbred  mare  carried 
him  lightly  and  easily  up  the  mountain 
road.  She  wb»  a  beautiful  creature,  turning  her 
•hilling  link  about  with  feminine  curiosity 
ami  Jumping  with  nil  four  feet  at  n  flying 
•hndow  or  n  rhattering  squirrel  in  a  manner 
that  showed  her  education  to  l*e  atill  in¬ 
complete.  Her  rider,  however,  wan  undis* 
iuiIhiI  by  tlirw  vagaries,  mnnaging  her  with 
the  jK-rfert  scat  ami  careleaa  grnre  of  one 
brought  up  in  the  middle.  There  in  |>crlm|M 
no  podtion  I  letter  ealculated  to  dinplay  mnscu- 
line  good  |Hiintn;  to  I#  a  well-favored  man  is 
the  gift  of  Fortune,  ami  though  Mortimer  wan 
not  vain,  he  »«•  by  no  means  unconscious  of 
the  advantages  which  that  fickle  Jade  hud  bo- 


»  *  jit  M  .v  Hi-  b-an.  sinewy  figure  was  in  riding-dresn 

•AfeS  '.i  **"'  l*ondon  make,  nerriceablo  and 

.  iK*r  r<  sportsmanlike;  the  broad -brimmed  hat  slouched 

i  ts  /&**  ■ \  neross  a  close-crop|ic<l  dark  head,  shading 

■*i  '  hazel  eye*,  deep-set,  and  brilliant  and  im- 

penetrablv  as  jewels.  Something  iu  the  thin 
brown  face,  with  its  high  cheekbones  and  aquiline  cast  of  feature,  suggested  an  Indian 
type:  indeed,  Mortimer  piqued  himself  on  his  Pocahontas  descent.  While  a  trick  of 
lifted  chin,  of  drooping  eyelids,  an  upward  twist  of  the  short  mustache,  gave  him  a 
slightly  supercilious  air.  which  women  seldom  found  unliecoming. 

Hot  August  noon  lay  on  the  mountains,  a  white  glare  of  sunshine  beating  serosa  the 
highroad.  On  one  side  the  ground  sloped  away  to  the  pasture-lands  of  the  valley, 
whence  it  rose  again  in  range  upon  range  of  blue  hills.  On  the  other  side  was  the  cool 
green  shadow  of  the  wood,  all  its  undergrowth  glowing  with  goldetirod  and  tiny  sunflower, 
pale-yellow  foxglove  and  staring  biack-cycd  Susan,  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  blue  asters 
waving  over  a  clump  of  fragrant  bracken.  Mortimer  went  steadily  upward,  savoring 
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the  spicy  odors  of  bay  and  Junior  wafted 
on  the  pure,  light  air,  his  keen  glance 
moving  right  and  left  in  critical  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  landscape. 

Suddenly,  round  a  bend  of  the  road, 
his  eyes  fell  upon  a  grass-grown  trail, 
curving  away  and  lost  to  sight  among 
the  trees. 

Who  1ms  not  felt  the  charm  of  a  path 
that  dips  down  into  the  forest?  Every 
wood  holds  a  sleeping  beauty  in  its  dream¬ 
ing  depths,  and  its  leafy  aisles  are  full  of 
mystery  and  romance.  Here  lurk  gnomes 
and  kobolds.  and  the  “little  people”  make 
their  fairy  rings;  dryads  peep  among  the 
branches,  and  the  wood-nymphs  hide. 
What  was  that  glimpse  of  white  yonder 
under  the  willow — the  curve  of  a  snowy 
shoulder,  or  the  flash  of  a  flying  foot?  Is 
it  the  brook  which  bubbles  with  laughter 
in  the  distance?  Nay,  but  the  ivy- 
crowned  bacchanal,  whom  the  satyr 
follows  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
dim  delicious  green. 

Mortimer  paused,  caught  by  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  the  trail.  Al»ovc  him  wound  the 
white  road,  ever  higher  and  higher:  all 
his  life  Mortimer  had  disdained  the  l>eatcn 
path.  Huppose  he  were  late  for  luncheon, 
why,  then — why.  then,  if  a  fair  head 
should  turn  unconsciously,  listening  for  a 
lingering  footstep;  if  a  pair  of  proud  gray 
eyes  glanced  somewhat  impatiently  at  an 
empty  place — Mortimer's  experience  of  life 
taught  him  that  impatience  is  not.  in  the 
feminine  vocabulary,  a  synonym  for  in¬ 
difference;  also  that  in  the  oldest  game  in 
the  world  it  is  possible  to  score  a  point  by 
being  absent. 

It  was  very  still.  The  tinkle  of  the 
sheep-lwlls  rose  from  the  valley;  near  by. 
a  locust  gave  his  shrill  call;  a  thrush  in 
the  thicket  broke  into  a  sudden  gush  of 
song.  Part  of  Mortimer’s  charm  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  seldom  resisted  his  whims; 
he  stroked  the  mare's  arching  neck  gently, 
speaking  to  her  in  a  voice  whose  singularly 
sweet  and  caressing  quality  was  at  variance 
with  his  haughty  air. 

“Which  is  it  to  be.  Sultana?”  he  said. 
“Do  you  vote  for  exploration  or  for 
provender?” 

The  mare  whinnied,  tossed  her  graceful 
head,  and,  as  though  she  understood  her 
rider’s  words,  made  a  dancing  step  toward 


the  wood.  Mortimer's  joyous  laugh 
startled  the  caroling  thrush. 

“Trust  your  ladyship,”  he  cried; 
“never  was  a  woman,  from  Eve  down, 
who  wouldn't  barter  paradise  itself  to  grat¬ 
ify  her  curiosity.  The  die  is  cast,  and  I 
accept  the  omen.”  Turning  from  the 
glaring  sunshine  and  the  dusty  highroad, 
he  was  engulfed  by  the  shadow  of  the 
wood  behind  him  as  he  cantered  gaily 
down  the  trail. 

Richard  Mortimer  held  his  world  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  He  had  passed  forty, 
but  he  not  only  looked,  but  was  in  every 
thought  and  feeling,  at  least  ten  years 
younger.  He  was  well-born  and  -bred;  a 
modest  income  had  enabled  him  to  gratify 
dilettante  tastes,  a  love  for  adventure  and 
s|H>rt.  and,  when  touched  by  the  literary 
ambition  of  his  generation,  to  cultivate  at 
his  leisure  a  very  delicate  and  graceful 
talent.  After  a  short  period  of  journey¬ 
man  work,  he  had  in  his  first  book, 
“Mountain  Laurel,”  scored  an  immediate 
success.  It  was  a  touching  little  story, 
told  with  simplicity  and  feeling  and  a 
certain  amount  of  real  power. 

A  young  painter,  on  his  holiday  tramp 
through  the  hills,  fulls  in  love  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain  girl.  He  feels  that  mar¬ 
riage  would  mean  unhappiness  for  them 
l»oth.  and  he  will  not  descend  to  an  alter¬ 
native  which  her  passion  and  ignorance 
make  only  too  easy.  After  a  struggle  with 
himself,  he  returns  to  his  work  in  town; 
but  through  the  long  months  that  follow, 
he  grows  to  believe  that  his  love  for  her  is 
an  essential  part  of  his  life;  and  when  the 
laurel  season  comes  again,  he  goes  to  seek 
her.  As  he  diml>s  the  mountain,  in  the 
radiant  glory  of  a  June  morning,  he  meets 
a  little  train  of  mourners  returning  from 
the  lonely  graveyard  on  the  slope.  The 
girl  has  died  of  a  lingering  mountain  fever, 
and  they  tell  him  that  as  her  life  slowly 
burned  away,  her  great  eyes  always  stared 
through  the  window,  watching,  watching 
for  some  one  who  never  came.  It  i9  all 
over;  he  can  only  kneel  in  agony  by  the 
silent  grave,  covering  it  with  the  pink-and- 
white  blossoms  of  the  laurel -l>ough9  she 
loved. 

A  ja«led  public,  tired  of  problems  and 
epigrams,  wept  delighted  tears  over  this 
pathetic  little  idyl;  while  critics  on  both 
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sides  of  the  Atlantic  ran  a  gamut  of  admi- 
ration,  extolling  its  dewy  freshness  of  style, 
its  delicate  romantic  fancy,  the  woodland 
eharm  of  the  girl's  innocent  pawion.  her 
lover's  proud  self-restraint  and  the  chorus 
of  rugged  mountaineers. 

Mortimer  was  the  literary  hero  of  the 
hour;  and  there  was  not  wanting  the 
piquant  suggestion  off  an  underlying  bit  of 
autobiography.  to  achieve  his  popularity 
with  that  portion  of  his  readers  to  whom 
hero-worship  is  peculiarly  dear. 

Many  and  subtle  forms  of  incense  had 
Itecn  burned  in  his  honor,  most  of  which 
he  bore  with  considerable  indifference. 
Itut  he  had  tasted  the  real  value  of  success 
when  Diana  T re  lawny  had  said  to  him,  in 
that  exquisite  voice,  crystal- pure  ami  crys¬ 
tal-cold  : 

"Since  you  care  so  much  for  mountains, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  suppose  you  come  up  to 
Tredinock  for  a  bit  in  August.  ‘Tredi- 
nock,’  you  must  know,  im-aiis  the  House 
on  the  Hill;  father,  in  un  unwonted  s|iasm 
of  imagination,  called  it  after  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  original  Cornish  miner.  I 
suggested  the  Breaker*,  c»r  the  Coal  Hole, 
ns  equally  emblematic,  but  he  only  thought 
me  light-minded." 

A  few  days  Inter,  the  coal-king  himself 
had  ratified  the  invitation.  "I)i  tells  me 
you're  due  in  August."  he  said,  in  his 
leonine  manlier;  and  when  Mortimer  pro¬ 
fessed  his  gratitude,  the  magnate  disclaimed 
it.  tiguriug  himself  as  a  pro|>erly  broken-in 
American  father. 

"It’s  Di’s  show."  he  had  declared. 
"She  runs  the  business.  I  Just  take  a  back 
scat  and  sec  the  cash-drawer  ain’t  empty." 

It  had  uot  needed  the  week  at  Tredinock 
to  convince  Mortimer  that  Diana  Trelawny 
was  the  one  woman  he  had  ever  wished  to 
call  his  wife;  nnd  as  he  ro*le  deeper  into 
the  greenwood.  he  lost  himself  in  a  day¬ 
dream  over  her  perfections.  The  Cornish 
miner's  granddaughter  had  a  cold  and 
virginal  beauty,  u  proud  ami  maidenly 
reserve,  an  extraordinary  air  of  quiet  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  satisfied  all  his  finest  in¬ 
stincts.  For  her  millions,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  did  not  care:  nor  for  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  Tredinock.  daunting  its  terraces 
and  gardens  on  the  steep  hillsides  and 
treasuring  the  s|>oil.«  of  east  and  west 
within  its  marble  walls.  These  glories 


were  but  the  fit  setting  for  such  a  jewel. 
It  suited  Mortimer's  fastidious  taste  that 
the  woman  he  loved  should  l>e.  as  it  were, 
a  fairy  princess  on  an  enchanted  isle,  hid¬ 
den  by  a  rosy  mist  of  lieauty  from  the 
workaday  sorrows  and  struggles  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

Yet  how  simple  the  girl’s  nature  really 
was,  how  unspoiled  by  the  luxury  nnd  mlu- 
latiou  which  had  surrounded  her  from 
childhood.  Mortimer  recalled  an  incident 
of  one  of  their  fin»t  rides,  when  on  their 
way  home  they  Imd  pasM-d  one  of  the 
mountain  women,  toiling  up  the  steep  road. 
The  poor  creature  was  plodding  along 
wearily  under  a  heavy  basket,  her  bare  feet 
bruised  ami  dirty,  her  bent  figure  in  n  torn. 
shu|M-less  calico,  the  drooping  face  bidden 
by  a  draggled  sunbonnct.  Mortimer  felt 
a  sharp  *ense  of  revolt  thut  this  squalid 
object  should  even  cross  Diana’s  jiathway. 
but  the  girl,  leaning  from  her  horse*,  spoke 
with  unwonted  gentleness: 

"What  splendid  huckleberries!  Will 
you  bring  them  to  the  house!  You  shall 
bo  paid  there,  anti  you  can  get  supper 
and  a  lift  down  in  one  of  tile  farm  wagons. 
You  don’t  know."  she  said,  turning  to 
Mortimer  as  they  rode  on.  "how  ofteu  I 
think  al>out  these  |>cople.  I  want  so  much 
to  lift  their  sordid,  miserable  lives  a  little. 

I  have  been  making  plans  to  establish  some 
cottage  industries  which  would  give  them 
fresh  interests  and  purpose.  I  can  speak 
freely  lo  you."  she  went  on.  "for  I  have 
been  sure,  since  reading  your  book,  that 
wo  feel  alike  almut  many  things.  I  could 
not  l»e — l*c  friends  with  any  one  unless 
our  ideals  wore  the  same.  People  say  that 
is  difficult  for  a  man  and  u  woman.  But 
I  am  very  modern."  the  girl  had  said, 
holding  her  head  high;  "I  do  not  sec  why 
honor  need  mean  a  different  thing  to  the 
two  sexes,  nor  why  the  virtues  should  Is? 
run  as  trusts,  one  side  taking  the  monopoly 
of  truth  and  courage,  the  other  of  purity 
and  self-restraint." 

Mortimer  winced  a  little  as  her  words 
came  back  to  him ;  but  he  was  not  deeply 
troubled.  If  there  are  few  men  whose 
lives  could  be  judged  by  a  standard  of 
ideal  purity,  it  is  perhaj>s  only  just  to  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  not  all  women  who  set 
it.  Life  was  not  run  on  those  lines,  he 
reflected,  but  later  on  one  could  trust  to 
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the  generosity  of  a  woman  toward  the  man 
she  loved.  Just  now  it  chiefly  delighted 
Mortimer  to  note  Diana’s  superiority  over 
girls  who  proved  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
by  bandying  innuendos  and  laughing  at 
the  latest  scandals. 

Let  fools  and  flirts  call  her  cold  and 
proud,  Mortimer  would  not  have  bated  his 
triumph  by  a  hair’s-breadth.  To  know 
the  dawning  consciousness  in  her  clear 
gray  eyes,  to  rouse  the  exquisite  row-flush 
on  her  cheek,  to  catch  a  faltering  sweet¬ 
ness  in  that  crystal  tone — these  were  prizes 
worth  the  winning.  lie  was  not  half  good 
enough  for  her,  but  then,  who  was  or 
could  be?  And  if  she  loved  him — Morti¬ 
mer  found  himself  murmuring,  like  the 
veriest  young  Komeo: — 

**  If  »hc  love  me,  thin  I»e1ie%-e, 

I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve." 

He  smiled  at  his  own  infatuation,  and 
looking  up  from  his  reverie,  found  he  had 
somehow  wandered  off  the  trail. 

The  wood  here  hail  changed  in  character. 
It  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  pine- 
anil  fir-trees,  with  only  an  occasional  oak 
or  chestnut;  while  it  had  evidently  Inten 
burned  over  during  the  past  year,  for  the 
ground  was  blackened  and  much  of  the 
undergrowth  destroyed.  The  trees  also 
had  suffered  severely.  Some  of  them  were 
only  charred  stumps;  in  others  the  lire  had 
eaten  through  near  the  roots,  so  that  the 
tall  shaft,  totteriug  and  helpless,  leaned 
its  plumy  head  against  a  neighbor  for 
support;  many  stood  upright,  but  with 
strange,  twisted  shapes,  os  though  they  had 
perished  in  agony  and  still  pointed  their 
black  skeleton  arms  in  ominous  menace  or 
solemn  warning. 

A  gray  pall  of  cloud  hail  rapidly  gath¬ 
ered,  the  atmosphere  had  liecome  terribly 
oppressive,  and  a  low  muttering  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  warned  Mortimer  that  one  of  the  sud¬ 
den  mountain  storms  was  upproaching. 
He  cursed  his  own  folly;  idiot  that  he 
was,  he  might  have  been  safe  at  Tredim>ck 
by  now,  had  he  not  taken  that  unlucky 
turn. 

He  glanced  impatiently  at  the  sky.  but 
the  sun  was  quite  hidden  and  he  could 
get  no  indication  as  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  Suddenly  and.  as  it  seemed, 
but  a  short  distance  ahead,  a  loud  and 
jarring  laugh  echoed  through  the  wood. 


It  was  unmistakably  human,  though  there 
was  something  curiously  disagreeable  in  its 
quality,  and  Mortimer  rode  on  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  sound  had  come,  guid¬ 
ing  Sultana  carefully  among  the  half-burnt 
trees. 

Presently  he  emerged  on  a  little  clear¬ 
ing  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  a  fair-sized 
stone  house,  probably  built  by  some  early 
settler  and,  though  falling  into  ruin,  still 
showing  signs  of  human  habitation.  The 
whole  place  had  an  air  of  inexpressible 
squalor  and  desolation.  Every  line  was 
bent  askew,  all  trace  of  paint  had  long 
since  disappeared ;  what  glass  remained 
was  caked  with  the  dust  of  years,  while 
its  absence  was  occasionally  accentuated 
by  a  wad  of  paper  or  a  bundle  of  rags. 
There  was  the  same  evidence  of  poverty 
and  neglect  on  all  sides.  The  ground  was 
strewn  with  unsavory  rubbish  and  refuse, 
among  which  scratched  a  few  forlorn  fowls 
and  some  lean  black  pigs  were  rooting, 
while  a  skeleton  cow  browsed  on  the 
neighboring  bushes  ;  even  the  woodland  air 
seemed  tainted  and  impure. 

Mortimer’s  swift  glance  took  in  the  scene 
with  disgust  and  fastened  on  a  sprawling, 
lubl>erly  figure,  lounging,  apparently  hulf 
asleep,  on  a  bench  by  the  door.  A  filthy 
shirt  and  trousers  hung  on  the  gaunt, 
powerful  frame,  while  a  shock  of  coarse 
black  hair  almost  hid  the  Tucc  dropped 
on  its  breast. 

“Hallo,  there!"  said  Mortimer,  sharply. 
“Look  alive,  you  fellow;  I  want  to  ask 
my  way." 

The  creature  before  him  stretched  awk¬ 
wardly.  slowly  shook  back  its  matted  hair, 
showing  a  face  of  repulsive  idiocy,  gaped 
at  Mortimer  with  blank,  unseeing  eyes, 
and  broke  into  the  same  harsh  and  jarring 
laughter. 

Mortimer  felt  his  gorge  rise. 

“What  devil’s  nightmare  is  this?"  he 
muttered.  “I  must  get  out  of  it  somehow." 

Jumping  from  his  horse,  he  threw  Sul¬ 
tana's  bridle  over  his  arm;  the  mare  stood 
quietly  enough,  and  Mortimer  gave  with 
his  riding-crop  a  thundering  blow  on  the 
rotten  door,  while  the  idiot  mumbled  and 
chuckled  iu  hideous  mirth. 

In  a  few  moments  a  heavy,  dragging  step 
was  heard  inside,  an  impatient  pull  opeued 
the  reluctant  door,  and  a  woman's  figure 
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stood  on  the  threshold.  That  it  was  a 
woman  was  testified  by  the  ragged  calico 
wrapper;  otherwise  all  trace  of  her  sex 
was  obliterated  from  the  gnarled  and  rough- 
hewn  shape.  Her  grizzled  hair,  cut  short, 
hung  in  wild  elf-locks  round  a  weather- 
beaten  face,  seamed  and  lined,  scorched 
by  the  heat  of  summer,  roughened  with 
the  winter  frost.  Her  features  were  coarse 
and  heavy,  though  with  a  certain  regularity 
of  outline,  and  the  fierce  black  eves  stared 
sullenly  under  the  frowning,  overhanging 
brows. 

Mortimer  lifted  his  hat,  with  his  habit¬ 
ual  careless  courtesy. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,*’  he  said,  in  his 
musical  voice.  “Can  you  direct  me  to 
the  trail  which  leads  out  on  the  highroad? 
I  want  to  find  Trcdinoek — you  know  Mr. 
Trelawny's  place?” 

The  idiot  chuckled  again,  and  the  woman 
cuffed  him  sharply,  then,  with  arms 
akimbo,  fixed  her  insolent  gaze  on  the 
stranger.  Mortimer  repeated  his  question 
more  distinctly.  What  stupid  fools  these 
mountaineers  were! 

“You  ain't  changed,  Dick.”  said  the 
woman,  in  a  loud,  hnrsh  voice.  “Father 
always  allowed  you  could  talk  the  hindleg 
off  a  mule,  if  you’d  n  mind  to."  She 
gave  a  Jeering  laugh  at  Mortimer’s  start  of 
perplexed  amazement.  “I  reckon  you've 
forgot  your  old  friends.  I'm  changed 
enough,  Lord  knows,  but  I  ain’t  forgot 
you.  I  knowed  you  the  first  blink  I  had 
of  you,  riding  up  the  road  last  week  with 
your  head  in  the  ftir.  Just  so  you  looked 
when  you  rode  off  and  left  me,  at  the 
Laurel  Hun,  nigh  on  to  twenty  years  ago.” 

Mortimer's  sunburnt  face  paled  to  a  livid 
gray. 

“Good  God!”  he  said;  “Miranda!” 

“Ay,"  answered  the  woman,  fiercely; 
“  ‘Admired  Mi  randy.*  Oh.  I  ain't  forgot 
your  play-acting  ways.  I  ain't  forgot 
nothing,  Dick.  I’ve  had  twenty  years  to 
remember  vou  in.  and  1  done  it  with  curses 
night  and  day.  I  was  honest,  and  you 
knew  it.  I  loved  you.  and  you  knew  that, 
too.  I  came  of  decent  folks,  that  had 
always  held  their  heads  high  and  been 
respected ;  but  you  shamed  them,  and 
ruined  me.  and  went  your  ways  with  never 
a  backward  thought.” 

In  a  lightning-llash  of  memory,  that  half- 


forgotten  page  of  his  life  rose  before  him — 
the  little  mining-town  in  the  mountains, 
his  midsummer  madness  for  the  engineer's 
beautiful  daughter,  and  that  primrose  path 
down  which  so  many  feet  have  gone.  This 
vague  dream  of  his  youth,  clothed  in 
vaporous  mists  of  fancy,  had  served  him 
as  an  artistic  impulse;  but  it  started  now, 
like  the  writing  on  the  wall,  in  fiery  judg¬ 
ment. 

Mortimer's  haughty  head  l>cnt  liefore  his 

accuser. 

“Miranda.”  he  stammered.  “I  was  only 
a  boy — I  never  meant  to  harm  you.  You 
had  a  dozen  sweethearts;  I  thought  you 
had  married  one  of  them  years  ago.  I  sent 
you  money - " 

“Curses  on  you  and  your  money,”  she 
cried,  all  the  pent-up  passion  of  long  years 
breaking  forth  like  a  mountain  torrent. 
“Yea.  you  sent  me  money,  and  what  did  I 
do  with  it?  I  threw  it  in  the  Laurel  Hun, 
and  I  threw  myself  in  after  it.  But  they 
couldn't  let  me  rest  in  peace;  a  blundering 
fool  picked  me  out,  and  took  me  for  the 
nuns  to  pray  over.  80  you  thought  some 
decent  man  could  have  your  leavings,  did 
you?  No.  Kichard  Mortimer,  I’d  l>een  an 
honest  woman;  I  knew  my  shame  wasn’t 
wanted  in  other  folks'  houses.  Father 
turned  me  out  of  doors  once;  there  was 
no  need  for  a  husliatid  to  do  it  again. 
Look" — she  gave  a  fierce  gesture  toward 
the  idiot,  who  mowed  and  whimpered 
beside  her — “look.  There’s  your  work. 
That  was  a  pretty  plaything  for  a  bride  to 
take  with  her.  ami  rarely  welcome  the  good 
man  would  have  made  it." 

She  paused,  exhausted  by  her  own 
vehemence.  Mortimer  stood  silent  before 
her,  his  hand  clenching  the  bridle  in  a 
grip  of  steel. 

“No."  she  went  oq,  more  sullenly, 
“nobody  wanted  to  father  your  bonny  boy; 
and  if  I  tried  to  get  work  it  was  useless, 
every  one's  hand  was  against  him — little 
wonder,  lie's  fit  to  break  a  body’s  heart 
with  mischief.  But  I  wouldn't  put  him 
away  any  place,  like  they  all  bid  me;  he 
was  all  I  had  left.  I  reckoned  I'd  fight 
through  somehow.  I  took  to  tramping, 
doing  odd  jobs  here  and  there,  and  I  come 
across  the  mountains.  Lord  knows  how 
many  miles  or  what  I've  been  through. 
At  last  I  chanced  on  this  God-forsaken 
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place,  and  here  I  stayed.  We  keep  house 
with  the  rats,  and  can  live  and  die  with 
them,  for  aught  anybody  caret.  This  is 
your  doing,  Dick  Mortimer,  and  proud  you 
may  be  of  it." 

Mortimer  caught  hia  breath  hard. 

"Miranda."  he  said,  hoarsely,  "I 
wronged  you — but,  as  God  is  my  judge,  I 
never  knew  about  the  child." 

“You  never  knew,"  cried  the  woman, 

lushing  herself  again  into  fury.  She  was 

dry-eyed,  but  her  words  came  like  sol>*. 

"You  never  cared.  You’d  had  vour 

• 

pleasure,  and  I  might  pay  the  piper.  You 
sot  me  on  the  road  to  hell,  and  left  me  to 
find  the  rest  of  my  way  alone.  Small 
thanks  to  you  if  I  got  no  farther  down 
than  you  took  me." 

Mortimer’s  face  hardened;  he  had  re¬ 
gained  his  self- possession,  and  the  woman's 
hysteric  |  tonslon  moved  him  with  cold  re¬ 
pugnance.  How  sordid,  how  banal,  it  all 
was.  like  some  scone  from  a  tawdry  melo¬ 
drama.  Ho  had  boon  to  blame,  yes,  but 
he  hud  only  acted  after  his  kind.  How 
many  men  would  have  done  differently? 
He  had  never  trii*l  to  deceive  her;  the  girl 
had  thrown  herself  into  hia  arms  willingly 
enough.  The  girl — faugh !  was  it  possible 
this  course  virago  hail  ever  been  young  and 
beautiful  und  he  her  lover? 

"That  will  do."  he  said,  coldly. 
“We'vo  hail  enough  of  this.  I  tell  you 
I  regret  most  bitterly  my  boyish  folly  and 
guilt;  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  atone  for  it 
now  and  make  proper  provision  for  you 
and — and  your  child.  After  all.  I  have 
no  proof  but  your  word  that  what  you  say 
Is  true." 

“Proof!"  raged  the  woman,  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  screaming  laugh;  "proof!  P’raps 
you'll  wait  for  that  till  you  see  your  Hue 
laily  on  the  hill  yonder  with  my  boy's 
brother  at  her  breast." 

The  hidden  depths  of  Mortimer's  nature 
were  cleft  asunder,  and  the  lurking  savage 
within  sprang  out,  naked  and  unashamed. 
He  struck  blindly  across  her  face  with  his 
riding-crop. 

"Get  back  to  your  kennel!”  he  snarled 


between  his  set  teeth,  "and  keep  your 
foul  mouth  closed,  or,  l»y  God,  you  and 
your  devil’s  brat  shall  rot  together  in  the 
madhouse  where  you  belong!" 

He  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  with  a 
furious  oath  urged  his  horse  forward.  The 
woman  cowered  In-forr  her  master,  but  the 
idiot,  uttering  inarticulate  sounds  of  rage 
and  frenzy,  flung  himself  on  the  bridle, 
under  the  mare's  very  feet. 

His  mother  gave  a  shriek  that  rang 
through  the  forest. 

"My  God,  Dick."  she  cried,  "it's  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  you're  riding  down!" 

Mortimer  wrenched  the  mare's  head 
round,  striking  her  with  whip  and  spur; 
nt  the  same  instant  a  jagged  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  cut  the  air.  and  the  muttering  thunder 
broke  in  clamorous  din  al»ove  them.  Sul¬ 
tana  swerved  sharply,  reared  her  full  length, 
and.  taking  the  ?>it  between  her  teeth, 
started  at  a  dead  run  through  the  wood. 

Deafened  by  the  uproar  of  the  storm, 
blinded  by  s  whirlwind  of  dust  and  ashes, 
stung  l»y  flying  branches,  lashed  by  over¬ 
hanging  Imughs.  Mortimer  was  swept  on  in  a 
wild  race  with  death.  He  sat  fearless  as  a 
centaur,  guiding  the  mare  as  if  by  instinct 
|*u*t  every  peril,  his  wholp  licing  filled  with 
burning  desire  to  conquer  the  maddened 
creature  beneath  him.  to  outride  the  fate 
that  followed  ever  faster  and  faster  Itchind. 

The  chase  was  not  a  long  one.  With  a 
crack,  as  though  the  sky  had  split,  a  quiv¬ 
ering  bolt  plunged  Into  the  earth  near  l»y 
and  ran  off  in  n  Imll  of  fire.  Sultana  gnvo 
a  frantic  bound  to  the  right,  dashing  her 
rider’s  head  with  terrific  force  against  a 
huge,  half- fallen  pine-tree  that  leaned  across 
her  path.  The  reins  dropped  from  Morti¬ 
mer’s  hands;  without  groan  or  sigh  he 
sank  backward. 

For  a  few  moments  the  lifeless  figure 
dragged  at  the  stirrup,  battered  and  bleed¬ 
ing;  then  with  another  bound  the  marc 
freed  herself  from  her  burden  and  turned 
suddenly  into  the  trail,  the  echo  of  her 
flying  hoofs  dying  away  in  the  distance-, 
while  the  storm,  its  first  fury  spent,  rotted 
sullenly  down  to  the  valley. 
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PREVIOUS  articles  on  the  new  billion- 
dollar  trust — or  more  accurately 
speaking,  billion -and -a -half -dollar  trust 
— have  mostly  regarded  this  new  gigantic 
enterprise  as  a  unit.  It  is  a  unit  ns  a 
business  undertaking,  but  on  its  economic 
side  it  is  a  unit  which  is  made  up  of  varied 
and  complex  parts  and  forces,  and  it 
cannot  be  understood  as  a  manifestation 
of  industrial  evolution,  unless  we  pull  it 
to  pieces — mentally  ! — who  is  powerful 
enough  to  pull  it  to  pieces  literally? 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  this  new 
trust  we  have  one  of  the  most  startling 
phenomena  in  the  economic  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  quite  natural  that  in  The 
Cosmopolitan  for  April  it  should  Ik- 
spoken  of  us  constituting  the  “World's 
Greatest  Revolution.”  while  Mr.  Charles 
8.  Gleed  in  the  May  number  is  forced  to 
compare  the  magnitude  of  the  operations 
involved  to  the  incomprehensible  figures 
which  greet  us  in  astronomy,  in  order  to 
give  us  some  notion  of  the  vastness  of  this 
new  corporation  of  corporations.  Yet  the 
thought  occurs  to  us  that  we  can  measure 
astronomical  forces.  Can  we  not  by 
analysis  gain  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
industrial  forces  which  have  met  together 
and  united  in  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration?  While  in  human  affairs  we  may 
not  expect  to  discover  the  fine  accuracy  of 
astronomy,  we  cannot  know  how  nearly 
we  may  approximate  such  exactness  until 
we  have  tried. 

One  of  the  first  things  revealed  to  us  by 
analysis  is  that  in  tin1  steel  trust  we  do  not 
encounter  something  new  in  kind.  The 
forces  at  work  in  this  combination  arc  old 
and  familiar,  and  it  is  simply  the  degree 
in  which  they  manifest  themselves  that  is 
new.  This  becomes  clear  enough  to  us 
if  we  examine  the  kinds  of  industries 
which  have  been  brought  under  unified 
management.  What  then  are  the  kinds  of 
industries  which  have  Wen  gathered  to¬ 
gether  into  this  new  trust? 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  in¬ 
dustries  we  find  those  engaged  in  mining 
operations.  The  appropriation  of  natural 
treasures,  existing  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  a  chief  feature  in  the  projected 


work  of  the  steel  trust.  These  treasures 
are  all  more  or  less  sharply  limited  in  sup¬ 
ply.  and  in  many  cases  the  limitation  is 
such  as  to  make  monopoly  easy.  In  the 
case  of  the  rarer  treasures,  or  in  the  case 
of  treasures  with  comparatively  few  espe¬ 
cially  fine  sources  of  supply,  we  have  the 
conditions  prepared  for  natural  monopolies 
of  oue  variety.  This  is  a  mere  truism. 
Theory  and  practice  have  for  hundreds  of 
years  distinguished  between  these  natural 
resources  and  other  forms  of  property. 
The  great  legal  systems  of  the  world  have 
for  centuries  recognized,  more  or  less 
clearly,  this  distinction.  For  over  six- 
hundred  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  law  has.  generally  speaking,  placed  in 
a  category  by  themselves  natural  treasures, 
ami  in  1805  Prussia  passed  a  truly  great 
mining  law  which  established  public  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  more  important  unappropriated 
mineral  treasures  in  that  kingdom,  and  did 
so  to  protect  public  interests.  Even  in 
this  country,  where  we  are  somewhat  slow 
to  recognize  public  as  opposed  to  private 
rights,  this  distinction  is  not  unknown,  and 
in  fact,  in  an  important  cose  in  Indiana, 
involving  the  waste  of  natural  gas.  properly 
in  this  natural  treasure  was  most  sharply 
discriminated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  state  from  other  forms  of  property. 
Among  the  theoretical  writers  who  have 
recognized  this  distinction  Prof.  Henrv 
C.  Adams  may  be  mentioned,  who  has 
some  illuminating  observations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  book  on  “Finance.” 

Many  manufacturing  processes  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  work  of  the  steel  trust,  es¬ 
pecially.  of  course,  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel.  If  space  were  not  too  limited 
it  would  l»c  worth  while  to  quote  from 
the  charter  the  objects  for  which  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed. 
We  note  among  these  objects  the  following: 
**To  apply  for.  obtain,  register,  purchase, 
lease,  or  otherwise  to  acquire,  ami  to  hold, 
use,  oj»erate  and  introduce,  and  to  sell, 
assign  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of.  any  trade 
marks,  trade  names,  patents,  inventions, 
improvements  nnd  processes.”  Our  anal¬ 
ysis  here  reveals  again  the  presence  of 
monojKilv,  and  monojady  established  of 
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design  by  public  authority  in  order  to 
promote  inventions  and  industrial  improve¬ 
ments.  We  have  here  to  do  with  a  union 
in  one  concern  of  the  more  important  pro¬ 
tected  patents  and  processes  in  great  classes 
of  industries,  and  so  far  as  these  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  clear-cut  monopoly. 

Among  the  objects  for  which  the  corpo¬ 
ration  is  formed  we  notice,  furthermore,  the 
following:  "To  construct  bridges,  ships, 
boats,  engines,  cars  and  other  equipment, 
railroads,  docks,  slips,  elevators,  water 
works,  gas  works,  and  electric  works, 
viaducts,  canals  and  other  water  ways,  and 
apy  other  means  of  transportation,  and  to 
sell  the  same,  and  otherwise  to  dispose 
thereof,  or  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
same."  We  have  here  again  to  do  with  in¬ 
dustries  of  which  the  non-competitive  char¬ 
acter  has  long  been  clearly  recognized;  in 
other  words,  we  once  more  find  ourselves 
within  the  field  of  monopoly.  Moreover, 
it  has  long  been  known  that  many  other 
businesses,  especially  manufacturing  busi¬ 
nesses.  stand  in  such  dependent  relations  to 
these  businesses  that  they  can  extend  their 
monopolistic  character  to  fields  which 
otherwise  would  be  competitive  in  nature. 
This  is  especially  the  ease  with  transpor¬ 
tation  agencies,  for.  by  special  rates,  they 
can  easily  build  up  favored  ones  as  monop¬ 
olies.  In  fact,  even  unwittingly,  favorit¬ 
ism  may  creep  in  and  form  monopoly.  It 
is  only  through  the  most  scrupulous  im¬ 
partiality  like  that  of  high-minded  and 
disinterested  judges,  having  ever  in  mind 
the  danger  of  monopoly,  that  equality  of 
opportunity  for  competitors  can  l»e  main¬ 
tained.  Let  us  but  reflect  on  the  following 
ns  ways  in  which  inequality  of  opportunity 
in  transportation  may  arise:  (a)  general 
facilities,  as  supplying  cars  to  one  compet¬ 
itor  more  promptly  than  to  another;  (b) 
rushing  through  the  freight  of  the  favored 
shipper  while  that  of  another  is  side¬ 
tracked;  (c)  furnishing  letter  terminal 
facilities  to  one  person  than  to  another: 
(d)  maintenance  of  such  relations  between 
various  modes  of  shipment,  as.  for  example, 
between  tank-cars  and  barrels,  and  be¬ 
tween  rail,  water  and  pipe-line  transporta¬ 
tion.  that  advantages  come  to  some  which 
others  do  not  enjoy :  (e)  classifications  of 
freight  made  and  changed  to  the  advantage 
of  favored  classes;  (f)  making  discrimina¬ 


tions  in  favor  of  geographical  sections  in 
the  interest  of  classes  of  shippers. 

Unless  in  all  the  particulars  named  we 
maintain  rigid  impartiality  like  that  of  the 
clerk  at  the  stamp- window  of  the  post-otlice 
in  selling  stamps,  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
we  shall  find  the  limits  of  monopoly  fifty 
years  from  now. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  even  excellent  men, 
even  those  who  in  their  expenditures  show 
strongly  marked  philanthropic  traits  and 
tendencies,  will  of  their  own  motion  en¬ 
deavor  to  maintain  competitive  equality  of 
opportunity  for  themselves  and  for  others? 
We  have  a  rapidly  growing  unification  of 
coal-carrying  and  coal-mining  interests. 
May  we  expect  that  the  coal -carriers  will 
in  every  particular  treat  independent  pro¬ 
ducers  as  well  as  they  do  themselves  in 
their  capacity  as  coal -producers?  Wus  it 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  consolidation 
to  maintain  rigid  impartiality,  and  thus 
competitive  equality  of  opportunity?  If 
not.  what  then? 

In  casting  almut  for  un  answer  to  these 
questions,  our  attention  is  attracted  bv  a 
certain  general  restlessness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  which  has  invaded  even  Wall 
Street.  The  consumers  of  the  country 
believe  that  monopoly  exists  and  is  expand¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  it  is  their  conviction,  ns 
well  as  that  of  our  courts,  that  monopoly 
price  must  mean  high  price — that  if  now 
it  means  in  some  cases  low  price,  this  is  a 
mere  temporary  arrangement.  Other  pro¬ 
ducers  tremble  when  they  contemplate  a 
billion-dollar  trust  with  which  they  must 
have  relations.  The  wage-earner  feels 
that,  isolated  and  alone,  he  is  a  pigmy,  a 
nothing,  when  his  individual  interests  are 
pitted  against  amalgamated  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  he  is  zealous  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  labor  unions  to  prepare  for  conflict. 
When  the  citizen  reflects  on  what  is  readily 
observable  at  our  various  seats  of  govern¬ 
ment,  he  feels  that  the  potentialities  of 
political  power  residing  in  a  billion-dollar 
tmst  are  vague,  but  certainly  vast,  perhaps 
illimitable. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  arc  here  speakiug 
about  psychical  states,  but  psychical  states 
arc  dynamic  forces  of  society.  They  de¬ 
serve  the  most  careful  and  candid  consider¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  publicists. 

The  fact  of  tremendous  power  conccn- 
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t rated  in  the  hands  of  the  billion-dollar 
trust  is  clearly  recognized.  We  find  in 
this  billion-dollar  trust  three  distinct  kinds 
of  monopolistic  forces,  working  together 
and  strengthening  each  other,  viz.,  those 
proceeding  from  sharp  limitations  of  sup¬ 
ply  of  valuable  minerals;  those  proceeding 
from  patents  and  secret  processes;  and 
finally  those  coining  from  transportation 
agencies  and  other  similar  monopolistic 
pursuits.  We  find  thus  what  we  may  call 
monopoly  raised  to  the  third  power.  On 
the  other  baud,  all  sources  of  supply  are 
not  as  yet  embraced  in  this  combination 
and  potentialities  of  competition  still  exist 
here  and  there,  but  if  untoward  events  do 
not  beset  the  course  of  the  billion-dollar 
steel  trust,  its  monopolistic  power  is  likely 
to  increase. 

Wc  then  have  to  do  with  a  union  of 
men,  of  very  exceptional  but  probably  not 
unique  ability,  who  give  economic  direc¬ 
tion  to  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
productive  forces — including  labor  and 
capital — of  the  entire  United  States.  Prop¬ 
erty  in  its  nature  means  exclusive  rights 
of  control,  and  these  men  have  in  their 
hands  these  exclusive  rights.  Hut  our 
bread,  our  subsistence,  comes  from  the 
operation  of  productive  economic  forces. 
Have  those  who  draw  this  bread  from 
these  unified  productive  forces  a  |h>w»t 
which  brings  about  that  equilibrium  which 
maintains  interdependence  and  independ¬ 
ence  f  We  remember  what  Shakespeare 
said  about  economic  control: 

"  You  lake  my  hnti*e  when  you  do  lake  the  prop 

Thai  doth  •tiMftin  my  house;  you  take  my  life 

When  you  do  take  the  mean*  whereby  1  live." 

While  the  fact  of  unprecedented  power 
is  admitted  by  our  editorial  writers,  the 
hope  is  generally  expressed  that  it  will  l>e 
used  wisely,  anti  sometimes  dark  hints  are 
given  as  to  what  may  follow  if  this  power 
is  misused.  Our  magnates  have  again  ami 
again  l>een  impressively  told  that  the  tre- 
mendousuess  of  their  jMjwer  is  almost  ap¬ 
palling.  and  we  arc  then  reassured  by  grave 
utterances  coucerniug  the  solrering  effect 
of  power.  At  bottom,  protection  is  sought 
in  the  appeal  to  good  will — to  the  benev¬ 
olence  of  our  industrial  conquerors,  our 
economic  Alexanders  aud  Ca-sars.  What 
are  the  lessons  of  history?  Does  past  ex¬ 


perience  teach  us  that  we  may  place  our 
hope  for  economic  well-being  wholly  or  in 
part  in  the  benevolence  of  any  class  of 
men.  even  the  most  estimable?  Or,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  deductive  argumeut,  does  our 
observation  of  human  nature,  even  at  the 
best,  lead  us  to  think  this  a  safe  procedure? 
When  we  question  ourselves,  do  we  think 
we  could  stand  such  a  test?  Noteworthy 
aud  impressive  in  this  connection  is  the 
following  utterance  of  the  late  Benjamin 
Harrison:  **The  man  whose  protection 
from  wrong  rests  wholly  upon  the  Iwnev- 
olence  of  another  man  or  of  a  congress  is  » 
slave — a  mail  without  rights." 

If  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  appeals 
to  benevolence  or  even  to  enlightened  self- 
interest,  looking  ahead  and  endeavoring  to 
avoid  remote  and  long-delayed  evils  to  our 
industrial  magnates  or  their  children,  we 
must  pursue  our  quest  for  remedies  fur¬ 
ther. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  Ik*  asked  is 
this:  Admitting  that  ap|wals  to  individuals 
and  exhortation  addressed  to  the  great  gnes 
of  the  industrial  world  limy  produce  grati¬ 
fying  individual  action,  is  it  possible  that 
such  individual  action  can  produce  a  social 
system?  There  secins  to  la*  a  growing 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
that  such  is  not  the  case;  and  in  this 
growing  conviction  is  to  la*  found  the 
explanation  of  the  gratifying  fait  that  we 
are  able  to  find  no  general  inclination  to 
blame  the  men  who  have  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  vast  industrial  combinations  of 
the  present  time.  The  general  public  is 
awed,  almost  dazed,  by  the  stupendous¬ 
ness  of  industrial  events,  but  reproaches 
are  not  hurled  against  our  economic  kings. 
Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson.  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
is  rc|M>rtcd  to  have  said  in  Congress  that 
as  a  private  citizen  he  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  conditions  favorable  to  monop¬ 
oly.  but  that  so  far  from  aiding  to  pass 
laws  calculated  to  build  up  monopoly,  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  defeat  any 
pnqmsals  for  new  laws  of  this  character, 
and  would  likewise  exert  himself  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  existing  law  calculated  to 
promote  monopoly.  There  is  a  general  in¬ 
clination  to  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  and 
thoroughly  ethical  course  of  action ;  and 
one  finds  oneself  wondering  at  limes  how 
many  of  our  magnates  are  socialists  at 
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heart,  working  out  as  best  they  can  their 
theories. 

Our  presentation  of  remedies  must 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  society  in  which 
we  believe.  Do  we  desire  an  essentially 
competitive  order  of  society?  If  so,  we 
should  remember  that  if  competition  is  to 
Im*  maintained  permanently  and  to  work 
smoothly,  with  nlwcnce  of  bitterness  and 
industrial  warfare,  the  number  of  competi¬ 
tors  must  be  large.  Farmers  cannot  com¬ 
bine  into  one  monopolistic  group  because 
there  are  too  many  of  them,  and  for  that 
same  reason  one  farmer  docs  not  feel  that 
personal  blame  attaches  to  his  neighbor  for 
the  low  price  of  wheat.  This  considera¬ 
tion  of  numbers  shows  us  where  we  may 
and  where  we  may  not  have  competition. 
We  see  why  in  the  case  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  agencies,  gas- works  and  many  other 
kinds  of  business,  we  must  have  monopoly, 
with  an  option  only  l»etween  public  and 
private  monopoly.  The  present  writer  has 
already  discussed  this  question  in  the 
pages  of  Thk  Cosmopolitan  and  need 
not  weary  his  readers  by  a  rej>etition  of 
former  arguments. 

If  wo  would  maintain  competitive 
eqiiulity  of  opportunity,  we  must  revise 
our  patent  laws,  and  do  so  in  the  light 
of  recent  events.  There  are  many  different 
ways  of  encouraging  and  rewarding  inven¬ 
tion  outside  our  patent  system,  but  the 
most  conservative  proposition  for  meeting 
the  situation  is  that  of  a  former  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents,  who  would  have  the 
government  reserve  the  right  to  purchase 
patents  and  throw  them  open  to  public 
use.  In  tins  connection,  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  an  impressive  occurrence 
which  took  place  a  few  months  ago  in 
Madison.  Wisconsin,  when  the  legislature 
of  that  state  presented  a  handsome  medal 
to  Prof.  S.  M.  Bal»coek,  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  account  of  his  valuable  inven¬ 
tions,  especially  the  ‘“Bal>cock  milk  test.” 
worth  millions  upon  millions  annually  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  which  he  had 
refused  to  have  patented,  because  he  felt 
that  as  a  public  servant  he  ought  to  give 
the  general  public  the  benefits  of  his  in¬ 
ventions. 

If  we  would  maintain  large  numbers  of 
competitors  in  a  condition  of  stable  cquilib- 
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rium.  is  it  not  necessary  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  the  thorough  regulation  of  be¬ 
quest  and  inheritance,  including  such  tax¬ 
ation  of  the  right  to  receive  property  by 
bequest  and  inheritance  as  the  best  expe¬ 
rience  approves?  Our  evolution  along  this 
line  has  indeed  already  begun  and  must  be 
worked  out  with  reference  to  American 
conditions.  The  concentration  of  industry 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  concentration 
of  fortunes,  but  uuder  present  conditions 
it  promotes  it  powerfully. 

We  could  continue  and  mention  other 
changes  required  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  competitive  conditions, 
among  them  the  reform  of  the  law  of  pri¬ 
vate  cognitions.  and,  still  more  important, 
the  letter  administration  of  the  law ;  also 
the  elaboration  of  a  public  policy  for 
labor,  including  better  methods  than  we 
have  yet  devised  for  industrial  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  We  must,  in  short,  in 
our  remedies  proceed  cautiously  and  ana¬ 
lytically.  if  we  desire  the  maintenance  of 
our  competitive  industrial  society. 

We  have  umong  us  those  who  desire  to 
see  the  old  order  give  way  to  socialism, 
aud  these  have  no  patience  with  the  pains¬ 
taking  analysts.  They  look  upon  indus¬ 
trial  evolution  as  moving  in  one  straight 
line  to  the  goal  of  socialism,  by  the  way 
of  private  monopoly,  and  talk  about  those 
who  endeavor  to  discriminate  lwtwcen  mo¬ 
nopolistic  aud  competitive  pursuits  as 
‘“prating”  about  two  fields  of  business,  et 
cetera.  It  is  possible  to  allow  things  to 
drift  on  as  they  arc  going,  and  what  the 
result  will  l»e  no  one  is  wise  enough  to 
foresee.  It  is  alleged  that  one  prominent 
economist  has  in  such  an  event  prophesied  an 
empire  within  twenty-five  years.  While 
most  of  us  think  this  is  an  extreme  state¬ 
ment.  no  one  would  like  to  say  that  we 
have  as  vet  reached  a  period  of  compar¬ 
ative  rest  in  our  industrial  evolution. 
The  present  writer  does  not  feel  like  in¬ 
dulging  in  any  dogmatism.  This  is  a  time 
for  review  and  consideration,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  him,  in  the  present  article,  wise 
to  throw  out  and  suggest  questions  rather 
than  to  answer  them.  Certain  it  is  that 
we  need  all  the  help  which  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  receive  from  free  and  untrammeled 
scholarship  and  wise  statesmanship. 
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“And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shall  fear  day  and  night.  ...  In  the 
morning  thou  shall  say,  would  God  It  were  even  !  Aud  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  would  God  it  were 
morning !  Deuteronomy. 


XXIX. 

IN  the  library  sat  a  t weed-clad  Nessie, 
with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  |>ointing, 
ludicrously  minute,  toward  the  faint  wood- 
fire  (for  misery  made  her  cold,  despite  the 
glorious  sunshine);  in  one  hand  was  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  large  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  live  or  six  moderate-sized  tears,  in 
the  other  a  cup  of  tea.  These  she  bran¬ 
dished  at  a  patiently  sympathetic  Helen. 

“But,  really.  Nessie, “  the  latter  was  re¬ 
peating  for  the  tenth  time,  “is  it  not 
foolish  of  you  not  to  wait  for  the  answer 
to  Lehel’ s  telegram?” 

“I  guess  there  being  no  answer  is  a  bad 
sign,”  cried  the  anxious  wife,  and  rattled 
her  tea  cup  vindictively.  “I  hope  you'll 
feel  sorry,  Helen,  when  you  And  out  how 
rashly  you  judged  n  |»oor  dying  man.  lie 
mayn’t  have  been  a  pattern;  but.  after  all. 
you  shouldn't  forget  In*  is  my  husband. 
If  you  come  to  think  of  it.  “  she  added  whim¬ 
peringly.  “he  must  be  pretty  bad  to  have 
asked  for  so  little.  He  m — m— -must 
have  been  quite  delirious!” 

The  scrap  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  was 
here  Hung  over  the  scrap  of  a  face,  and 
Madame  Rodriguez  surrendered  herself  to 
woe  just  as  Jean  the  footman  made  his  en¬ 
trance  with  the  expected  dispatch  upon 
his  salver. 

“A  telegram  for  madame.  Monsieur  le 
docteur  sent  it.”  he  explained,  rolling  his 
eyes  with  all  the  French  servant’s  open 
sympathy  for  his  superior's  distress. 

The  Duchess  took  the  folded  slip  and 
dismissed  the  man  with  her  friendly  gest¬ 
ure.  Then  she  laid  the  missive  on  Nessie’s 
knee.  The  small  olive  lingers  clutching 
the  handkerchief  were  shifted  sufficiently 
to  allow  a  corner  of  a  black  eye  to  |»eer 
down  suspiciously  at  the  blue  document. 

“Don’t  be  afraid.”  said  the  Duchess, 
unfailingly  amused  by  her  friend’s  odd 
gestures,  which  always  reminded  her  of 
some  small,  innocent  animal:  bird,  kitten 
or  squirrel.  “Don’t  be  afraid.”  said  she; 


“it  must  be  good  news,  or  Lebel  would 
not  have  sent  it  to  us  like  this.” 

Here  both  the  black  eyes  came  into 
view.  They  looked  at  Helen,  blinking 
once  or  twice.  An  expression  of  relief, 
succeeded  by  a  dawning  fury,  iirst  relaxed 
and  then  tightened  the  pretty,  impish  face. 

Madame  Rodriguez  shook  the  telegram 
open  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  Her  features 
became  sudused  with  a  dark  flush.  She 
opened  her  mouth  and  choked  silently. 

“Nessie!”  The  Duchess  was  frightened. 
Could  the  doctor,  nfter  all.  have  sent  her 
evil  tidings  so  brutally? 

Nessie  gave  a  gasp,  then  broke  into 
harsh,  loud  laughter. 

•‘Famous!  Oh,  famous!”  she  cried. 
“Listen.”  Her  hands  shook  as  she  lifted 
the  sheet  and  read  aloud,  her  voice  rising 
almost  to  a  shriek.  “Listen: 

”  ‘No  case  typhus  in  any  hotel  here. 
Gentleman  called  Rodriguez  perfectly  well. 
At  present  in  Casino  pigeon-shooting  match. 
Evidently  some  mistake. — Sciib kiiieii.’  ” 

“Dear  Nessie, ”  cried  Helen,  and  en¬ 
circled  her  friend  with  her  arms.  “I  nm  so 
glad!” 

“Glad?"  echoed  Nessie.  “Glad!”  Her 
gathering  fury  overflowed:  she  flung  olT 
the  embrace.  “Helen,  you  make  me  tired. 
Glad,  indeed !  (Had  to  see  me  bamboozled 
and  insulted  and  Itetrayed  by  that — that 
nigger!  Oh.  oh!”  She  l>cnt  the  air  with 
her  hands.  “I’ll  never  believe  another 
word  he  says — no.  not  if  he  were  a  corpse 
Injfore  me.  Oh.  oh.  oh!” 

“Hush!”  cried  the  Duchess.  “Take 
care.  dear.  If  the  child  were  to  come  in  !” 

If  one  thing  is  repugnant  to  a  habit¬ 
ually  self-controlled  nature,  it  is  the  loss  of 
personal  dignity  in  another.  Helen's  tone 
was  rebuking,  and  Nessie  was  quick  to 
feel  it  so.  She  turned  oil  the  rattling 
artillery  of  her  anger  with  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  sharpness  ami  glared  a  full  five 
seconds  in  silence.  Then,  with  a  subdued 
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intensity  of  indignation  every  whit  as 
effective :  ‘'Oh,”  she  remarked  wither- 

inglv,  “I  won’t  pervert  your  precious 
innocent.  I'll  go  to  my  room.  Yes,  yes, 
I  will.  I’ll  go  and  write  to  my  lawyer.” 
She  rose.  “As  for  that  child,  as  you  call 
her,”  she  continued,  “I  guess  I  couldn't 
teach  her  anything,  good  or  bad. 

I  guess  she's  the  only  girl  I  ever  saw  that 
would  about  match  Rodriguez  for  slyness.” 

The  door  was  banged.  Every  recognized 
feminine  petulance  was  Xessie's. 

Helen  flushed  angrily  in  her  turn.  “Oh, 
poor  Nessic!  How  unjust,  how  wicked! 
How  sorry  she  will  be  in  a  minute  or  two !” 

XXX. 

“May  I  ask,”  said  the  Marquise  de 
Lormes  with  elaborate  politeness,  “if  that 
was  the  young  |>crson  whom  they  call 
Mademoiselle  Gioja  who  was  sitting  with 
you  just  now?” 

Sailing  down  the  terrace  at  the  end  of 
her  afternoon  constitutional,  she  had  come 
upon  her  eldest  son  at  the  very  moment 
when,  fired  with  new  resolution,  lie  was 
about  to  seek  the  Duke. 

The  purple  silk  was  kilted  up  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  the  simple  expedient  of  loops  of 
elastic  and  buttons  (an  elegant  reminiscence 
of  the  days  of  crinoline),  and  displayed 
the  famous  Church  feet  which  neither  age, 
corpulence  nor  even  (oh.  horror!)  elastic- 
side  boots  could  altogether  rob  of  shape¬ 
liness;  a  Swiss  garden-hat  wits  tied  with 
great  precision  under  the  second  chin; 
gray  silk  mittens  incased  the  plump,  be- 
jeweled  hands. 

“How  mother  has  got  herself  up!” 
thought  Dodd,  unfiliallv.  its  his  first  glance 
fell  upon  her.  But  the  second  swiftly 
corrected  the  hasty  impression.  The  Mar¬ 
ian  Church  who,  in  her  girlhood,  hail  ruled 
over  hundreds  of  slaves  in  her  beautiful 
Southern  home,  had  found  ample  scope  for 
her  imperious  nature  in  the  social  position 
given  by  her  second  marriage,  a  position 
which  cut  her  off,  ns  one  among  the  elect, 
from  the  common  herd  of  mortals.  The 
rest  of  the  world  outside  the  “Almanach  dc 
Gotha”  was  to  the  Marquise  de  Lormes  ( nCe 
Church)  what  the  colored  people  had  been 
on  her  father's  estate — just  human  beings 
whom  Providence  had  manifestly  destined 
to  be  useful  to  her  and  her  peers.  Noth¬ 


ing  is  more  imposing  to  others  than  such 
an  intimate  conviction  of  superiority;  and 
George  Dodd's  second  reflection,  under  his 
mother's  cold,  rebuking  eye,  was  decidedly 
one  of  more  respect. 

“By  Jingo,  she's  a  regular  Queen  of 
Sheba,”  was  the  reversed  judgment. 

“I  rather  think  it  was  Mademoiselle 
Gioja,”  he  said,  answering  her  acid  ques¬ 
tion  good-naturedly.  “Yes,  I  rather  think 
it  was.” 

Even  if  he  would  ever  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  recognize  the  right  of  a  mother's 
interference  in  so  private  a  concern  as  a  man's 
love,  she  hml  herself  so  deliberately  for¬ 
feited  all  such  right  of  her  own  choice  that 
he  was  the  more  disposed  to  meet  her  present 
attitude  with  humorous  indifference. 

“Indeed!”  She  lowered  her  white  silk 
parasol  with  the  fringes — the  same  parasol 
that  had  first  been  upheld  to  shut  out  from 
the  young  Marquise  de  Lormes'  “Legiti¬ 
mist”  eyes  the  shocking  sight  of  the  up¬ 
start  woman  whom  Paris  called  the  Em¬ 
press  EugOnie.  “Indeed!” 

“Well,  ma'am?”  said  her  son,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

His  tone,  his  look,  the  sound  of  the 
words,  evoked  an  odious  memory.  Among 
his  other  shortcomings,  George  had  been 
tactless  enough  to  inherit  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  his  father.  Actual  hostility 
begun  to  gleam  Isdiind  the  mere  coldness 
of  the  Marquise's  eye. 

“In  this  country,”  she  said,  “it  is  not 
customary  for  gentlemen  to  engage  young 
Indies  in  conversation  by  themselves  in 
secluded  sjiots.” 

“Well,  you  sec, *'  said  Mr.  Dodd,  with 
a  maliciously  exaggerated  twang.  “I  had 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  that 
young  lady,  and  I  don't  happen,  you  sec 
(thank  my  Maker!),  to  belong  to  this 
country.” 

Madame  de  Lormes'  hand  shook,  but  she 
continued  as  if  she  had  not  heard  her  son's 
remark : 

“In  this  country,  in  our  society,  if  a 
young  girl  so  far  forgets  proprieties  as  to 
have  clandestine  meetings  with  gentlemen, 
it  is  supposed  to  lx*  the  part  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of 
such  immodest  behavior,  were  it  only  out 
of  respect  to  those  whose  hospitality  he  is 
enjoying.” 

3° 
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The  cool  bronze  of  the  sailor's  cheek 
deepened  to  copper;  he  had  a  slow  temper, 
but  it  was  ill  to  subdue  vrheu  once  kindled, 
and  it  was  now  Iwginuing  to  smolder,  lie 
drove  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  faced 
his  formidable  mother  squarely. 

“Look  here,  mother."  he  said,  still 
good  -  htimoredly.  but  with  a  note  of  warn¬ 
ing.  “I  don’t  think  I’ve  made  much  out 
of  those  last  remarks  of  youre.  Yet.  all 
the  same,  it  strikes  me  that  they  aren't 
altogether  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  kindness 

either  toward  rnvself  or  toward" — he  hes- 

• 

itntcd,  his  voice  softened — "toward  Mias 
Joy.  In  case  you  feel  inclined  to  steer  any 
further  on  the  some  course.  I  think  it's 
Just  its  well  to  let  you  know  that  the  young 
lady  in  question  is  going  to  be  your  own 

daughter-in-law. " 

“Going  to  lie  my  daughter-in-law!" 
Madame  do  I  .urines’  horror  was  voicrlcaa, 
but  her  li|w  formed  the  words  in  dumb 
show.  She  tottered  and  had  to  sup|M>rt 
herself  on  the  handle  of  the  fringed  parasol. 
Then  the  power  of  expression  returned  to 
her  in  force.  "Going  to  be  my  daughter- 
in-law!”  she  said,  in  Ikua  tones  that  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  tragedian. 

George  Dodd  was  extremely  amu-sl. 
more  so  |>crha|*s  than  the  occasion  seemed 
to  warrant.  He  was  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ever  hrenthrd.  hut  he  had  old  scores 
against  his  mother's  vicarious  pride  of  birth. 

"Yes — if  your  son  can  make  her  so." 
he  allirmed,  and  showed  all  his  strong  teeth. 

The  unmistakable  mischievousness  in  his 
expression  struck  the  Marquise  with  a  new 
horror  almost  too  hideous  to  Is-  formulni.il. 

"Is  it  possible,  sir.  that  you  can  refer 
to  my  son.  the  Marquis  de  l.ormeaf"  ejac¬ 
ulated  she;  and  only  (as  she  afterward 
averred  to  a  kindred  soul  in  the  Hue  St. 
Dominique)  the  benevolence  of  heaven 
itself  kept  her  from  swooning  on  the  spot. 
Whether  or  not  the  benevolence  of  heaven 
was  actively  engaged  u|m»u  sustaining  the 
lady  at  that  moment,  it  is  certain  that 
wlmt  commoner  mortals  would  call  plainly 
a  good  hot  temper  had  something  to  do 
with  the  stiffening  of  her  frame. 

"No.  ma’am."  said  the  sailor;  “I  refer 
to  your  son  Lieut.  George  P.  Dodd." 
Then  he  added  in  his  coolest  American, 
with  that  quaint  emphasis  on  the  unitn- 
portaut  word  which,  in  some  inexplicable 


fashion,  gives  such  extraordinary  pointod- 
ness  to  a  deliberate  phrase;  “And.  ma'am. 
I  will  add  that  if  I  could  think  that  little 
individual  ca|*able  even  of  the  thought  of 
making  such  a  choice  for  himself,  he  would 
rise  considerably  higher  in  my  estimation 
than  he  stands  now.  To  l»e  frank  with 
you.  ma’am,  he  doesn't  stand  at  any  giddy 
altitude  there  <it  present." 

These  words,  while  they  removed  the 
great  lady’s  first  appalling  anxiety,  added 
considerably  to  her  anger. 

"I  might  have  known."  she  began,  icy 
on  the  surface  of  her  boiling  heal,  “that 
from  a  Marquis  dc  Lormca  1  need  have  no 
fear  of  such  degradation." 

“Degradation!  Go  slow,  if  you  pleaac.  " 
said  the  man.  warningly  mild. 

“Hut.  however  you  nmv  forget."  she 
went  on  with  a  deadly  flow  of  word*, 
“your  duties  as  a  son — and  indeed  it  is 
but  what  I  have  been  so  well  accustomed 
to  almost  from  your  very  birth — — " 

"I  imagine."  interrupted  he.  speaking 
in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  “that  when  that 
commandment  to  which  I  presume  you 
refer  was  framed,  the  Almighty  meant  it 
for  those  boy*  and  girls  that  have  a  father 
ami  mother  at  home  to  honor.  It  isn't  so 
very  easy  to  lx* have  scriptu rally  to  a  parent 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean." 

Madame  de  Lormes  paused,  breathed 
deeply  and  glared.  Then,  it  being  evident 
tliat  her  direct  attack  was  likely  to  Ik*  more 
than  parried,  she  went  off  suddenly  at  a 
ficri'c  tangent: 

“That  girl!"  she  said.  "You  presume 
to  ask  my  permission  to  introduce  a  person 
of  such  a  description  into  my  family?" 

"I  do  not."  Mid  Mr.  Dodd.  "I  merely 
communicate  my  intention." 

"I  forbid  it."  cried  the  lady.  "Do 
you  know.  sir.  whence  she  has  sprung!" 

"I  do  not.  ma'um,  and  I  don't  much 
can*." 

"Rash,  unhappy  man.  do  you  not  gee 
what  she  is!" 

"Well."  said  the  sou.  "that's  about  it: 

I  do  sec  what  she  is."  The  slow  fire  in 
his  eye  kindled  now  into  Haine. 

"Ah.  you  think  you  can  defy  me." 
cried  she.  almost  losing  self-control. 
“But.  thank  God."  she  laughed  hyster¬ 
ically.  “the  customs  of  this  country  arc  not 
those  of  the  unbridled  land  where  you  were 
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brought  up!  There  are  laws.  air.  here, 
specially  framed  to  protect  families,  homes, 
mothers,  against  such  disgrace  as  you 
would  bring  upon  them ;  laws  to  prevent 
the  introduction  into  distinguished  house¬ 
holds  of  such  intriguing  upstarts  as  that 
young  person.  I  shall  s|»eak  to  Helen.  This 
affair  shall  go  no  further.  I  shall  sj»eak  to 
the  Duke;  he  shall  refuse  his  consent.” 

She  turned  and  began  to  move  her  vast 
pro|>ortions  with  incredible  celerity  toward 
the  house.  The  man  turned  also  and  walked 
beside  her  with  long,  easy  strides.  “I'm  go¬ 
ing  to  speak  to  the  Duke  myself.”  he  said. 

XXXI. 

The  relatives  of  the  Marquise  de  Lormes 
were  accustomed  to  behold  that  lady  moved 
to  majestic  wrath  at  least  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  There 
were  so  many  in  the  imperfect  world  out¬ 
side  her  own  special  radius  who  offended 
her  peculiar  sensitiveness,  so  few  even  in 
that  select  circle  who  understood  the  true 
inwardness  of  their  jKwition  as  she  did, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  (os  she  frequently 
told  her  confessor)  that  “the  blade  was 
wearing  out  the  scabbard.” 

Therefore,  when  she  entered  into  the 
library,  breathless  from  haste,  with  porten¬ 
tous  storm-clouds  lowering  upon  her  massive 
brow,  the  three  who  were  seated  in  such  ap¬ 
parent  comfort  round  the  tea-table  l>cheld 
these  symptoms  without  much  surprise. 

Helen,  busy  in  the  preparation  of  fresh 
tea.  drew  a  slight  sigh  which  breathed 
more  of  resignation  than  anxiety.  If  Joy, 
crouching  by  her  side,  pensive  ami  quiet 
upon  a  little  stool,  had  not  as  swiftly 
veiled  the  upward  glance  she  cast  upon  the 
new-comer,  cool  contempt  would  have  been 
the  emotiou  read  in  the  unchildlike  eyes 
of  the  child-face.  Totol.  with  a  large 
piece  of  cake  sticking  in  one  lean  cheek, 
stopped  his  busy  jaws  for  a  second  to  gaze 
with  protruding  orbs  and  to  draw  his  li|»s 
into  an  expressive  voiceless  whistle;  he 
then  rounded  his  little  shoulders  philosoph¬ 
ically  and  went  on  with  his  mastication. 

“Tiens,  inaman  in  a  rage  again!” 

George  Dodd  followed  his  mother  into 
the  room  with  an  exaggerated  sea-lurch,  a 
slight  smile  on  his  lips  and  that  aggressive 
air  of  ease  and  indifference  which  in  some 
natures  covers  a  white  heat  of  indignation. 


As  Madaine  de  Lormes  was  for  the  first 
moment  or  two  quite  incapable  of  speech, 
he  took  the  lead,  and.  slipping  into  a  chair 
behind  Helen,  murmured  into  her  ear, 
keeping  his  eyes  on  Joy's  pale,  averted 
cheek  the  while: 

“Helen,  you'd  best  prepare  for  a  squall. 

Mr  mother  is  in  a  tantrum  this  time  and 
• 

no  mistake.” 

“My  niece,”  gasped  Madame  de  Lormes, 
“where  is  your  husband?”  She  drew  a 
heaving  breath,  untied  the  ribl>on8  of  her 
hat  and  flung  them  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  massive  body  was  trembling.  “I 
have  to  speak  to  the  Duke,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  raising  her  voice. 

“So  have  I,”  said  Mr.  Dodd,  quietly. 
He  saw  the  long  dark  lashes  flutter  on  the 
little  rim  of  white  check. 

This  time  Totol  was  fain  to  swallow  his 
cake  with  a  rapid  gulp  and  to  bestow  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  a  situation  of  incom¬ 
parable  interest.  He  rolled  his  eyes  from 
his  mother  to  his  brother,  and  his  quick  wits 
lea|>ed  to  an  approximation  of  the  truth. 

In  Helen's  mind.  too.  a  prescience  of  the 
forthcoming  disclosure  l»egan  to  dawn. 
She  also  looked  from  her  aunt  to  her  cousin 
wistfully,  and  then  her  tender  eyes  rested 
on  the  fair  head  at  her  knee.  The  true 
woman’s  pity  for  the  maiden  upon  whose 
young  shoulders  the  weight  of  life  is  about 
to  be  laid,  the  true  woman's  joy  in  the 
thought  of  love. a  mother's  regret. a  mother's 
anxiety,  withal  a  personal  relief  at  tin-  solu¬ 
tion  of  an  embarrassing  situation — all  these 
feelings  were  struggling  in  her  heart. 

Madame  de  Lormes’  voice  broke  sternly 
upon  the  momentary  silence. 

“Helen,”  it  said,  “I  am  sorry  to  inter¬ 
rupt  your  meal,  but  I  must  request  you  to 
have  the  Duke  informed  that  I  desire  to 
speak  with  him  here,  instantly,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Marquis  de  Lormes.  my 
son.  head  of  our  family.” 

Totol  here  performed  the  excellent  feat 
of  presenting  a  profile  of  deadly  seriousness 
to  his  mother  on  the  one  side,  while  he 
administered  a  humorous  wink  and  grimace 
to  Helen  on  the  other. 

“My  son.  the  Marquis  de  Lormes.  ’ '  reiter¬ 
ated  the  irate  lady,  “ami  in  your  presence, 
Helen” — there  was  withering  reproach  in 
her  look  and  tone — “and  likewise  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Dodd,  my  eldest  son.” 
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My  eldest  son  !  Never  had  the  poor  lady 
felt  the  bitterness  of  this  substantial  fact  so 
keenly  as  at  this  moment.  She  paused  here. 

“Certainly,  aunt,"  said  Helen,  nerv¬ 
ously.  “Joy,  my  child,  do  you  know 
where  the  Duke  is?" 

Joy  rose,  straight  and  small  and  slim; 
stood  before  her  patroness  with  hanging  arms 
and  dow  ncast  eyes,  the  picture  (thought  her 
lover)  of  all  pretty,  modest  girlishness. 

“Yes,  godmother,”  said  she. 

Madame  de  Lormes  extended  a  shaking, 
mittened  hand  with  pointed  index. 

"The  presence  of  mademoiselle,”  said 
she,  “we  can  dispense  with.” 

“Not  at  all,”  drawled  Mr.  Dodd;  “her 
presence  cannot  at  all  be  dis|>ensed  with. 
I  particularly  desire  that  she  should  hear 
every  word  I  have  to  say. — The  decks  arc 
cleared  for  action,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“and,  by  George,  we’ll  light  this  business 
out  to-day.” 

The  Duchess  hesitated,  glanced  once 
again  from  her  aunt's  Hushed  and  furious 
countenance  to  the  sailor's  composed  feat¬ 
ures;  she  met  his  steady,  sea-blue  eyes, 
and  he  smiled  at  her  ever  so  slightly.  His 
square  hand  rested  on  the  back  of  her 
chair.  The  feeling  of  his  presence  was 
that  of  a  tower  of  strength.  This  was  the 
Hrst  man  she  had  ever  known  in  whom  the 
stress  of  emotion  seemed  to  increase  self- 
control  and  self-confidence. 

“Joy.  "she  said  then,  very  gently,  “try 
if  you  can  line!  the  Duke  ami  tell  him  that 
I  should  like  to  see  him  here." 

George  rose.  “And  then.  Miss  Joy,  come 
back  yourself,  if  you  please.”  added  he. 

“Yes,  my  child."  said  Heleni 

The  girl  moved  to  the  door  which  Mr. 
Dodd,  preceding  her,  held  open  for  her. 
Madame  de  Lormes  snorted  and  Hung 
herself  back  in  her  arm-chair. 

“I  am  afraid.”  thought  Totol.  “that 
we  are  turning  to  the  sentimental.  Ale, 
ate!  It  is  that  that  will  bore  me! 
Luckily,"  he  reflected  further,  “we  may 
trust  the  mama  to  put  some  life  into  us.” 

Indeed,  Madame  de  Lormes  was  even 
then  collecting  her  thunders  to  that  intent. 

“I  may  as  well  inform  you  first  as  last, 
Helen,"  said  she,  “that  I  utterly  and  ab¬ 
solutely  refuse  my  sanction  to  my  son 
George  Dodd's  insane  purpose.  Both  the 
Marquis  and  myself - ” 


“Well,  perhaps  it  might  be  useful  for 
me  to  state  first,  ma'am,  what  this  purpose 
of  mine  is.”  cut  in  George,  in  his  cool, 
slow  tone.  “My  purpose.  Cousin  Helen,  is 
to  marry  your  adopted  daughter,  Joy. 
And  I'm  not  very  clear  in  my  mind  that  I 
want  anybody's  permission  to  do  so.  except 
hers.  BuL  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the  cer¬ 
emony  in  this  house  *to  ask  the  Duke,’  and 
I  don’t  mind  falling  in  so  far  with  your 
little  French  ways.  Therefore  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  Duke.  There  is  no  harm  in 
adding,  however,  that  I  don't  care  a  mite 
what  the  Duke  says  on  this  subject,  if 
only  she  says  the  right  thing.  And  she's 
as  good  as  said  it  already,  I  may  tell  you.” 

“Oh!"  cried  Madame  de  Lormes,  and 
“Oh!”  again.  Then  with  impotent  dig¬ 
nity  she  declared :  “Understand.  Helen,  I 
have  absolutely  refused  my  consent.  Ana- 
tole.  Marquis  de  Lormes.  speak  you  also, 
my  son.” 

Totol  cracked  his  fingers  ami  drew  up 
his  knees.  His  wizened  face  became  con¬ 
tracted  into  wrinkles  expressive  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence. 

“Look  here,  mama.”  he  remarked,  “I 
don't  mind  saving  anything  in  the  world 
you  fancy.  But  what  is  the  use?  Did  I 
not  nearly  kill  myself  this  morning  in  the 
rose-garden  trying  to  make  him  see  reason? 
He's  romantic,  you  sec,  romantic,  and  that’s 
the  devil!  George,  my  little  brother,  you 
are  shockingly  romantic,  you  know." 

“Helen,"  interrupted  the  Marquise,  who 
would  have  been  a  fool  indeed  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  upon  the  sturdy  sailor  all  her 
energies  were  wasted,  and  who,  more¬ 
over,  was  alarmed  by  her  niece's  silence — 
“Helen,  I  have  been  more  than  a  mother 
to  you:  will  you.  too.  turn  upon  me  in  my 
old  age?” 

Struck  by  the  words.  Helen  looked  up, 
and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“God  knows,”  she  cried  piteously,  “I 
owe  you  much.  aunt.  But  what  is  it  you 
want  me  to  do?  Is  it  not  the  happiness 
of  two  young  lives  that  is  at  stake?  Let 
us  1m*  patient.  I  must  hear  more  before  I 
sj>eak .  ’ ' 

Hear  more,  when  the  Marquise  do 
Lormes  had  already  given  her  opinion ! 
Astonishment  almost  suffocated  the  lady. 

“It  is  mama  who  will  require  her  little 
calming  drops  to-night,  oh.  yes!”  reflected 
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the  younger  son,  as  he  helped  himself  to 
another  sandwich,  shaking  his  head  mean¬ 
while  with  a  reproving  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance. 

From  the  post  which  he  had  resumed 
behind  Helen's  chair,  George  spoke  again. 

“I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  looking  with  a 
sort  of  compassion  at  the  Marquise's  in¬ 
flamed  countenance,  "to  see  my  mother  so 
upset ;  but  I  do  claim  that  a  man  must  have 
the  right  to  choose  for  himself  what  he 
wants  for  his  own  happiness.  Helen."  he 
went  on  in  a  lower  voice,  "you’ll  not  try 
to  come  between  me  and  my  happiness, 
will  you?" 

He  stretched  his  hand  to  herns  he  sjHjke. 
and  Helen  put  hers  into  it. 

"No,  George,"  she  answered,  and  was 
once  more  glad  to  drown  her  doubts  in 
the  depths  of  his  steady  eyes.  "If  I  can 
help  you  to  your  happiness.  I  will." 
Then  smiling,  under  her  breath  she  added 
us  the  door  opened,  "And  here  it  comes!" 

XXXII. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  doomed 
man  who  feels  the  end  draw  near,  by 
hideous  degrees,  with  every  tick  of  the 
clock,  should  hail  at  bust  with  relief  the 
announcement  that  the  inevitable  hour  has 
struck.  No  more  sickening  alternations 
of  hopes  and  fears  now,  no  more  ghastly 
visions  in  the  night,  no  more  impotent 
furies  or  cold  despairs:  it  is  the  end  ! 

When  the  little  tap  came  to  the  study 
door  (Joy  always  knew  where  to  find  the 
Duke),  when  Favcreau  went  to  o|kmi  it  und 
disclosed  the  white  figure,  Cluny  felt  borne 
in  upon  him  the  strong,  inexplicable  con¬ 
viction  that  his  hour  had  come;  and  at  the 
same  moment  his  doubt,  his  agony,  his 
apprehension,  were  superseded  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  quietude. 

"It  is  the  end."  he  said  to  himself  with 
stern  composure.  "It  is  the  end." 

He  smiled  as  the  girl  delivered  her  mes¬ 
sage:  "The  Duke’s  presence  is  desired  in 
the  library."  It  was  in  the  fitness  of  things 
that  her  voice  should  be  the  one  to  sum¬ 
mon  him  to  his  fate. 

"Precede  us.  mademoiselle,  and  say  that 
•we  arc  coming."  he  replied. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  her  entry  into 
his  house  that  he  had  looked  at  her  frankly 
and  spoken  to  her  naturally. 


She  had,  as  usual,  her  own  reasons  for 
curtaining  her  telltale  eyes,  afire  just  now 
with  irrepressible  expectation.  But, 
vaguely  struck  by  something  unusual,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  casting  a  swift,  bit¬ 
ing  glance  at  him  before  turning  away. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said  to  herself.  "He 
is  different.  Is  it  that  bad  old  man?  It 
never  means  good  to  me  when  they  are 
closeted  together.  But  wait,  my  Duke,  wait ! 
I  shall  make  you  show  your  heart." 

Fortune  had  indeed  favored  her.  The 
plan  she  had  first  conceived  on  the  mere 
chance  of  provoking  wune  expression  of 
feeling  from  the  Duke  which  would  give  a 
little  case  to  her  hungry  heart,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  her  utmost  ex pectntion : 
Dodd's  unexpected  high-handedness  would 
now  afford  her  an  opport unity  of  seeing 
with  her  own  eyes  how  matters  really  stood 
with  her  lover. 

She  smiled  upon  the  thought.  Her 
quick  wits  had  already  rehearsed  the  whole 
scene,  had  settled  every  detail  with  a 
childish  simplicity  of  confidence  mingling 
with  the  fierceness  of  her  woman’s  passion. 
He  should  not  betray  himself  to  the  others; 
no,  that  was  not  in  her  arrangements. 
But.  master  of  dissimulation  as  he  was,  she 
would  be  able  to  interpret  his  every  word, 
his  every  look.  Oh,  she  could  see  it  all! 
First,  there  would  be  Monsieur  Dodd,  with 
his  pro|»osal.  (She  laughed  to  herself.) 
Totol  would  lw  raging,  too.  (How  droll!) 
The  Duke  would  then  see  how  others 
wanted  her.  Ah.  that  would  strike  home! 
Then  would  come  his  refusal,  of  course — 
a  dead,  point-blank,  cold  refusal.  “Im¬ 
possible!  the  thing  absurd  !  What  reason? 
None.  Not  to  be  discussed,  that  was  all." 
The  others  would  think  it  was  all  his 
pride.  "A  nameless  girl  marry  into  his 
family?  Not  to  be  thought  of!"  The 
old  woman  would  rejoice.  Let  her  re¬ 
joice;  let  them  all  think  what  they  liked! 
She  would  just  look  at  the  Duke,  and  the 
Duke  would  look  at  her — a  long,  long 
look.  "  You  hioir.''  his  eyes  would  say; 
and,  “/i*wo»r,"  hers  would  answer.  That 
was  little  enough,  before  heaven!  But  to 
her,  in  her  destitution,  how  much!  Ah. 
the  sweetness  of  that  moment  when  it. 
would  come!  Great  God,  how  she  loved 
him!  .  .  .  She  turned  the  handle  of  the 

library  door  and  slipjwd  in,  leaving  it  open. 
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As  the  two  men  reached  the  threshold. 
Kavereau  stopped;  his  face  was  troubled. 

“Have  you  any  idea.”  he  whispered  to 
the  Duke,  “of  what  this  is  about?” 

“Let  us  go  in!”  said  the  other,  briefly. 
Then  he  added,  quite  irrelevantly.  “You 
did  your  best  for  me.  old  man.  you  did 
your  I  test . ' '  His  eyes  wen*  extraordinarily 
bright  in  his  pale  face. 

"I  must  stand  by  him.”  resolved  Fnvcr- 
eau;  and  he  felt  “the  rut.  anxiety.”  gnaw 
at  his  heart  with  physical  |»ain. 

XXXIII. 

% 

The  early  autumn  dusk  was  falling  after 
the  golden  day.  Shadows  were  beginning 
to  till  the  dim  heights  and  corners  of  the 
library.  With  the  evening  had  come  a 
chilliness  over  the  land — the  far-away 
breath  of  the  death  that  was  slowly  advnnr- 
ing  with  winter  from  the  north.  l.og*  hail 
therefore  l*een  piled  again  on  (Tuny's 
never-extinguished  fire,  and  the  charming, 
flickering  light  of  the  wood -flames  danced 
on  the  group  round  the  tea-table.  Now  it 
played  on  the  dark  gold  of  Helen's  head, 
now  on  the  jialc  baby -curls  of  the  girl 
runted  by  her  knee;  now  it  threw  the  set. 
strong  profile  of  the  sailor  into  high  relief, 
or  fantastically  illumined  the  little  Mar- 
quia’  gnome- like  visage. 

The  Marquis**  de  Lomu**  was  lying  tiark 
in  her  arm-chair  under  the  shadow  of  the 
screen;  but  as  the  Duke  and  Kavereau 
entered,  her  voice  dominated  Helen's 
greeting  and  Totol's  Jocular  remark : 

Family  Council.  Sentimental  comedy  A 
la  Feuillct.  Beginning  of  Act  II.” 

“Charles. Edward."  intoned  the  “mJ*tv 
noble.”  “I  thank  you  for  your  prompti¬ 
tude  in  coming  to  ray  summons.  You 
find  us  in  a  most  |>ainfiil  and  anxious  situ¬ 
ation.  I  look  to  you.  master  of  this 
house,  to  uphold  me  in  my  tnnicrnal  rights, 
and  to  assist  me  in  guarding  the  family 
dignity.”  Here  the  fine  roundne**  of  her 
voice  underwent  a  sudden  icy  change. 
"I  did  not  see.”  she  said,  “that  you 
were  accompanied  by  Monsieur  Kavereau. 
Charles -Kd ward,  this  is  a  family  matter.” 

Kavereau  laughed.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  more  determined  than  he  was  to 
keep  his  ground,  but  hLs  manner  was 
seemingly  that  of  the  utmost  alacrity. 

“A  thousand  pardons!”  he  said.  “I 


blush  for  my  indiscretion.  But  pray  for¬ 
give  me.  madame.  They  have  so  spoiled 
me  here  by  treating  me  as  one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  that  I  ain  sometimes  forgetful  enough 
really  to  consider  myself  as  such.  I  will 
at  once  retire.” 

There  w-as.  and  at  once,  of  course,  the 
protest  he  expected.  Helen  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  arrest  his  perfunctory  show 
of  exit. 

"Indeed,  we  always  want  your  wise  head 
aud  your  kind  heart.”  she  exclaimed, 
"and  never  more  Hum  now.” 

“Kavereau  stays.”  The  two  words  fell 
from  the  Duke's  lips  with  a  very  unusuul 
aecent  of  authority. 

Dodd  smiled  humorously.  If  any  one 
had  told  him  a  month  ago  that  he  should 
pro|M>*e  for  the  girl  he  wanted,  “French 
fashion.  ”  In-fun*  a  whole  roomful  of  people, 
he  would  most  likely  have  called  him  an 
"iridescent  ass.”  or  some  equally  pictur¬ 
esque  name.  But  now — go  to!  He  was 
going  to  see  the  matter  through  in  style: 
therefore  tlu*  more  the  merrier. 

His  mother's  chair  creaked  under  an 
impatient  movement;  flap-tlup  went  her  fan 
with  an  energy  calculated,  as  Dodd  said  to 
himself,  to  make  them  all  feci  hot.  Then 
she  s|»oke  again. 

"It  seems  that  the  whole  proceedings 
are  to  In*  carried  out  in  a  very  curious 
fashion.  I  protest.  Helen.  Indore  your 
husliand.  I  call  upon  you  again  to  dismiss 
mademoiselle  from  a  council  at  which  her 
presence  is  nmst  indecorous.” 

“Mademoiselle  remains.”  said  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  If  there  hail  been  authority  in  the 
Duke's  voice,  there  was  mastery  in  that 
of  the  sailor. 

(Tuny,  standing  by  the  table — “the 
criminal  should  stand  in  the  dock.”  he 
had  said  to  himself,  in  his  new  mood  of 
ghastly  irony — glanced  quickly  at  the  last 
speaker.  I)odd  was  still  smiling.  And 
(Tuny,  man  of  nerves  as  sensitive  os  a 
woman's,  man  of  impulses,  delicacies,  sus¬ 
ceptibilities.  high-strung  passions  and  po¬ 
etical  id<*aln.  knew  that  in  that  solid, 
healthy,  unemotional  frame,  behind  that 
good-humored  mask,  sat  a  spirit  of  iron 
resolve;  aud  knew  too  that  the  collision* 
of  their  fates  would  l>c  his  owu  doom. 

Then  Madame  de  Lormes.  after  the 
pause  necessary  for  the  controlling  of  her 
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indignation  at  this  monstrous  filial  disre¬ 
spect.  spoke  again. 

“It  only  remains  for  me  to  expose  the 
state  of  affairs  to  the  Duke  of  Cluny 

- "  But  her  rolling  period  \yis  broken 

into  by  the  American. 

“I  take  it.'*  said  he.  “that,  as  I  am  the 
principal  person  interested.  I  had  better 
take  the  lead  in  this  show.**  (The  Mar¬ 
quise  subsided  with  a  groan.)  “It  isn't 
anything  so  out  of  the  way.  either.**  he 
pursued,  cheerfully. 

He  was  quite  sure  of  his  girl  by  this 
time.  The  little  creature  (he  told  him¬ 
self).  for  all  her  funny  foreign  ways,  would 
never  have  led  him  on  like  this  if  she 
were  not  in  earnest.  Now  ami  again,  in 
the  firelight  flashes,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  cheek,  u  n  won  ted  ly  crimsoned:  and 
his  heart  lcu|>cd.  lie  felt  a  conqueror's 
joy  in  her  blushes.  And  he  would  not 
spare  them;  it  was  part  of  the  sweet  pun¬ 
ishment  she  deserved  for  playing  with  his 
strong  man's  love;  aud  the  rest  of  the 
score  should  Ik-  settled  in  a  very  little 
while,  when  his  kisses  should  again  bring 
the  young  blood  to  her  cheeks  more  hotly 
and  more  beautifully  still. 

“It  isn't  anything  so  much  out  of  the 
way,"  said  he.  “In  my  country  it's  a 
sort  of  little  business  which  is  settled  just 
lietwecu  two.  and  we  consider  that  the  old 
folk  don't  come  into  it  at  all,  except  in 
the  way  of  blessing.  But  being  in 
France,  and  having  some  very  French  rel¬ 
atives,  I  am  willing  to  conform.  Cluny, 
Cousin  Helen.  I  told  your  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter.  Miss  Joy.  this  morning  that  1  thought 
I  could  make  her  a  good  husband.  I  said  to 
her:  Would  she  have  me ?  And  she  said: 
‘Ask  the  Duke.*  Well.  sir.  I  do  ask.’* 

Of  course.  Fuvereau  had  known  as  well 
as  all  the  others  what  was  coming,  yet 
from  his  shaded  corner  behind  the  Duke. 
Dodd's  words  struck  him  as  with  a  blow. 
The  second  pause  that  followed  was  awful 
to  him.  and  he  thought  he  could  almost 
feel  in  his  own  frame  the  agonized  tension 
of  his  friend's  nerves. 

Madame  de  Lormes'  rapid  breathing  be¬ 
tokened  preparation  for  a  fulminating  in¬ 
dictment.  But  it  was  Helen  who  broke 
the  silence.  She  placed  her  hand  on  the 
fair  head  at  her  knee. 

“Before  we  say  a  word.  George, "  she 


cried  hastily.  “I  must  know  the  child's 
feeling  on  the  matter.  We  cannot  dispose 
of  her  heart  without  hearing  what  it  says.’* 

Her  voice  was  slightly  rebuking;  her 
cousin,  she  thought,  should  not  have  ex¬ 
posed  the  little  one  to  such  an  ordeal. 

“She  herself  authorized  me  to  speak," 
said  Dodd.  “Did  you  not.  Miss  Joy?" 

Quite  unknown  to  himself,  his  tone  had 
taken  a  Ixanitiful  inflection  of  tenderness 
as  he  addressed  the  girl.  The  crouching 
figure  here  rose  to  its  knees,  and  Joy.  turn¬ 
ing,  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  Duchess’ 
lap.  prop|>ed  her  chin  upon  her  hands 
and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  Duke.  Then  she 
said  slowly,  in  her  small,  deliberate  voice: 

“I  told  him  to  ask  the  Duke." 

A  moment’s  silence,  full  of  uslonish- 
tnent.  came  u|»on  those  in  the  room,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  who.  alas!  knew 
bill  too  well  now  the  solution  to  the  enigma. 
Cluny  felt  the  firelight  flicker  on  his  face, 
felt  the  gaze  of  general  expectancy  slowly 
turning  upon  him.  fell,  above  all.  the  nar¬ 
row  gleam  In-tween  Joy's  half-closed  lids. 
His  soul  was  numb  within  him. 

What  was  this  trap  she  had  so  evidently 
laid  for  his  fall?  How  could  he  so  bear 
himself  a*  IkjsI  to  spare  Helen  and  his 
honor  f  The  only  emotion  left  to  him  was  a 
horrible  inclination  to  laugh.  “His  honor!*’ 

Helen's  sweet  voice,  a  little  troubled, 
rose  again.  “She  is  right."  it  said. 
"After  all.  it  is  Clunv  who  must  approve 
or  forbid.  Cluny?" 

The  flapping  of  Madame  de  I.omies*  in¬ 
dignant  fan  ceased :  so  did  Totol'a  restless 
finger-cracking  and  hulf -suppressed  snig¬ 
gering.  Even  his  small  soul  felt  the  in¬ 
definable  coming  of  the  hidden  storm. 
Joy’s  intent,  watching  face  became  trans¬ 
figured  as  with  some  mysterious  triumph. 
By  her  attitude,  concealed  now  from  the 
observation  of  her  lover  as  well  as  of  most 
of  the  others,  her  face,  in  the  side  glow 
of  the  tire,  illumined  also  startlingly  by  an 
inner  glow,  was  in  fact  then  visible  only  to 
Favereau. 

“What  is  she  aiming  at?"  he  asked  him¬ 
self  in  over-increasing  doubt.  More  than 
once  he  opened  his  mouth  to  interfere, 
and  then  the  old  dread  of  provoking  the 
catastrophe  it  was  his  purpose  to  try  to 
avert  prudently  closed  it  again. 

The  Duke  stood  looking  straight  before 
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him.  Favercau  glanced  at  liis  face;  here 
too  he  felt  he  was  standing  upon  unknown 
ground.  Of  the  incorrigible  Cluny,  of 
Cluny  the  inconceivably  light-minded,  he 
had  known  every  turn;  every  turn  also  of 
the  weak,  despairing  sinner  shrinking  from 
fate;  but  this  Cluny,  wrapt  in  himself, 
cold  and  disdaiiiful  and  apart,  he  did  not 
know.  He  could  not  forecast  a  single 
one  of  his  actions.  Here  was  no  acting 
as  in  that  first  trial  of  strength  with  Joy 
just  u  week  ago ;  here  was  now  no  cloak  of 
comedy  thrown  over  ruw  despair.  This 
sudden  and  extraordinary  quietude  reached. 
Favercau  felt,  to  the  spirit ;  ami  this  it 
w’os  which  made  it  seem  so  ghastly.  "He 
looks  like  death!"  thought  Favercau,  and 
fantastic  shapes  of  fear  liegan  to  Hit  in  his 
overstrained  mind.  The  strongest  motive* 
power  of  the  Duke’s  life,  he  knew,  was  a 
certain  fastidious,  one-sided  and  s|iecious 
sense  of  personal  honor,  quite  distinct  from 
pride  of  race  on  the  one  hand  or  moral 
principle  on  the  other.  And  now,  by  his 
own  deed  and  by  the  fearful  force  of  retrib¬ 
utive  coincidence,  the  man  had  lieen 
brought  into  a  quagmire  where,  turn  as  ho 
might,  every  step  must  plunge  him  into 
deeper  infamy. 

It  seemed  to  Favercau  as  if  he  himself 
had  struck  the  death-blow  of  his  friend  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  those  words  of  dec- 
perate  advice.  "Let  honor  go!" — as  if  with 
the  death  of  ('luny's  honor  the  soul  of 
the  man  had  died  too.  and  this  were  now 
a  mere  ambulating  corpse,  moved  by  some 
unnatural  power  that  was  not  of  the  soul. 

The  suspense  might  have  lasted  almut  a 
minute.  The  contented  smile  had  gradu¬ 
ally  disappeared  from  George  Dodd's  lips; 
Ids  face  had  become  set  into  massive  grav¬ 
ity.  When  Madame  dc  Lonnes  licgan  to 
agitate  her  fan  once  more,  this  time  with 
triumphant  beat,  he  remarked. very  quietly : 

"Whatever  your  objections  are.  Cluny, 
hatin' t  you  better  give  them  a  name?" 

Helen  put  out  a  deprecating  hand. 

"Wait.  George. ’ '  she  said.  Then  she 
furned  toward  her  husbaud.  "Cluny." 
she  pleaded,  "we  must  seem  romantic, 
foolish  |>eople,  anil  you  must  lie  quite  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  scene.  But  the  fuel  is" — 
she  hesitated — "the  fact  is.  Aunt  Harriet 
thinks - ”  Again  she  broke  olT.  "Dear 


Aunt  Harriet,  don't  be  angry  with  me; 
surely  it  is  good  to  put  aside  conventions 
now  and  again - " 

Here  Madame  dc  Lortnes  gave  an  angry, 
contemptuous  laugh,  at  the  end  of  which 
she  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing 
sound.  This  with  her  was  the  heralding 
of  that  indignation  that  is  beyond  words. 
Helen  knew  the  symptom  well.  Troubled, 
yet  nevertheless  courageous,  she  pursued; 

"Cluny,  here  are  two,  I  think,  thnt  love 
each  other.  Am  I  right,  Jov?" 

She  paused  for  a  second.  The  elbows 
propped  upon  her  lap  trembled,  but  no 
word  came  from  the  girl’s  lips.  Unwaver¬ 
ingly  as  the  cat  watches  the  bird,  Joy  was 
watching  her  victim. 

"Cluny."  then  cried  the  Duchess,  the 
unknown  trouble  that  seemed  to  In-  closing 
around  her  giving  u  piteousness,  almost  a 
sharpness,  to  her  accents  that  cut  Favercau 
to  the  heart — "Cluny,  shall  we  not  make 
it  easy  for  them  to  lie  as  happy  as  we  are? 

Cluny.  in  the  name  of  our  love - "  Her 

voice  broke  off;  never  before  had  she 
called  upon  him  unanswered.  The  strange¬ 
ness.  the  terror,  of  his  silence  brought  a  sob 
to  her  throat,  a  mist  to  her  eves.  Once 
more  a  heavy  stillness  fell  ii|k»ii  them  all. 

Suddenly  the  girl  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  her  shrill  cry  resounded  and  echoed 
through  the  vast,  dim  room.  It  was  a  cry 
of  delight,  of  victory  : 

"The  Duke  refuses  his  consent.  He 
refuses!" 

XXXIV. 

"Upon  my  word!"  said  Madame  de 
Lonnes.  But  nobody  beetled  her.  for  the 
Duke  of  Cluny  whs  speaking  at  last. 

Upon  the  hearth  a  couple  of  logs  hu<l 
fallen  apart  with  a  crash,  and  tongues  of 
yellow  tlame  were  leaping  up  the  chimney. 
Even  in  this  rosy  firelight-glow  the  face  of 
the  master  of  the  house  showed  livid.  Yet 
— terrible  contrast ! — it  was  smiling. 

"You  mistake,  mademoiselle.  Why 
should  I  refuse  my  consent  to  your  mar¬ 
riage'  On  the  contrary,  should  I  not  be 
gratified  at  seeing  your  future  so  unexpect¬ 
edly.  so  well,  provided  for?" 

His  accent  was  very  quiet,  the  words 
perfectly  well  chosen  and  natural,  yet 
every  one.  except  Madame  de  I.ormcs. 
whose  narrow  brain  was  filled  by  her  own 
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absorbing  grievances,  fell  that  the  some¬ 
thing  abnormal,  the  something  terrible,  in 
the  situation  luul  become  intensified. 

Helen,  fighting  against  her  intangible 
fear,  with  all  her  sublime  confidence  in 
those  she  loved  and  all  her  |tassionate  hu¬ 
man  instinct  for  happiness,  became  dimly 
conscious  in  her  trouble  that  Joy.  with 
the  movement  of  some  Utile  wild  animal, 
was  crouching  up  against  her  once  again. 
Then  her  ear  was  horribly  struck  bv  thin, 
strangled  tones,  in  which  she  could  hardly 
recognize  Joy's  small,  girlish  voice: 

"Say  it  again!  Say  you  wish  for  this 
marriage." 

It  was  her  huslwnd  who  was  thus  called 
upon ! 

"Joy!"  Helen  cried  out.  os  if  she  luul 
been  struck. 

Clunv  was  still  smiling.  "Say  it 
againf"  he  repeated.  "Why.  a  hundred 
lime*,  if  you  will.  It  is  naturally  my  wish 
to  see  you  comfortably  settled." 

Favereau  had  already  half  risen,  with 
hand  outstretched,  but  could  not  atop  the 
words.  Some  intuition  of  the  strange 
workings  of  the  girl’s  mind  had  flashed 
into  his  own.  The  miserable  creature  still 
loved  her  l»e  tray  or  to  this  desperation ;  and 
Clunv  .  .  .  What  devil  possessed  the 

man  to  answer  her  thus! 

Now  it  had  come! 

There  was  a  breathless  pause:  time  just 
sufficient  for’  the  words  to  sink  with  their 
full  meaning  into  Joy's  heart.  Then  she 
was  up  like  a  fury,  her  hands  in  her  hair 
— another  Joy  that  none  (not  even  Cluny) 
knew,  the  savage,  passionate  girl- woman 
of  the  single  idea,  of  the  hopeless  longing. 
"Comfortably  settled!  Say  married  oil. 
got  rid  of!  .  .  .  And  what  if  I  ran 

now  give  no  man  the  love  he  has  the  right 
to  look  for  in  his  wife!" 

"Child  !"  exclaimed  Helen,  rising  too. 
But  joy’s  shrill  voice  cut  across  the 
woman’s  accents. 

hut  if  I  had  given  ray  love,  given  it 
once  for  all.  and  nil  else  had  been  taken 
from  me!" 

This  cry  of  the  naked  soul,  with  its  aw¬ 
ful  self- revelation,  cast  dismay  in  the  room. 
Helen’s  arms  were  thing  murid  the  girl, 
her  hand  laid  on  the  terrible  quivering  lips. 

"Ilush,  hush,  my  poor  child!  You  can¬ 
not  know  what  you  arc  saying." 


Around  her  own  heart  she  felt  the  dark 
waters  closing:  that  unknown  sorrow  she 
had  always  dreaded,  she  knew,  as  yet  with¬ 
out  reason,  was  upon  her  at  last !  True  to 
the  practice  of  her  life,  her  single  thought 
was  for  the  one  that  seemed  to  need  her 
help.  Hut  Joy  struck  at  her,  flung  her 
touch  away. 

"Oh,  leave  nu*  alone;  your cimei have 
stifled  me  long  enough!" 

It  was  to  Helen  as  if  the  lirst  wave  of  the 
dark  sea  had  broken  over  her;  the  taste  of  its 
uivqieakuhle  bitterness  was  upon  her 
mouth. 

Favereau  came  forward.  One  compre¬ 
hensive  glance  ti*ok  in  Helen's  stricken 
face.  Joy’s  distorted  mask,  Cluny’s  coun¬ 
tenance  of  death,  and  the  sailor's  profile, 
set  as  into  lines  of  granite.  And  hope¬ 
lessly  he  resolved  to  make  his  last  effort. 
It  was  a  gallant  one;  he  even  laughed. 

"May  I  suggest."  he  said,  "that  the 
young  lady  has  l«en  subjected  to  u  very 
trying  ordeal f  She  seems  of  u  nervous 
temperament.  She  certainly  does  not  know 
what  she  is  saying.  Helen,  a  glass  of  sal 
volatile  for  mademoiselle,  and  let  Blan¬ 
chette  take  her  to  her  room." 

Like  a  wildcat  Joy  turned  on  him. 
"You  shall  not  stay  my  mouth  again,  you 
— you  old  liar!" 

Helen  stood  still,  after  one  look  at  her 
husband. 

"Quite  hysterical."  said  Favereau, 
smilingly  meeting  the  girl’s  onslaught. 

George  Dodd's  figure  now  suddenly  rose, 
square  and  large.  He  la-gun  to  speak,  in 
a  tone  of  ominous  gentleness. 

"I  Itrgyour  pardon,  sir;  I  can’t  agree 
with  cither  the  Duches*  or  you.  Miss  Joy 
seems  to  me  to  know  remarkably  well  what 
she  does  mean,  on  the  contrary.  She  has 
said  too  much,  or  too  little,  to  stop  now.” 

Here  Favereau  committed  what  he  after¬ 
ward  recognized  as  the  irretrievable  mis¬ 
take  of  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  American 
on  his  side. 

"For  God's  sake.  Mr.  Dodd!"  he  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear.  catching  him  nt  the  same 
time  by  the  hand  with  a  pressure  at  once 
of  warning  and  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Dodd  disengaged  his  sturdy  fingers 
with  pn*at  cotn|vMtire. 

•  •  Look  here.  Monsieur  Favereau."  ho 
said  almost  genially,  "I  don't  quite  sec 
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where  you  come  in.  sir.  Just  take  my  ad¬ 
vice.  sit  down  and  hold  your  tongue.” 

Poor  Favercau  forced  out  another  laugh, 
hardly  so  successful  as  the  first. 

‘•Shame.  Mr.  Dodd.”  he  cried.  ‘‘What 
monstrous  significance  are  you  attaching 
to  a  school-girl's  nonsense !”  (Oh.  he 
thought,  if  he  could  only  get  the  women 
away,  get  Helen  away  at  least,  he  could 
deal  with  the  men.)  And  turning  to  the 
Duchess,  he  cried,  with  the  first  impa¬ 
tience  he  had  ever  shown  her:  “For  God’s 
sake,  Helen,  take  that  girl  out  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Dodd  must  wait  for  his  explana¬ 
tion.” 

The  sailor's  deliberate  answer  was  fore¬ 
stalled  by  Joy  herself. 

“Mr.  Dodd  shall  have  his  explanation 
now:  As  the  love  of  auothcr  man.  I  refuse 
to  become  his  wife." 

Favercau  threw  up  his  hands  and  with¬ 
drew  to  stand  beside  Cluny.  The  latter 
slowly  folded  his  arms.  The  horrible  smile 
had  left  his  face:  something  of  the  old 
sweet  look  had  come  back  to  it.  He  gave 
one  glance  at  his  friend,  and  in  it  Favercau 
read  the  cry  of  his  own  heart.  "All  ia 
vrrr  /’ ' 

Helen  caught  the  bark  of  a  chair  to 
keep  herself  from  fulling.  But  Joy.  by 
her  side,  stood  very  erect.  Dodd  ad¬ 
vanced  two  Stc|w  and  took  the  girl's  wrist 
gently  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

"Just  rcjicat  that.  Miss  Joy."  he  said. 
"Another  man's  love?" 

If  his  voice*  was  cold,  it  still  had  the 
usual  gentleness  of  its  inflection  when  ad¬ 
dressing  her.  She  flung  Iwck  her  head 
ami  looked  ut  him  full.  A  marked  change 
broke  for  a  second  the  placidity  of  hi* 
features:  for  one  instant  horror  leaped  into 
his  eyes.  Then  he  dropped  her  hand  and 
drew  back  (juicily. 

The  thin  barrier  which  had  kept  Joy's 
passion  from  absolutely  riding  over  her  self- 
control  now  snapped.  She  broke  into  a 
shrieking  laugh. 

"Hus  love?  .  .  .  His  slave!  I'd 

have  been  his  slave  all  my  life!  For  a 
word,  for  a  look.  I'd  be  his  slave 
still!” 

She  clasped  her  hands  to  her  heart  and 
swayed  as  she  drove  the  words  at  Cluny. 
her  eyes  straining  across  the  dusk  which 
the  falling  flame  had  left  in  the  room 


toward  his  motionless,  rigid  figure.  "One 
look,  one  sign  !  *'  she  repeated,  and 
paused,  breathless.  The  flame  leaped  up 
again.  Cluny's  face  appeared  with  com¬ 
pressed  lips  and  dowucasl  eves  for  a  second 
against  the  gloom.  Then  in  the  darkness 
Joy  gave  a  cry:  "Oh!” 

It  was  the  cry  of  a  creature  wounded  to 
death. 

Indistinctly  Favercau'*  figure  was  seen 
to  advance,  but  instantly  the  American's 
voice  struck  in  like  a  knife. 

"Monsieur  Favercau,"  he  said,  "if  you 
offer  to  say  another  word.  I'll  knock  you 
down." 

There  fell  another  terrible  pause — the 
pause  between  the  lightning  and  the  crash 
— into  this  the  lieutenant  dropped  two 
more  words: 

"Ilia  name!" 

"Turn  on  the  light!"  called  Joy,  in  u 
clear,  high  voice. 


George  Dodd  sprang  to  the  switch: 
light  flooded  the  room.  Helen  had  covered 
licr  eyes  with  her  hand*.  Cluny's  attitude 
had  not  changed .  Joy  shot  forth  a  point¬ 
ing  linger,  the  devil  of  love  turned  to  hutc 
glaring  phosphorescent  out  of  her  evea. 

"Look  at  him!"  she  said  briefly. 

Mr.  Dodd  looked.  "Aha!"  said  he. 
That  was  all. 

"Don't  you  are  the  girl's  mad !"  cried 
Favercau.  in  loud,  angry  tone*. 

"Mad!  Am  II"  And  she  had  been 
afraid  of  this  man!  "Yes.  I  was  mad.  I 
am  mail  still,  if  you  call  that  madness.  I 
shall  be  mad  till  I  die.  Oh.  a  month  ago 
I  was  sane,  a  month  ago  I  was  honest,  a 

month  ago - "  The  slender  arms  were 

flung  out  with  a  gesture  of  unconscious 
|tullios  toward  Helen.  "A  month  ago  I 
was  almost  what  she  believed  me.  I  was 
innocent.  I  was  a  child — child  enough  at 
least  to  Iwiievc  that  when  a  man  offered 
caresses  and  kisses  it  meant  that  he  loved; 
innocent  enough  to  think  that  love  meant 
happiness;  innocent  enough  to  think  that 
for  every  girl  there  was  a  man.  somewhere, 
rea«ly  to  give  her  his  love;  that  she  hud 
only  to  look  around  the  world  to  meet  him  ! 
Oh!"  With  tearing,  claw-like  fingers  she 
clutched  at  the  masses  of  her  yellow  hair 
and  drew  them  back.  Tier  little  face. 
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thus  exposed  lo  the  brilliant  light,  was 
marked  with  haggard  line*  of  fury  that 
robbed  it  of  all  youth.  "Oh."  she  went 
oil,  drawing  fresh  breath  with  a  sobbing 
gasp,  “my  hair  had  lieen  tied  up  for  the 
first  lime  when  I  met  the  man  who  I 
thought  was  to  be  my  own!  Oh.  you 
know  him,  all  of  you !  Do  you  think  I  had 
n  chance  against  him?  I  gave  all  he  asked 
— all!  And  what  did  he  give  me?  A  new 
self,  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  A  wild 
beast  gnawing  at  my  Heart,  a  thousand 
fiends  to  tear  and  mock  at  me.  and" — she 
‘‘might  at  her  throat  with  frenzied  hands, 
nnd  the  next  moment  the  pearls  fell  in  a 
milk-white  hail  from  her  outflung  hands 
and  bounded  and  rolled  in  every  direction 
on  the  polished  floor — "and  a  necklace  of 
pearls!" 

Then  stillness  for  one  hideous  half- min¬ 
ute.  A  moaning  sob  came  from  Madamo 
de  Loruies,  a  sudden  deep  brrath  from  the 
.American.  The  others  seemed  held  as  by 
a  spell.  And  Helen  stood  as  before,  with 
hidden  eyes. 

Joy  gathered  her  failing  physical 
strength  together  to  hurl  forth  to  the  utter¬ 
most  her  love,  her  |*as>ion.  her  despair,  her 
vengeance. 

"I  gave  him  such  love!  She" — point¬ 
ing  a  contemptuous  Anger  at  her  l*«ne- 
factres* — "sin-  ean  prate  of  her  love  for 
him.  she  the  cold  saint,  who  would  not  os 
much  as  dip  the  lip  of  her  finger  into  sin 
for  his  sake.  I — I’d  have  lied,  I’d  have 
betrayed  the  whole  world.  I’d  have  sinned 
and  sinned  and  died  a  thousand  deaths  for 
another  single  kiss,  for  one  of  his  old 
looks.  I'd  have  done  anything  he  wished, 
if  he  had  chosen.  Ilut  now.  now.  this 
awful  madness  that  he  has  left  in  my  soul 
has  nailed  his  love  to  my  heart.  Oh. 
God!"  she  screamed,  as  if  in  artual  phys¬ 
ical  pain,  and  stop|*cd.  breathless.  pant- 
ing. 

The  American’s  voice,  with  its  unnatural 
every-day  tone,  was  now  uplifted: 

“Well,  you  Duke  of  Cluny,  what  have 
you  to  say?" 

“Aye,  speak,"  cried  Joy.  exhausted, 
yet  still  horribly  upheld  by  the  strength 
of  her  rage.  "Speak,  Duke  of  Cluny, 
alias  Monsieur  lc  Chevalier.  Defend  your¬ 
self — deny.  It  is  a  chance  resemblance. 


is  it  not?"  I.ivid  laughter  writhed 
upon  her  li|«.  "The  Duke  of  Cluny 
never  met.  never  could  have  met. 
the  nameless  Joy  before!  ,  Or  if  Mon- 
sieur  le  Chevalier  did.  what  of  it!  A 
moment's  amusement,  a  whim,  a  pastime 
for  a  dull  hour.  The  toy  is  broken,  throw 
it  away  !" 

Her  voire  suddenly  failed;  she  flung 
herself  fare  forward  on  the  cushions  of  the 
divan.  With  shun,  light  stejis.  head 
craned  forward,  strong  lower  jaw  slightly 
shot  out,  blue  eyes  extraordinarily  pale 
and  luminous,  their  pupils  contracted  to  a 
pin’s  point.  George  Dodd  advanced  upon 
Cluny. 

The  Duke  stood  hi  the  same  attitude, 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground;  hut  at  the 
sailor's  approach  he  raised  them  and  looked 
Steadily  at  the  threatening  fare. 

“Well,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Dodd.  "What 
have  you  lo  say?” 

Very  gently,  very  wearily,  Cluny  an* 
swered.  "Nothing." 

"Do  you  deny  everything,  then!" 

"I  deny  nothing." 

The  American  stood  still  a  moment  in 
the  same  poised  attitude  of  instant  menace, 
lie  shifted  his  tigerish  eyes  to  the  little 
white  figure  prone  on  the  sofa,  and  his 
heart  contracted  ami  the  blood  surged 
fiercely  to  his  brain.  The  pathos  of  his 
pretty  dream  shattered  into  this  miro 
wrought  upon  him  brief  madness:  ha 
looked  Imck  again  ut  the  Duke  and  saw 
the  world  ml. 

••  Bastard  Stuart  as  you  are  .  .  . 

would  you  palm  off  your  discarded  mistress 
upon  me!** 

.Vs  he  spat  the  words  at  Cluny.  he  mined 
his  hand  and  struck  him  on  the  cheek. 

And  Cluny  stood  motionless,  still 
facing  with  patient  eyes  the  man  he 
had  so  deeply  yet  so  unwittingly  in¬ 
jured. 

In  the  rush,  the  uproar,  the  sudden 
clamor  of  voices,  Helen  still  kept  erect 
for  one  wonderful  momeut  of  endurance. 
Then  the  bitter  waters  closed  above  her 
head.  She  gave  a  great  cry: 

"Oh.  I  am  falling,  falling,  falling!" 

And  Monsieur  Favercau.  springing 
forward,  caught  the  stricken  figure  in  his 
arms. 


( To  bf  conclud'd. 


THE  IDEAL  HUSBAND. 

By  Uvikia  Hart. 


IT'S  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ideal 
husband  is  the  handiwork  of  the  ideal 
wife.  He  isn't.  He's  a  species  distinct, 
rare,  coveted,  and  not  dependent  for  fun¬ 
damental  principle  upon  the  woman  he 
marries. 

In  witness  whereof  is  the  established 
hopelessness  of  marrying  a  man  to  reform 
him;  and  likewise  the  not  infrequent  in¬ 
stance  of  a  thoroughly  noble  and  unselfish 
husband  with  a  most  unworthy  wife. 

w 

The  ideal  husband  is  the  direct  result, 
first,  of  his  mother's  training;  second,  of 
his  early  environment  and  the  character 
ami  habits  that  environment  has  created; 
and  third,  of  the  progressive  decade  in 
which  he  has  developed,  a  decade  of 
higher  standards,  greater  requirement  ami 
magnificent  fulfilment. 

The  ideal  husband  is  essentially  a  twen¬ 
tieth-century  innovation.  The  virtues 
which  make  him  ideal  were  not  virtues 
in  the  past.  His  liberality  would  have 
shocked  his  ancestors;  his  attitude  of 
•quality  toward  the  sc.\  of  his  mother 
would  have  wounded  their  vanity,  and 
his  wholesome  unselfishness,  resulting 
from  these  virtues  and  acting  like  leaven 
in  the  loaf  of  marital  happiness,  would 
have  taught  them  lessons  filled  with  greater 
spiritual  truth  and  Iteautv  than  orthodox 
creeds  and  Puritan  customs. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  men  and  women 
knew  but  little  of  each  other.  Women 
feared  and  obeyed  their  husbands;  men 
protected  and  directed  their  wives.  Wo¬ 
man's  work  was  limited  to  housework  and 
the  needle,  which  occupation  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  ambitions  of  men. 
Woman's  education  was  limited  bv  inferior 
and  incomplete  schooling  facilities,  with 
sometimes  a  course  on  the  melodcon,  to 
make  her  umudng.  Woman  had  no  legal 
status  after  marriage.  When  she  drop|>ed 
her  name  for  her  husband’s,  she  dropped 
all  individuality,  relinquishing  her  rights 
to  hold  pro|»erty.  to  collect  any  wages  she 
might  earn,  to  govern  the  lives  of  the 
children  she  might  War. 

Can  women  lie  censured  if.  confined  in 
a  measure  already  too  small,  they  did  not 
grow?  Can  we  marvel  that  they  did  not 


idealize  when  even  the  practical  was  l>c- 
yond  their  reach?  Could  they  have 
climbed  to  the  heights  with  every  means 
of  ascent  shut  off.  while  men,  who  made 
the  laws  of  society  mid  state,  refused  to 
place  the  steps  for  them? 

And  who  were  the  great  losers  by  those 
conditions?  Our  forefathers!  If  their 
wives  had  been  their  helpmates,  instead 
of  their  housekeepers;  their  equals,  rather 
than  their  inferiors;  intellectually  matched 
with  them,  rather  than  outclassed — if  the 
bond  of  sympathy  that  welds  together  on 
a  common  basis  the  ideal  married  man  and 
woman  of  to-day  had  sweetened  and  up¬ 
lifted  the  marrisge  relations  of  those  pio¬ 
neer  days,  creating  the  perfect  understand¬ 
ing  that  results  in  mutual  benefit  and 
Strength — what  strifes  might  not  have  been 
saved,  what  suffering  iquired.  what  good 
inrreaaed,  what  progress  hastened!  And 
what  a  generation  the  present  might  have 
been,  with  its  birthright  of  perfect  har¬ 
mony  and  its  motherhood  of  splendid, 
competent  w  omen ! 

The  ideal  wife  does  not  make  the  ideal 
husband.  When  man  reaches  n  marriage¬ 
able  age.  his  habits  have  taken  firm  root, 
niul  bis  tendencies  are  so  closely  knit  they 
admit  of  little  stretching.  Hut  the  ideal 
wife  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ideal 
husbands  of  the  future;  for  mothers  urn 
the  women  who  make  men.  To  them 
eonies  the  responsibility  of  laving  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  for  future  homes  or  the  mock¬ 
eries  of  homes.  To  them  comes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bend  the  twig  while  it  is  tender, 
and  start  it  firm  and  straight  on  its  up¬ 
ward  growth.  The  ideal  mother  gives  to 
her  wins  a  heritage  of  mental,  physical  and 
spiritual  health,  and  devotes  her  energies, 
during  their  childhood,  to  developing  that 
heritage  to  the  full  extent.  First  she 
teaches  them  the  value  of  physical  health, 
for  this  very  practical  branch  of  an  ethical 
training  is  the  nick  on  which  the  ideal 
rests.  No  chronic  dyspeptic  ever  made  an 
ideal  husband :  and  no  sufferer  front  gout 
ever  maintained  the  moderate  tcmi>ernmrnt 
essential  to  the  father  who  would  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  his  sons.  Physical  health  is  the 
soil  from  which  spring  flowers  of  mental 
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and  spiritual  loveliness.  From  it  grow, 
with  a  luxuriant  naturalness  which  cultiva¬ 
tion  cannot  bring,  cheerfulness,  self-con¬ 
trol,  truth,  faith,  generous  impulse,  and 
poise  in  the  judgment  of  human  nature 
and  human  motives.  Tlu*  mother  who 
neglects  either  to  develop  the  physical 
health  of  her  children  or  to  impress  upon 
them  its  importance,  does  not  fulfil  the 
duty  which  parenthood  demands,  and  lays 
up  for  herself,  for  then*. and  for  their  future 
families  misery  ami  disappointment. 

Nor  is  indifference  to  these  rules,  or 
ignorance  of  them,  the  only  means  by 
which  infant  constitutions  are  ruined  and 
infant  possibilities  laid  low.  There  are 
more  sons  pampered  into  selfishness  by  the 
overindulgcnce  of  their  mamas  than  can 
ever  be  coaxed  or  threatened  into  gener¬ 
osity  by  the  wives  who  must  bear  with 
them.  It  may  sound  far-fetched  to  say 
that  a  stick  of  candy,  or  a  woolly  dog,  or 
a  toy  Indian,  more  or  less,  conceded  to  the 
demauds  of  the  voting  king  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  will  seriously  nfTect  the  happiness  of 
some  unsuspecting  little  maiden,  who  is 
still  too  young  to  conjure  up  ideals  of  the 
man  she  would  marry;  but  this  neverthe¬ 
less  is  true.  Men.  even  the  worthy  ones 
who  will  make  sacrifices  in  the  big  things, 
which  women  cannot  nerve  themselves  to 
meet,  are  proverbially  selfish  in  ail  those 
little  things  that  make  or  mar  the  life  of 
every  day.  ,  Yet  men  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  selfish,  because  it  has  come  to  be 
a  part  of  them,  made  so  in  the  days  when 
their  mothers,  not  they,  were  responsible 
for  their  ethical  acquisitions. 

The  mistake  made  by  most  mothers  is 
in  beginning  too  late.  When  their  idolized 
offspring  have  remained  out  several  even¬ 
ings  until  ten  or  eleven,  ami  answer  the 
solicitous  “Where  have  you  been?**  with 
an  indefinite  “Out,"  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  falls  like  a  blow,  and  the  fond  mamas 
sit  them  down  to  think.  These  reflections 
usually  result  in  a  determination  to  have  a 
talk  with  Johnny  He's  getting  to  be  a 
big  boy  now.  and  serious  problems  must 
soon  take  the  place  of  play.  There  are 
things  about  himself,  and  about  the  world 
and  his  relative  position  toward  it,  which 
he  ought  to  know.  Whereupon  counsel 
is  taken  with  Johnny  in  a  good  motherly 
talk,  or  he  is  advised  of  the  “things  he 


ought  to  know"  by  innuendo,  or  vague 
suggestions,  or  by  well-meant  references 
dropped,  now  and  again,  to  the  examples 
of  other  boys’  lives.  But  the  motherly  in¬ 
tention  hits  wide  of  the  desired  mark.  It 
comes  too  late.  Johnny  has  already  formed 
impressions  a!>out  the  “things  he  ought 
to  know"  and  booked  opinions  about  a 
few  things  more.  There  is  only  one  thing 
worse  than  planting  in  the  desert,  and  that 
is  planting  on  overworked  ground.  For 
the  desert  never  would  yield  crops,  but 
the  overworked  field  has  borne  fruit  for 
first -comers. 

A  kindly  Providence,  however,  shields  a 
mother’s  eyes  from  the  glare  of  her  own 
errors.  She  never  knows  that  she  stifled 
her  boy’s  best  instincts  before  he  was  able 
to  protect  himself.  She  never  suspects  that 
the  time  to  prepare  him  for  those  “things  ho 
ought  to  know"  was  when  he  lw*gan  to  creep 
over  the  car|M?t  and  cry  for  everything  his 
chubby  fists  could  reach.  Nor  is  she  apt  to 
believe  that  her  influence  was  on  the  wane 
when  the  little  legs  got  strong  enough  to 
play  ball  and  run  away  from  the  home-plate. 
It  was  then  that  Johnny  found  new  bases 
ami  was  governed  largely  by  the  fellows  ho 
met  on  the  bases,  their  attitude  toward  him, 
and  his  own  receptivcness.  After  this,  the 
education  of  Johnny,  the  forming  of  his 
character,  the  fixing  of  his  standards,  the 
tenor  of  his  habits,  are  governed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  influences  outside  his  home.  His 
mother  is  outnumbered.  But  the  umount 
of  pitch  that  will  cling  to  Johnny  when  he 
wades  through  it.  and  the  amount  of  good 
that  will  sink  into  his  soul  when  he  contacts 
with  it.  will  1m?  regulated  by  the  discipline 
of  his  creeping,  toddling  years,  when  his 
mother  drew  upon  his  soul  and  mind  the 
outline-map  of  what  the  future  man  would 
Ik?.  And  Johnny,  in  the  years  that  follow, 
will  fill  in  that  outline,  with  l>etter  or  worse 
material  as  the  case  may  be.  within  the 
limitations  of  the  iMUindary-line  his  mother 
set  down. 

When  he  begins  to  think  of  matrimony, 
Johnny  will  have  ideals.  At  least,  he 
should  have,  if  he  be  a  normal,  well- 
poised,  progressive  young  man.  His  earlier 
ideals  will  be  transitory.  They  will  hover 
al>out  a  face  from  which  gleam  eyes  of 
Johnny’s  favorite  color,  a  tiptilted  nose, 
dimples,  curly  hair;  and  perhaps  she  must 
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have  an  accomplishment  or  two — French 
and  German  fluently,  a  pift  for  music, 
enough  of  a  voice  to  sing  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment  only.  And  if  she  |  tosses*  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  knowing  how  to  make  apple- 
dull  as  mother  made  it.  she  will  surely 
be  his  nflinity.  and  they  will  be  happy  ever 
after. 

If  the  Kates  are  kind  to  Johnny,  he'll 
live  down  this  first  ideal  before  anything 
serious  happens.  If  they  arr  not.  he  will 
probably  join  the  vast  multitude  that  go 
down  beneath  the  yoke  and  count  marriage 
a  failure. 

For  the  men  who  would  make  ideal  hus¬ 
bands  must  exercise  great  care  in  the  choos¬ 
ing  of  their  wives.  Though  wives  cannot 
make  ideal  husbands,  they  can  mar  them. 
One  bad  woman  can  ruin  more  men  than 
twenty  good  women  can  redeem;  and  one 
mismated,  «|unrrelsomc  couple  can  do  mon¬ 
hurt  to  the  institution  of  marriage  than 
can  la-  undone  by  ten  who  are  quiet  and 
content. 

The  girl  with  the  curly  hair,  and  the 
dimples,  and  the  genius  for  apple-duff  may 
make  a  very  good  wife;  but  these  points 
will  not  !*c  a  vital  factor  in  her  success. 
Neither  will  a  great  fortune  or  su|n-rior 
social  |M>sition  of  itself  make  life  with  her 
for  flftv  years  hleal. 

The  prospective  husband  who  really  is 
seeking  to  realize  an  ideal  life  must  look 
for  inwurd.  rather  than  outward,  la-autv 
in  the  girl  lie  marries.  Not  that  outward 
beauty  is  worthless.  All  beauty  counts, 
for  lienuty.  of  one  kind  or  another,  is  the 
point  toward  which  the  ideal  is  striving. 
Hut  no  woman  wlnew  intellect  is  awnkened, 
whose  soul  is  pure,  whov  motives  are 
good,  whose  ambitions  arc  lofty,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  ugly  to  look  at.  Reality  is  like 
love,  it  cannot  be  hidden.  When  every 
thought  of  the  mind  makes  an  instant  im¬ 
pression  on  the  face,  when  every  good  im¬ 
pulse  softens  the  expression  and  every  laid 
one  hardens  it.  when  every  smile  and  every 
scowl,  every  temlernrss  and  every  harshness, 
leave  their  several  imprints,  can  the  beau- 
ties  of  mind  ami  heart  Ik-  separated  from 

the  beautv  of  feature?  Not  onlv  is  the 
•  • 

woman  of  ideal  type  spiritually  beautiful, 
but,  inheriting  the  most  graceless  and  irreg¬ 
ular  features.  they  must  surely  acquire  a 
In-autr  of  finesse  and  expression,  which  will 


outwear  the  beauty  of  feature  and  increase 
as  the  love  for  good  increases  in  her  soul. 

Regarding  the  material  conditions  that 
influrnec  matrimony,  they  are  not  to  be 
lightly  handled.  While  no  marriage  can 
be  ideal  without  love,  which  should  be 
its  prime  incentive,  neither  can  any  mar¬ 
riage  whose  only  lnind  of  sympathy  is  sen- 
timenta!  love  attain  perfection.  An  equal 
plane,  and  preferably  a  high  plane,  of  in¬ 
tellectual  understanding  is  essential.  The 
bond  created  by  two  hearts  that  grow  to¬ 
gether  through  mutual  affection  is  no 
stronger  thnn  the  bond  thnt  is  cemented  by 
the  development  of  two  minds  progressing 
along  the  same  lines  of  mental  activity; 
particularly  when  that  intellectual  aflinity 
is  augmented  by  reciprocated  love. 

A  safe  rule  for  the  seekers  after  the  ideal 
to  follow  is  to  marry  in  their  own  act.  It 
b  randy  that  the  millionaire  makes  the 
mill-girl  happy.  When  the  first  few  weeks 
of  romantic  love  have  settled  into  the 
calmer,  steady  devotion  which  should  bil¬ 
low,  the  millionaire  realizes  thnt  the  mill- 
girl’s  pretty  face,  and  |H<rha|>s  pretty  man¬ 
ners.  cannot  help  her  to  fulfil  demands 
never  before  made  upon  her  or  to  accus¬ 
tom  herself  gracefully  to  wealth  and  its 
environment,  when  her  life,  her  nature, 
her  tastes  nnd  habits,  have  been  regulated 
by  the  narrowness  which  jiovcrly  inflicts. 
Her  aw  k  want  ness  in  the  new  sphere  will 
1m-  as  great  a  cross  to  herself  as  to  the 
man  who  has  made  the  experiment ;  and 
there  will  conic  days  when  the  mill-girl 
will  wish  she  had  married  u  mill  hand,  to 
whom  she  would  have  appeared  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  every  grace  worth  having. 

It  is  equally  important  that  a  girl  who 
has  ls-en  carefully  reared  and  gently  bred 
should  marry  a  man  who  understands  the 
niceties  "f  life.  When  such  a  girl  marries 
a  man  who  has  not  had  the  advantages  of 
gentle  birth  or  breeding,  and  who  lias  not 
acquired  au  understanding  of  these  things’ 
worth,  her  future  happiness  is  bound  to 
be  marred  by  a  scries  of  daily  shocks,  suffi¬ 
ciently  petty  in  their  nature  to  wear  off 
all  the  romance  from  her  love.  For  of 
petty  things  are  the  hours  and  days  ami 
lives  of  women  made  up;  and  the  little 
kindnesses  or  the  little  hurts  arc  what 
constitute  her  happiness  or  misery.  When 
a  gentle,  refined  girl  marries  an  uncouth 
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man  of  gruff  habits  and  coarse  wavs,  she 
begins  her  married  life  by  chiding  herself 
for  noticing  such  little  thiugs,  and  ends  it 
with  nervous  prostration. 

There  are  many  other  conditions  that 
should  be  considered  before  marriage, 
which,  though  they  be  no  substitute  for 
love,  can  greatly  alTcct  its  lasting  quality. 
If  a  man  has  strong  religious  convictions,  it 
is  better  he  should  not  marry  a  woman  who 
is  an  unbeliever.  Not  only  because  their 
differences  of  opinion  on  so  vital  a  topic 
will  create  feeling  and  argument;  but  be- 
cause  a  woman  who  believes  in  God  and 
endeavors  to  fulfil  every  moral  standard, 
not  because  it  is  pronounced  moral,  but 
out  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Maker  who 
blessed  her  with  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  with  the  power  to  enjoy  the  com¬ 
pensations  of  doing  right,  with  the  con¬ 
science  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  doing 
wrong — because  such  a  woman  is  better 
and  sweeter  for  her  religion,  ami  her  faith 
in  God  will  have  its  influence  on  every 
department  of  her  character. 

The  woman  who  believes  in  God  be¬ 
lieves  in  her  husband.  Her  faith  becomes 
the  noblest  of  her  habits.  Ami  the  hus¬ 
band  who  is  InTieved  in  and  trusted  is  the 
husband  who  keeps  the  commandments. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
matter  of  money.  A  very  practical  con¬ 
sideration  to  enter  into  a  treatise  on  ideals! 
Hut  who  shall  say  where  the  ideal  com¬ 
mences  and  the  practical  leaves  off?  More¬ 
over,  the  ideal  never  can  !*■  reached  except 
through  practical  means.  Human  love  is 
for  human  beings,  and  must  be  regulated 
by  human  necessities  ami  conditions.  A 
hungry  lover  lacks  ardor  and  presents  a 
very  weak  case.  A  lover  with  f raved 
clothes  and  worn  boots  is  a  butt  for  tin- 
pleasant  comparison.  A  lover  who  offers 
himself  with  empty  hands  to  the  woman 
of  his  choice  is  an  affront  to  her  dignity 
and  worth.  If  she  lw  an  heiress  and  ac¬ 
cept,  he  will  pay  the  penalty  in  humilia¬ 
tion.  If  she  be  dowerless  and  accept, 
he  will  pay  the  penalty  in  seeing  her 
want.  The  man  who  is  worthv  to  win  a 
woman  will  work  for  her.  There  is  a 
means  to  every  end.  If  a  woman  wants 
you.  she  will  wait.  If  she  won’t  wait, 
she  isn't  worth  working  for;  but  some  one 
else  probably  is. 


Men  have  small  opportunity  for  study¬ 
ing  women  in  this  age  and  country,  with 
the  days  s|»eut  in  lal>oring  to  get  money 
and  the  nights  often  s|wnt  in  laboring  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Hut  when  the  opportunities  do 
come,  they  should  be  made  the  most  of. 

Every  thoughtful  man  knows  that  the 
fact  that  he  is  proud  to  take  a  well-gowned 
girl  to  the  theaters  constitutes  no  reason 
to  suppose  she  will  make  a  good  wife. 
That  she  has  wit.  is  no  proof  she  has  sense. 
That  she  can  eat  birds,  docs  not  signify  she 
can  broil  them.  And  above  all.  that  she  has 
tastes  requiring  a  twenty -thousand -dollar 
income,  gives  no  hint  that  she  has  twenty 
thousand  a  year  with  which  to  cater  to 
them;  or  that  she  can  amiably  readjust 
herself  to  a  thousand  -dollar-  a-y ear  program 
for  the  sake  of  being  Mrs.  John  Smith  and 
basking  in  tin-  light  of  John  Smith's  eyes 
and  the  heat  of  his  cook -stove. 

The  ideal  husband  is  essentially  a  pro¬ 
vider.  The  feeling  of  protection  he  main¬ 
tains  toward  his  wife  is  one  of  the  best 
feelings  lie  knows.  As  women  prize  their 
gentleness,  so  men  prize  their  strength. 
The  ideal  husband  likes  to  feel  that  his 
wife  is  dependent  upon  him  for  happiness, 
for  protection,  for  maintenance;  and  the 
fulfilment  of  these  requirements  makes  him 
ideal.  The  ideal  wife  will  never  become 
so  strong  in  her  physical  or  inentnl  culture 
that  she  will  not  concede  to  her  husband’s 
su|K*rior  strength.  The  spirit  of  depend¬ 
ence  upon  man  is  in  every  woman;  ami 
its  degree  is  regulated  by  the  womanliness 
within  her  ami  the  worthiness  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

A  good  woman  will  live  within  her  hus¬ 
band's  income.  A  good  man  will  supply 
an  income  sufficient  to  provide  properly 
for  his  wife.  And  this  constitutes  another 
cause  why  a  man  should  marry  a  girl  in 
his  own  set,  rather  than  one  who  is  socially 
better  situated,  unless  she  have  an  income 
which  she  is  willing  to  devote  to  require¬ 
ments  beyond  his  means.  Many  marriages 
that  might  otherwise  be  successful  fail 
because  men  marry  out  of  their  station  in 
life  and  the  impossible  burdens  they  take 
on  plunge  them  into  debt.  Ideal  marital 
happiness  has  no  more  insidious  foe  than 
debt.  It  eats  at  the  very  roots  of  content; 
it  ]M>isons  the  whole  family  tree. 

It  is  only  when  the  practical  is  neglected 
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that  it  jars.  If  we  do  nut  wish  the  squeak  she  implored  her  lover  to  beat  and  kick  her. 
of  machinery  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  But  Sapho  was  an  animal,  and  a  very  bad 
of  our  ride,  we  must  oil  well  the  wheels  animal,  too.  It  was  not  for  the  Saphos 
of  our  motor.  that  men  developed  from  dictators  into 

Nor  is  debt  the  only  substance  that  ideal  husbands.  It  was  for  those  gentle 
dogs  the  wheels  of  the  domestic  carryall,  women  who  are  their  equals  and  who  love 
Jealousy  has  been  found  a  very  grave  im-  ami  admire  their  strength  as  they  rerog- 
pediment  to  the  progress  of  that  vehicle.  nize  it  through  the  tenderness  which  is  its 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  youug  men  best  proof, 
and  women  who.  with  the  l»e»l  intentions.  This  tenderness  does  not  come  to  all 
have  unsophisticated  theories  alxuit  love,  men;  but  him  to  whom  it  does  come  it 
whidi  they  try  to  reduce  to  practice.  It  makes  an  ideal  huslmnd.  It  ‘is  the  acme 
is  hard  on  the  practice  dog.  but  the  sooner  of  every  human  strength,  mental,  phys* 
the  experiment  is  tried,  the  sooner  its  fu-  ira!  and  ethical.  It  is  the  embodiment  of 
tility  is  proved.  These  theories  embrace  self* control,  self-sacrifice,  self  annihilation, 
notions  about  the  Iteauty  of  uncertainty.  Ami  it  springs  ioto  being  in  that  moment 
the  wisdom  of  holding  something  back,  the  when  love  for  a  good  woman  Hoods  him 
fascination  of  a  little  mystery,  the  mistake  with  the  realization  of  love's  Ix-st  purftoses, 
of  letting  the  husband  or  wife  liccome  too  fills  him  with  new  hojx-.  new  inclinations, 
sure  of  alxxdute  conquest.  new  aspirations;  and  o|»en*  up  l*efore  him 

Could  there  lx?  anything  more  absurd!  a  higher  plane  of  living,  which  the  old  life 
Could  there  lie  any  logic  more  certain  could  not  know. 

to  land  its  erring  victim  on  the  rocks!  And  with  this  realization  and  its  at- 
These  theories  may  apply  successfully  to  tendnnt  Joy.  will  come  another,  with  its 
llirtutioiis,  whose  charm  i«  gaged  by  their  attendant  pain — the  memory  of  the  years 
brevity.  But  marriage  is  serious  bus-  behind  him. 

Incas.  It's  a  gixnl  deal  more  serious  What  has  his  record  been!  Dare  he 
than  dying  or  being  born.  For  when  we  show  it  to  her!  Or  must  his  past  be 
are  born  our  mothers  will  take  care  of  us.  buried,  with  mutual  silence  for  its  rites, 
and  when  we  die  our  Father  will  lake  rare  its  ghosts  to  stalk  forever  through  their 
of  us.  But  when  we  marry,  toe  must  take  bridal-chamlwrs! 

rare  of  ourselves  ami  another  Ixrsidcs.  The  Does  the  young  man  who  will  some  dny 
first  principle  that  new  responsibility  cm*  want  to  be  an  ideal  husband  realize  that 
bodies  is  candor.  Without  |»erfect  under*  a  time  is  coming  when  be  would  give  all 
standing,  perfect  confidence  and  perfect  his  earthly  possessions  to  wipe  out  the 
faith  between  man  ami  wife,  there  can  lx.*  errors  of  to-day?  Does  he  realize  that  the 
no  sounding  of  ideals.  Seeking  the  truth.  lx**t  moment  of  his  life,  when  the  vearuing 
telling  the  truth,  believing  the  truth — these  is  on  him  to  lay  the  whole  world  at  the 
constitute  the  basic  principle  for  ethical  feet  of  the  girl  he  has  won.  is  to  lx?  cm- 
education,  for  practical  demonstration,  for  bittcred  by  the  knowledge  that  he  cannot 
ideal  conjugal  love.  There  is  nothing  so  give  her  even  himself  without  blemish? 
magnificent  n.*  the  love  which  knows  its  There  are  many  instances  of  immoral  men 
power;  there  is  nothing  s<>  holy  as  the  love  who  hare  led  pure  lives  after  marriage;  but 
which  gives  and  inspires  faith  without  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
limit.  Ideal  love  is  t«x>  noble  and  too  great  could  drop  the  earmarks  of  a  dissolute  life 
to  be  whip|x-d  into  dcvclopmeut  by  the  at  the  altar. 

scourge  of  petty  jealousy.  Covering  up  the  s|x>ts  in  his  moral  rai- 

Again,  we  ore  repeatedly  told  that  women  ment  with  cautiousness  may  satisfy  the 
like  the  brute  in  men  and  cling  to  men  conventions  of  the  period ;  but  it  cannot 
who  are  their  masters.  Where  do  these  hide  them  from  his  own  consciousness, 
writers  and  theorists  get  their  examples!  Nor  can  it  modify  the  discovery,  when 
True.  Daudet  has  given  us  Sapho.  whoso  he  comes  to  examine  his  raiment,  that  the 
love  reached  its  exquisite  height  when  spots  have  eaten  into  the  fabric. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

By  Kobkrt  Grant. 

COMPARISONS  are  odious,  and  at  the  brilliant,  imposing  city  towering  in  stnff  n9 
same  time  often  inevitable.  Here  we  by  the  touch  of  a  necromancer's  wand ;  a 
have  a  ease  in  point.  The  free-born  Amor-  kindred  profusion  of  boldly  imagined  and 
icnn  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  freely  executed  groups  of  statuary;  aii  an- 
Chicago  in  the  year  of  its  White  City  inevi-  alogous  system  of  waterways;  the  same  old 
tably  asks  himself  first  of  all.  as  he  content-  Midway  with  a  few  novel  features;  in 
plates  the  glories  of  the  Pan-American,  short,  a  practical  reproduction  of  what  ap- 
“IIow  does  this  compare  with  our  great  pcared  at  Chicago — different  ami  yet  still 
Exposition?"  the  simp.  The  White  City  with  its  Court 

Moreover,  the  comparison  is  forced  upon  of  Honor  was  an  astounding  novelty, 
him  by  what  he  secs.  He  sees  the  same  Many  of  us  went  there  ho|>eful  yet  calm, 
general  scheme  of  department  buildings;  a  and  scarcely  expecting  to  be  thrilled. 

The  photographs  illustrating  this  number  of  Thf.  Cosmopolitan'  were  made  by  C.  D.  Arnold,  official 
photographer  of  the  Exposition,  and  are  copyrighted  by  him. 

Copyright.  1901.  by  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  Company. 


45-’  NOTES  ON  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION . 

What  we  beheld  amazed  us.  made  us  liehiud  by  the  sojourner  a!  its  Fair, 
prouder  than  ever  of  our  eountry.  ami  Whatever  the  illusion  may  have  been  at 
opened  our  eyes  to  tin*  gloat  power  and  Chicago,  certainly  one  dues  not  forget  here 
versatility  of  the  nation.  If  our  heads  that  an  exhibition  of  this  sort  is  not  solely 
swam  and  we  reveled  in  sii|»erlutivcs.  there  a  glorification  of  art  nnd  the  humanities 
was  a  legitimate  excuse  for  it.  Hut  the  for  their  own  sake,  hut  is  a  business  prop- 
Yankee  brain  is  not  apt  to  swim  twice  from  osition  as  well,  ami  a  grand  advertising 
the  same  intoxicant.  Nor  will  the  free*  scheme  for  the  displny  of  the  inventions, 
born  American,  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  manufactures  and  industrial  enterprises 
be  restrained  from  saying.  **l  have  seen  of  the  Republic.  This  is  an  inevitable 
something  like  this  before,  by  the  pious  nnd  legitimate  purpose  of  all  expositions, 
thought  that  the  citizens  of  HulTalo  have  but  the  visitor  will  forget  the  fact  if  the 
raised  by  popular  subscription  ami  ex-  enchainment  U-  complete.  At  HulTalo  the 
pended  for  tin-  gratification  of  the  jicoplc  spell  ca-t  does  not  suffice  to  allure  the  sa- 


l.N  OM  OK  III!  .IN  \  . - 


of  the  I'nited  States  one  million*  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar*,  a  sum 
supplemented  by  the  donation  of  half  a 
million  from  Congress. 

Indeed,  as  one  surveys  with  pleased  eyes 
the  architecture  which  the  guide-book 
tersely  terms  “a  free  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  Renaissance,  a  compliment  to  the 
l.at in- American  countries  who  are  promi¬ 
nent  exhibitors,"  the  sardonic  thought 
may  intrude  that  HulTalo  can  scarcely  have 
intended  to  make  so  large  a  gift  to  the 
American  public  without  hope  of  return, 
both  in  glory  and  in  current  cash  left 


gacious  into  buying  n  box  of  stain- remov¬ 
ing  soap  made  ftom  the  bark  of  South 
American  trees,  or  to  patronize  the  ubiipii- 
tons  purveyors  of  optic  lenses,  who  for  some 
reason  are  much  in  evidence  in  the  build¬ 
ings.  That  is,  in  the  daytime.  At  night 
one  might  In-  tempted  to  buy  anything. 

For  instance,  two  friends  of  mine,  cult¬ 
ured  and  rationally  critical  men  from 

• 

Host  oil.  had  a  narrow  escape  from  missing 
the  distinctive  and  monumental  feature  of 
the  Kxpositiou.  The  beginning  of  the 
second  week  of  June,  when  I  happened  to 
l*e  there,  was  far  from  balmv.  The  wind 
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wus  sharp  and  overcoats  were  indispensable. 
The  atmosphere  rendered  all  but  the  very 
youthful  indifferent  to  the  charm  of  gon¬ 
dolas  and  open-air  concerts.  |{eturning  at 
night  to  mv  hostelry  at  Niagara.  I  came 
upon  my  two  Bostonians,  warming  their 
toes  over  a  sea-coal  tire.  It  appeared  they 
were  on  their  way  West  and  had  stop|ied 
over  to  see  the  Pan  -American.  They  had 
seen  it  and  were  disappointed.  It  was 
well  enough  in  its  way.  they  said,  but — 
an  echo  of  Chicago  without  its  fascination, 
and  they  had  liven  nearly  frozen  into  the 
bargain.  Two  hours  had  been  sufficient 


“But.’*  said  I  to  my  friends,  “have  you 
not  seen  the  illumination?"  They  shook 
their  heads.  Thereupon  I  took  upon  my¬ 
self  to  assure  them  that  if  they  departed 
without  seeing  it  they  would  be  guilty  of 
a  cruel  wrong  to  themselves,  and  that  the 
spectacle  was  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  They  regarded  me  skeptically, 
but  they  consented  to  go  with  me  on  the 
following  evening.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
the  atmosphere  had  stiffened  and  mellowed. 
There  was  no  wind  ami  the  sky  was  without 
acloud — agenuine  June  twilight.  I  piloted 
them  along  the  Court  of  Fountains  until  we 


tiik  rKoe\L.»:\  from  nih  ihni>-nt.vsi». 


for  them,  after  a  night  in  the  sleeping-car. 
and  they  had  sought  solace  in  the  grandeur 
of  Niagara’s  falls  and  gorge,  which  had 
restored  their  faith  in  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  Parenthetically  it  may  lie  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  was  a  certain  audacity  on 
the  part  of  the  projectors  of  the  Fair  in 
setting  up  their  plaster  city  in  such  prox¬ 
imity  to  one  of  the  real  beauties  of  the 
world.  Yet  there  was  method  too  in  their 
madness,  for  it  is  but  a  step  for  brides 
from  Goat  I-land  to  the  Court  of  Fountains 
and  the  Sunken  Gardens  of  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican. 


were  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  basin. 
There  we  stood  and  waited  with  a  throng 
of  other  watchers,  looking  back  at  the  Klee- 
trie  Tower.  The  description  of  what  fol¬ 
lowed  will  lie  trite  enough  to  those  who 
have  soon  it  for  themselves:  yet  who  that 
seeks  to  specify  the  crowning  and  original 
feature  of  this  Exposition  will  be  able  to 
pass  over  this  unique  sight? 

The  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of 
illumination  is  half-past  eight,  just  as  the 
summer  twilight  is  deepening  into  darkness. 
A  few  moments  before  the  appointed  hour, 
one  perceives  the  bulbs  of  electric  light 
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along  the  paths  and  in  the  buildings  di¬ 
minish  in  intensity  until  thev  become  mere 
tiny  s|>ecks  of  dame  which  fade  away. 
There  is  a  deep  silence,  and  all  eyes  are 
riveted  on  the  Klectric  Tower.  Suddenly, 
in  the  splendid  vertical  panel  with  four 
brooches  which  decorates  its  center,  there 
is  a  faint  glow  of  light  like  the  first  flush 
of  sunrise  from  behind  a  mountain- peak. 
It  mounts  and  spreads,  at  first  gradually, 
with  dignified  celerity,  then  with  a  swifter 
cfTulgent  pervaaiveneaa  until  the  entire  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Fair  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  gorgeous  vision  of  dazzling  towers, 
minarets  and  scintillating  gardens.  The 
Spanish  Renaissance  scheme  of  color  is 
gone,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  a  veritable 
fairy-land;  the  triumph  not  of  Aladdin's 
lamp,  but  of  the  masters  of  modern  science 
over  the  nature-god.  Electricity. 

Mv  two  friends  from  Boston  acknowl¬ 
edged  utterly  the  s|n*II  of  the  occasion. 
There  was  no  gainsaying  the  beauty  and 
genius  of  the  display.  Behind  the  gleam¬ 
ing  ex|>anse  of  myriad  Jets  of  marshaled 
flame  hung  the  clear,  cloudless  sky.  n 
transporting  background  of  lucent  ultra¬ 
marine.  suggesting  one  of  Dante's  gleaming 
heavens.  And  ns  we  gazed  and  sauntered 


musing,  we  overheard  this  pretty  dialogue: 
An  elderly  couple  passed  us,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  murmured.  “If  we  were  to  live  an¬ 
other  twenty-five  years,  what  shouldn't  we 
sec?"  Her  gentle  reply  was,  “You  trill 
sec  something  very  like  this — the  golden 
city!"  Apt  phraseology  and  an  exhaustive 
popular  tribute.  Certainly  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  is  veil  worth  visiting,  if  only  for  this 
sensation. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  and  subsequent  days 
when  I  visited  the  Fair,  the  exhibition 
was  sulrstantially  ready  for  ins|M-clion.  but 
wore  in  many  spots  the  air  of  a  hasty  and 
incomplete  toilet.  The  State  Buildings 
wen-  almost  universally  in  the  early  stuges 
of  erection;  the  Fine  Arts  exhibit  was  not 
yet  o|K-n;  few  of  tho  rcMuurunts  were  in 
active  oja-rat ion :  a  numlter  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Midway  were  still  incomplete; 
and  even  in  the  main  buildings — the  Lib¬ 
eral  Artv  Electricity.  Machinery  and  Agri¬ 
culture — though  the  principal  exhibits  were 
in  order,  there  were  evidences  on  every 
side  of  tardiness  in  equipment,  and  many 
Ivooths  wen-  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Per¬ 
haps  discrepancies  in  punctuality  are  un¬ 
avoidable.  and  it  is  too  much  to  demand  of 
human  im|ierfection  that  an  exhibition  ad- 
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vcrtised  to  be  complete  on  a  certain  date  Americana.  No  person,  young  or  old. 
should  be  finished  thirty  days  later.  could  fail  to  Im*  instructed  and  entertained 

However  this  may  lie.  the  visitor  at  this  by  the  diversified  exhibit  which  the  gov- 
period  found  an  agreeable  exception  in  the  eminent  officials  have  set  forth  with  due 
admirable  display  at  the  Government  Build-  allowance  for  space  and  an  eve  for  proper 
ing.  Here  everything  was  in  apple-pie  effect.  There  is  no  crowding,  no  supera- 
order.  Intelligence,  system  and  a  keen  bundance  of  material.  The  clean  and  well- 
appreciation  of  the  opportunities  of  the  oe-  devised  presentation  of  fish  in  the  aquarium 
casion  had  evidently  continued  to  produce  is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  from  the  sturgeon 
an  altogether  interesting  collection  of  hobnobbing  with  the  seal  in  the  large  tank 
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to  the  group  of  frail  hut  aristocratic-look¬ 
ing  alhino  trout.  Among  so  much  that 
was  worth  attention.  I  recall  the  carefully 
planned  groups  of  American  tril»es  in  native 
costumes,  with  their  implements;  the  com¬ 
prehensive  display  of  army  and  navy  cos¬ 
tumes  from  1775  to  the  present  day:  the 
exhibit  of  ordnance  and  modern  naval  ap¬ 
paratus;  the  choice  selection  of  interesting 
relics  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute:  ami 
the  reduced  facsimiles,  offered  by  the 
Patent  Office,  of  the  McCormick  rea|»er. 
showing  its  evolution  from  the  primitive 
machine  of  fifty  years  ago  to  the  compli¬ 
cated  engine  of  twentieth-century  agricult¬ 
ure.  Every  department  of  the  govern- 


house  this  accumulation  within  a  small  com¬ 
pass  of  the  results  of  American  inventive 
and  engineering  skill  must  l>e  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  search  of  practical  demonstration 
and  to  the  specialist  who  knows  what  he 
desires  to  see  or  examine!  I  am  so  consti¬ 
tuted.  unfortunately,  that  the  details  of 
machinery  produce  no  more  impression  on 
my  optic  nerves  than  water  produces  on  a 
duck's  back;  but  I  am  in  my  ignorance, 
nevertheless,  a  genuine  worshiper  of  the 
genius  that  can  generate  the  marvelous 
mechanical  devices  which  revolutionize  the 
industrial  processes  of  the  world.  Such  a 
tine  exhibit  as  the  array  of  huge,  grasshop¬ 
per-like  implements  in  the  Machinery  Build- 
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inent  was  adequately  represented,  and  in  a 
manner  to  educate  and  inspire  the  great 
public. 

Probably,  to  eight  jiersons  out  of  every 
ten  the  effect  of  visiting  a  series  of  large 
buildings  bristling  with  machinery  and 
the  products  of  the  industrial  arts  is  con¬ 
fusing.  not  to  say  paralyz.ing  to  the  brain. 
Few  if  any  of  us  can  hope  by  a  gentlemanly 
tour  of  three  days  through  a  great  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  carry  away  accurate  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  scientific  and  mechanical  appa¬ 
ratus  which  we  behold.  The  eye  lieeomes 
tired  and  the  imagination  sated  by  the 
plethora  of  cogs  ami  blades,  wheels  and 
dynamos.  There  are  sjiells  when  we  are 
indisputably  bored.  But  what  a  treasure- 


ing.  those  of  the  (General  Electric  and 
Wcstinghouse  Companies  in  the  Electricity 
Building,  and  that  of  the  Calumet  A  Heda 
Company  in  the  Mines  Building,  stirs  our 
pulses  with  pride,  even  if  we  gape  at  it 
with  unenlightened  eyes. 

In  the  matter  of  the  every-day  industrial 
arts  I  suppose  that  we  are  all  self-consti¬ 
tuted  judges  of  what  is  edifying  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  In  the  course  of  my  earthly  pil¬ 
grimage  I  have  been  to  many  food  fairs 
and  to  many  mammoth  bazaars  where  do¬ 
mestic  manufactures,  fancy  dry  goods  and 
glittering  small  ware  were  set  forth  as  here 
in  continuous.  Iiewildering  booths.  No 
oue  will  deny  that  the  exhibit  in  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  Building  is  representative. 
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comprehensive  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
brains,  energy  and  ingenuity  of  the  nation. 
Who  can  be  offended  by  such  a  patriotic 
declaration  as  this?  Vet  there  is  not  much 
that  is  new  or  absorbing  in  this  collection 
to  any  one  who  has  kept  pace  with  metro¬ 
politan  shopping  and  read  the  advertising 
supplements  of  the  magazines.  This,  of 
course,  is  merely  a  comparative  criticism. 
There  will  be  thousands  of  people  not  con¬ 
versant  with  cities,  and  whose  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  travel  are  limited,  to  whom  these 
variegated  booths  must  lie  both  a  delight 
and  a  means  of  education.  Hut  I  should 


or  cajoling.  •  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
am  not  susceptible  to  souvenirs  of  this  class. 
Indeed,  the  passion  for  souvenir  spoons  in 
which  some  amiable  people  indulge  as  an 
esthetic  diversion  appears  to  me  closely 
allied  to  the  mental  condition  which  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  nude  in  art.  Hut  there 
have  been  expositions  where  the  popular 
fancy  was  arrested  by  keepsakes  which 
were  diverting  and  clever,  if  not  artistic. 
At  the  Pan-American  everything  of  the 
sort  which  I  saw  was  hideous,  and  the 
souvenir  card  which  I  posted  to  an  infant 
son  was  a  cruel  daub  of  the  Electric  Tower. 


LOOKING  EAST  ON  TIIK  MALL. 


not  advise  the  traveled  and  sophisticated 
bridegroom  to  cut  short  his  honeymoon  at 
sublime  Niagara  in  order  to  make  time  for 
u  conscientious  examination  of  the  many 
foods,  fabrics,  Yankee  notions  and  minor 
trinkets  spread  for  inspection  in  this  large 
building.  I.et  me  add  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  appear  unappreciative  of  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  exhibit,  but  merely  to  suggest 
that  it  did  not  for  me  possess  the  charm  of 
novelty  or  special  distinction.  Nor  will 
the  bride,  it  seemed  to  me.  find  the  so- 
called  souvenirs  of  HufTalo's  glory — ‘‘some¬ 
thing  to  remember  the  Fair  by" — original 


suggesting  a  gaudy  lighthouse  struck  by 
streaks  of  lightning. 

The  architectural  color-scheme  of  the 
Fair  is  one  of  those  ticklish  subjects  con¬ 
cerning  which  there  arc  sure  to  be  diverse 
and  conflicting  opinions.  It  is  certainly 
striking  and  positive.  Colloquially  speak¬ 
ing,  the  color  is  all  there,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  One  seems  to  be  walking 
through  a  park  of  South  American  palaces. 
Possibly  it  is  the  mental  effect  of  being  in 
South  America  which  restrains  the  soul 
from  complete  enthusiasm,  for  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  think  of  South  America  in 
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superlatives.  The  architects  and  artists 
had  constantly  upon  them  as  a  nightmare 
the  perfection  of  Chicago,  and  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  another  White  City  which 
should  be  the  same  and  yet  distinctive — 
should  be  entrancing  without  being  white. 
The  South  American  City  with  its  splurge 
of  Spanish  Renaissance  is  dignified  without 
being  tawdry;  is  picturesque  and  interest¬ 
ing.  But — for,  like  my  fellow-citizens 
from  Boston,  I  find  a  *  •but*' — there  is  no 
temptation  to  the  spectator  to  gasp  and 


which  came  perilously  near  being  slovenly. 
But  every  visitor  will  admire  without  res¬ 
ervation  the  splendid  equestrian  figures 
which  mark  the  entrance  to  the  main  court 
on  the  southerly  side,  abutting  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge  which  leads  from  the 
Park.  Are  they  not  masterly,  stately  and 
ornamental? 

It  should  be  added  that  criticism  of  the 
esthetic  attractions  of  the  Pan-American  is 
invidious  for  the  reason  that  Chicago  has 
given  us  so  stern  a  standard  of  comparison 


clap  the  hands.  Naturally  the  buildings  that  there  is  danger  of  seeming  unappreci- 
are  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  but  the  stive  of  the  work  of  the  imaginative  and 
color-scheme  is  so  predominant  that  in  public-spirited  men  whose  contributions  as 

spite  of  varia-  ■  .  i  -  — - -  .  —  a  whole  afford 

tions  of  shape  v  an  inspiring 

they  produce  at  \  “  spectacle  to  a 

first  the  effect  -  i  4  grateful  public, 

of  looking  all  J  I  ^  But  I  doubt, 

alike,  just  us  -  >f  T-  mm  nevertheless, 

the  Chinese  do  ^  ,15  the  South 

until  we  arcac-  Amer*can  City 

them.  Among  T  wj  HI  nn  overwhelm- 

he  of  ?AS  ■  ing 

there  is  /  ' )  f  from  an  artistic 

nothing  more  f ^1  standpoint, 

individual  than  fifl  The  visitor  to 

the  ■■■■»■  ■■■  '  the  Fair 

ing  Electric  .  JpPfVj  early  days  of 

Tower  itself,  » Ft-  ^5*  June  could  not 

with  its  garish  , _ _ -  but  be  im- 

but  highly  cf  'HT —  \f  pressed  by  the 

fective  treat-  pre  parat  ion  s 

ment  in  white.  -  which  had  been 

blue  and  golu  and  were  being 

and  its'  cascade  made  for  the 

bursting  from  a  T,,K  AGK  o*  kxl.chtesmcxt.  entertainment 

concave  panel  of  cerulean  blue  and  turn-  of  a  great  democratic  people.  It  was  obvious 


bling  into  the  basin  below. 

Whatever  one's  opinion  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  the  architecture,  all  will 
agree  that  the  dedications,  or  a|>oslrophcs. 
on  the  several  main  buildings  were  com¬ 
posed  with  a  fine  discretion.  Their  senti¬ 
ments  are  appropriate  and  stimulating,  their 
diction  is  euphonious  yet  simple. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  architecture,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  statuary,  though  the 
work  was  often  spirited  and  assertive, 
was  less  fine  us  a  rule  and  as  a  whole  than 
what  appeared  at  Chicago.  It  struck  me 
that  the  free-hand  treatment  in  the  minor 
pieces  betrayed  at  times  a  lack  of  finish 


that  the  management  had  planned  to  pro¬ 
vide  lUn-rally  the  miscellaneous  and  popular 
attractions  which  have  become  prominent 
features  of  every  large  exposition.  A  big 
modern  fair  is  now  the  Mecca  not  only  of 
those  hungry  for  knowledge  or  thirsty  for 
inspiration,  of  the  patriotic  and  of  people 
who  travel  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  but 
it  has  Iwcome  the  stamping-ground  of 
hordes  of  organizations  whose  badges  flut¬ 
ter  in  the  breeze  and  whose  annual  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  the  hotel  corridors  appur¬ 
tenant  to  the  Exposition  grounds.  A  few 
of  these  marching  bodies  were  in  evidence 
when  I  was  there,  but  most  of  them  were 
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si  ill  to  come.  A  glance  at  the  guide-book 
reveals  that  over  one  hundred  annual  con¬ 
ventions  are  scheduled  to  lie  held  in  Buffalo 
before  the  1st  of  Novcmlier.  and  this  list, 
drawn  from  at  random,  includes  bodies 
ns  dissimilar  in  character  as  the  Western 
Dancing-Teachers'  Association,  the  Lavers' 
Union  of  North  America,  the  International 
Cremation  Congress,  the  Hoo-Hoo  National 
Concatenation  and  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Association.  It  seems  to  Ik-  assured  that 
there  will  Ik-  “strenuous"  times  at  Buffalo 
ns  a  consequence.  And.  barring  tin-  con¬ 
sideration  of.  heat,  what  a  stirring  and 
agreeable  method  of  spending  a  holiday 
week  this  trip  will  be  to  the  tired  workers 
of  the  country — to  whom  we  all  belong! 

Diversion  for  the  visiting  multitudes  is 
provided  according  t/>  their  tastes  by  the 
Stadium,  by  band  concerts,  by  organ  re¬ 
citals  in  the  Temple  of  Music  and  by  the 
irrepressible  and  somewhat  irresponsible 
Midway.  At  the  Stadium — or  combination 
ball-field  and  sporting-track,  in  elaboration 
of  that  at  Athens  land  of  course  larger \ — 
the  “continuous  carnival"  of  events  ar¬ 
ranged  for  had  already  lM-gun.  Itasc-lcill 


games,  bicycle  races,  lacrosse  matches, 
canoe  meets,  basket-ball  championships, 
track  athletic  contests  and  firemen’s  tour¬ 
naments  will  succeed  one  another  with  bus¬ 
iness- like  variety.  There  are  diverse  open- 
air  band-stand"  at  which  one  may  hear  good, 
indifferent  or  distressing  music  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  band  which  one  hap¬ 
pens  to  draw  in  the  daily  band  lottery,  for 
the  visiting  bands,  like  the  visiting  organ¬ 
izations.  have  their  special  days.  I  was 
not  invariably  fortunate.  I  remember  listen¬ 
ing  to  one  in  the  forenoon  in  the  Temple 
of  Music,  the  noise  of  which  was  a  happy 
accompaniment  to  the  decoration  of  that 
bilious-looking  edifice.  But  the  great 
organ  in  the  Temple  of  Music  is  a  superb 
instrument,  though,  as  I  was  told,  it  was 
temporarily  not  quite  in  tune.  On  several 
occasions  I  sought  a  respite  here  from  the 
fatigue  of  sight-seeing  and  joined  the  ap¬ 
preciative  music-lovers  ami  the  fugitives 
from  the  keen  Buffalo  wind,  who  together 
made  a  considerable  audience  for  the  sol¬ 
itary  performer.  The  acoustics  of  the 
building  seemed  to  me  excellent,  and  in 
the  topmost  row  of  the  gallery  the  tones 
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of  the  organ  came  to  me  full  ami  clear. 

The  center  of  diversion,  of  course,  is  the 
Midway,  which  even  in  its  name  is  directly 
reminiscent  of  Chicago,  and  which  is  the 
same  old  grotesque  but  alluring  combi¬ 
nation  of  circus,  ethnological  bazaar  and 
variety-show.  At  an  ordinary  circus,  even 
the  mature  are  apt  to  eat  popcorn  and 
drink  pink  lemonade  as  a  rebuff  to  their 
own  solemnity,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in 
this  modern  annex  to  a  serious  exhibition 
we  are  all  of  us  led  by  easy-going  curiosity, 
or  a  light- 
hearted 
spirit  of  fun, 
to  poke  our 
twenty -five- 
cent  or  ten- 
cent  bits 
through  the 
aperture  in 
the  cashier’s 
cage  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the 
fetching  elo¬ 
quence  of 
sue ccs si ve 
showmen  I 

did  mv  Mid- 

9 

w  a  y  w  1 1  h 
some  t  hor 
oug h  ness, 
and  was  more 
or  less  enter 
tain  e  d  — 
somet  i  mes 
by  the  su- 
perbly  grave 
fluency  with 
which  the 
e m  ploy ces 
recited  their 

lessons  rather  than  by  the  humor  of  the 
show  itself.  For  instance,  the  running 
account  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  given 
by  the  exhibitor  throws  the  portrait  of 
the  fair  Egyptian  completely  into  the 
shade  and  saves  one  from  regretting  the 
loss  of  the  dime.  There  was  nothing 
more  entertaining  among  the  attempts  to 
reproduce  foreign  peoples  than  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  “Street  in  Cairo."  with 
its  glittering  ha/aar  manned  by  olive¬ 
skinned  attendants,  who.  in  their  whining, 
wheedling  efforts  to  sell  you  many  things 


for  which  you  have  no  use.  drop  the  price 
one  hundred  per  cent,  as  they  grasp  your 
arm  ami  whisper:  “See  here,  beezinoss  is 
bad.  I'll  let  you  have  it  for  three  dollars.  ” 
What,  bv  t|ie  way.  can  In-  the  special  charm 
to  the  American  young  woman  in  being 
jolted  by  a  camel?  On  the  afternoon  when 
I  was  there,  no  fewer  than  half  a  dozen 
girls  of  eighteen  years  ami  upward,  gener¬ 
ally  two  on  a  camel,  were  bumping  through 
Cairo  most  ungracefully  on  these  ancient 
licasts.  to  the  amusement  of  everybody  else. 

The  Indian 
C  o  n  g  r  e  s  s 
contains  one 
of  the  largest 
and  most 
genuine- 
looking  bod¬ 
ies  of  war¬ 
riors  which 
I  ever  saw 
brought  to¬ 
gether  for 
sped  acular 
p  u  r  poses. 
Mbiiv  of  the 

9 

braves  and 
squaws  were 
large  -  feat  - 
ured.  vigor¬ 
ous  speci¬ 
mens  of  the 
race.  They 
were  most 
lavishly  and 
picturesque- 
lydccked  out 
with  feathers 
and  war¬ 
paint.  so 
much  so  that 
their  ochers  and  reds  were  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  Spanish  Henaissance  scheme 
of  color.  There  was  one  chieftain  who 
indulged  in  blue  cheeks.  On  the  day  of 
my  visit  a  huge  placard  in  front  of  the 
novelty  entitled  “A  Trip  to  the  Moon" 
announced  that  Chaunccy  M.  Depcw  had 
made  the  ascent  a  few  hours  previous.  As 
a  part  of  the  ex|ieriencc  you  find  yourself 
presently  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  journeying 
toward  the  lunar  sphere.  So  considerable 
is  the  illusion  produced  that  an  elderly  lady 
next  to  me  expressed  nlarm  and  could  not 
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be  convinced  by  her  friends  or  the  attend¬ 
ants  that  the  air-ship  on  which  we  np|*enred 
to  be  mounting  through  space  whs  station¬ 
ary.  From  this  gay.  performance  to  the 
pathos  of  the  infant  inc  ubator  is  a  violent 
change  in  mental  atmosphere  and  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  heterogeneous  diameter  of 
the  Midway.  There  tinv  babies  prema¬ 
turely  born  lie  on  miniature  beds  in  neat 
little  ovens  from  which  they  are  taken  at 
regular  intervals  to  be  fed.  weighed  and 
reswathed.  One  of  the  most  liberally  pat¬ 
ronized  features  of  the  Midway  was  "Alt 


is  liable  to  overlook  the  interesting  and 
curious  collections  of  their  native  products 
and  manufactures.  But  Chili  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  building  for  the  display  of  its  in¬ 
teresting  and  complete  exhibit,  and  so  have 
Ecuador  and  some  of  the  Central  American 
countries  and  Mexico.  The  Canadian 
exhibit  in  a  large  building  of  its  own  is 
very  representative  and  well  arranged,  nnd 
I  noticed  that  the  Canadian  display  of  fruit 
in  the  Horticulture  Building  was  equally 
creditable. 

Among  the  great  fairs  of  the  world  the 


A  lUNU-SfAMi  NKAK  THfc  IKK  Mi'll  A  I.  . 


NUrnberg.  *'  a  picturesque  reproduction 
of  a  street  in  Nureml»erg.  at  the  end  of 
which  one  finds  a  restaurant,  partly  in  the 
o|H*n  air  and  partly  under  cover,  where  one 
can  take  luncheon  or  dine  acceptably  and 
listen  to  a  spirited  German  hand. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Latiu-American 
countries,  like  the  countries  themselves,  are 
independent  of  one  another,  and  so  do 
not  present  a  solid  front  to  the  casual  eye. 
Some  of  them  have  merely  space  in  one  or 
another  of  the  main  buildings,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  visitor  (like  most  of  us)  with¬ 
out  conscientious  scruples  as  to  sight-seeing 


Pan-American  will  hold  an  honorable  place. 
It  provides  the  people  of  the  nation  with 
comprehensive  and  systematic  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  nnd  industrial 
accomplishments  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
at  the  same  lime  diverts  them  in  true  dem¬ 
ocratic  fashion.  Its  setting  is  picturesque 
and  interesting,  but  is  not  an  artistic  tri¬ 
umph.  Its  unique  and  compelling  feature 
is  its  electric- light  illumination,  which  is 
su|>erh  ami  a  masterly  achievement. 
Buffalo  is  to  be  congratulated.  To  put 
the  case  concisely.  St.  Louis  should  gird 
her  loins,  but  she  need  not  despair. 
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THE  HEAL  VALl’E  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

Bv  Ai.hkmt  Shaw. 


IT  would  not  lx.*  easy  to  overestimate  th’e 
educational  value  of  the  objects  of 
beauty  and  of  historical  interest  that  have 
accumulated  in  such  European  towns  as 
have  had  centuries  of  a  noble  and  distin¬ 
guished  life  of  their  own.  In  such  cities 
one  finds  monumental  architecture,  gal¬ 
leries  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  museums 
filled  with  treasures  of  other  (lavs,  and 
many  things  besides  that  stir  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  stimulate  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
awaken  and  educate  tin*  esthetic  faculties. 
It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  modern  com¬ 
mercial  town  lacks  many  of  the  advantages 
of  the  town  with  an  ancient  and  important 
record.  Hut  we  have  also  learned  that  the 
new  city  may  wholly  transform  its  own 
character  and  greatly  enlarge  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  its  citizens  by  a  display  of  high 
ambition  and  well-directed  energy.  We 


know  what  wonderful  things  Florence  and 
Venice  did  in  their  time,  with  results  that 
have  contributed  ever  since  to  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  the  world.  We  have 
Iwen  living  through  a  new  period,  particu- 
larly  in  Germany  and  England,  in  which 
there  have  been  exhibited  in  a  large  mini- 
lx?r  of  towns  a  fine  civic  spirit  and  a  notable 
capacity  for  collective  action  to  the  end  of 
improving  all  the  conditions  of  local  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  the  sanitarian  and  the  engineer, 
to  be  sure,  rather  than  the  nrtist  und  the 
architect,  who  are  the  leaders  in  this  civic 
renaissance;  but  the  esthetic  spirit  is  by 
no  means  absent.  The  idea  is  now  current 
that  the  modern  town  that  respects  itself 
and  cares  anything  at  all  for  its  future  can 
afford  to  have  good  schools,  streets,  water, 
light,  public  buildings  and  parks,  and  at 
least  a  public  library  if  not  a  picture  gal- 
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lory.  Much  nf  the  murvclous  brainy  ami  in  ipicstinn  ««*  the  seat  of  government  of 
wraith  of  public  architecture  and  art  in  aotnc  petty  kingdom  or  duchy.  In  three 
comparatively  omnll  European  cilii-.  has  day*  of  great  empire*  ami  extended  M>vcr- 
Utii  due  ni  any  one  will  understand  on  a  cigntic*  thoac  old  time  motives  for  the  ag- 
moment's  thought— -to  earlier  |*olitiml  con-  gnmdi/.cmcnt  of  small  capitals  have  diwip- 
ditionn  under  which  at  Borne  time  the  town  |H*ared.  Tin*  new  motive*  must  Im- derived 
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from  the  pervasive  public  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  at  large. 

The  tendency  to  create  expositions  is  a 
very  valuable  put  of  the  outworking  of 
these  new  motives.  When  the  event  has 
become  a  little  inure  distant,  so  that  it  may 
Ik-  Justly  estimated,  it  will  1h-  seen  that  the 
determination  of  Chicago  to  identify  itself 
with  the  Columbian  World’s  Fair,  and  the 
successful  efforts  that  the  |»eople  of  Chi¬ 
cago  made  to  express  their  aspirations  in 
the  working  out  of  that  enterprise,  formed 
one  of  the  most  significant  things  in  the 


cans  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  a  con¬ 
ception  of  harmony  in  the  architecture  of 
buildings  placed  near  one  another  in  towns. 
That  conception  is  now  influencing  the 
development  of  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns  in  the  growing  and  prosperous  West. 
It  was  further  reiuforced  by  the  charming 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  at  the  Omaha 
ex|iosilion  five  years  later,  and  again  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  buildings  of  the  Pan- 
American  at  Buffalo.  Certainly,  then,  in 
the  matter  of  the  external  asjHCl  of  our 
growing  towns  and  cities,  the  various 


Till  UHSriML  MUIMiE  AT  SIGHT. 


history  of  civilization  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  whole  future  of 
Chicago  as  our  great  interior  center  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  enlightenment  w  as  changed  for 
the  l>etter  as  a  result  of  that  concentrated 
local  effort  to  do  a  great  and  fitting  thing. 
City  architecture  in  this  country  has  been 
an  inharmonious  jumble.  Where  good 
buildings  had  been  constructed,  their  effect 
as  a  rule  had  been  lost  through  lack  of 
dignity  or  harmony  in  the  setting  and  the 
general  environment.  The  ”  White  City” 
in  Jackson  Park  gave  millions  of  Ameri- 


Ameriran  expositions  have  had  a  better 
influence  than  any  other  one  thing.  They 
have  introduced  flexibility  and  beauty  into 
the  designs  of  public  buildings — as.  forex- 
ample.  the  new  |K)st-oflice  at  Chicago,  which 
proltably  owes  its  architectural  excellence 
to  the  Columbian  Exposition  rather  than  to 
auything  else. 

Undoubtedly  the  mote  strictly  local  ex¬ 
positions  that  at  one  time  or  another  have 
been  held  annuallr  for  a  few  Tears  in 
American  cities  would  la-  found  to  have 
exerted  a  profound  influence  in  an  educa- 
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ON  Tin:  COURT  OF  Til K  KOt’NTAINH. 

lional  sense  upon  the  progress  of  their  re-  The  holding  of  the  Centennial  Kxposi- 
speclive  communities.  Thus  the  ohl  Cin-  tion  at  Philadelphia  in  18711  contributed  in 
cinnati  expositions  held  annually  for  a  ways  almost  innumerable  to  the  intellectual 
number  of  years  in  the  early  seventies  bore  and  esthetic  progress  of  the  people  of  the 
a  very  vital  relation  to  the  subsequent  de-  I'nited  States.  It  is  a  bold  statement 
vclopment  of  Cincinnati  as  a  local  center  of  but  probably  a  true  one  that  half  of  what 
music  and  art.  The  St.  Louis  ami  Minne*  the  entire  population  of  the  I'nited  States 
apolis  expositions  had  a  similar  local  value,  knew  about  art  twenty  years  ago  had  been 
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machinery  halls  of  our 
great  exhibitions,  even 
though  lacking  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  understand  or  to 
enjoy  the  latest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  science  and  in¬ 
vention.  ought  at  least  to 
try  to  keep  alive  some  ca¬ 
pacity  for  observing  hu¬ 
man  nature.  For.  in  that 
case,  he  would  come  to  the 
in  a  eh  i  nery  department, 
not  |KTchance  to  study 
any  particular  kind  of 
mechanism,  but  to  note 
the  eagerness  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  American  boy 
— preferably  from  the 
country,  but  often  also 
from  the  city — us  with 
quick  intelligence  he  im¬ 
proves  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  to  study  the 
latest  inventions. 

I  have  always  found  the 
exhibits  that  relate  to  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  the  strict 
sense  a  source  of  much  use 
and  enlightenment.  Thus 
one  could  get  a  hotter 
understanding  of  the 

derived  from  the  art  department  of  the  methods  and  objects  of  educational  work 
Centennial  Exposition,  as  witnessed  In  a  few  as  carried  on  in  the  school*  of  Paris  by 
short  months.  Those  Amer¬ 
ican*  who  have  traveled  much, 
and  to  whom  a  visit  to  Kurope 
is  an  easy  and  a  frequent  thing, 
are  prone  to  forget  how  f«-w 
good  works  of  urt  the  average 
American  boy  or  girl  has  ever 
hail  a  chance  to  see.  And 
the  art  departments  of  exposi- 
lions  in  this  country,  even 
when  not  very  meritorious 
from  the  Kuropran  standpoint, 
have  opened  a  new  world  to 
thousands  of  young  |ieople. 

It  is  not  less  true  that  the 
assembling  of  new  and  won¬ 
derful  works  of  mechanism  in 
expositions  has  had  a  widely 
important  effect  in  stimulating 
the  naturally  great  inventive 
faculties  of  young  Americans. 

The  blad  person  w  ho  walks 

in  u  bored  way  through  the  r:«*  homimo*  or  iu-ildixg. 
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two  or  three  days'  study  of  the  exhibits 
made  in  the  great  French  expositions  of 
1 880  and  1900  than  by  weeks  or  even 
months  of  investigation  otherwise  con¬ 
ducted.  Paris,  for  instance,  is  a  very  rich 
and  a  very  industrious  city,  in  which  al¬ 
most  everybody  is  profitably  employed,  and 
in  which  there  is  less  violence  of  fluctuation 
from  exceptional  prosperity  to  exceptional 
dullness  than  in  utmost  any  other  great 
city.  This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
intelligent  way  in  which  the  Parisian  people 
have  built  up  industries  of  an  ingenious 
and  artistic  nature,  giving  a  high  value  to 
a  varied  product  for  which  the  demand  is 
constant  and  extensive.  Thus  the  Parisians 
do  not  seek  to  turn  out  cheap  wares  in 
vast  quantities  like  Manchester  or  Birming¬ 
ham.  but  to  make  tine  things  with  the 
peculiar  impress  of  style.  The  French 
expositions  have  not  only  revealed  these 
characteristics  of  the  industrial  life  of  Paris, 
but  they  have  also  shown  in  a  most  inter- 
esting  way  how  the  schools  aim  to  perpet¬ 
uate  and  to  advance  the  industries  for 
which  the  city  has  long  been  preeminent. 
The  exhibits  of  the  practical  trade-schools 
show  at  a  glance  how  zealously  Paris 
teaches  her  daughters  the  arts  of  dress¬ 
making  and  millinery,  including  such 
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arts  and  in  the  application  of  art  to  indus-  The  attempt  to  do  some  important  tiling 
try.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rapid  that  requires  courage  and  great  effort, 
progress  under  such  methods  of  many  of  whether  for  the  individual  man  or  for  the 
these  German  towns,  not  merely  in  heavy  community,  is  always  attended  by  minor 
and  cheap  manufactures  on  the  one  hand  and  achievements  that  would  not  otherwise 
in  high  art  on  the  other,  but  also  in  that  have  been  made — with  permanent  results 
happy  union  of  art  ami  industry  which  of  living  and  thinking  on  a  higher  plane, 
adds  so  much  to  the  commercial  value  of  Thus  the  determination  to  carry  out  the 
the  manufactured  output,  and  also  to  the  plan  of  the  E\|»osition  of  li»00  brought 
general  progress  of  a  nation  in  refinement  Paris  to  the  point  of  awakened  energy  ami 
and  intelligence.  will  which  made  it  possible  to  do  many 
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things  by  way  of  public  improvement  that 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  done  for  a 
long  time.  The  underground  railway,  the 
permanent  art  buildings,  the  new  Nicholas 
Bridge,  certain  important  railway  terminal 
improvements  and  various  other  things 
worth  while  might  be  cited  as  incidental 
results  of  the  spirit  of  fresh  vigor  and  effort 
that  was  aroused  by  the  decision  to  hold  a 
great  international  exhibition.  Chicago  in 
like  manner  was  aroused  to  do  many  things 
under  the  general  spell  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  the  Columbian  World's  Fair  had 
kindled. 

Buffalo  in  its  own  way  will  derive  many 
permanent  benefits  from  the  quickened  am¬ 
bitions  and  impulses  of  its  E.\|>osition  pe¬ 
riod.  Buffalo  owes  its  origin  to  certain 
conditions  that  made  its  fixation  an  im¬ 
portant  focus  in  the  routes  of  commerce  and 
travel.  It  seems  to  l>c  on  the  threshold  of 


a  very  great  ami  brilliant  future.  Much 
of  the  character  of  that  future  can  1m*  de¬ 
termined  by  the  foresight  and  energy  of 
the  present  generation.  The  Exposition  is 
of  itself  a  demonstration  of  high  public 
spirit  and  of  ran*  capacity  for  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo. 
Doubtless  a  hundred  years  hence  the  people 
of  what  will  then  be  an  enormously  ex¬ 
panded  Buffalo  will  dwell  with  great  inter¬ 
est  ami  pride  U|>on  two  epochs  vital  and 
creative  in  the  history  of  their  city — one 
lading  that  of  the  construction  and  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  second  being 
that  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  and 
the  successful  utilization  of  the  Niagara 
power.  J«et  us  1io|m*  that  they  may  also 
have  a  third  great  epoch  to  look  back  upon 
and  celebrate,  namely,  that  of  the  opening  of 
a  ship-canal  to  connect  them  and  their  chain 
of  inland  seas  with  the  ocean  highways. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  FI  Tl  RE — A  PROPHECY. 

Rv  John  Bkiahk*  Walkkk. 


ONE  cannot  enter  the  gate*  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  BulTalo — 
that  wonder  of  color  and  form  which 
rises  before  the  visitor — without  mentally 
reverting  to  the  City  of  White  Palaces  of 
189:1,  only  eight  years  ago.  with  its  throngs 
of  amazed  and  delighted  people.  Even  while 
the  mind  is  tilled  with  delight  nnd  aston¬ 
ishment.  there  comes  a  subconscious  picture 
of  the  neglected  “Pinta”  which  sailed  so 
boldly  across  the  Atlantic,  and  now  lies 
abandoned  in  a  marsh  from  which  rise  the 
charred  ends  of  many  pile® — the  only  re¬ 
maining  vestiges  of  ’  that  famous  White 
City.  What  a  shame  if  these  marvelous 
creations  at  BulTalo  are  to  meet  a  similar 
fate!  “What  a  pity.”  the  visitor  reflects, 
“that  another  two  or  three  millions  could 
not  have  been  added  to  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commission,  and  the  walls 
stand  in  substantial  brick  and  mortar 
instead  of  wood  and  stall!”  It  might 
have  required  that  the  Exposition  should 
have  Iwen  located  a  few  miles  farther 
out  on  the  prairie.  Then  at  its  close  the 
aggregation  of  palaces  might  have  l>ecn 
converted  into  a  model  citv:  the  Palace 


of  Lilwral  Arts  Income  a  great  fnctory; 
the  Temple  of  Music  stand  as  the  theater 
hall;  the  Stadium  remain  the  great  amphi¬ 
theater  that  it  is,  to  which  BulTalo  could 
fl«»ck  in  years  to  come  for  its  amusement. 
Games  would,  doubtless,  be  born  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  their  surroundings.  The 
buildings  constnicted  by  the  states  of 
North  and  South  America  would  become 
private  houses  set  in  the  most  beautiful  of 
parks.  Probably  three- fourths  of  the  cost 
of  the  Exposition  has  lx*en  in  the  work  on 
its  designing,  its  parks,  its  waterways,  and 
the  workmanship  of  its  architecture  and 
monuments.  Only  the  materials  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  are  temporary.  Another  million  or. 
at  the  most,  two  millions  expended  would 
have  left  every  wall  in  the  most  durable  of 
materials.  What  a  pity  then,  what  a  waste 
that  this  small  additional  sum  should  not 
have  left  the  work  of  great  artists  in  last¬ 
ing  form ! 

For  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  fair — that 
it  illustrates  what  men  working  in  harmo¬ 
nious  effort  may  accomplish  for  the  delight 
of  all.  Who  believes  that  the  people  of 
the  second  half  of  our  new  century  will  be 
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content  to  live  in  those  abominations  of 
desolation  which  we  call  our  great  cities — 
lniek  nml  mortar  piled  higgledy-piggledy, 
glaringly  vulgar,  stupidly  offensive,  inso¬ 
lently  trespassing  on  the  right  to  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  conglomerate  result  of  a 
competitive  individualism  which  takes  no 
regard  for  the  rights  of  one's  neighlior? 

Wandering  in  these  streets  of  varied 
forms,  the  mind  is  entranced  by  the  eter¬ 
nally  chang¬ 
ing  color 
always  in 
m  a  rv clou s 
h  a  r  m  o  n  y  . 

Down  the 
great  central 
court  to  the 
left,  by  the 
fountains  on 

the  ICspla- 
nnde.  in  the 
maze  of  the 
Hurt  {cultur¬ 
al  and  the 
Gruphic  Arts 
Buildings, 
then  under 
the  graceful 
pergolas  to 
the  magnifi¬ 
cent  erec¬ 
tions  on  the 
Brid  g  e  o  f 
T  r  i  u  in  p  h  . 
the  colors 
change  and 
change  until 
t  h  e  w  h  o  I  e 
p  r  i  s  in  a  t  i  c 
s  p  e  c  t  r  u  m 
s  e  e  tn  s  t  o 
have  been 
c  x  h  a  listed 
twenty  times 
over — yet  never  a  repetition,  only  rest¬ 
ful  harmony. 

How  was  this  marvel  of  construction 
brought  about?  Why  three  miles  away  are 
a  thousand  ungraceful  shapes  piled  garishly 
together,  and  here  this  dream  of  perfec¬ 
tion?  The  answer  comes — it  is  but  the 
difference  in  systems.  One  represents 
human  effort  disastrously  expended  under 
individual  guidance  in  the  competitive  sys- 
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tern  which  takes  no  thought  of  neighbor. 
The  other  represents  organization  intended 
for  the  ln*st  enjoyment  of  all.  One  stands 
as  the  remnant  of  a  barbarism  handed  down 
through  the  centuries.  The  other  stands 
for  the  aspiration  of  the  hutiiau  mind  under 
the  unfolding  intelligence  of  ati  advancing 
civilization.  In  the  light  of  this  new  city 
the  old  seems  almost  as  much  of  an  an¬ 
achronism  as  the  walled  cilv  of  the  Middle 

Ages  with  its 
t  u r rets  and 
donjon  and 
drawbridge 
and  portcul¬ 
lis. 

How  was 
this  present 
marvel  con¬ 
st  met  e  d  ? 
Very  simply. 
The  men  of 
high  intelli¬ 
gence  whose 
liberality  is 
responsible 
for  this  ex¬ 
hibit  came 
together  and 
said:  "Let 
us  seek  out 
the  great 
artists  in 
architecture, 
in  sculpture, 

in  landscape, 
and  bring 
them  here 
to  Buffalo. 
Then  we  will 
ask  them  to 
work  out  in 
unison  a 
scheme, 
every  part  of 
which  shall  In-  in  |>erfect  harmony  with 
every  other  part;  shape,  environment,  dis¬ 
tance.  color,  shall  all  unite  in  one  great 
harmony. " 

The  Chinese  philosophers  have  derived 
from  their  four  thousand  years  of  study 
one  idea  of  heaven,  and  their  word  for  it  is 
HARMONY.  Through  all  their  highest 
philosophical  ideals  runs  this  one  word — 
harmony.  With  their  limited  economic 
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conditions  they  have  never  been  able  to  ex-  When  commerce  reuses  to  be  war,  when 
press  this  conception  in  material  form.  It  the  world  ceases  to  educate  its  best  brains 
has  been  left  for  this  richest  of  peoples  twice  for  the  destruction  which  is  meant  by  cora- 
to  make  expression  of  it  in  form  ami  color,  petition,  when  human  talent  shall  be  con- 
This,  then,  may  Ik?  taken  as  the  great  verted  to  its  highest  sphere  of  usefulness, 
central  idea  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi-  then  we  shall  have  the  sites  of  cities  selected 
tion — a  Prophecy  of  what  the  city  of  the  by  commissions  having  the  highest  good  of 
future  must  Ik* — a  l»eautiful  location  ar-  the  projMjscd  community  at  heart,  instead 
ranged,  first,  with  reference  to  its  landscape;  of  by  cornerers  and  peddlers  of  reul  estate, 
second,  with  reference  to  its  form  and  per-  Sanitary  advantage  will  be  considered 
feclion.  and.  next,  with  reference  to  satis-  in  a  scientific  way.  and  homes  and  factories 
fying  the  eye  in  its  blending  colors — all  will  be  outlined  with  reference  to  the  high- 
carefully  planned  and  worked  out  with  est  advantage  of  the  entire  community, 
reference  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  Harmony  throughout  all  will  be  sought, 
be  put.  instead  of  the  freaks  of  individuality. 
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MR.  DOOLEY  ON  THE  MIDWAY. 
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“  T  TOL*  ye  wanst,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  eannin'  iv  fruit  an’  how  lamp  chimhliei  la 
1  '*that  f’r  wan  man  that  goes  i«i  a  blowed.  I  know  a  frind  iv  mine  wint  to 
wurruld's  fair  to  see  how  boots  is  made,  th’  Cintinyal  in  Philydelphy  an’  I  os'  th* 
they 'sc  twinty  goes  to  see  th’  hootchy-  use  iv  his  leg*  thravelin’  fr'm  th’  display 
kootehy  an'  that’s  where  th’  wan  lands  iv  mohair  shawls  to  th’  man ny fact hry  iv 
lin'llv.  'Tis  so.  There  was  a  time.  Hin-  open-fare  watches.  An’  he  thought  he'd 
nissy,  whin  people  was  inthrested  in  th’  had  a  good  time.  He  cuddcn't  make  a 

- - - - watch,  lave  alone  buy  wan. 

annv  more  aflher  he'd  seen 
1  him  made  thin  whin  all  he 
\  ■Jl’ 1 1  knew  about  thim  was  serin’ 

'yt.  .  .  Wi\  i  thim  hangin’  in  th'  window  iv 

jff.  *0]-.  .  m  i  a  pawnshop.  *llow  ar-ro  they 

i  3  \  made?'  says  I.  ‘Well.’  says 

'  iy  1  III  P  T  JA  he. ‘wan  man  sets  at  a  machine 

]  I  III'  J  Hi  ma^cs  1,1  wheels,'  be 

■' 1  ™  I  an’  another  a 

w  |  jfl  A  *  machine  that  makes  th’  case. ’ 

111  . |  he  says,  ’an’  so  on.  an’  whin  nil 

th’  parts  ar-re  complete.’  he 

‘All’  there 

is  made,  is  it  f '  says  I.  'Well, 
A  BIT  OK  ALT  xCbnbkro.  I  know  a  more  gin'rally  un- 
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dhcrshtud  wav  in  makin'  a  watch  thin 
that.’  says  I.  ‘How's  that?'  says  he. 
•Whin  th'  man  that  owns  it  isn't  look¬ 
in'.'  I  says. 

*•  'Twns  so  at  Chicago.  They  showed 
me  a  printin’ -press,  an*  I  believed  thiin. 
They  pin  ted  out  rocks  an*  said  goold  was 
made  fr'm  thiin.  an'  I  niver  winked  an  eye. 
They  took  me  down  an'  faced  me  again 
th*  wondhers  iv  arts  an'  science  an'  com¬ 
merce  an*  human  ingenooity  an'  says:  'Be¬ 
hold.’  says  they,  ‘what  man  is  doin'  f'r 
himsilf.  Th'  pant  that  wunst  took  wan 


in  Ol'  Yienny. ’  I  says.  'Take  me,'  I  says, 
•to  th'  Midway.*  I  says,  ‘f'r  th*  gr-reat- 
est  wurruk  iv  human  ingenooity  is  human 
bein's  an’,*  I  sa_\s,  ‘they're  all  there,’  1 
says.  ‘Whin  that  machine  lams  to  blow 
*'Ich  vise  nix  vas  alius  bediten"  on  a  horn, 
an'  th'  other  wan  can  dance  to  th'  music 
iv  a  tom-tom.  I'll  come  back  an’  ask  if  I 
can’t  buy  thim  something.'  I  says.  'In  th’ 
manetime.*  says  I.  ‘  'tis,  ho!  f'r  th* 
Bthreets  iv  Cairo.'  I  says.  An'  1  wint. 
An'  so  goes  ivrybody. 

“  'Tis  no  wondher  that  my  clothes  is 
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man  eight  days  to  complete  is  now  hurled 

out  at  th'  rate  iv  a  thousan*  a  minyit  be 

yon  vast  machine.  ’  says  they.  ‘That  gr- 

reat  injine  over  there  is  thransformin'  th' 

hog  iv  commerce  into  th’  butther  iv  th* 

creamerv. '  they  savs.  ‘Come  an'  see  th’ 
•  •  • 

threshin'-machine  an'  th’  hydhraulic  pump 
an’  th'  steam -shovel. '  says  they,  'an'  have 
th'  time  iv  ye'er  life.'  they  says.  'No, ’ 
says  I.  *1  seen  enough  f'r  a  day  iv  pleas¬ 
ure.'  I  says,  'an'  now  I  think  I'll  back  up 
fr'm  th'  wondhers  iv  science  an'  lane  me 
fevered  brow  again  a  tower  iv  Pilsener  beer 


made  be  machinery.  Th’  on’y  wondher 
is  that  I  cau  get  thim  aft  her  they’re 
made.  Th'  printin' -press  isn't  wondherful. 
What's  wondherful  is  that  anny body  shud 
want  it  to  go  on  doin’  what  it  does.  Yc 
can't  dazzle  me  with  th'  cotton-gin  or  th’ 
snow-plow  or  th*  ice-machine  or  th'  inky- 
bator.  Says  I  to  th*  invintors  an'  th'  ma¬ 
chinists:  ‘Wurruk  away,'  I  says.  *at  forge 
an'  anvil.’  I  says.  ‘Wurruk  out  ye'er 
devices  iv  human  an’  almost  diabolical 
ingenooity,’  I  says.  ‘Hammer  away  in 
ye'er  overhalls  an*  show  what  mechanical 
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science  can  do,*  I  says,  'an*  bring  th*  fin¬ 
ished  pro-duct  to  me,’  I  says.  *If  'tis 
good  an*  I  have  th*  money.  I'll  buy  it.*  I 
says.  *  Ye’ll  find  me  at  th*  cool  table 
near  th*  dure,  an*  ye'll  recon ize  me  because 
1*11  have  me  finger  in  th*  air  signalin*  th* 
kellner,  *  says  I. 

“An*  there  ye  ar-rc.  There  ar-rc  no 
wondhers  iv  science,  or  if  there  ar-re  anny 
they're  too  wondherful  to  la*  undhershtud 
be  anny  wan  but  those  wurrukin’  at  thim 
f'r  two  dollars  a  day.  I  know  they  tell 
me  that  at  th’  Pan-American  show  in  th* 
city  iv  Buffalo  th'  iliethric  light  is  made  be 
King'ra  Falls.  Between  you  an*  me.  1 1  in  - 


see  Niag'ra  Falls,  but  I  don't  like  to  think 
iv  it  as  a  lamp- lighter  tearin’  round  with 
a  laddher  an*  a  little  torch.  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  in  makin*  light  iv  th*  falls.  Ye 
heerd  th*  joke.  *Tis  mine,  llinnissy. 
Others  made  it  befure  me,  but  I  mudc  it 
las*.  Th*  las*  man  that  makes  a  joke  owns 
it.  That’s  why  me  frind.  Chancy  Depoo, 
is  such  a  humorist. 

“An*  1  don't  care  how  th*  lights  ar-re 
made  annyhow,  whether  be  th*  wather 
that  r-runs  over  th’  falls  or  l»e  a  man  with 
a  monkey-wrench  in  a  power-house.  What 
I'd  like  to  sec  is  th'  light  whin  it's  made. 
Hogan  seen  it,  an*  he  says  it  makes  th’  moon 
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niasy,  I  don't  l*elievc  wan  wurrud  iv  it.  It 
don’t  stand  to  reason.  What  goes  over 
thim  falls?  Wather.  An’  how  in  th* 
wurruld  can  wather  make  lights?  Now,  if 
’twas  karoseue!  But  it's  wather  that  in 
more  civilized  communities  they  put  th* 
lights  out  with.  But  they  tell  ye  they’ve 
harnessed  th’  falls  to  light  th*  fair  an* 
iv’ry  ton  iv  wather  that  goes  roarin'  down 
that  catarack  an*  pours  through  th*  rapids 
between  miles  iv  smilin'  hotels  to  th*  sea. 
projooccs  wan  oom  iv  ilicthricitv.  An 
oom.  llinnissy,  is  about  th*  equivalent  iv  a 
quart  iv  th*  ilicthrical  flood.  Does  that 
sound  right?  No.  faith,  it  don't.  I  niver 


look  like  a  dark  hint  hern.  They  speak  iv 
tli*  sun  in  Buffalo  th*  way  a  motonnan  on 
a  trolley  line  wud  sh|>cak  iv  a  horse-car. 
‘Th*  sun  is  settin*  earlier.'  says  he  to  Con¬ 
nors.  th'  thruckman  that  was  towin'  him. 
‘Since  th*  fair  begun.*  soys  Connors,  ‘it 
hasn't  showed  afther  eight  o'clock.  We 
seldom  hear  iv  it  nowadays.  We  set  our 
clinks  be  th*  risin'  an'  settin*  iv  th* 
lights.'  Siv’rul  |H-ople  spoke  to  Hogan 
about  th*  lights.  He  says  he  thought  Con¬ 
nors  made  thim  be  th*  way  he  tulked.  but 
he  come  to  th*  con-clusion  that  all  his 
friuds  had  liut  thim  to  th*  fair  an* 
wud  take  thim  home  whin  'twas  over 
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an’  put  tliiin  up  in  th '  bark  parlor.*'  winl  ih*  nex’  day.  *  Tis  a  gr-reat  iddy- 
"Hogan  lias  been  I  In*  re,  has  he?*’  rational  exhibit.*  says  she.  ‘I'm  inthrested 

"Faith,  he  has.  He  seen  it  all.  He  in  th*  study  iv  pidigoogv.*  ‘Mary,*  says 
winl  down  there  las'  week,  an’  says  he  I.  *  what's  that?'  I  says.  *  ’Tis  th*  science 
before  he  left:  *A  man. *  he  says,  ‘must  iv  (cachin', '  the  says,  ’an'  I  hear  they've 
keep  abreast  iv  th'  times.*  lie  says.  *an‘  a  gr-rand  pidigoogical  exhibit  there.' 
lam  what  mechanical  science  i- doin'  f'r  th’  she  says.  ‘I'm  takin'  along  me  note-book 
wurrold.'  he  says.  So  he  put  his  year's  an*  I  will  pick  up  what  bets  Pet/aloot/i.  th' 
earnin's  in  his  vest-pocket  an'  started  f'r  gr-reat  leader  iv  our  pro-fission,  has  over- 
BulTalo.  Martin  Casey's  daughter,  th'  looked, ’  she  says.  She's  a  smart  girl.  She 
school-teacher,  th*  wan  that  wears  th*  si>ec8.  knows  hardly  a  wurrud  that  ve  d  undlier- 
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Hioni&sy. 
says  I.  #! 


shtand, 

•Well.* 
hope  ‘twill  make 
a  belt  her  third- 
grade  teacher  iv 
I  says.  “Hut 
ve  miss  Pet  sa¬ 
wn  ndher 
Indy an 
village  Ik.-  ehan-t.  ’ 
says  I.  ‘don't 
lie  worrid.'  I 


says. 


A  little 


knowledge  iv 
th’  800a  an' 
th*  Arrvpa- 
hooa  an’  their 
habits.  *  I  says. 

•is  not  a  bad 
thing  f'r  anny 
wan  that  has 
to  lorn  Chica¬ 
go  childher. ' 

I  says. 

••Hogan 

come  back  yis-  «**»»«■  tatio*  is  ih 

icrday  an-  he  sat  in  this  very  chair  an' 
10I'  me  bInhii  it.  ‘How  was  th'  arts  an' 
sciences?'  says  I.  'Fine.'  says  he.  'I  tell 
ye  th'  wurruld  is  niakin'  gr-reat  pro  gress. 
An'  th’  Midway !  Well.don'l  say  a  wurrud.' 
•Did  yc  go  to  th'  Airariroolrh«*oral  Build- 


in'?’  says  I . 
'Well,  no,*  he 
says.  'I  missed 
that.  Connors  was 
goin"  to  take  me 
there  whin  we 
come  fr’rn  th'  bull- 
tight.  but  I  got  so 
i  nth  rested  in  th' 
othruggle  between 
man  an'  la-ast,’ 
he  says,  ‘an’ 
time  llew  so  fast 
that  Ik*  th'  time 
I  got  away  th’ 
punkius  had 
gone  to  bed  an' 
th'  agaricool- 
rhooral  show 
was  closed.'  he 
says.  But  'tis 
a  tine  buildin’ 
on  th*  outside, 
an’  th'  lights  Is 
w  ondherful. 
Connors  says 
there's  twintv  million  candle-  |>ower  iv  lights 
on  that  buildin'  alone  an*  he  knows  fr  ’twas 
him  got  Niag'ra  Falls  to  do  it."  he  says. 
‘They  was  a  line  show  iv  machinery?*  says  I. 
•They  say  they  hasn’t  been  such  a  fine 
show  iv  machinery  since  th’  shovel  was  in- 
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vinted,'  says  he.  *1  was  on  me  way  there 
whin  I  thought  I'd  take  a  look  in  on  th’ 
Sthreets  iv  Cairo,  an'  who  d’ye  think  I  see 
there?  Ye'll  niver  guess.  Well,  *twas 
little  Ahmed  ah  Mamed.  Ye  raymimber 
th'  small  naygur  that  dhrove  th’  roan  don¬ 
key  whin  we  had  a  fair?  Yes,  sir.  he  was 
there  an'  he  showed  me  th'  whole  thing. 
Not  a  wurrud.  mind  ye.  to  anny  iv  me 
fnm'ly.  So  whin  I  come  hack  to  see  th' 
machinery,  th'  dure  was  locked,  an'  I  had 
to  catch  th'  las'  ear.  Oh.  hut  *tis  a  hand¬ 
some  build- 
in'.  Connors 
tells  me  th ' 

lights - ’ 

'Niver  miud 
that.'  says  I. 

‘How  about 
th*  .mines, 
th'  commer¬ 
cial  display, 
t  h  g  o  o  d 
o  1 '  stacks 
i  v  canned 
stamps  an'  ol* 

•  I  oc  v  m  i  n  ts 
that  th'  Unit¬ 
ed  States  gov- 
ermint  is 
thrvin'  to  en 
lighten  th' 
likes  iv  ye 
with?  Did 
vent  sect  him?’ 

•  I  meant  to. ' 
gays  he.  *1 
was  on  me 
way  fr'm  a 
jug  iv  malt 
in  an  Ol'  Her¬ 
man  Village 

where  there's  a  fellow  plays  a  picoloo  in  a 

way  to  make  th'  man  that  made  it  like  it.  an' 

I  intituled  to  have  a  look  at  all  thim  what- 

d'ye-may-call-ims  whin  a  la-ad  with  a  mig- 

a phone  says  right  in  me  ear:  ''I  mean  you. 

This  way.  please.  Kaymiml>cr  ye  may 

niver  have  another  chanst.  Thev'se  no 

• 

delay  an'  no  waitin'."  An*  savs  I  to  me- 
silf:  “He  knows  me.  Connors  tol'  him 
how  I  stand  at  home.  I  cau't  ray  fuse  th' 
honor."  An'  I  wint  in.  An*  here  I  am.* 
‘Ye  inns'  be  nn  intillechool  jint  lie  this 
time.*  I  savs.  *1  know  more  thin  I  did.' 


says  he,  ‘an*  thim  lights  iv  Connors' - ’ 

•Did  ye  see  Mary  Casey?’  says  I.  *1  did.* 
says  he.  ‘Where?*  says  I.  'On  a  camel,' 
says  he.  'Was  she  with  Petzalootzi?’  says 
I.  ‘With  who?’  says  he.  ‘With  Petza¬ 
lootzi.  th*  gr-reat  master  iv  th’  science 
iv  pidigoogy.’  says  I.  ‘No.’  says  he. 
‘I  think  his  name  is  Flannigan.  He  used 
to  wurruk  f'r  th'  Mitchigan  Cinthral. ' 
says  lie. 

“An*  there  ye  ar-re  again.  Hinnissy.  Ye 
can  believe  me  or  not.  but  they're  all 

alike,  man. 
woman  or 
hild.  If  I 
iver  give  a 
w  u  r  r  u  I  d  ’  9 
fair,  they 
won't  be 
m  11  c h  to  it 
but  th'  Mid¬ 
way.  T  h  ’ 
p  r  i n  c i pal 
b  u  i  1  d  i  n  ’  s 
will  be  occy* 
pied  be  th' 
Sthreets  iv 
Cairo,  th'  In- 
dyan  village, 
th’  shoot-til'- 
shoots,  th' 
loop-th'- 
loops  an' 
similar  ex¬ 
hibits  iv  what 
man  is  doin' 
not  f'r  man¬ 
kind  but  f'r 
h  i  m  s  i  I  f  . 
They’ll  all  be 
in  th’  main 
sthreet.  an' 

they’ll  be  bands  playin'  an'  tom-toms 
treatin'  an'  Egyptian  girls  dancin'  an’  In¬ 
dians  howlin'  an*  men  hootin'  through 
migaphones  fr'm  th*  minyit  ye  hand  ye'er 
ticket  to  th'  chopper  at  th'  big  gate.  An’ 
away  over  in  a  corner  iv  th'  gr- round  in  a 
buildin'  as  small  an'  obscure  as  Alice  Hen- 
bolt's  grave,  wheie  no  mail'd  find  it  onlcss 
they  thripped  over  it  on  their  way  to  th' 
merry-go-round.  I’d  put  all  th'  arts  an' 
sciences  I  cud  pack  into  it  an’  lave  th' 
r-rest  outside  where  they  cud  wurruk.  F’r 
a  wurruld’s  fair  is  no  rollin’-mills.  If  it 
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will  ye’d  be  paid  f'r  goin*  there.  'Tis 
not  th’  rollin'-milla  an'  'tin  not  a  school  or 
n  machine-shop  or  a  grocery-store.  'Tis  a 
big  circus  with  nmiiny  ring*.  An’  that’* 
what  it  ought  to  Ik-.” 


CAIRO  TYPES. 


“Why  do  they  get  thim  upl"  asked  Mr. 
Ilinnimy. 

“They  get  thim  up  f'r  th'  advancement 
iv  thought  an'  th'  gate  receipts. "  said  Mr. 
Dooley.  “But  they’re  run  f‘r  a  good  time 
an’  a  deffyeit. 

“They  tell  me  th’  wan  we  had  give  an 
im|ietUH.  whaliver  that  is.  to  archytecture 
that  it  hasn't  ray  covered  fr'm  vet.  Af- 
ther  th'  fair,  ivrybody  that  was  unny- 
l*ody  had  to  go  to  live  in  a  Greek 
temple  with  an  Kyetalian  roof  an'  bay-win¬ 
dows.  But  thim  that  wasn't  annyl*ody  has 
f'rgot  all  about  th*  wooden  island  an'  th' 
f'oovf  iv  Honor,  an’  whin  ye  sav  annything 
to  thim  alMiut  th*  fair,  they  say:  ‘D'ye 
raymimlwr  th’  night  I  see  ye  on  th*  Mid¬ 
way!  Oh.  my!'  “ 

“D'ye  think.  Mr.  Dooley,  they  do  a 
city  anny  good?"  usked  the  practical  Mr. 
Hinnissy. 

“They  may  not  do  th'  city  anny  good, 
but  they're  good  f'r  th'  people  in  it."  said 
Mr.  Dooley. 

“An*  they  do  th'  city  good  in  wan  wav. 
If  a  city  has  wan  fair,  it  niver  has  to 
have  another." 
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SOME  NOVELTIES  AT  Bl'FFALO  FAIR. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

THE  Exposition  at  Buffalo.  like  that  at  glows  with  the  promise  of  things  to  be. 

Chicago,  and  at  Paris  and  other  Here  are  the  products  of  the  industry  and 
places,  is  in  a  measure  prophetic,  or —  invention  of  many  peoples;  we  should  find 
what  is  perhaps  the  same  thing — opti-  them  in  the  places  whence  they  came,  were 
mistic.  It  shows  us  what  is.  of  course,  to  we  to  seek  them  there,  but  wc  should  not 
begin  with;  but  in  addition  to  that  it  find  them  there  as  they  appear  here.  Here. 
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in  the  lovely  Tower  of  Electricity,  domi¬ 
nating  the  entire  vast  expanse  of  the  in- 
closure.  ami  unifying,  ns  it  does,  all  the 
subordinate  structures  into  a  single  thought 
of  mutual  association  and  energy.  This 
Tower,  too,  lnung  dedicated  to  light,  which 
is.  spiritually  interpreted,  the  genius  of 
our  age.  indicates  that  all  Americans  shall 
Ik*  one  in  virtue  of  the  inevitable  influence 
of  the  understanding,  that  enlightened 
economic  ]K*rccption  which  lights  the  way 
for  the  warmth  and  substance  of  mutual 
affection  ami  trust.  The  Tower  of  Light 
is  the  tower  of  |K*ace  and  good  will,  whose 
turrets  already  appear  above  t.  e  horizons 
of  the  future.  Science,  discovery  and 


all  the  dross,  the  su|M*rfluities.  the  mis¬ 
takes.  are  left  out ;  the  pure,  effective  resi¬ 
due  alone  remains.  Here.  too.  are  the 
order  and  logic  of  arrangement  which  we 
do  not  yet  discover  in  every-day  condi¬ 
tions;  the  reasoning  mind  of  man  prevails 
in  every  detail,  ami  organizes  all  things, 
as  the  frame  of  man  himself  is  organized. 
This  is  prophecy  and  optimism,  for  the 
time  will  surely  come  when  heaven's  first 
law  will  rule  our  daily  lives  and  deeds,  ami 
the  world  we  live  in  will  be  like  noble 
words  set  to  a  mighty  music.  All  the 
world  will  then  Ik*  an  Exposition — an 
exposition  of  the  intelligence  and  magna¬ 
nimity  of  mankind  made  visible.  What  we 
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effect  now  on  a  small  scale  we  shall  ac¬ 
complish  then  on  the  scale  universal,  and 
not  so  much  bv  painful  study  as  spontane¬ 
ously.  Our  environment  will  Ik*  harmo¬ 
niously  disposed,  because  we  ourselves  shall 
be  at  one  in  heart  and  spirit. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  all  expositions;  but 
the  Pan-American  has  likewise  an  idea  all 
its  own.  new  and  stimulating — the  idea  of 
a  united  Western  continent.  This  idea 
you  see  syml»olized  and  expounded  every¬ 
where.  It  flutters  from  every  gable  and 
pinnacle  in  the  tricolored  flag,  with  its 
stars  of  north  and  south,  and  its  red.  white 
and  blue;  and  it  is  embodied  in  every 
building  and  exhibit.  It  rises  heavenward 


industry  nre  the  great,  immortal  demo¬ 
crats.  whose  teaching  shall  wipe  out  polit¬ 
ical  boundaries,  and  heal  national  jealous¬ 
ies.  and  sweep  hitherto  hostile  units  into 
the  great  current  of  a  commonweal.  Mon- 
archs  and  oligarchies  cannot  prevail  against 
them,  for  they  find  a  place  for  every  man 
and  bring  him  to  it  in  freedom  ami  self- 
respect.  We  shall  have  all  America  united; 
and  what  America  Incomes  is  the  proto- 
ty l*e  of  what  the  world  must  l>e. 

Pan- America  is  the  fundamental  novelty 
at  Buffalo;  but  there  arc  numberless  subor¬ 
dinate  ones  erected  upon  that  foundation. 
The  schemes  of  architecture  ami  of  coloring 
have  something  fresh  and  unprecedented 
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to  say  to  us.  They  have  been  studied  out 
by  artists  of  brains  and  imagination,  and 
many  of  the  results  arc  almost  too  esoteric 
to  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  ordinary 
passer-by.  Color  is  the  music  of  the  eye, 
and  is  used  here  to  indicate  the  same  kind 
of  ideas  which  music  inculcates.  There 
is  the  heavy  richness  of  the  elemental,  and 
the  airy  splendor  of  the  elemental  subli¬ 
mated  by  the  intelligence  of  man.  Gold  in 
the  ore,  the  diamond  in  its  matrix,  cotton 
and  wool  in  the  Held  and  pasture,  appear 
dim  and  opatpie  and  rude;  but  how  they 
shine  and  sparkle  and  glow  and  assume 


we  yearn  to  receive  them,  and  who  wisely 
withholds  the  full  revelation  and  endow¬ 
ment  until  her  child  is  fully  prepared  to 
make  wise  use  of  them — in  the  struggle 
of  these  noble  figures  in  the  grip  of  circum¬ 
stance  you  may,  if  you  will,  recognize  a 
hint  of  this  beneficent  war  of  the  Titan, 
still  in  his  swaddling-clothes,  but  with  the 
light  of  a  heroic  future  breaking  over  his 
features.  His  seeming  antagonist  is  in  the 
deeper  sense  his  most  tender  and  inspiring 
friend,  who  wrestles  with  him  as  the  angel 
wrestled  with  Jacob  from  the  going-down 
to  the  uprising  of  the  sun,  but  who  gave 
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splendor  when  gemsmith  and  goldsmith 
and  dyer  and  weaver  have  had  their  day 
with  them  !  This  you  may  read,  if  you  will, 
in  the  tints  of  the  buildings  which  sur¬ 
round  that  matchless  area  in  which  the  blue 
lagoons  gleam  and  fountains  gush  and  mur¬ 
mur.  And  the  immortal  war  of  man  with 
nature — that  which  we  call  war.  though 
in  truth  it  is  the  path  toward  peace,  toward 
the  at-one-ment  of  man  with  his  surround¬ 
ings.  his  discovery  of  his  unity  with  his 
environment,  his  slow  but  sure  initiation 
int«)  the  loving  secrets  of  the  great  Mother, 
who  yearns  to  impart  her  gifts  more  than 


him  tin*  blessing  at  last,  and  whose  very 
opposition  but  strung  the  other's  sinew* 
ami  hardened  his  muscles  for  the  victory. 
Yonder,  on  the  very  tipmost  pinnacle  of 
the  Tower,  hovers  the  golden  Goddess  of 
Light,  with  the  gift  in  her  uplifted  hand  ! 

In  the  forms  and  composition  of  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  are  to  l>e  detected  other  hints, 
breaking  at  times  into  almost  open  speech. 
Technically  it  is  a  liberal  rendering  of  the 
Spanish  Renaissance ;  but  it  symbolizes  our 
welcome  to  the  genius  of  the  Latins  to 
mingle  their  strain  with  the  genius  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  problem  of  an  Ameri- 
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can  architecture  has  never  yet  l»een  fully 
solved ;  but  the  full  American  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  man — I  he  sum  of  all  races, 
the  union  of  all  forms  of  talent  and  gift. 
As  he  is.  so  must  his  habitation  he:  not  a 
crude  and  unprecedented  novelty,  hut  a 
gracious  meeting  and  mingling  of  the  Ix-st 
and  purest  of  all  foregoing  types;  yet. 
withal,  that  very  mingling  is  a  greater 
novelty  than  any  other,  ami  establishes  for 
the  elements  that  compose  it  a  fresh  and 
mighty  individuality.  So.  in  man  is  com- 
prised  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  animals; 
hut  man,  rising  above  all  the  rest,  is  him¬ 
self  still  more  than  he  is  cousin  to  any 
other. 


eye  takes  in  at  one  glance  every  principal 
feature  of  the  Exposition.  All  the  vast 
buildings  meet  and  face  one  another  across 
the  wide  expanse  of  this  stu]>endous  Court 
of  Fountains,  which  exposes  its  level  acres 
to  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  northern 
Empire  State.  The  shaft  of  the  Electric 
Tower,  at  the  further  extremity  of  this 
interminable  space,  assumes  a  magical  as¬ 
pect.  as  if  it  had  been  summoned  forth  by 
the  genius  of  our  united  people,  and  might 
fade  away  at  evening  like  the  western 
clouds  that  adorn  with  their  splendor  the 
setting  sun.  The  light  and  shadow  play 
over  it.  and  it  makes  a  tender  nuptial 
with  the  sky  and  seems  to  palpitate  with 
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Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether,  in 
absolute  architectural  value,  the  buildings 
of  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  with  their  chang¬ 
ing  tints,  are  or  are  not  superior  to  the 
white  creations  of  the  Chicago  Fair.  We 
may  array  the  testimony  of  Egypt.  India. 
Japan.  Venice,  against  the  snowy  simplic¬ 
ity  of  the  Acro|H»lis  at  Athens.  But.  be 
that  discussion  brought  to  what  issue  it 
may.  there  can  be  little  doubt.  I  think, 
that  in  point  of  arrangement  or  disposition 
the  buildings  at  Buffalo  enjoy  a  manifest 
advantage.  Standing  on  the  Triumphal 
Bridge,  at  the  lower  entrance  of  the  grounds, 
bet  ween  the  four  superb  towers,  or  pillars, 
surmounted  each  by  its  uprearing  steed 
with  the  signaling  figure  on  its  back,  the 


beautiful  life.  It  is  difficult  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  this  ordered  marshaling 
of  the  component  elements  of  the  picture; 
it  enters  the  mind  and  memory  ns  a  whole, 
und  maintains  its  place  there  without  effort. 
And  though,  in  the  process  of  exploration, 
we  may  pace  many  a  league,  and  go  home 
foot  weary  at  last,  yet  we  altogether  miss 
that  most  wearisome  form  of  weariness 
which  consists  in  losing  our  sense  of  locality 
ami  direction,  ami  wandering  hopeless,  ns 
we  too  often  did  at  Chicago,  of  ever  com¬ 
prehending  where  we  were  or  where  we 
wanted  to  l»e.  Moreover,  when  fatigue 
overtakes  us.  we  can  at  any  moment  find 
rest  and  variety  of  impression;  we  may 
turn  from  the  accumulations  of  industry 
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and  ingenuity  to  the  old,  immortal  re¬ 
freshment  of  natural  l>eauty.  One  of 
the  leading  novelties  of  this  Exposition 
is  the  great  number  of  trees  which  re¬ 
lieve  the  eye  at  every  point.  At  tin- 
sides  of  the  Esplanade  are  Sunken  (Jar 
dens,  lined  with  trees, beneath  which 
hospitable  benches  invite  us  to  rest 
and  listen  to  the  fountain  music. 

Some  of  these  inclosed  waters  are 
surrounded  with  reeds  and  other 
tall  grasses,  and  on  their  bosom  float 
water-lilies.  Love-making  is  no 
new  thing  in  the  world,  fortunately  ; 
but  it  is  far  from  common  that  so 
many  ideal  spots  for  making  it  should 
be  provided  as  may  l*e  found  here.  The 
lovely  statues  of  gods  ami  goddesses  look 
down  approvingly  upon  the  youth  and 
maiden,  and  the  murmur  of  the  falling 
waters  fills  the  intervals  of  their  speech. 
In  the  vast  ness,  the  great  crowd  pass*  *  them 
by,  and  notes  them  not.  From  afar,  yet 
always  near  enough,  the  strains  of  human 
music  are  wafted  to  their  ears;  you  can 
find  no  nook  here  so  remote  but  the  throb 
of  melody  will  search  it  out.  if  you  listen. 
Surely  good  fortune  should  attend  the  mar¬ 
riages  which  find  their  lieginnings  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  propitious. 

Of  the  subsidiary  novelties,  the  fountain 
which  bursts  forth  from  the  base  of  the 
Electric  Tower  is  the  most  striking.  The 
Tower  itself  must  be  near  four  hundred 


feet  in  height;  for  half  its  height  upward 
it  is  four-square,  thence  diminishing  stage 
by  stage,  in  pillared  intervals,  to  the  pin¬ 
nacle  and  the  goddess  at  the  summit.  The 
lower  half  has  a  broad  panel  of  Niagara 
green  (a  hue  which  we  find  often  repeated 
throughout  the  Exposition)  extending 
down  its  center;  but  this  is  interrupted  at 
a  height  of  about  seventy  feet  from  the 
Imse  by  an  exquisite  pillared  colonnade, 
which  curve*  forward  like  inviting  arms, 
each  arm  terminating  in  a  sculptured  pa¬ 
vilion.  In  the  center  of  this  arcade,  and 
out  of  a  green  niche  in  the  body  of  the 
Tower,  gushes  forth  in  a  huge  turmoil  of 
snow-white  foam  an  endless  volume  of 
water,  and  it  falls  in  glorious  cascades  over 
the  terraces  that  lead  downward  to  the 
basin.  A  sort  of  miracle  seems  to  have 
been  accomplished,  as  when  Moses 
smote  the  rock  for  the  thirsty 
Israelites.  This  everlasting  out- 
gush  redeems  with  its  freshness 
and  exuberance  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  weariness  of  the  dis¬ 
tances.  From  every  point  of  view 
it  is  visible,  and  the  soft  thunder 
of  its  down- tumbling  rejoices  the 
soul.  It  reminds  us  of  the  pro¬ 
pinquity  of  Niagara  itself,  and 
makes  the  stable  architecture  of 
it*  environment  vibrate  with  liv¬ 
ing  energy.  Often  and  often  do 
we  return  to  it.  and  always  with  a  new 
perception  of  felicity  and  power. 

On  the  right,  diagonally  lichind  the 
Tower,  rise  the  walls  of  the  Stadium, 
mother  innovation ;  itisasortof  gigan- 
tic  son  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
with  its  hat  off.  It  recalls  a  Greek 
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original.  Mirh  us  the  athletes.  physical  ami 
intellectual.  were  wont  lo  nuvi  in  when 
Unrw  was  glorious,  to  struggle  for  the  ir»«  n 
of  honor.  Hut  I  doubt  whether  (inw  or 
Home  ever  built  a  circus  so  gigantic  an 
this.  The  running-track  coven  u  circuit 
of  ni|uartcrof  u  mile:  ami  the  entire  struct¬ 
ure  cannot  he  less  than  nine  hundred  fc-t 
in  diameter.  From  the  ground,  slanting 
lock  ward  and  upward,  tier  alaive  tier.  rise 
the  circling  lienchcs.  renting  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  |K-rson».  without  account  of  what  the 
floor-space  might  acconiiniHlatc.  Hut  the 
floor,  of  course,  is  the  green  turf,  and  the 
roof  is  the  hluc  sky.  and  it  would  hard!) 
be  possible  to  swing  a  canvas  vast  enough 
to  screen  the  interior  from  the  sun.  as  was 
done  of  old  in  the  Coliseum.  Hut  w  list  a  noble 
B|iectnele  must  Ik-  this  stu|icnd"us  sweep 
of  Ix-richcs  filled  with  a  population  of  >|-  <■ 
tutors,  with  their  movement,  their  .  olor  and 
their  uproar  of  multitudinous 
voices !  What  sight  magnificent 
enough  to  corre*|Mind  with  such 
a  gathering  could  lie  devised  f 
Some  greater  Harnum.  with  the 
humbug  left  out.  some  mightier 
Nero,  with  the  inhumanity 
purged  away,  some  nobler  Per¬ 
icles.  with  a  world  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  would  be  needed  for  such 
an  enterprise.  Indeed,  the  time 
is  hardly  yet  come  when  we  can 
put  this  Stadium  to  a  fitting 


use:  but.  like  the  rest  of 
the  conception  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  in  its  prophetic 
aspect.  Here  should  meet 
in  fraternal  rivalry  the  com- 
petitors  of  u  continent,  in 
an  emulation  and  a  splen¬ 
dor  la-fitting  their  re¬ 
sources  mid  attainments. 

Beyond  a  certain  ad¬ 
vance  in  electrical  inven¬ 
tions  ami  applications,  re¬ 
alized  during  the  IhsI  few 
years,  there  is  little  that 
is  actually  new  among  the 
various  things  ami  proc¬ 
esses  shown  in  the  Ex¬ 
position  buildings  at  Buf¬ 
falo;  we  see  here  what  we 
«w  at  Chicago,  though  the 
arrangement  is  »u|icrior 
and  the  selection  of  exhibits  mole  care¬ 
ful  mid  reticent.  In  completeness,  the 
I'nited  States  Building  stands  first,  and  it 
ought  to  Iw  made  |*ermancni.  for  it  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  a  lilwrnl  education  offered 
to  the  eye:  months  might  well  1k-  spent 
in  studying  this  collection  alone.  To  this 
unimaginable  affluence  of  resource  and 
achievement  have  we  arrived  since  the  time. 
Ics*  than  three  centuries  ago.  when  thesad- 
garlwd  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Hock, 
or  the  Cavaliers  made  harbor  at  Jamestown. 
Hut  there,  and  the  other  exhibits.  I  must 
leave  to  other  ja-ns;  it  comes  within  my 
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scope  only  to  mention  tlu*  Acetylene  Build¬ 
ing,  which,  us  evening  comes  on.  shines 
and  twinkles  all  over  with  a  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  the  Kdison  in¬ 
candescent  light  itself,  and  making  the 
latter  look  orange  by  contrast.  It  is  an 
appurtenance  more  exactly  of  the  Midway 
exhibitions  than  of  the  Exposition  proper. 
Nor  will  I  linger  over  the  Life-Saving  ex¬ 
hibition  on  the  lake  shore  at  the  extreme 
southern  limit  of  the  grounds;  it  is  thrill- 
ingly  interesting,  but  it  belongs  in  a  class 
by  itself.  We  must  spend  our  remaining 
time  in  the  Midway,  which  contains  many 
novelties,  in  addition  to  the  old  Midway 
flavor  and  character  with  which  we  became 


most  compelled  to  stay  there;  whereas  here 
you  may  pass  out  ami  in  so  readily  that 
your  stay  is  dependent  on  the  whim  of  the 
moment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  whim  is 
likely  to  be  in  favor  of  remaining.  The 
concessionaires,  us  we  are  constrained  for 
lack  of  a  better  name  to  call  them,  have 
studied  their  part  diligently  during  the  past 
eight  years,  and  show  the  effect  in  the 
quality  and  inventiveness  of  their  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  Cairo  Street  is.  of  course, 
nearly  unaltered;  it  originally  contained 
all  that  could  be  brought  from  the  East 
except  the  buildings  t hem-elves,  which  were 
represented.  At  this  Exposition  it  is  an 
exotic,  a  guest,  invited  on  account  of  its 
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so  fondly  familiar  at  Chicago.  Man's 
works  are  shown  in  the  Exposition,  but  man 
himself  occupies  the  Midway  in  all  his  va¬ 
rieties.  and  the  wonder  and  faseinution  of 
him  still  surpa-ses  in  its  own  way  anything 
that  he  is  able  to  produce. 

The  Midway,  instead  of  stretching  away 
into  a  region  apart,  as  at  Chicago,  winds 
itself  round  two  sides  of  the  Buffalo  Expo- 
sition.  and  is  immediately  accessible  from 
many  points  of  the  Exposition  grounds. 
This  would  seem  to  promise  a  larger  attend¬ 
ance;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  make 
it  a  less  constant  quantity;  for  at  Chicago, 
once  you  got  to  the  Midway,  you  felt  al- 


inimitable  charm  ;  with  Pan-America  it 
has  no  organic  connection.  Here  are  the 
camels,  and  the  elephant,  and  the  Bed¬ 
ouins.  and  the  dancing  girls,  as  we  know 
them  of  old;  at  least  two  charming  Fati¬ 
mas.  more  beautiful  than  ever;  and  the 
liooths  with  their  glittering  and  glowing 
display.  Here  rise  once  more  the  minarets; 
and  the  mesherabie  still  decorate  the 
crablied  house-fronts.  And  yet  I  cannot 
say  that  Cairo  Street  seems  to  me  as  fas¬ 
cinating  as  it  did  years  ago;  perhaps  the 
difference  may  be  that  we  have  become 
mutually  accustomed  to  each  other,  and  the 
jiower  to  produce  charm  and  the  suscepti- 
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bilily  to  it  have  both  diminished.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  should  find  it  hard  to  put  my 
finger  on  any  specific  deficiency:  and  on 
the  oilier  hand  ihere  are  undoubtedly  some 
improvements.  But  we  seek  novelty,  and 
let  us  therefore  make  the  Trip  to  the  Moon. 

Renders  of  Thk  Cosuopoi.itas.  to  In¬ 
sure.  recently  made  this  trip  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Mr.  Wells;  ami  1  suspect  that  our 
present  cutcrtaiucr  may  have  been  present 
on  that  occasion;  at  all  events,  there  arc 
several  minor  features  in  what  he  shows  us 
which  confirm  Mr.  Wells'  report.  I  noticed 
a  mooncalf  lurking  clumsily  amidst  the 
rocks;  uml  the  vegetation  is  of  the  fungous 
order;  while  the  Selenite*  themselves  have 
the  spiked 
head  -  d  resa 
which  t  h  e 
former  ex¬ 
plorer  de- 
scri  lies,  ami 
something 
retie  in  bling 
their  twitter¬ 
ing  speech. 

These  creat¬ 
ure*.  too. 
h  ubituully 
dwell  in  vast 
caverns  be¬ 
neath  t  h  r 
planet's  sur¬ 
face.  Hut  if 
we  find  de¬ 
tail*  similar 
to  those  por- 
t rayed  by 
Mr.  Wells, 
what  else 

should  we  expect? — unless  we  accuse  him 
of  inaccuracy !  The  procedure  is  a*  fol¬ 
lows: — 

The  prospective  voyagers  take  their  scats 
in  a  darkened  auditorium,  where  the  guide 
expresses  to  them  in  pregnant  phrav-s  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  adventure  on 
which  they  are  emliarking.  Then,  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  in  a  starlit  sky.  the 
aerial  ship  in  which  the  voyage  is  to  lie 
made  is  seen  descending  earthward.  It 
passes  out  of  sight;  and  the  inex|>erienced 
suppose  that  now  the  scene  will  change, 
and  that  we.  remaining  in  our  scats,  will 
lie  carried  in  imagination  only  through  the 


various  chapters  of  the  journey.  But  the 
order  given  is,  "Leave  your  seats  and  fol¬ 
low  me!" 

Out  we  troop  accordingly,  in  the  glim¬ 
mering  dusk,  and  pass  through  a  passage 
and  over  a  gangway  to  other  seats  on  the 
deck  of  the  aerial  ship  itself.  Yes.  verily, 
there  we  sit,  while  the  marvelous  vessel 
waves  its  wings,  nuil  far.  far  below  us. 
with  its  electric  lights  shining,  lies  the 
terrestrial  city  of  Buffalo.  The  broad,  bat¬ 
like  wings  wave  more  powerfully,  till  at 
length  we  seem  to  leave  onr  earthly  moor¬ 
ings  and  to  sail  steadily  but  swiftly 
through  the  depths  of  infinite  Space.  In  a 
few  moments  we  find  ourselves  passing 

through  a 
thunder¬ 
cloud.  and 
the  lightning 
flashes  round 
us.  and  the 
thunder  rolls, 
tho  wind 
howls,  and 
the  s  h  i  p 
sways  i n 
it.  But  our 
speed  is  inl¬ 
ine  n  sc.  nnd 
•nun  we  have 
risen  above 
the  clouds, 
and  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  be¬ 
neath  us,  is 
revealed  an¬ 
other  planet 
— a  c  t  u  a  1 1  y 
the 


herself!  We  descend 
few  moment*,  with  a 
come  to  anchor  on  its 
comes  to  discinlinrk. 

Well,  hen-  we  an-  jiositively  treading  on 
the  rugged  surface  of  I.una.  and.  amidst 
strange  vegetation  and  unfamiliar  objects, 
we  plunge  down  a  devious  path  into  the 
interior.  The  little  Selenite*  have  per¬ 
ceived  our  advent,  and  run  before  us,  with 
queer  twittering*,  marshaling  our  way; 
they  are  hardly  half  the  average  stature  of 
earthly  men.  and  are  oddly  misshapen. 
Wonderful  blue  and  crimson  lights  flash 
and  glow  upon  us.  indescribable  forms  as- 
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touiul  our  eyes,  the  grotesque  splendor  of 
our  surroundings  increases  with  every  step. 
Erelong  we  find  ourselves  in  the  central 
crypts  of  the  planet,  with  huge  jewels  and 
masses  of  gold  and  weird  vistas  and  abysses 
all  about  us.  In  a  great  cavern,  gorgeously 
illuminated,  we  find  the  monarch  of  the 
Solenites.  attended  by  his  subjects,  who, 
in  our  honor,  perform  a  moon-dance.  Some 
other  ceremonies  occur,  and  then,  by  a 
short  cut.  following  the  voice  of  our  con¬ 
ductor — lo!  we  arc  on  our  own  old  earth 
again,  and  tiling  forth  into  the  familiar 
daylight  of  the  Midway! 


I  have  given  this  narrative  in  detail,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  typical  of  several  experiences 
which  we  are  to  undergo  during  our  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  BuHalo  Exposition  marvels. 
They  are  elaborate  illusions,  ingeniously 
carried  out.  so  that  instead  of  viewing  a 
|>erformance  on  a  stage,  wc  are  ourselves 
participants  in  the  scene.  Thus  in  *' Dark¬ 
ness  and  Dawn."  after  sitting  awhile  at 
tables  in  a  darkened  room,  we  discover 
that  the  tables  are  in  fact  coffins,  tenanted 
by  uneasy  ghosts,  who  groan  and  talk  and 
rattle  their  coffin-lids;  we  are  invited  to 
the  regions  of  Tophct.  and  in  order  to  pay 
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our  passage 
must  sacrifice 
one  of  our  num¬ 
ber  to  the  King 
of  the  Shades. 

He  mounts  the 
stage,  enters  a 
coffin  placed 
upright  there, 
ami  before  our 
eye*  undergoes 
a  ('liit'-t lv  trans¬ 
formation  from 
flesh  and  blood 
to  a  flesh  leas 
skeleton.  Then 
we  arise  ami  fol¬ 
low  our  guide 
Ih-Iow  ;  ail  ele¬ 
vator  carries  u* 
swiftly  to  an 
immense  depth 
in  the  lioweU  of 

the  earth ;  there  we  wander  through  hideous 
caverns:  we  aeo  Charon  with  his  boat  on  the 
Stvx  :  we  enter  the  infernal  regions.  Fiends 
in  awful  shape*  haunt  our  path;  the  groan* 
of  tormented  spirits  salute  our  ear*,  and  we 
lichold  their  tortures.  At  length  we  en¬ 
counter  the  Arch-Fiend  himself;  but  just 
ns  we  have  given  up  all  hope,  the  environ¬ 
ment  undergoes  a  change  for  the  belter;  we 
are  now  approaching  paradiae;  ami  stand 
amazed  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  transfor¬ 
mation-scene.  Thus  we  are  gently  restored 
to  our  own  earthly  habitation,  safe  and  sound 
after  an  hour  in  hell. 

This  kind  of  entertainment  is  new.  and 
obviously  it  can  be  indefinitely  extended 
ami  improved.  Hv  calling  in  the  resources 
of  science,  |»o*itivc  illusions  may  lie  pro¬ 
duced.  ami  the  painted  (ustelxiard  and 
colomi  lights,  nnd  the  rest  of  the  para¬ 


phernalia,  can 
l*e  so  refined 
l  hat  little  or 
no  exercise  of 
i  mug  inn  t  ion 
will  be  needed 
to  help  out  the 
ait  of  the  show- 
mini.  The  key¬ 
note  of  the  idea 
is  the  active 
cooperation  of 
the  spei  tutor  in 
his  own  enter- 
tainment ;  nnd 
there  is  hardly 
a  limit  to  the 
|H»ssibilities  in 
this  direction. 

The  *  ’  llotiso 
Upside  Down," 
import  is]  hither 
from  Paris,  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  transit ;  hut  1  lack 
■pace  to  go  into  details.  The  Filipino  Vil¬ 
lage  shows  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  earth  living  in  their  native  milli¬ 
ner :  "Darkest  Africa."  n  most  iidmiriddo 
reproduction  of  Central  African  life,  pre¬ 
sents  real  negroes,  in  singular  contrast  with 
the  ini|Mirtcd  article  with  which  we  arc 
amply  familiar.  There  is  an  “Infant  Incu¬ 
bator."  with  tiny  live  babies  lieing  gently 
linked  in  neat  plate-glass  ovens;  slid  there 
sic  nuralierlcss  fra  lures  recalling  things  «c 
saw  at  Chicago. 

Ik-fore  going  home,  we  return  to  the 
Esplanade,  and  there  behold  by  far  1  lie 
most  su|M-rb  and  inspiring  illumination  of 
the  Tower  ami  buildings  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  But  this  is  out  of  my  assigned  prov¬ 
ince.  It  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  an  experi¬ 


ence  altogether  delightful  and  desirable 
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AT  a  joint  committee  meeting  held  at 
the  National  Arts  Club  some  time  in 
March.  1900.  Mr.  John  M.  Carrere.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Architects,  explained 
the  wishes  of  the  Pan  American  Exposition 
Company  and  those  of  the  architects  regard¬ 
ing  the  sculptural  adornment  and  proposed 
coloring  of  the  exhibition.  He  explained 
the  plan  of  the  grounds  and  buildings, 
waterways, 
et  cetera,  and 
req nested 
that  the 
soul ptors 
and  painters 
select  the 
committee  01 
person  to 
take  charge 
of  the  sculpt¬ 
ure  and  the 
coloring  of 
the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  He 
asked  that 
the  painters 
ami  sculptors 
collaborate 
w i t  h  the 
architects  to 
ward  the 
beautifying 
of  the  Ex¬ 
pos  i  t  ion . 

This  was  a 
long  step  in 
advance  to¬ 
ward  the 
d  e  v  e  I  o  p- 
ment  of  the 

allied  arts,  and  personally  I  hniled  it  with 
great  delight,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  place  the  painters 
and  sculptors  in  a  proper  relation  of  com¬ 
plete  harmony  with  the  architects. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of 
Mural  Painters  which  shortly  followed  this. 
I  was  chosen  as  the  one  they  thought  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  out  the  coloring  of  the 
exhibition.  This  selection  was  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Carrere.  and  in  due  course.  Mr. 
Bitter  and  myself  were  appointed  as  the 


persons  to  take  charge  of  the  sculpture  and 
the  coloring. 

At  a  later  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Archi¬ 
tects  held  in  Buffalo,  the  question  of  color 
was  brought  up  and  fully  discussed.  Mr. 
Peabody  had  carefully  planned  and  colored 
the  drawings  for  the  Horticulture  Group, 
and  brought  to  Buffalo  a  number  of  small 
model*  of  portions  of  these  buildings  which 

were  colored 
in  a  fashion 
that  seemed 
to  him  a 
proper  treat- 
m  e  n  t .  I 
should  say 
here  that  it 
had  become 
the  general 
opinion  that 
the  Exposi¬ 
tion  build¬ 
ings  should 
be  designed 
to'  receive 
color,  and 
the  style  of 
architecture 
which  at  that 
early  |>criod 
was  m  e  n  - 
Honed  as  the 
most  fitting 
for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the 
Spanish  Re¬ 
naissance, 
wns  in  the 
m i n  d  s  of 
most  of 

them  the  most  suitable  style.  At  n  later 
|>criod  this  was  changed  to  Free  Renais¬ 
sance.  which,  of  course,  permitted  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Italian.  German  and  French 
Renaissance. 

The  desire  of  the  Exposition  Company 
and  the  Board  of  Architects  was  to  color 
the  Exposition  buildings  highly,  and  hav¬ 
ing  in  ntind  the  Spanish-Ameriean  feature, 
I  was  prepared  to  say  that  I  thought  the 
buildings  should  be  treated  in  some  shade 
of  warm  white  for  the  flat  surfaces  and  the 
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ornamentation  should  lie  highly  enriched. 
The  Board  of  Architects  adopted  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  and  added  to  it  that  I  should  carry 
un  the  coloring  of  the  Kx|M»silion  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  individual  architect. 
With  this  idea  in  view,  returning  to  New 
York.  I  took  up  the  matter  and  laid  out 
a  general  plan  for  coloring  the  Exp<isition. 

The  buildings  have  hip-roofs  at  an  angle 
of  thirty  degrees,  covered  with  tile.  All 
the  walls  and  other  surfaces  are  of  stall  and 
plaster,  therefore  there  were  three  great  ele¬ 
ments  to  deal  with — the  sky.  which  would 
la*  blue,  with  flouting  clouds:  the  build 
ings.  with  red  roofs  and  warm-gray  walls: 
and  the  earth,  with  the  grass,  trees,  statuary, 
landings,  et  cetera,  of  green  ami  white. 


sketches.  I  attended  a  meeting  given  by 
the  Sculptors'  Society,  which  had  for  its 
object  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  suggest  that  the  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  should  1m.*  treated  sculpt¬ 
urally.  and  Mr.  Bitter  outlined  his  general 
plan,  which  was  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
genious. 

Mr.  Bitter  believed  the  Exposition 
should  Im?  a  lesson  for  the  public,  ami 
that  the  sculpture  upon  the  buildings 
should  convey  a*  far  as  possible  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  each  building  was  erected 
and  suggest  the  character  of  exhibits  which 
it  would  contain.  He  pro]>oscd  to  treat 
the  sculptural  groups  bIm>uI  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Building  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ■Ug- 


lim  MACMIMiritY  A!*l»  TBAXSCOMTATIOX  MI  IIMNO 


My  first  step  was  to  make  a  small  sketch 
in  color,  and  then  I  took  an  enlargement 
of  the  bird’s-eye  view  and  colored  it.  I 
wua  convinced  that  something  larger  and 
more  in  detuil,  to  arrange  the  scheme  in¬ 
telligently.  was  needed.  Therefore  I  ap¬ 
plied  for  permission  to  have  made  a  model 
of  the  various  buildings  to  mtiIc.  In  due 
course  of  time  this  was  accomplished,  ami 
there  was  executed  and  erected  in  my 
studio  a  model  which  covered  a  space  of 
twelve  by  sixteen  feet.  This  model  was 
mode  to  scale  of  one-sixteenth  inch  to  the 
foot,  ami  all  the  buildings  were  colored  and 
changed  as  was  deemed  necessary  until  a 
harmonious  result  was  attained. 

During  the  preparation  of  my  first 


gest  man  In  his  primitive  state,  the  Horti¬ 
culture  Group  portraying  the  natural  re¬ 
source*  of  the  earth.  Here  the  battle  of 
life,  which  man  has  ever  waged  with  the 
elements.  Iiegins.  We  find,  as  we  progress 
up  the  grounds,  the  result  of  his  lalM>rs  in 
the  Machinery  and  Transportation  and 
Electricity  Buildings  shown  on  one  side, 
and  Lila-ral  Arts  ami  Agriculture  on  the 
other  suggesting  the  result  of  his  struggles. 
The  Restaurant  and  the  entrances  to  the 
Midway  and  the  Stadium  suggest  amuse¬ 
ments  and  games.  The  Electric  Tower, 
representing  the  crowning  achievement  of 
man.  is  dedicated  to  the  great  waterway*  and 
the  power  of  Niagara  that  is  utilized  to 
generate  the  current  which  runs  the  Ex- 
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position.  Without  going  into  the  detail 
of  Mr.  Bitter's  plan,  it  seemed  to  me  a  very 
logical  and  proper  treatment  of  the  Ex¬ 
position.  and  it  was  wise  for  me  to  pursue 
a  similar  course  in  the  color  treatment,  so 
that  I  might  in  this  way  carry  out  a  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  in  harmony  with  the  plan  of 
the  grounds,  buildings  and  sculptural  ar¬ 
rangement.  Taking  it  for  granted  'then 
that  as  we  enter  the  grounds  from  the  park 
through  the  forecourt,  the  causeway  bids 
welcome  to  the  visitors  and  the  countries 


in  color  the  same  thought  which  Mr.  Bitter 
was  following  in  sculpture. 

Since  1  wished  in  some  way  to  emphasize 
the  great  power  which  was  being  used  to 
run  the  Exposition,  the  beautiful  emerald- 
green  hue  of  the  water  as  it  curls  over  the 
crest  of  Niagara  Falls  seemed  to  me  a  most 
fitting  note  to  carry  through  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  and  I  therefore  adopted  it  and  this 
color  is  found  on  some  portion  of  every 
building. 

In  the  Tower  I  have  given  it  marked 


THE  TEMPLE  OE  Mt'SIC. 


taking  part  in  the  Exposition,  and  we  then 
come  upon  the  elementary  conditions,  that 
is.  the  earliest  state  of  man  suggested  on 
one  side  and  primitive  nature  on  the  other. 
I  concluded  that  the  strongest  primary 
colors  should  Ik.*  applied  here ;  as  we  advance 
up  the  grounds,  the  colors  should  Ik.*  more 
refined  and  less  contrasting,  and  the  Tower, 
which  is  to  suggest  the  triumph  of  man's 
achievement,  should  Ik*  the  lightest  and 
most  delicate  in  color. 

Thus  it  was  my  effort  to  try  to  carry  out 


emphasis,  and  have  made  the  general  scheme 
here  ivory-white,  green  and  gold. 

This  is  my  general  plan  or  scheme,  and 
my  wish  has  been  to  do  all  that  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  express  this  idea  and  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  what  I  believed  the  architects 
and  sculptors  wished  to  say  through  their 
respective  arts. 

The  small  model  when  colored  could  give 
only  the  tints  of  the  body  of  the  buildings 
and  the  roofs,  with  some  slight  suggestion 
of  towers  and  pinnacles,  doorways,  et 
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cetera.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  be 
more  explicit.  The  drawings  of  each 
building  were  taken  up  and  colored  in  de¬ 
tail.  first  the  elevations  and  then  the  great 
doorways,  towers,  corner  pavilions,  en¬ 
trances.  finials.  and  all  other  parts  which 
might  be  treated. 

The  Board  of  Architects  as  well  as 
the  Exposition  Company  desired  that  the 
buildings  should  be  treated  in  brilliant 
colors  and  that  a  suggestion  of  Spanish 
treatment  of  architecture  in  coloring  should 
be  given.  I  therefore  looked  this  matter 
up  and  tried  to  familiarize  myself  with  the 
manner  of  their  treatment,  and  started  out 
with  the  idea  to  pursue  this  course  and 
produce  a  result  which  should  resemble,  as 
nearly  as  might  Ik*,  work  of  that  period. 

The  Horticulture  Group  has  orange  as  a 
basis  for  the  color  of  the  body  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Oil  the  Government  Building  a 
warm  yellow  is  used  for  the  plain  surfaces. 
For  the  Temple  of  Music  I  have  used  red. 
quite  pure,  ns  the  foundation  color:  for  Eth¬ 
nology.  a  golden  yellow.  On  the  Machinery 
and  Transportation  Building,  green  is  the 
basis;  and  opposite  it  across  the  Court,  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building  is  a  warm  gray.  The 
Electricity  and  Agriculture  Buildings  are 


indifferent  shades  of  light  yellow;  while 
the  Restaurant  and  entrances  to  the  Sta¬ 
dium  have  a  French  gray  as  the  basis,  with 
a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  tint  on  the 
Propyhva.  In  the  Horticulture  Group  I 
have  used  blue  and  white  largely  in  the 
ornamental  portions  of  the  panels,  pilasters, 
spandrels,  et  cetera,  relieved  now  and 
again  by  brighter  similes  of  rose  ami  deep 
yellow.  The  Government  Building  has 
mild  gray  for  the  structural  portions  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  yellow,  and  in  this  building,  where 
it  is  |K>ssible.  the  green  note  is  introduced 
in  the  sashes  and  doors,  and  blue  on  the 
dome  and  gold  on  the  smaller  domes — 
blue -green  on  the  dome  of  the  Music  Hall, 
and  rc|»ented  again  on  the  Ethnology  Build¬ 
ing.  On  the  Machinery  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  Building,  red,  yellow  and  green  are 
introduced  in  the  great  doorways  and  cor¬ 
ner  pnvilions.  and  also  distributed  through 
the  towers,  while  blue  and  gold  play  a 
large  part  in  the  detail  work  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building.  es|H*cially  the  ceilings  of 
the  colonnades  and  East  and  West  en¬ 
trances.  as  well  as  in  the  great  pedi¬ 
ments  of  the  North  ami  South  entrances. 
The  yellow  of  the  Electricity  Building 
is  relieved  by  gray  trimmings  and  green 
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doorways  elaborately  enriched  in  their 
ornament  with  delicate  shades  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tones  used  throughout  the  Exposi- 
lion.  The  Agriculture  Building  is  warmer, 
ami  there  are  blue,  yellow  and  ivory,  with 
stronger  notes  of  red  and  green,  in  the 
entrances.  The  Restaurants  arc  ivory  and 
French  gray,  with  green  sashes,  and  min¬ 
arets  and  pinnacles  tipped  with  gold.  The 
1‘ ropy  hen,  which  curves  across  the  north 
end  of  the  grounds,  has  a  wide,  open  arcade, 
and  its  panels  are  enriched  with  brilliant 
red  surrounding  the  white  statues.  The 
panels  above  are  bright  yellow,  while  the 
ceilings  are  blue  and  the  trellis  above  is 
made  a  strong  violet  hue.  Violet  occurs 
ngain  at  the  arched  entrances.  The  Rail¬ 
way  Transportation  Building  is  in  French 
gray  with  a  green  roof;  while  the  Stadium, 
one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  of  the 
fair,  is  light  ivory-gray  with  pale  blue- 
green  sash  and  doors.  The  Electric  Tower 
is  very  light  ivory,  and  is  enriched  in 
the  capitals,  brackets.  Hnials.  stars,  pinna¬ 
cles.  et  cetera  with  gold,  and  crowned  with 
a  gilded  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Light. 
The  panels  have  the  brightest  fresh  blue- 
green  we  could  make,  suggesting  the  water 


as  it  curves  over  the  crest  at  Niagara. 
The  statuary  throughout  the  grounds  is 
treated  in  pure  white,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  contrast  and  makes 
the  color- scheme  more  apparent.  Lamps 
and  urns  are  treated  as  green  bronze.  \*erte 
antique.  Flagstaff  bases  are  in  similar 
vein,  except  the  greater  ones,  which  har¬ 
monize  with  the  buildings  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood — cool  at  the  north  end 
of  the  grounds,  ivory  and  green;  and  red, 
yellow  and  blue  at  the  south.  The  great 
piers  at  the  causeway  are  of  a  soft,  warm 
gray,  suggesting  cane,  stone,  or  some  such 
kindred  material,  with  bronze  at  intervals. 
The  pergolas  arc  treated  in  bright  colors, 
the  lower  third  of  the  columns  being  orange 
or  red  ami  the  upper  two-thirds  a  light 
stone  color,  with  brown  beams,  blue  ceiling 
ami  green  roofs.  The  notes  of  green,  gold, 
ivory,  blue  and  red  are  distributed  through¬ 
out  all  the  buildings  so  that  it  can  be  said, 
as  some  one  remarked  to  me.  “I  sec  you 
arc  using  the  I‘an -American  colors  on  the 
buildings — red,  white,  blue,  green  and 
yellow.”  The  buildings  in  the  Midway, 
or  Vanity  Fair,  arc  treated  with  more 
liberty,  but  similar  in  general  tone  of  color 
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to  the  main  portion  of  the  Exposition. 
The  State  Buildings  anti  other  concessions 
about  the  grounds  have  considerable  lati¬ 
tude  in  treatment,  held  in  check  only  when 
something  too  startling  is  suggested.  The 
Woman's  Building,  which  is  a  remodeled 
country  club-house,  has  been  treated  in 
soft,  quiet  green.  All  the  canal  banks, 
bridges  and  feipbankmenls  have  soft  gray 
stone  color,  with  little  or  no  enrichment 
other  than  the  architectural  design. 

Of  course,  many  flags  und  banners  are 
distributed  on  the  buildings  of  the  countries 
taking  part  in  the  Exposition,  and  add 
gaiety  and  liveliness  to  the  scene.  Awnings 
at  the  landings  and  pergolas  are  treated 
with  bright  striped  goods  to  harmonize 
with  the  buildings  adjoining,  and  floats, 
gondolas,  et  cetera  have  all  received  their 
colors. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  general 
scheme  of  color  has  been  undertaken  and 
carried  out  in  any  exposition,  and  it  is  our 


^  sincere  hope  and  belief  that 
the  result  warrants  the  time, 
labor  and  money  expended 
upon  it.  and  gives  great  pleas¬ 
ure  and  will  influence  similar 
work  iu  the  future. 

The  interior  decorations 
conform  in  general  plan  to  the 
exterior  coloring  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  anti  relate  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  exhibits  contained 
therein. 

It  was  believed  that  a  much 
more  attractive  treatment  of 
the  interior  decorations  might  be  carried 
out  than  that  which  has  been  the  custom 
heretofore  in  exhibitions,  by  the  use  of 
banners,  bunting,  cartouches  ami  tapestries, 
and  making  use  of  portions  of  the  exhibits. 
The  general  color-scheme  in  each  case 
was  carried  out  in  harmony  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  coloring. 

The  Machinery  and  Transportation  Build¬ 
ing  is  decoiatcd  in  two  shades  of  yellow. 
A  great  number  of  bright -colored  flags 
are  so  used  that  the  effect  of  the  building 
is  kept  in  gold  and  red  of  varying  de¬ 
grees.  The  yellow  dra|M>ries  are  attached 
to  the  lieanis  which  bound  the  skylight, 
and  are  so  drawn  back  to  a  level  with  the 
eaves  as  to  make  long,  sweeping  lines 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  roof  with¬ 
out  concealing  the  construction  of  the  raf¬ 
ters  and  trusses.  Through  the  center, 
attached  to  the  ridgepole  of  the  skylight 
are  large  clusters  of  colored  buntings  ar¬ 
ranged  like  great  chandelier*.  These 
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coutinue  around  the  entire  building.  (nuk¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  row  of  color  which  empha¬ 
sizes  and  echoes  the  many  tints  among  the 
exhibits.  At  a  number  of  places  above  the 
twenty-foot  line  arc  placed  large  tapestry 
paintings  that  represent  materials,  and 
scenes  upon  railroads  anti  waterways  and 
in  factories. .  relating  to  those  exhibits 
which  are  beneath  them,  forming  a  series 
of  decorations  upon  the  wall  surface  anti 
giving  masses  of  color  to  8|>ots  which 
would  otherwise  be  bare  and  monotonous. 

In  the  Electricity  Building,  light  shades 
of  green  und  violet  bunting  are  used.  Every¬ 
thing  in  this  building  in  the  way  of  deco¬ 
ration  is  kept  very  light  to  avoid  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  electrical  display.  Violet 
and  green  form  the  most  agreeable  combina¬ 
tions.  which  show  electric  light  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Here.  too.  ta|>estry  paintings  are 
used,  notably  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
building,  where  the  draperies  are  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  center,  filling  the  entire 
dome. 

In  the  Agriculture  Building  the  colors 
used  are  intended  to  suggest  autumn  and 
spring.  The  use  of  strong  yellow  and 
light  yellowish-green  predominates,  and 


localise  of  the  number  of  South  American 
countries  represented  in  this  building  their 
flags  are  distributed  very  freely,  adding 
much  red  and  yellow  with  large  spots  of 
green.  Here,  too,  the  cartouches  are  used, 
with  coats  of  arms  of  the  countries  taking 
part  in  the  exhibition,  ns  well  ns  the  tap¬ 
estry  paintings  illustrating  the  exhibits. 
The  construction  of  this  building  lends 
itself  very  happily  to  the  decorations. 
The  walls  are  also  covered  with  green 
burlap. 

The  use-  of  gold,  blue  and  white  in  the 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building 
keeps  the  effect  there  rather  quiet.  There 
being  such  a  multitude  of  booths  of  great 
variety,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  restrain  the 
interior  decorations  anti  strive  for  a  quiet 
effect.  Here  seines  have  been  used  in  dec¬ 
orating,  and  form  part  of  an  exhibit  at  the 
same  time. 

In  the  Bazaar  Building,  where  there  also 
occurs  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the 
exhibits,  green,  white  and  gold  were  used 
in  the  dra|»eries  which  are  festooned  among 
the  rafters  of  the  roof. 

The  entire  walls  a«  well  as  the  ceiling 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Building  have  been 
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covered  with  olive-green  burlap,  making  a 
very  pleasing  background  for  the  variety  of 
exhibits  of  the  graphic  arts. 

Maroon  burlap  has  Inren  chosen  for  the 
Mines  Building,  because  it  was  thought 
this  would  lie  the  lieat  surrounding  for  the 
exhibits. 

In  the  Horticulture  Building  a  great  deal 
of  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  color 
tones  as  light  as  possible  by  the  use  of  white 
and  green,  and  artificial  leaves.  Festoons 
and  clusters  are  gathered  aliout  the  trusses 
and  rafters,  and  along  the  beams  are  drap¬ 
eries  radiating  from  the  domes  to  the 
trusses  below.  Flowers  and  plants  have 
been  clustered  about  the  posts,  and  the 
great  figure  of  the  Hoddcss  of  Light  has 
been  placed  in  the  renter  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  surrounded  by  palms  which  give  the 
keynote  of  green  and  white  to  the  build¬ 
ing. 

In  the  Acetylene  Building  old-rose  and 
white  as  a  combination,  with  a  little  green, 
have  l»een  used,  this  lieing  deemed  by  the 
exhibitors  the  best  combination  of  color 
to  display  their  light  to  advantage. 

In  the  distribution  of  flags  about  the 


grounds  and  buildings,  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  have  the  stronger  colors  massed 
at  the  south  end  and  the  cooler  light 
shades  in  the  neighliorlmod  of  the  Tower, 
to  conform  with  the  general  scheme  of  color 
and  not  mar  the  effect.  Of  course,  the 
flags  of  the  various  countries  taking  part 
in  the  exhibition  have  bech  distributed 
throughout  the  grounds  and  the  build¬ 
ings. 

I«et  me  once  more  emphasize  the  fuel,  that 
in  this  Kx|>osition  for  the  first  time  in  my 
knowledge  the  allied  arts  are  in  evidence 
and  the  architect,  painter  and  sculptor 
have  worked  together  toward  a  common 
end.  the  beautifying  of  the  great  Exposi¬ 
tion;  and  although  the  sculptor  and  painter 
were  called  upon  quite  early,  much  earlier 
than  has  ever  been  known  before,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  they  should  be  consulted  nt 
the  very  inception  of  any  exposition,  or 
building  of  importance,  or  enterprise  of 
any  kind  which  has  art  ns  an  important 
factor.  The  chief  end  of  such  an  exposi¬ 
tion  is  harmony.  All  such  work,  it  is 
evident,  should  begin  and  proceed  in  con¬ 
sultation. 
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ATHLETICS  AND  THE  STADIUM. 

By  Jamka  k.  Sullivan.  Pmudcnl  of  ihc  A.  A.  U 


THAT  we  are  rapidly  becoming  nn  ath¬ 
letic  nation,  and  that  physical  educa¬ 
tion  is  fully  recognized,  is  apparent  to  any 
one  who  visits  the  Pun -American  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Buffalo  this  year.  Many  features 
will  long  he  remembered  by  those  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  the  Exposition,  and  from 
a  spectacular  standpoint  in  comparison 
with  the  Chicago  and  Paris  expositions  all 
admit  that  the  Buffalo  electrical  display 
stands  preeminent.  Hut  with  its  position 
as  leader  in  electricity  acknowledged, 
there  is  one  other  feature  that  will  live  in 
the  memories  of  the  many  thousands  years 
ami  years  after  the  electrical  display  is  for¬ 
gotten.  and  that  is  the  recognition  of  ath¬ 
letics  and  the  building  of  the  Stadium. 

The  American  youth  is  being  educated 
now  at  school,  at  college  and  in  clubs  to 
follow  athletics,  fresh  air  and  recreation  as 
a  means  of  building  up  a  sound  body,  know¬ 


ing  perfectly  well  that  a  sound  physique 
will  naturally  give  to  nn  intelligent  mind 
a  letter  working  foundation. 

Athletics  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion  have  been  thought  over  and  worked 
out  for  a  year  or  more,  and  the  nnme  of 
Mr.  \V.  I.  Buchanan.  Director-General  of 
the  E\|H>sition.  should  be  added  to  the  roll 
of  honor  in  future  athletic  history,  for 
I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  he  is  the 
man  who  conceived  the  idea  of  having  an 
Athletic  Congress  during  the  year  of  1  DU  1 
in  the  city  of  HulTalo  which  would  eclipse 
any  athletic  carnival  heretofore  attempted, 
with  the  object  that  athletics  should  be¬ 
come  an  important  part  of  the  expositions 
established  in  the  future. 

At  the  farewell  banquet  tendered  Mr.  A. 
G.  Spalding  and  the  successful  American 
athletes  in  the  American  Pavilion  after 
the  international  games  in  Paris  last  year, 
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Mr.  B|Mluing  struck  the  keynote  when  he 
said  that  he  was  proud  to  lie  the  Director 
of  Sports  to  bring  to  Euro|»e  the  finest 
specimens  of  manhood  that  could  lie  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  the  civilized  world — for 
the  Americans  won  nearly  nil  the  prizes. 
Furthermore  he  said  there  might  In*  some 
discussion  ns  to  the  awarding  of  the  (irand 
Prix  to  the  American  engineer  or  artisan, 
because  the  objects  displayed  were  in¬ 
animate.  could  not  talk,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  pel  form  for  themselves,  but 

that  with  the  athletes  it  was  entirely  differ- 

• 

ent,  it  was  a  case  of  personal  competition 
and  personal  superiority.  Therefore  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  should  give  to  the  Pan- 
American  people  the  full  credit  of  lieing 
the  first  exposition  authorities  to  recog¬ 
nize  athletic  sports  in  a  national  way  in 
America.  To  the  Committee  on  Sports  a 
great  deal  of  credit  is  due.  This  com¬ 
mittee.  composed  of  the  leading  athletic 
authorities  from  the  different  colleges,  has 


lieen  working  hard  for  several  months,  the 
original  chairman.  Mr.  Jesse  (’.  I)ann, 
lieing  forced  to  retire  from  the  chairman¬ 
ship  through  overwork  in  conjunction 
with  the  planning  of  the  monster  sport 
and  athletic  carnival.  His  place  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Seward  A.  Simons,  a  well- 
known  Cornell  graduate,  who  apparently  is 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The 
make-up  of  this  committee,  with  its  advis¬ 
ory  council,  guaranteed  success  from  an  ath¬ 
letic  standpoint.  The  Committee  on  Sports 
consists  of  Mr.  Seward  A.  Simons,  chair¬ 
man  ;  Mr.  Jesse  (\  Pann,  I)r.  Charles 
Cary.  Mr.  J.  McC.  Mitchell.  Mr.  John  B. 
Olmstead.  Doctor  Johnson,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ransom.  Mr.  C.  It.  Wyckoff.  Mr. 
Wm.  Burnet  Wright.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  S.  D. 
Clarke,  secretary.  The  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  is  made  up  as  follows:  lion.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Cujlcr,  Mr.  F.  B.  Ellis,  Mr.  C.  8. 
flyman,  Mr.  C.  II.  Sherrill,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Stagg.  Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Caspar  Whitney  and  Mr.  It.  I).  Wrenn. 

A  few  words  now  about  the  Stadium. 
It  is  without  doulit  the  largest  and  most 
imposing  athletic  arena  ever  erected  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  to  In*  regretted  that  it 
cannot  lie  left  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  per¬ 
manently  ns  a  monument  to  athletics.  I 
fear,  however,  it  will  share  the  fate  of  all 
the  other  buildings.  It  is  modeled  a  good 
deal  after  the  ancient  Stadium  at  Athens, 
hut  is  somewhat  smaller.  It  covers  a  plot 
six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and  onc- 
half  by  four  hundred  ami  fifty  ami  one- 
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half  feet,  ami  has  a  <iuaner-mile  track  about 
twenty-two  feet  in  width. 

To  the  knowing  ones  it  seems  marvelous 
that  such  a  grand  athletic  amphitheater 
could  possibly  be  erected  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time,  for  in  the  latter  part  of 
April  the  entire  arena  was  one  inudhole 
and  to  an  inexperienced  mechanic  it  looked 
as  though  the  arena  would  never  l>e  fin¬ 
ished.  Talent  was  secured,  and  as  a  result 
the  Stadium  to-day  is  beautiful,  ami  any 
one  who  visits  Buffalo  without  seeing  it 
will  miss  a  rare  treat.  The  infield  is  en¬ 
tirely  level  and  sodded.  The  track  was 
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lars.  ami  it  has  certainly  been  well  spent. 

What  has  the  Exposition  done  for  ath¬ 
letics?  It  has  given  to  all  kinds  of  cham¬ 
pions  an  opportunity  to  compete  and  win 
handsome  trophies  that  will  be  cherished 
long  after  club  emblem*  are  forgotten.  It 
has  given  to  thousands  an  intelligent  idea 
of  athletics  and  of  what  the  brawn  and 
muscle  of  America  represent.  No  doubt 
many  who  go  to  Buffalo  who  have  no  idea 
of  ever  taking  part  in  or  enjoying  sport  of 
any  kind,  will  become  enthusiasts.  Almost 
every  kind  of  sport  is  represented  here,  and 
the  interest  thus  aroused  will  be  of  lasting 
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built  by  an  expert,  and  it  is  without  doubt 
the  fastest  and  liest-built  track  in  the 
world.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  Sta¬ 
dium  is  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand. 
The  front  of  tin*  Stadium  i-  most  impress¬ 
ive.  The  entrance  is  through  a  two-story 
building  covering  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  by  fifty-two  feet  of  ground  space. 
Much  time  and  labor  have  been  spent  on 
its  adornment.  Its  color  is  animated,  and 
from  a  sculptural  standpoint  it  appears 
massive  and  artistic.  The  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  spent  on  the  Stadium  is  about 
one  hundred  ami  twentv-fivc  thousand  dol- 


benefit  to  the  country.  Thousands  are  see¬ 
ing  and  learning  things  that  heretofore 
were  as  strange  to  them  as  the  hieroglyphics 
on  Cleopatra's  Needle. 

The  program  scheduled  from  May  to 
October  is  an  elaborate  one.  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  ever  arranged  by  a  corporation  or  an 
individual  in  the  civilized  world  so  far  as 
our  records  can  go.  and  up  to  the  present 
writing  it  has  been  successfully  carried  out. 

The  sports  opened  within  the  Stadium 
with  a  game  of  base-ball  between  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Indians  and  the  Cornell  University 
team.  This  was  followed  soon  after  with 
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an  intercollegiate  track  meeting.  At  thin 
meeting  all  the  leading  American  athlete* 
displayed  their  ability.  The  great  Arthur 
Duffy  won  the  one-hundred-rard  dash  in 
ten  seconds  on  a  new  track.  DeWitt,  the 
young  Hercules,  displayed  his  ability  as  a 
hammer-thrower.  Heck  won  the  shot-put¬ 
ting  event,  and  the  Eastern  champions  for 
the  first  time  com|>eted  with  the  West¬ 
ern  intercollegiate  champions.  Cor¬ 
nell’s  fine  team  secured  the 
greatest  numbvr  of  points 
It  was.  however,  on  June 
18th,  14th  nnd 
15th  that 
principal  athletic 
features  of  the 
year  were  d< 
cidcd  most 
successful¬ 
ly,  those 
days  being 
the  junior 
and  senior 
dates  of  the 
Amateur 

Athletic  A  GUO  CP  OK  PAPOOSES  I 


Union  championships  and  a  handicap  meet¬ 
ing.  The  hnndicap  meeting  preceded  the 
championships  nnd  brought  together  a 
grunt  many  of  the  crack  American  athletes, 
the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  securing 
the  greatest  numlier  of  points.  On  the 
second  day  the  junior  championships  showed 
the  Pastime  Athletic  Club  of  New  York  city 
ns  the  premier  junior  organisation.  In 
the  senior  championships  the  hon¬ 
ors  went  to  the  New  York  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  with  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  team  of  crack  athletes. 
At  this  meeting,  Sears, 
of  Cornell,  who  is 

certainly 
• 

America's 
coming 
sprinter, 
w on  t  h c 
one-hun¬ 
dred-  ami 
two-liun- 

twenty- 
vard  runs 

tiu;  Indian  congress.  * 11  grand 


nit  a»A.\ 
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style.  lie  ran  lint  one-hundred-yard 
dash  in  nine  and  four-fifths  seconds, 
record  time,  hut  it  is  doubtful  if  that 
record  will  be  allowed,  os  a  slight 
wind  aided  him.  The  field  events 
brought  together  the  athletic  giants  of 
America — Flanagan.  Kdgren.  Sheridan. 
Beck.  Henneman,  DeWitt,  Gunn  and 
Gill.  In  throwing  the  discus,  the  an¬ 
cient  Grecian  game,  a  young  man  from 
Canada.  Harry  I.,  (till,  threw  the  missile 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  five 
inches;  the  effort  of  Richard  J.  Sheri¬ 
dan.  the  second  man,  measured  one 
hundred  and  eleven  feet  nine  and  one- 
half  inches;  John  Flanagan  was  third, 
with  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  four 
and  one-half  inches,  and  Henneman 
was  fourth,  one  hundred  nnd  six  feet 
ten  inches.  These  instances  are  cited 
merely  as  an  illustration  to  show  the 
supremacy  of  the  American  athlete 
and  his  ability  to  master  any  sport  ath¬ 
letically,  no  matter  how  intricate. 
Throwing  the  discus  was  unknown  in 
this  country  until  the  return  of  Mr. 
Robert  Garrett,  of  Princeton,  in  1H9W. 
from  Athens,  where  be  competed  with 
tin1  famous  Grecian  discus-throwers. 


AN  ANCIKNT  MISSION. 
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contest 


xrrm 


is  uppear- 
ic  junior 
handsome 


••  DO*  T  KAIL 


To  the  surprise  of  all.  he  not  only  won  the 
championship  there  but  beat  the  Grecian 
reconl  which  hail  stood 
centuries.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  brought  with  him 
the  discus.  It  was  immedi¬ 
ately  copied  and  manufact¬ 
ured  here,  with  the  result 
to  day  America  has  the  great¬ 
est  discus-throwers  in  the 
world.  It  was  at  the  Junior 
championship  meeting 
Jerry  Pierce,  the  famous  In¬ 
dian  runner,  made  his 
once.  lie  won  the 
distance  run  in 
8’yle,  but  he  was  defeated  by 
Frank  Kanealy,  of  New  Eng- 
land,  an  older  runner,  in  the  senior  event. 

In  basket  -ball,  which  is  apparently  Amer¬ 
ica's  coming  indoor  game,  the  champion¬ 
ship  contests  were  held  in  the  Stadium 
on  the  17th  and  1  Nth  of. June.  No  fewer 
than  seven  teams  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  assembled,  and  the  display  of  bas¬ 
ket-ball  given  was  very  creditable.  Teams 
from  New  Jersey,  New  England  anil  New 
York  strove  for  the  honors,  but  it  remained 
for  a  BulTalo  team,  practically  unknown 
theretofore,  to  win  the  coveted  trophy. 

The  early  part  of  July  saw  as  interest¬ 
ing  a  series  of  lacrosse  matches  as  was  ever 
plived  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
Capitals,  of  Ottawa,  won  the  Canadian 
series  and  the  Crescents,  of  New  York, 
won  the  American  series.  On  the  after¬ 


noon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  interested  sjiectators  gazing  on  them, 
the  champions  of  each  country  strove  for 
the  Pan-American  honors.  It  was  a  good 
game,  but  the  Canadians  were  certainly 
more  adept  at  lacrosse  than  the  New  York 
city  boys  and  won  easily. 

On  the  same  day  the  all-around  cham- 
pionships  of  the  United  States  were  de¬ 
cided — the  blue-ribbon  event  of  the  athletic 
arena.  It  comprises  ten  events  and  is 
scored  by  percentage,  each  athlete  receiv¬ 
ing  credit  for  his  performance  in  each  of 
the  ten  contests,  the  athlete  securing  the 
highest  percentage  to  be  the  winner.  The 
entries  for  the  all-around  championships 
are  always  small;  in  fact,  there  are  very 
few  men  in  America  who  can  go  through 
the  ten  events  with  any  degree  of  success, 
because  a  man  is  compelled  to  run,  jump, 
walk,  throw  the  weights  and  pole-vault, 

u  specialist  has  no  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  event.  The 
this  year  was  close 
la-tween  Adam  (Sunn,  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  Dan  Keuss.  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Athletic  Club;  McK. 
Hall,  of  Buffalo,  and  J.  T. 
Mahoney,  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Athletic  Club.  Gunn, 
the  Buffalo  lad.  finally  won. 

The  Stadium  without  a 
Marathon  race  would  be  like 
a  Borneo  without  a  Juliet. 
For  this  Marathon  race — 


twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  one  mile 
to  Im*  run  on  the 
Stadium  track, 
twenty-three  miles 

out  in  the  country 
and  one  mile  on 
the  Stadium  track 
at  the  finish — more 
than  a  half-dozen 
entries  from  the 
la-st  distance-run¬ 
ners  of  America 
and  Canada  were 
received.  It  was 
a  hot  day.  a  day 
totally  unfit  for 
such  a  long  race: 


A  MIDWAY  CLOWN. 
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nevertheless  all  the  starters  finished  and  events  were  held  in  the  Park  Lake  off 


won  prizes.  After  being  out  some  three 
hours  and  sixteen  minutes.  Samuel  A. 
Mellor.  of  the  Hollywood  Inn  Club,  Yonk¬ 
ers.  New  York,  made  his  apj>earance  at 
the  Southern  Gate  with  an  American  Hag 
in  one  hand  and  a  Pan-American  flag  in  the 
other,  and  the  thousands  in  the  Stadium 
arose  cn  masse  and  cheered  him  as  only 
the  victor  should  be  cheered.  His  perform¬ 
ance  was  certainly  good. 

The  school-boys*  events  received  excep¬ 
tional  attention.  l>ecause  the  school-boy 
element  in  athletics  to  day  is  an  ini|>ortant 


the  Life-Saving  Station,  and  they  were,  no 
doubt,  the  most  successful  swimming-cham¬ 
pionship  contests  held  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  Schaeffer,  formerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  won  three  events, 
the  one-hundred-yard,  two-hundred-and- 
twenty-yard  and  four-hundred-nnd-forty- 
yanl.  making  new  world's  records.  Otto 
Wahlc.  the  Austrian  champion,  who  lately 
arrived  in  America,  gave  a  splendid  exhi¬ 
bition  of  swimming  in  the  one- mile  race, 
making  a  new  American  record  for  the  dis¬ 
tance.  In  this  race  it  is  onlv  fair  to  snv  a 

»  • 


THK  IUKTICO  OF  Till:  OHIO  III  II.IHNt*, 


one.  Our  college,  club  and  championship 
entries  come  from  the  schools,  ami  it  is 
only  fair  that  this  preliminary  training- 
ground  of  the  athlete  should  be  given  a 
day.  The  honors  went  to  the  Hill  School, 
of  Pottstown.  Pennsylvania,  whose  athletic 
interests  are  being  looked  after  bv  Mr. 
M.  .1.  Sweeney,  holder  of  the  world’s  ama¬ 
teur  record  of  six  feet  five  ami  five-eighths 
inches  for  the  high  jump. 

Owing  to  the  fact  tliat  it  was  found  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  to  build  within  tin-  Sta¬ 
dium  a  tank  for  the  swimming  races.  the*e 


good  word  for  the  American  who  pushed 
him  so  hard.  .1.  W.  8|>enccr,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  who  stuck  closely  to  the 
leader  and  also  broke  the  American  record. 
The  final  day  of  the  water  sports  was  given 
over  to  water- polo,  and  the  grand  team  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  for  years 
the  American  champions,  gave  a  fine  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  game  and  won  without  much 
opposition. 

The  program  which  has  been  so  brill¬ 
iantly  started  and  continued  through  event 
after  event,  will  no  doubt  be  carried  on 
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successfully  into  October  according  to  the 
schedule.  Two  weeks  were  devoted  to 
bicycle  races  in  August,  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ami  international  champions  met. 
and  then  will  follow  a  firemen's  tour¬ 
nament.  Irish  sports,  gymnastic  champion¬ 
ships.  Association  foot -ball  games,  and  the 
Pan-American  world’s  championships  in 
September,  as  well  as  a  cross-country  cham¬ 
pionship  ami  a  week  of  automobile  races 
and  exposition.  The  month  of  October 
will  be  given  up  exclusively  to  foot-ball 
among  the  lending  colleges  of  America. 


then  the  recognized  authority  on  records, 
the  progress  made  by  the  American  athlete 
is  seen  in  black  and  white.  In  the  record- 
book  that  year  among  the  amateur  running 
and  walking  records  from  one  hundred 
yards  up,  we  cannot  find  the  name  of  one 
American  athlete  as  a  record-holder,  all 
the  amateur  records  l>cing  held  by  English¬ 
men,  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen.  What  a 
change  to-day!  Pick  up  an  athletic  alma¬ 
nac  for  this  year  and  look  over  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  running,  jumping,  walking  and 
weight  -  throwing.  What  do  we  find 


IN  lUKkl'T  AIM  1C  A 


From  those  who  are  not  athletically  in- 
clined  I  have  heard  criticism  that  so  much 
money  should  be  spent  on  athletics.  That 
is  natural,  but  to  those  who  have  been 
giving  up  their  entire  time  and  life  for  the 
advancement  of  athletics  in  the  ho|>e  of 
building  for  the  future  of  our  race,  the 
amount  spent  has  seemed  too  little.  Why 
should  not  the  advancement  we  have  made 
in  athletics  receive  the  same  recognition  as 
the  advancement  we  have  made  in  science, 
art  and  literature?  By  glancing  over  the 
“Clipper  Almanac"  for  1875.  which  was 


as  to  the  nativity  of  the  holders?  That 
nine-tenths  of  the  records  are  held  by  Amer¬ 
icans.  Is  not  that  enough  reason  for  any 
exposition  to  incorporate  a  display  of  ath¬ 
letics  in  its  list  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  St.  Louis  in 
1908  a  Stadium  will  be  built;  that  it  will 
lie  a  permanent  one.  one  that  will  be  left 
to  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  and  that  they 
will  there  endeavor  to  eclipse  the  good 
work  that  has  already  been  done,  mapped 
out  and  carried  through  by  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition. 


Two  features  of  the  Exposition  well 
worth  seeing  and  thinking  about  " 
chosen  for  discussion  here : 

Two  vast  extremes. 

The  weakest  an, 
the  most  |H>werfpi 
manifestation  of  ns 
re's  power. 

The  falls  of  XL 

m 

agara,  with  the  great 
system  of  lakes  and 
rivers  belli  ml  them 

The  diminutive 
baby  in  its  hot-air 
chamber,  sightless, 
deaf,  feeble — but 
with  the  great  human 
race,  the  vast  sen  of 
organized  thought, 
back  of  it. 

All  the  world  re¬ 
veres  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  falls. 

Men  stand  in  the 
spray  on  the  high 
banks,  as  the  rain¬ 
bows  form  and  tin* 
green  water  sweeps 
over  with  millions  of 

horse-power.  Eighteen  million  cubic  feet 
of  water  every  minute,  dashing  down  to 
carve  out  the  solid  rock. 

There  is  power  marvelously  manifested. 

H  it  what  is  that  power  beside  the  force 
that  miy  originate  in  the  tiny  brain  of  an 
incubator  baby? 

The  brain  is  smaller  now  than  half  of  an 
apple. 

Hit  that  brain  may  start  a  work  that 


..nd  affect  men’s  destiny, 
•  alls,  working  their  own  ruin, 
.lave  dwindled  down  to  an  even, 
,.cid  stream  without  so  much  as  a  ruffling 
of  the  water  to  tell  where  once  the  great 
power  rushed  by. 

Look  at  the  falls 
and  look  at  the  baby. 

A  mighty  river 
flows  swiftly  and 
quietly  until  suddenly 
it  drops  into  space 
over  a  ledge  of  solid 
rock  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet  high. 

There  is  dull  thun¬ 
der  in  the  air,  a  roar¬ 
ing  that  has  not 
ceased  for  ages  upon 
s. 

The  mind  cannot 
conceive  the  force  of 
that  torrent.  Like 
so  many  chips  it 
would  wash  away 
every  vestige  of  the 
great  Exposition  and 
every  building  in  the 
city  of  Huffalo. 

Hut.  if  you  will  see 
it,  there  is  more  to 
interest  in  the  little  form  Ixdiind  the  incu¬ 
bator  glass  than  in  all  the  roaring  and 
power  of  “the  Thunder  of  Waters.” 

The  difference  Iwtwcen  the  force  of  the 
Niagara  River  and  that  of  the  new-born 
baby  is  this: 

One.  the  river,  represents  material  force, 
the  mere  force  of  gravity.  The  child's 
brain  represents  spiritual  force,  the  power 
of  organization  and  of  speculation.  The 
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BY  AKTIICB  BRISBANE. 

EN  go  to  the  Exposition  at  Buffalo  will  per* 
to  see  and  to  think.  whep 


TUB  AlTROACII  TO  THK  NEW  YORK  STATE  Ill’ll. l»IN<i. 


•  Mv  Hear  Mr  Walkkr  : 

To  describe  adequately  the  Exposition  at  Buffalo  would  mean  to  review  the  history  of  the  world  in 
general  and  the  development  of  this  continent  in  (articular. 

A  preliminary  feature  of  such  a  ta*k  would  be  a  description  of  this  land's  transition  from  a  home 
of  many  bison  and  a  few  *>avnge».  ton  nation  ot  many  savage*  and  a  little  preliminary  civilization. 

According  to  Professor  Blackie.  we  should  "think"  through  a  book  This  well  may  be  applied  to  a 
national  exposition,  lie  who  will  THINK  his  way  through  the  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  or  even  part  way 
through  must  tind  something  interesting  to  tell,  though  he  describe  but  a  fragment  of  the  splendid  edifice 

I  have  selected  two  extreme  features  for  discussion.  I  hope  the  bringing  together  of  natural  phenomena 
as  widely  divergent  as  the  falls  of  Niagara  and  an  incubator  baby  will  interest  some  of  your  readers— and 
that  I  shall  not  entirely  waste  the  space  that  you  are  good  enough  to  offer  tue. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Arthi’k  Bkisiianr. 
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riiK  forestry  nriLi>u<<; 

power  sent  here  in  fragile  human  forms  to 
rule  the  falls,  and  other  manifestations  of 
crude  power,  regulate  nature  ami  do  tin- 
work  of  embellishing  and  cultivating  the 
gloln*. 

Have  you  ever  wen  a  Imby  in  an  incu¬ 
bator? 

I#ook  at  one  now. 

Through  a  thick  plate  of  glavs  you 
see  a  tiny  form  arrayed  in  spotless 
linen.  Blue  liblwms  indicate  elbows  ami 


•he  public?  The  nose,  in  size 
and  shape  like  a  small  huckle- 
l*erry.  gives  faint  promise  of 
future  character.  It  draws  in 
the  heated  air  so  softly  that 
breathing  is  invisible. 

Perhaps  long  watching 
shows  the  waxen  lingers  open 
and  close,  very  slowly.  That 
means  that  a  revolut  ion  is  ap¬ 
proaching  in  that  small  hu¬ 
man  world.  The  baby  wants 
to  Ik-  fed.  and  soon  you  will 
realize  that  he  is  alive.  His 
face  is  drawn  into  odd  shapes. 
A  feeble  \yrinkle.  inherited 
from  Mime  ancient  relative, 
np)>ears  al*ovc  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are 
tightened  into  knots,  tin'  hands  are  jerked 
up  over  the  stomach — ;*ole  seat  of  seri¬ 
ous  sensation — and  a  mowing  sort  of  cry 
tells  the  watchful  nurse  that  feeding- time 
has  come. 

He  is  moved  from  his  nest  of  heat'd  air. 
carefully  wrapped  in  woolen  coverings. 
He  is  weighed,  fed  as  nature  intended  he 
should  be  fed.  weighed  again  and  put  back 
to  resume  his  interrupted,  sleepy  contem- 


knees. 

The  tiny  human  being  lies  on  a  soft 
cushion,  under  its  head  u  pillow  ns  big  as 
a  man’s  hand.  It  is  pathetically  short  mid 
mysteriously  still. 

The  head  is  small,  the  face 
pink  and  tranquil,  with  the 
solemn  tranquillity  of  |H-aceful 
old  age. 

The  hands  are  so  small  that 
a  beetle  might  almost  wear 
them  for  claws.  They  are 
gently  closed.  The  baby  is 
supremely  happy  and  comfort¬ 
able,  with  the  happiness  that 
knows  no  want,  feels  and 
craves  nothing. 

That  incubator  baby  In-gins 
earthly  life  in  the  blissful  state 
of  Nirvana,  for  which  the 
Buddhist  struggles  through  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  typical  American  mind, 
ever  suspicious,  watches  the 
little  creature  with  growing 
doubt.  Is  it  a  real  baby,  or  u 
wax  one  put  there  to  deceive 


plat  ion  of  the  infinite.  If  he  does  not 
weigh  enough,  he  is  persuaded  in  various 
ways  to  absorb  more  nourishment.  His 
life  is  regulated,  and,  unlike  older  mortals, 
he  is  contented  that  it  should  be  regulated. 


W  1. 1-1  *1  N<»  tin.  OAKI.I  NS 
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Hot  air,  cleanliness,  a  soft  l»c«l  ami  good 
food  satisfy  him. 

Of  all  minds,  a  vast  majority  are  more 
deeply  impressed,  of  course,  by  the  falls  of 
Niagara  than  by  any  baby,  however  interest¬ 
ingly  presented. 

We  are  used  to  babies,  and  a  majority  of 
us  see  but  little  in  them  at  best. 

In  Niagara  Falls  the  human  mind  sees 
almost  as  many  different  interesting  possi¬ 
bilities  as  there  are  different  sorts  of  human 


docs.  Ilis  harness  attached  to  the  cataract 
now  lights  the  distant  city  and  drives  ma¬ 
chinery  many  miles  away. 

The  adventurous  creature  with  dull 
imagination  sees  only  danger  and  a  chance 
for  possible  personal  achievement  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  risk. 

He  says.  “I'll  go  over  the  fulls  myself.” 
And  In- dot’s  go  over  in  a  barrel,  to  meet  his 
death  or  to  sit  proudly  in  a  dime  museum 
the  rest  of  his  davs. 


beings.  The  astronomer,  looking  at  the  earth  as 

The  scientist  looks  at  the  great  force  a  tiny  speck  in  space,  sees  in  human  ad- 
going  to  waste.  miration  of  the  falls  only  interesting  proof 

He  sjivs.  ••I'll  harness  it."  Ami  he  of  our  infinite  human  littleness. 
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Hi-  wonders  that  any  man  should  study 
Niagara  Falls  when  he  might  study  comets 
traveling  hundreds  of  miles  per  second, 
with  streaming  tails  of  tire  millions  of  miles 
long. 

The  bride  and  groom,  full  to  the  brim 
with  the  little  emotion  which  constitutes 
their  world,  see  in  Niagara  Falls  only  a 
suitable  background  for  a  photograph. 

The  groom  slaps  his  chest  and  says, 
“Our  love  is  as  strong  ns  the  cataract.** 
lie  forgets  that,  like  the  cataract,  his  love 
will  recede,  presumably. 

The  student  of  social  problems  finds  sug¬ 
gestion  and 
even  ground 
for  indigna¬ 
tion  in  the 
study  of  the 
falls.  The 
earnest  sin¬ 
gle-taxer 
knows  that 
the  govern- 
m  e n t  has 
been  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay 
vast  sums  in 
order  to  es¬ 
tablish  na¬ 
tional  parks 
near  the  cut- 
nrnct. 

lie  knows 
that  the  falls 
are  receding 
every  year. 

It  occurs  to 
him  that  a 
speculative 
millionaire  might  buy  up  lmtli  banks  of 
the  Niagara  Kivor  two  miles  above  the 
bills  and  leave  to  his  heirs  absolute  control 
of  the  cataract  in  the  future.  It  maddens 
this  single-taxer  to  think  that  this  small 
investment  now  would  enable  the  heirs  of 
the  plutocrat  later  on  to  own  every  foot  of 
Niagara  Falls  real  estate  and  compel  the 
government  to  pay  ruinous  prices  once  more 
for  park  space. 

There  is  theoretical  logic  in  the  single¬ 
taxer's  views  and  in  his  anger.  The  cata¬ 
ract  does  recede.  It  recedes  one  foot  even* 

• 

year  on  an  average.  If  a  man  bought  both 
sides  of  the  river  two  miles  above  the  falls. 


he  would  control  all  the  cataract  real  estate 

in  exactly  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and 

sixtv  rears  from  now.  It  would  take  that 
•  • 

length  of  time  for  the  cataract  to  move 
back  two  miles,  so  that  the  plutocrat's  heirs 
would  need  to  lie  very  patient  and  pay  taxes 
for  a  long  time.  Incidentally,  bv  the  time 
it  shall  have  recoiled  two  miles  the  cataniet 
will,  according  to  scientists.  Ik*  reduced 
in  height  to  eighty  feet  and  will  hardly  be 
worth  seeing. 

It  is  probable  that  in  that  distant  day 
the  troubles  of  the  single-taxer  will  have 
been  adjusted  even  .  to  his  satisfaction,  as 

a  natural 
process  of 
civilization. 

It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  at 
that  time  men 
will  re  a  d 
with  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the 
primitive 
days  when 
their  fellows 
harnessed  up 
a  petty  water¬ 
fall  in  order 
to  move  their 
engines. 

In  that  far- 
olT  time  the 
problem  of 
c  o  n  v  e  v  i  n  g 
the  strength 
of  a  waterfall 
a  few  miles 
a  w  a  v  will 
a  p  p  ear  n  s 
childish  as  the  invention  of  the  wheelbarrow 
seems  to  us  now.  Tides  will  long  since 
have  been  harnessed.  The  brains  then  liv¬ 
ing  on  this  big  driving-wheel  called  the 
Karth  will  have  learned  to  utilize  the  forces 
in  the  great  machine  on  which  they  revolve 
dailv. 

Intellects  are  now  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  abstracting  electric  force  from 
coal  direct.  They  will  then  be  thinking 
of  the  problem  of  utilizing  direct  the  sun's 
energy,  or  the  power  of  gravity  in  our 
satellite  donkey -engine,  the  moon. 

Hut  this  has  led  us  from  our  small,  tiny- 
faced  friends  in  the  rows  of  incubators. 
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AH  kinds  of  little  human  dynamos  lie  in 
those  hot-air  boxes. 

One  with  a  few  spears  of  red  hair  and  a 
very  determined  expression  at  feeding-time 
is  of  pure  Irish  stock.  If  his  emotions 
could  he  translated  into  coherent  speech, 
he  would  undoubtedly  express  a  desire  to 
challenge  any  baby  of  his  weight  in  Incu¬ 
bator  How.  The  nurses  declare  that  he 
tries  to  light  them,  although  he  weighs  less 
than  live  pounds. 

Another,  of  whom,  perhaps,  more  later, 
is  of  German  blood. 

In  spite  of  his  youth,  he  is  distinctly 
philosophical.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 


he  devotes  hours  of  speculation  to  a  near-by 
shed  in  the  Exposition  where  scientists  are 
experimenting  with  different  breeds  of 
cows,  testing  their  good  qualities  with  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  food,  and  es|>ecially  their  avail¬ 
ability  for  nourishing  motherless  infants. 

Side  bv  side  are  three  little  creatures 
whoso  relationship  is  recognized  at  a 
glance.  These*  arc  the  Cohen  triplets, 
taken  by  their  careful  father  and  mother 
to  the  home  where  the  l»est  chance  for  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  given  them. 

Possibly  you  would  envy  the  man  who 
would  own  the  falls  of  Niagara. 


But  you  would  envv  much  more  wisely 
him  who  shall  possess  for  his  own  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  development  wrapped  up  in 
those  little  Cohen  triplets. 

You  would  possess  the  possibility  of 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  as 
Doctor  Johnson  prophetically  said  when  auc¬ 
tioning  off  the  Bass'  ale  brewery.  And 
you  would  possess,  also,  possibilities  of 
power,  intellectual  and  artistic,  beyond  the 
dreams  of  human  ambition. 

One  triplet  with  the  right  start,  educa¬ 
tion  and  incentive  might  give  you  the 
wealth  of  a  Rothschild  and  enable  you  to 
buy.  without  feeling  the  outlay,  all  the 


|K>wer  of  the  falls  and  the  land  for  miles 
around. 

Another  might  give  you  the  genius  of  u 
Heine  or  the  admirable  moral  purpose  of  a 
Spinoza,  more  desirable  than  all  the  money 
that  all  the  Rothschilds  ever  dreamed  of. 

The  third  might  contribute  to  your 
powers  and  to  the  world  a  Herschel  in  as¬ 
tronomy.  a  Mendelssohn  in  music,  or  a 
genius  like  that  of  Bernhardt  in  the  art 
of  interpreting  genius. 

Those  three  little  creatures  lie  in  their 
nests  of  warm  air.  quiet  and  dull,  waiting 
for  the  feeding-hour.  They  are  frail,  in- 
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But  in  the  brain  of  an  infant 
is  lx»rn  the  |»ower  that  lights 
civilization,  that  lights  the 
path  of  men  on  their  journey 
toward  a  decent  social  order. 

We  can  measure  and 
limit  the  power  that  thun¬ 
ders  at  Niagara.  We  know 
that  it  is  indestructible:  that 
we  may  at  will  utilize  it  as 
heat,  motion,  light,  elec¬ 
tricity. 

But  who  can  measure  or 
limit,  or  understand,  the 
power  that  is  in  the  human 
brain? 

That  power  abo  is  inde- 
.....  How.ni.  uruetiMe.  It  Iwtiows  in.- 

mortality  on  ull  who  think. 

significant  little  atoms  compared  with  the  It  involves  the  marvelous  combination  of 
great  torrent  that  roars  and  rocks  the  comparison,  observation,  induction,  deduc- 
ground  a  few  miles  away  from  them.  lion. 

But  any  one  of  those  three  small  heads  It  is  the  force  that  rules  the  world,  stud- 
might  develop  a  force  fur  su|>crior  to  that  ies  and  gradually  understands  the  universe, 
of  many  Niagaras.  Of  that  wonderful  power  of  thought  the 

When  you  go  to  the  Kx|>osition  at  seed  is  planted  in  every  infant  brain. 
Buffalo,  you  are  sure  to  visit  the  falls  And  for  that  reason  the  incubator  baby, 
without  advising.  silent,  unimpressive,  insignificant  appar- 

Be  advised  here  to  devote  to  the  babies  ently.  deserves  to  rank  in  importance  with 
in  their  incubator  at  least  its  much  thought,  the  falls  of  Niagara  when  nature's  wonders 
if  not  as  much  time,  as  to  the  giant  are  studied  intelligently, 
waterfall. 

In  the  evening,  when  you  come  out  of  I\S. — A  I.KSHON  hou  Motii Kits, 

the  incubator  burbling,  you  will  find  the  The  baby  in  the  incubator  is  born  into  a 
Exposition  lighted  with  wonderful  effect  world  of  trials  and  troubles  before  his  ap- 
bv  the  invisible  power  generated  at  the  pointed  time.  For  that  reason  science  pro¬ 
falls  and  brought  through  wires  to  the  vide*  for  him  in  the  incubator  a  home  as 
little  gluss  bulbs.  like  as  possible  in  tcni|>einturc  and  other 

Towers  of  light,  avenues  of  light,  arches  conditions  to  that  which  he  has  hurriedly 
and  fountains  of  light,  dazzle  you  with  abandoned, 
their  glitter  and  glare. 

Nothing,  you  think, 
could  be  more  impressive 
— until  you  look  above 
and  see.  afar  off  in  the 
dark,  one  single  star  that 
makes  all  the  lighting  of 
that  little  corner  of  the 
earth  seem  like  the  flicker¬ 
ing  of  a  few  fireflies  flut¬ 
tering  about  in  the  face 
of  eternity. 

The  power  of  Niagara 
lights  those  lamps  and 
floods  the  Exposition  with 


brilliancy. 


THE  SIX  NATIONS  VILLAC.E. 
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One  incubator  Imby  of  German  parentage 
was  stu«l ie«l  by  ibis  writer.  Thrrc  is  a 
lesson  for  mothers  in  that  German  baby,  us 
there  is  in  every  incubator  baby,  and  it 
shall  In*  told. 

The  Get  man  baby  hurried  into  the  world 
almost  three  months  ahead  of  time.  He 
weighed  three  pounds,  aud  doubled  his 
weight  in  six  weeks. 

His  heart  was  altout  as  big  as  the  end  of 
your  thumb,  and  his  liver — os  in  all  new¬ 
born  babies — was  monstrously  large,  nearly 
as  big  ns  that  of  a  child  of  ten.  If  you 
want  to  admire  nature's  wisdom,  study  the 
new-born  baby's  liver,  with  its  changed 
position  in  the  body  and  its  wonderful 
adaptation  to  a  milk  diet. 

That  little  German  infant,  like  all 
bubies  born  too  soon,  presented  an  as|>ect 
of  extreme  old  age.  It  was  one  mass  of 
wrinkles  all  over  its  l»ody. 


hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  age  ever 
appeared  one-half  ns  ancient. 

HERE  IS  THE  LESSON  FOR  .MOTH¬ 
ERS. 

The  baby  did  so  well  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  that  its  mother  insisted  on  removing 
it  from  the  artificial  nest. 

It  was  well  cured  for  by  a  mother  of  at 
least  average  intelligence.  Rut  it  failed 
rapidly,  and  would  have  died  soon  Imd  it 
not  l>een  put  back  in  its  shelter. 

It  suffered,  not  merely  through  irregu¬ 
larities  of  teni|K*rature.  but  through  brain 
fntigue. 

Mothers  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  chief  thing  in  caring  for  a  baby  is  to 
keep  its  brain  ipiict. 

An  agitated  infantile  brain  exhausts  the 
blood -supply,  takes  heat  from  the  stomach, 
where  it  should  be.  to  the  brain,  where  it 
•Iocs  harm,  and  kills  off  millions  of  children. 


Nature  does  not  wusic 
effort.  The  baby  unborn 
has  no  need  of  nd ipose 
tissue,  and  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  intended  to  act 
as  cushions,  protecting  us 
frAm  the  outside  material 
world,  are  provided  only 
just  before  birth. 

He  arrived  «piitc  bald, 
toothless  of  course,  with 
wrinkled  skin  and  an  as¬ 
pect  of  unbelievable  so¬ 
lemnity.  No  man  one 
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sufficient  to 
diminish  the 
baby's  vital¬ 
ity  and  men¬ 
ace  his  life. 

M  others 
blessed  with 
healthy  chil¬ 
dren  normal  - 
1 y  born 
should  learn 
from  the  Ger¬ 
man  baby's 

narrow  es- 
cajH.*  to  let 
their  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds 
rest  as  long 
ns  possible, 
while  the 
body  gets  its 
start.  Nat¬ 
ure  sets  the 
example  by 
making  the 
baby  deaf  for 
a  long  time 
after  birth. 
Mothers  and 
nurses  often 
do  not  know 

dealing  with  a  hit  ok  this  klkctric  tow  mi.  even  this, 

conditions  of  heat  and  cold.  To-day  the  Germnn  baby  is  doing  well. 

This  therinotic  apparatus  causes  closing  It  is  ns  heavy  as  its  competitors  on  the 
of  the  pores  when  sudden  cold  strikes  the  block  and  will  live  to  do  its  share  of  the 
body,  and  regulates  in  other  ways  our  world’s  hard  work.  It  will  do  infinite 
physical  ability  to  undergo  changes  of  tern-  good,  should  the  story  of  its  advent  here 
perature.  So,  at  least,  said  the  wise  doc-  lielow  impress  upon  mothers  the  fact  that 
tor  that  cared  for  the  German  baby.  This  building  up  the  baby's  body  involves 
feeble  effort  of  one  tiny  brain  function  was  keeping  its  brain  quiet. 


I  tits  par¬ 
ticular  baby 
was  not  agi¬ 
tated  men¬ 
tally  by  the 
usual  proc¬ 
esses  of  forc- 
ing  intelli¬ 
gence.  He 
paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  no¬ 
body. 

But  r  e  - 
moved  from 
his  incuba¬ 
tor  his  brain 
was  forced  to 
work,  in 
order  to  reg¬ 
ulate  tern- 
I  w  rat  u  re. 

Every  hu¬ 
man  brain 
contains 


distinct  parts 
a  mechanism 
which  de¬ 
votes  its  en* 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AN  EXPOSITION. 

By  W  I.  BoCHANAH.  Director  General  of  the  KxpoMlioti 


THE  means  and  methods  employed  in 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  an  exposition  project,  in  connection  with 
the  creation  of  public  sentiment  and  the 
enlistment  of  popular  support  for  such  an 
undertaking,  make  it  impossible  thereafter 
to  build  up  within  it  a  good  business-like 
organization  to  carry  out  the  work  required 
to  make  the  project  a  reality. 

If  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  dollars 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  small 
selected  body  of  men  and  they  were  told 
that  they  could  proceed,  untrammeled  in 
every  way.  to  build  and  equip  an  exposi¬ 
tion.  the  work  would  be  done  more  effect¬ 
ively.  with  greater  rapidity  and  with  much 
more  economy  than  is  possible  under  our 
usual  methods  in  such  matters,  but  the 
undertaking  would  lack  those  most  essential 
elements  of  success,  namely:  the  widest 
general  interest  possible  in  the  financial 
success  of  the  work,  and  public  contact  at 


all  points.  These  arc  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  broadest  success  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  the 
reason  why  it  is  impossible,  having  them 
present,  to  bring  together  a  perfect  busi¬ 
ness-like  organization  to  carry  out  the  con¬ 
templated  work.  This  l»eing  true,  it  is  to 
l>e  expected  that  one  will  find  in  a  great 
undertaking  such  as  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
|>ositio/i  many  evidences  of  faulty  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  fewer  such  evi¬ 
dences  are  apparent  in  this  Exposition  than 
in  any  of  those  that  have  preceded  it. 
This  has  been  made  possible  owing  chiefly 
to  the  |>ersonnl  rather  than  public  interest 
that  has  been  taken  in  the  Exposition  by 
every  one  in  Buffalo  (which  comes  about 
l»ecause  of  the  fact  that  the  Exposition  was 
financed  in  Buffalo  alone),  and  the  rare 
general  confidence  of  Buffalouians  in  the 
Board  of  Directors.  These  have  worked 
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together  as  a  unit  for  the  past  two  years, 
ami  can  now  look  with  just  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  upon  the  completed  und  successful 
Exposition  they  have  created 

Some  dominant  sentiment  or  idea  around 
which  a  working  plan  can  he  out  line*  I  and 
built  upon  and  followed,  must  underlie 
every  exposition.  In  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  this  central  point  has  been  the 
belief,  widely  if  intermittently  existing, 
and  especially  in  the  I'nited  States,  that 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  hemisphere 
should  know  each  other  better  than  here¬ 
tofore  nod  be  better  informed  than  they 
have  been  with  regard  to  the  capabilities 
and  needs  not  only  of  their  own  country 
but  of  America  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
opportunities  existing  therein  for  commer¬ 
cial  activity  and  energy.  This  limited  the 
scope  and  work  to  the  Western  half  of  the 
wot  Id,  and  hence  no  efforts  of  any  kind 
were  expended  in  Europe.  With  but 
eighteen  months  within  which  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  whole  work,  both  of  building 
and  securing  the  coo|M-ration  of  countries 
and  states  and  of  exhibitors  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  the  Executive  Committee  was 
obliged  t«»  formulate  all  of  the  plans  re¬ 
quired,  and  especially  those  applying  to  the 
participation  of  Canada  ami  Central  and 
South  America,  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
and  success  in  those  directions  had  to  lie 
attained  or  the  Exposition  would  not  have 
been  Pan-American  and  would  then  have 
failed  to  reach  the  chief  ideal  upon  which 
it  was  based.  Toward  accomplishing  this 
purpose  the  services  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  were  enlisted;  a  section  of  the  Press 
Department  of  the  Exposition  was  set  apart 
and  put  in  commission  for  this  specific 
work;  and  representative  of  the  Exposition 
were  sent  to  the  several  countries  to  bring 
the  Exposition  personally  la-fore  their  gov¬ 
ernments.  With  all  these  elements,  a  con¬ 
stant  telegraphic  corres|H»ndence  beiwii-n 
the  Exposition  and  the  different  American 
foreign  capitals  was  necessary,  in  order  that 
delays  might  be  avoided,  and  thus  a  much 
larger  expense  wits  incur  rial  than  would 
have  been  necessary  could  the  Exposition 
have  had  another  year  within  which  to 
mature.  The  limited  time  at  the  command 
of  the  Executive  Committee  also  operated 
its  a  great  drawback  in  securing  foreign 
government  appropriations  from  each  of 


the  eighteen  countries  represented,  and  in 
properly  preparing  exhibits  in  each  country  : 
ami  in  some  cases  the  completion  of  all  of 
their  installations  was.  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  delayed  until  July. 

The  short  time  in  which  ex  posit  ions  are. 
unfortunately,  usually  required  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  is  a  great  hindrance  not  only  to  the 
foreign  |K»rtion  of  the  work  involved  but 
also  to  planning  adequately  and  econom¬ 
ically  the  different  buildings  and  feature, 
so  ns  to  give  them  the  highest  maximum 
latitude  of  adaptability  to  each  interest 
that  is  to  In-  cared  for  by  the  classification 
of  the  exposition ;  because,  no  matter  how 
eX|H*rt  an  architectural  theorist  may  Im-  in 
such  things,  there  are  actual  inelastic  phys¬ 
ical  conditions  and  necessities  in  every  ex* 
pmition  building  and  ground-plan  which 
constantly  return  to  embarrass  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  the  whole  under¬ 
taking.  All  of  this  could  be  avoided  if 
sufficient  time  were  taken  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  adapt  the  architectural  plans  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  to  what  it  is 
pro|Mtsed  shall  Ik-  the  definite  scope  and 
limit  of  the  exposition,  rather  than,  as 
is  customary  now.  to  adapt  the  scheme  as 
a  whole  to  the  architect's  idealized  plans. 
For  example,  a  Machinery  Building  is  so 
planned  in  the  architectural  scheme  of  an 
exposition — and  properly  so — that  it  will 
correctly  conform  to  its  surroundings  and 
will  harmonize  with  its  neighbors.  If  in  so 
planning  the  building  it  turns  out.  happily, 
to  be  adapted  excellently  in  every  way  for 
the  purposes  of  a  machinery  exhibit,  well 
and  gianl ;  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  re¬ 
verse  shall  occur,  the  management  must  bo 
contented  to  adapt  the  exhibit  to  the  build¬ 
ing  at  no  matter  what  inconvenience  and 
expense.  It  can  therefore  easily  happen, 
and  does  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  every  exposition,  that  tin-  general  archi¬ 
tectural  plan  of  an  exposition  may  be  Im-hu- 
tiful  and  the  outline  and  exquisite  detail 
and  finish  of  its  buildings  perfect  and  be¬ 
yond  criticism  in  all  these  regards,  as  occurs 
in  l»oth  instances  with  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  while  the  scheme  as  a  whole 
may  still  Ik-  deficient  in  many  important 
|H»ints.  Not  only  could  all  these  things  be 
secured  and  a  great  economy  of  money  be 
brought  alnnit.  but.  in  addition,  the  adapt¬ 
ability  and  utility  of  the  grounds  and  build- 
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ings  of  an  exposition  would  In-  increased  a 
hundredfold  if  in  the  beginning  sufficient 
time  and  care  were  taken  to  adapt  the  arch¬ 
itectural  plans  to  the  definite,  detailed 
purposes  of  the  exposition  rather  than  to 
proceed,  as  we  now  do  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  to  adapt  the  exposition  to  the  arch¬ 
itectural  plans  previously  prepared. 

This  usually  occurs  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  formative  machinery  required  to 
outline  and  gather  together  the  material  for 
the  different  exhibit  divisions  and  other 
features  of  an  exposition,  is  evolved  ami 


put  to  work  so  slowly  by  the  cumbersome 
committee  organization  which  is  always 
present  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  work 
that,  in  order  that  the  buildings  and 
grounds  may  be  completed  on  time,  the 
construction  of  the  exposition  cannot  wait 
this  process  of  organization  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  Because  of  the  necessity  to  rush 
everything  forward,  demands  made  later 
for  space  make  it  necessary  that  changes 
shall  be  made  in  building  plaus.  usually 
ending  in  the  insertion  in  a  building 
of  those  most  pernicious  and  irrational  of 


all  exposition  creations,  galleries — which, 
while  furnishing  the  additional  area  desired, 
never  give  satisfaction  either  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  or  to  the  visitor,  and  should  be  cut 
out  from  every  ex|>osition  plan. 

While  all  parts  of  the  machinery  of  an 
exposition  organization  must  be  put  in 
operation  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
kept  going  at  high  speed,  that  portion 
having  to  do  with  the  participation  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  must  do.  approximately,  idl 
of  its  work  at  the  beginning,  if  it  is  to 
succeed  at  all.  This  requires  the  early  and 


careful  framing  of  circular  letters  setting 
forth,  in  the  languages  of  the  countries  it  is 
sought  to  interest,  the  scope,  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  exposition.  These  must  go  to 
the  different  governments  through  the 
channel  of  the  State  Department  ami  our 
diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  who 
must  in  turn  be  kept  fully  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  exposition.  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  this,  folders  and  other 
form*  of  printed  matter  must  be  prepared 
and  printed  in  the  languages  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  l>c  interested,  giving  in  detail  the 
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exposition's  plans  and  the  reasons  and 
arguments  which  shall  best  show  that  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  such  countries  to 
participate  in  the  exposition.  These  must 
be  issued  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  a 
large  force  of  clerks  must  1m*  organized  and 
put  to  work  preparing  foreign  mailing-lists 
to  which  all  this  matter  can  be  sent;  then 
men  must  be  carefully  selected,  equipped 
and  sent  abroad  to  give  life  and  impetus 
to  the  work  of  interesting  the  foreign  press; 
and,  that  this  may  In*  efficiently  done,  the 
Foreign  Department  of  the  Publicity  Bureau 
must  be  quickly  and  skilfully  enlarged, 
pictures  of  the  exposition  being  made  and 


and  put  out  by  the  millions,  in  every  form 
possible,  throughout  the  world.  The  work¬ 
ing  force  of  the  advertising  ami  press 
bureaus  of  an  exposition  grows  until  hun¬ 
dreds  of  clerks,  male  and  female,  are  em¬ 
ployed  and  dozens  of  writers  ami  designers 
and  bookkeepers  are  kept  at  work  con¬ 
stantly.  Bookkeeping  becomes  a  necessity, 
since  a  record  of  all  shipments  of  cuts  and 
of  every  bundle  of  advertising  matter  sent 
out  Incomes  essential,  in  order  that  a  check 
may  Im?  kept  on  the  ojwration  of  the  two 
bureaus  and  the  exposition  Im*  able  at  any 
given  moment  to  know  how  many  news- 
pa|M*rs  have  l»een  reached  throughout  the 
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every  form  of  descriptive  and  editorial 
article  bei ng  prepared  that  can  be  made  to 
touch  upon  the  subject.  These,  to  1m*  read¬ 
ily  used,  must  be  put  into  sli|>s  in  the 
dilTerent  languages  employed,  so  that  they 
can  be  found  by  the  foreign  editor  at  his 
elbow  when  he  is  thinking  of  what  he  can 
use  at  the  moment.  In  the  advertising 
department  of  the  exposition  designers 
must  Im*  sought  out  and  put  to  work  to 
prepare  the  forms  and  styles  most  likely  to 
make  the  printed  matter  to  Im*  sent  out 
attractive.  Sjiecial  emblematic  designs  for 
covers  and  for  advertising  heads  must  Im* 
secured  by  competition  and  copyrighted 


world  and  to  whom  and  in  what  quantities 
advertising  matter  has  been  distributed. 

While  all  the  al>ove- described  work  is 
getting  under  way.  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  great  exhibit  sections  of  the 
exposition  and  information  of  general  in¬ 
terest  to  prospective  exhibitors  must  be 
prepared  and  printed  in  many  languages. 
The  organization  of  the  exhibit  divisions 
of  an  exposition  requires  tin*  greatest  care 
in  the  selection  of  men,  and  when  these  arc 
found,  the  force  of  clerks  and  stenogra¬ 
phers  under  each  must  be  completed  and 
methodical,  rapid  work  must  be  undertaken 
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with  manufacturers  throughout  all  the 
countries  to  be  interested.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  blank  forms  by  the  thousands  are  re¬ 
quired.  Selected  mailing-lists  are  built 
tip  from  special  sources,  covering  only  the 
highest  class  of  manufacturers  anti  pro¬ 
ducers  under  each  classification  head. 

All  this  work  must  be  done  promptly 
and  effectively,  involving  the  employment 
of  hundreds  of  stenographers,  clerks  and 
office- boys.  The  official  classification  of 
exhibits  must  1m-  prepared  and  printed  for 
general  distribution,  io  order  that  exhib¬ 
itors  may  know  the  section  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  will  be  allotted  space. 
This  matter  of  classification  is  really  one  of 
great  importance,  since  it  is  the  nasi*  upon 
which  the  juries  of  award  will  later  dis¬ 
tribute  the  medals  and  diplomas  of  the 
exposition.  Up  to  and  including  the 
classification  of  exhibits  at  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Exposition,  this  work  has  never  been 
done  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all.  ami 
the  work  will  probably  never  l»e  so  done, 
since  the  only  really  comprehensive  classifi¬ 
cation  of  exhibits  would  end  in  the  three 
following  heads:  tl)  Animate  things.  (2) 
Inanimate  things.  (3)  Other  things.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  such  a  definition  would  probably 
not  suit  any  one,  it  appenrs  fair  to  assume 
that  we  shall  continue  making  classifica¬ 
tions  as  heretofore. 

Transportation  questions  affect  an  ex¬ 
position  with  vital  interest.  In-cause  the 
extent  to  which  the  freight  and  passenger 
rates  put  in  effect  for  the  project  approach 
a  low  and  generous  mark,  indicates  the  de¬ 
gree  of  general  interest  that  will  probably 
be  taken  in  it  by  the  public.  It  Im-coiucs, 
hence,  most  important  to  |M-rfcct  the 
organization  of  the  pussenger  and  freight 
bureau  of  an  exposition  early,  by  the 
selection  of  the  best -equipped  men  it  is 

possible  to  obtain  for  that  work.  After 
that  has  been  done,  it  is  equally  im|H»rtant 
to  see  that  the  bureaus  work  with  the  rail¬ 
way  passenger  and  freight  associations  in 
the  closest  harmony  if  success  is  to  l»e  ex¬ 
isted,  since  no  one  not  familiar  with  the 
actual  oiM*ration  of  the  great  machinery  of 
ai»  exposition  organization  can  appreciate 
how  close  must  be  the  relations  between 
the  project  and  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  of  a  country,  if  the  anticipations  of 
the  promoters  are  to  bo  realized. 


Simultaneously  with  the  other  work  of 
orgMiiizat  ion  mentioned,  there  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  formation  of  the  police,  or 
guard.  forc;o  and  of  the  medical  and  fire 
service  of  l  lie  exposition.  These  must  be 
thought  out  fully  and  an  early  start  made  in 

their  equipment  and  discipline,  so  that  each 
may  be  effect  ively  increased  as  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion  require.  To  bring  these-  three 
important  features  of  the  organization  into 
satisfactory  existence  requires  ail  immense 
quantity  of  detail.  hides  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  ami  government  of  each  have  to  be 
framed;  the  type  of  earh  organization  is  to 
be  decided  upon;  unifoims  ure  to  be  de¬ 
signed  and  ndopted,  and  permanent  quarters 
planned  and  prepared.  And  through  all 
this  infinite  variety  of  organization  there 
must  be  kept  prominently  in  view  the  need 
of  the  most  rigid  economy,  because  if  this 
is  not  done  in  ull  branches  of  the  exposition 
machinery,  the  work  can  easily  cost  mill¬ 
ions  more  to  carry  it  out  than  was  ever 
contemplated  by  its  promoters. 

The  amusement  side  of  the  exposition 
must  also  1m-  put  in  motion  early,  and  this 
involves  the  application  of  a  peculiar  order 
of  busim-s*  ability  to  the  problems  that 
will  arise  iu  the  negotiations  to  be  entered 
into  with  concessionaires  of  all  kinds. 
This  branch  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion  was  most  efficiently  bandied  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  committee,  in  ronnection  with  an 
experienced  executive  officer,  who  reported 
to  the  I>ircctor-Ocneral.  In  this  work  tlio 
legal  bureau  of  an  exposition  becomes  n. 
prominent  factor,  and  just  here  it  is  oppor¬ 
tune  to  say  that  the  work  of  this  latt ex- 
bureau  is  ,lot  on|v  lnost  important  but  of 
endless  variety  und  requires  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  force  of  lawyers  and  Inw-clerks. 
Blank  forms  of  contrails  of  all  kinds  re¬ 
quired  i„  lhc  work  of  ||ie  eAI(OSition,  agree¬ 
ments  or  quasi- agreements,  and  all  impor¬ 
tant  letters  which  might  at  some  time  l»e 
construed  8s  contractual  should  be  passed 
u|»ori  and  approved  by  that  bureau;  and  all 
questions  of  policy  should  be  discussed  witli 
the  bureau,  since  in  that  way  many  conflicts 
of  authority  or  with  regard  to  rights  of  con¬ 
cessionaires  and  exhibitors  will  be  averted, 
and  the  working  of  the  whole  machin¬ 
ery  of  an  exposition  made  easier  anil 
smoother  than  if  these  precautions  are  not 
taken. 
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While  the  font*;*  « »f  ilic  exposition  thus 
necessary  are  lniing  formulated,  fociued  ami 
pul  in  motion  to  create  ami  gather  together 
the  widely  different  phases  of  interest  ami 
the  unlocated  things  ami  elements  required 
to  make  an  exposition,  a  great  ami  most 
elastic  force  of  engineers,  electricians. 
<1  raftsmen,  modelers,  htndsca|>e -gardeners, 
sculptors  and  painters  must  have  been 
brought  together  and  set  at  work  planning, 
elaborating  ami  working  out.  under  the 
direct  personal  control  of  the  Director  of 
Works  of  the  exposition,  not  only  the  broad 
plan  outlined  by  the  architectural  lioard  of 
the  exposition  but  the  numberless  details 
incident  to  the  preparation  of  the  grounds 
and  the  erection  an  I  decoration  and  light¬ 
ing  of  the  necessary  buildings.  These  men 
will  frequently  lie  numbered  by  hundreds, 
uml  must  supply  the  highest  order  of  ability 
iu  each  branch  of  the  work  to  lie  done. 
Following  them  come  the  contractors  of  all 
kinds  who  are  to  carry  out  the  plans  thus 
prepared,  and.  iN'eause  of  the  short  lime 
within  which  these  latter  call  work,  it 
always  happens  that  a  seemingly  unneces¬ 
sarily  great  force  of  carpcntcra,  plasterers, 
staff- workers,  roofers,  iron- workers,  paint 
ers,  glaziers,  masons,  bricklayers,  laliorore 
and  others  are  put  at  work;  at  times  in  the 
work  of  constructing  the  Fan- American  Ex¬ 
position  these  numbered  as  high  as  six  tliou 
sand.  Indeed,  there  were  days  when  the 
different  pay-rolls  of  the  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
position  showed  that  eight  thousand  |Htr- 
sons  were  at  work  upon  the  Exposition,  in 
all  its  branches.  From  such  figures  one  rail 
see  not  only  why  the  daily  purchases  in¬ 
volved  in  carrying  out  such  a  work  lirconic 
a  great  problem,  requiring  the  careful 
organization  of  a  purchasing  depaitinent 
and  the  devising  of  a  s\stem  of  requisitions 
and  checks  ami  approvals  that  will  repress 
extravagance  in  purchases,  but  also  why 
the  necessity  exists  for  the  creation  therein 
of  a  careful  uudit  system  and  of  a  well- 
thought-out  method  of  accounting,  both  in 
that  office  ami  in  that  of  the  treasurer. 


As  the  day  of  o|icniiig  the  exposition 
draws  near,  two  new  bureaus  must  Ihj 
created  for  the  operating  purposes  of  the 
exposition.  These  comprise  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  admissions  and  col  lections — which 
has  to  do  with  all  ticket  sales  and  their 
collection  and  with  the  operation  of  all 
concessions,  in  so  far  as  applies  to  the  per¬ 
centages  or  money  to  lie  paid  by  them  to 
the  exposition — and.  lastly,  the  bureau  of 
awards.  To  appreciate  what  all  that  has 
liecn  mentioned  means  in  the  line  of  con¬ 
stant.  endless,  tireless  application  on  the 
jwrt  of  those  who  are  the  directing  forces 
of  an  ex|K>sition,  it  mav  be  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  whole  period  of  the  life  of 
the  I ’an -American  Exposition  from  its  in¬ 
ception  to  its  close  will  comprise  but  thirty 
mouths.  This  great  amount  of  work,  with 
the  endless  detail  involved  in  its  carrying 
out.  has  been  made  possible  only  because  of 
the  application  to  the  problem  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  many  persons  who  had  experience  in 
similar  lines  of  woik.  aided  by  the  most 
hearty,  loyal  and  intelligent  support  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Exposition  and  the  ability 
shown  by  the  Director  of  Works. 

While  nil  this  is  true,  nud  equally  so  the 
fact  that  the  operation  of  an  exposition  is 
now  fast  becoming  a  science  in  many  of 
its  branches,  there  still  arise  each  hour  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  questions  and 
difficulties  to  tax  severely  the  patience, 
tart  and  physical  capacity  of  those  who 
are  directing  its  affairs.  No  system  of  ex¬ 
position  organization  can  1m-  devised  t hut 
can  be  relied  upon  to  operate  effectively 
and  pro|>crly  which  leaves  open  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  something  failing  to  be  done  be* 
rause  of  divided  authority;  and  the  only 
ideal  exposition  organization  would  Ik-. 
hence,  one  that  places  every  one  and 
everything  connected  with  its  work,  from 
the  inception  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
undertaking,  under  the  absolute  ]>cr8onal 
control,  direction  ami  unquestioned  au¬ 
thority  of  one  strong,  guiding  mind  and 
hand. 
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ELECTRICAL  PROGRESS  DURING  THE  LAST  DECADE. 

Bv  Michael  Idvorkev  Pori*. 


THE  Pan-American  Exposition  in  its 
electrical  aspect  forms  a  splendid 
termination  to  the  electrical  decade  which 
Itegan  nt  the  Frankfort  Electrical  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1  HU  I . 

This  last  exposition  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  splendid  experiments  in  the  electrical 
transmission  of  power  by  new  methods, 
which  had  never  before  that  time  been 
tested  on  anything  like  a  commercial  scale. 
Briefly  stated,  the  method  consisted  in 
employing  electrical  currents  of  a  very  high 
tension,  which  were  generated  by  means  of 
the  water-power  at  the  Falls  of  LmifTenand 
then  transmitted  over  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  ami  fifteen  miles  to  the  Electrical 
Exposition  grounds  at  Frankfort,  where 
they  were  transformed  to  ordinary  tension 
and  employed  for  electrical  lighting  nnd 
mechanical  power.  The  extraordinarily 
high  tension  was  not,  however,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  the  system:  it  was  the 

• 

novel  method  of  using  a  combination  of 
vibratory  currents  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  rotary  magnetic  force  and  in 
this  way  enab'e  the  consumer  to  employ 
electric  motors  without  commutators  and 
thus  avoid  all  the  serious  objections  of 
sparking.  This  experiment  was  a  splendid 
success,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
best  scientific  authorities.  Their  verdict 
was  a  powerful  stimulus  to  those  who  at 
that,  time  were  engaged  in  this  country  in 
developing  the  grand  pioj  ct  of  utilizing 
the  water-power  of  Niagara  Falls  for  elec¬ 


trical  power  transmission  purposes.  This 
magnificent  piojcct  is  now  completed,  and 
forms,  although  a  score  of  miles  from  the 
Pan- American  Exposition,  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  electi icnl  feature  of  this  magnificent 
show.  Every  man,  both  luy  and  tech¬ 
nical.  who  goes  to  Buffalo  to  see  the  elec¬ 
trical  exhibits  there  is  attracted  chiefly  by 
the  sight  that  is  in  store  for  him  at  the 
works  of  the  Niagara  Power  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  at  Niagara  Falls.  Methods 
nnd  apparatus  employed  by  this  most  enter¬ 
prising  company  form  the  most  complete 
illustration  of  the  progress  in  technical 
electricity  during  the  last  decade,  and  the 
progress  hus  been  a  most  magnificent  one. 
It  consisted  chiefly  in  working  out  the  de¬ 
tails  of  methods  and  apparatus  conceived 
nnd  |mrtly  worked  out  some  time  Iwfore 
the  In-ginning  of  this  decade.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  induction  motor  and  the  so- 
called  polyphase  combination  of  oscillating 
currents,  due  to  the  combined  labors  of 
Tesla,  Ferraris.  Bradley,  Wenstroem  and 
others,  forms  the  foundation  of  the  new 
system  employed  at  Niagara  Falls  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  electrical  power,  nnd  it  may 
safely  bo  asserted  that  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  electrical  exhibits  at  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Exposition  deal  with  the  various  stages 
of  development  of  the  system  during  the 
I  ist  ten  years. 

The  exhibit  next  in  importance  to  those 
just  referred  to  is  that  of  Marconi’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Eight  years 
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ugo,  Sir  William  Preccc.  at  that  time  the 
head  of  the  postal  au«l  telegraph  system 
of  Great  Britain,  read  quite  a  lengthy 
paper  at  the  Chicago  Electrical  Congress, 
describing  a  novel  method  of  electrical 
communication  without  interconnecting 
wires  between  the  stations.  That  sugges¬ 
tion,  however,  was  entirely  different,  both 
in  its  principle  and  in  its  application,  from 
the  Marconi  system,  which  is  a  product 
of  the  last  decade.  It  is  ns  striking  os  it 
is  novel,  and  the  scope  of  its  application 
to  mariue  telegraphy  appears  to  Ire  very 
extensive.  Credulous  and  sanguine  people 
have  suggested  that  in  due  time  this  system, 
if  perfected,  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
the  very  expensive  and  complicated  sub¬ 
marine  cables,  but  it  may  be  safely  pre¬ 
dicted  that,  judging  from  our  present 
knowledge  of  electrical  principles,  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  these  optimists  will  in  all 
probability  never  he  realized  by  Marconi's 
system,  nor  by  any  other  sj stem  evolved 
from  Marconi's  fundamental  devices  and 
the  experience?  which  he  has  gained  in  per- 
fccting  these  devices. 

The  Ruhmnnno  cable  is,  to  be  sun*,  an 
expensive  and  complicated  means  of  sub¬ 
marine  intercommunication,  but  scientific 
men  have,  from  the  very  time  when  the 
first  submarine  cable  was  laid  in  18.’»8.  felt 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  electrical 
signals  could  be  sent  over  such  a  cable 
must  be  capable  of  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
crease.  The  author  of  this  brief  sketch 
has  actually  succeeded  in  showing,  both 
mathematically  and  ejtpcri mentally,  that 
the  expectations  of  these  scientific  men 
were  well  founded.  A  new  method  of  con¬ 
structing  Atlantic  cables  has  been  evolved 
which  will  enable  us  to  send  submarine 
messages  with  the  same  rapidity  and  with 
the  same  facility  with  which  we  send  them 
now  over  ordinary  telegraph  wires.  The 
method  is  nn  extremely  simple  one.  ami 
consists  in  inserting  at  |M*riodicnlly  recur¬ 
ring  points  of  the  cable  small  coils  of  wire. 
The  extra  expense  incurred  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  these  coils  is  small,  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties  introduced  by  these 
coils  into  the  method  of  laying  submarine 
cables  are  not  serious.  A  cable  thus  con¬ 
structed  enables  us  not  only  to  send  »ele- 
graphic  messages  over  it  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity,  but  even  to  telephone  over  it.  This 


invention  also  is  a  product  of  the  decade. 

Two  more  novel  exhibits  of  the  Pan- 
American  electrical  exhibition  shall  be 
uioutioned  here,  as  being  decidedly  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  last  decade.  I  refer  to  the 
Nernst  lamp  and  to  Paulsen’s  wonderful 
telephonograph.  The  Nernst  lamp  is  a 
striking  departure  from  both  the  ordinary 
incandescent  lamp  ami  the  arc  lamp.  *U 
is  founded  upon  the  physical  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  substances  which  in  ordinary  circpra- 
stances  are  non-conductors  Income  wfceg 
heated  fairly  good  conductors.  Professor 
Nernst  employs  for  his  conductors  cylinders 
of  various  lengths  and  thicknesses,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  candle-power  which  he  wishes 
to  develop.  The  cylinders  are  made  up 
of  materials  into  the  composition  of  which 
enter  principally  rare  earths — yttrium,  ru¬ 
bidium.  thorium  and  so  on.  These  earths 
can  stand  being  heated  up  to  very  high 
teni|>erntures  without  disintegrating,  and 
the  higher  the  temperature  lo  which  n  sub¬ 
stance  can  l»e  heated,  the  more  efficient  is 
its  light -giving  power:  hence  the  very  high 
light -giving  (tower  ol  the  Nernst  lamp. 
It  is  extremely  simple  in  its  construction, 
since  it  requires  no  vacuum,  as  does  the  in¬ 
candescent  lump,  nor  any  mechanisms  lor 
regulation,  like  those  of  the  are  lamp. 

The  Paulsen  telephonograph  is  a  very 
neat  and  exceedingly  instructive  product 
of  electrical  ingenuity,  and  depends  for  its 
operativeness  u|ion  a  somewhat  novel  scien¬ 
tific  fact.  It  has  long  Iteen  known  that 
when  a  piece  of  steel  is  subjected  to  the 
magnetizing  force  of  a  permanent  magnet, 
or  that  of  an  electrical  current,  it  will  re¬ 
tain  its  magnetic  property  for  a  long  time 
after  the  magnetizing  force  has  been  re¬ 
moved;  but  it  has  not  been  known  that 
this  remanent  magnetism  of  steel  is  exactly 
proportional  to  the  external  magnetizing 
force,  when  this  force  is  small.  The  oper¬ 
ativeness  of  the  Paulsen  apparatus  depends 
upon  this  very  law  of  proportionality. 
What  Paulsen  does  is  this:  A  long  steel 
wire  is  wound  spirally  on  a  drum  which 
can  l>e  rotated;  during  the  rotation,  the 
wire  passes  under  the  pole  of  a  small  elec¬ 
tromagnet.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  helix 
which  energizes  this  small  electromagnet 
forms  a  part  of  a  telephone  circuit.  A 
person  speaking  at  the  transmitter  sets  up 
iu  this  telephone  circuit  a  vibrating  elec- 
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trical  current  corresponding  to  the  voice  of 
the  speaker.  This  vibratory  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  produces  in  the  small  clectiomagnct  a 
corresponding  vibratory  magnetic  force, 
and  thU  magnetic  force  again  produces  a 
permanent  magnetization  in  the  rotating 
steel  wire  as  it  passes  under  the  pole  of 
the  electromagnet  during  the  rotation  of 
the  drum.  The  permanent  magnetization 
of  the  steel  wire  varies  from  point  to  point 
of  the  wire,  following  exactly  the  same 
law  as  the  indentations  of  the  wax  cylinder 
of  an  Edison  phonograph,  as  produced 
there  by  the  vibrating  stylus.  Take  now 
this  magnetized  steel  wire  and  pass  it  un¬ 
der  the  pole  of  the  same  electromagnet, 
and  you  will  have  an  electromotive  force 
induced  in  its  helix  which  will  produce  a 
current  in  the  circuit  that  will  be  an  exact 
representation  of  the  current  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  magnetization  of  the  steel  wire. 
This  current,  passing  through  the  coil  of  a 
telephone  receiver,  will  reproduce  in  the 
diaphragm  of  the  receiver  the  exact  words 
of  the  speaker  which  in  the  first  case  were 
instrumental  iu  the  magnetization  of  the 
steel  wire. 

Splendid  as  has  been  the  advance  of 
electricity  on  its  technical  side  during  the 
last  decade,  it  will  still  appear  to  a  careful 
student  insignificant  when  compared  with 
•he  great  advances  that  have  l>ecn  made 
on  the  purely  scientific  side  of  electricity. 
The  principal  impulse*  of  these  advances 
was  furnished  by  Professor  Roentgen's 
great  discovery  of  the  X-rays  in  1805. 
Ever  since  that  wonderful  discovery  was 
first  announced,  scientific  men  have  tried 
to  answer  the  puzzling  question :  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  new  radiation  which  is 
capable  of  jM-netrating  through  bodies,  like 
metals,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  Roent¬ 
gen's  discovery,  were  considered  as  almost 
absolutely  opaque? 

The  distinguished  French  physicist. 
Becquerel.  showed  that  certain  salts  of 
the  metal  uranium  were  a  continuous  source 
of  an  invisible  radiation  which  had  many 
of  the  properties  of  the  X-rays.  Other  sci¬ 
entific  men  soon  added  to  the  list  of  ImhHcs 
which  possess  the  same  peculiar  physical 
properties.  Among  these  scientific  pioneers 
should  l>e  particularly  mentioned  Madame 
Curie.  who  discovered  one  of  the  most 
powerful  radiants  of  the  new  and  mysterious 


radiations  jnissessing  all  the  essential  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  X-rays.  In  the  mean  time  Prof. 
J.  J.  Thomson,  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  kept  up  a  careful  exploration  of  all 
the  electrical  processes  accompanying  the 
electrical  discharge  in  a  Crookes  tube,  where 
Roentgen  had  found  the  mysterious  X-ray. 

Iu  this  connection,  another  most  impor¬ 
tant  discovery,  made  during  the  last  decade 
by  Professor  Zeeman,  of  Holland,  should 
lie  mentioned  here.  It  is  this:  When  n 
substance  is  volatilized  by  the  extreme 
heat  of  an  electrical  spark,  or  otherwise, 
and  rendered  incandescent,  it  will  emit  a 
light  which  is  as  characteristic  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  ns  is  its  molecular  or  atomic  weight. 
The  light  emitted  by  an  incandescent  gas 
(and  every  substance  can  bo  transformed 
into  a  gas  bv  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of 
temperature  I  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a 
large  numl>er  of  elementary  colors,  or  vi¬ 
brations,  which  are  shown  in  the  s|>ectrum 
of  a  gas  by  separate  luminous  lines,  which 
have  a  definite  position.  Zeenutn  discovered 
that  if  such  a  luminous  gas  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  |H»les  of  a  very  strong  magnet,  a 
large  numl>cr  of  these  lines  will  split  up 
into  several  continent  lines,  separated  from 
one  another  by  larger  or  smaller  intervals. 
This  effect  of  the  magnetic  force  upon  the 
s|>ectrum  of  an  incandescent  body  is  cnlled 
the  ’•Zeeman  effect";  and  the  electromag¬ 
netic  theory  of  light  shows  that  the  "Zeeman 
effect"  is  |M>ssiblc  only  under  the  hypothesis 
that  material  bodies  consist  of  ultimate  par- 
tides  which  carry  electrical  charges  and  that 
the  vibration  of  these  electrically  charged 
particles  is  the  source  of  light  emitted  by 
incandescent  bodies. 

Going  back  now  to  the  discoveries  of 
Roentgen,  Becquerel,  Curie  and  others, 
and  particularly  to  the  epoch-making  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Thomson,  it  should  Ik-  ob¬ 
served  that  the  most  important  result  of 
these*  investigations  is  an  experimental 
proof  of  a  new  physical  theory  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  matter.  According  to  this 
theory,  atoms,  as  they  enter  into  chemical 
combinations,  are  not  simple,  indivisible 
bodies  but  most  complex  aggregations  of 
components,  or  corpuscles,  much  smaller 
than  the  chemical  atoms  themselves,  and 
the  only  property  that  we  cau  predicate  of 
these  corpuscles  with  certainty  is  that  they 
carry  electrical  charges. 
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T  N  1888  Edmund  Davy,  an  Engli.sh 
1  chemist,  secured  a  by-product  t»»  the 
production  of  metallic  potassium  which 
would  decomptnte  water  with  the  evolution 
of  a  gas  containing  acetylene. 

In  1862  Woehler  announced  that  cal¬ 
cium  carbide,  which  he  lta«l  manic  by  heat¬ 
ing  an  nlloy  of  zinc  und  calcium  with  char¬ 
coal  to  a  very  high  tem|wmture.  would 
decompose  water  and  yield  a  gas  contain¬ 
ing  acetylene  like  Davy’s  compound. 

Up  to  1892  these  two  substances — cal¬ 
cium  carbide  and  its  product,  acetylene — 
were  practically  forgotten. 

In  the  mean  time  the  modern  electric 
furnace  hud  l>cen  develo|Mil.  and  in  the 
year  1892  Mr.  Thomas  I,.  Wilson,  while 
conducting  c\|ierimcnts  at  Spray.  North 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  pn-|Mtring 
metallic  calcium  by  operating  on  a  mixture 
of  lime  und,  coal,  secured  a  melted  mass  of 
dark  color. 

This  man.  when  thrown  in  a  neighboring 
stream,  evolved  a  great  quantity  of  gas 
which,  on  being  lighted,  burned  with  a 
brilliant  but  smoky  tin  me. 

Thus  were  calcium  curhide  and  acetylene 
gas  first  prepared  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  Ik*  of  value  commercially. 

Calcium  carbide  is  now  produced  com¬ 
mercially  in  many  places — notably  at  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls.  New  York,  where  the  icquisife 
electric  current  to  produce  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  iieed«*d  Fahrenheit)  can  In* 

readily  and  cheaply  obtained. 

Ground  coke  ami  lime  are  intimately 
mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  and  placed 
in  the  electric  furnace;  the  result  is  that 
fifty-six  parts  of  lime  and  thirty-six  of 
coke  will  make  sixty -four  parts  calcium 
carbide  and  liberate  twenty-eight  parts 
carbon  monoxide. 

if  the  lime  ami  coke  are  pure,  an  ingot 
of  pure  carbide  will  Ik*  formed,  surrounded 
hv  a  crust  of  material  less  pure  because 
partially  unconverted. 

Calcium  carbide  is  dark  brown  nr 
black  ;  crystalline  and  brittle:  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.22  to  2.26;  may  lx*  heated 
to  redness  without  change;  will  soften  and 


fuse  in  nn  electric  furnace;  will  not  burn 
except  when  heated  in  oxygen;  and  will 
keep  indefinitely  if  scaled  from  the  air. 
hut  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  ami 
gradually  slake  like  ordinary  linn*.  If 
placed  in  water,  or  in  any  liquid  contain¬ 
ing  water,  it  will  effervesce  vigorously  and 
lilteratc  acetylene  gas. 

Calcium  carbide  consists  of  lime  und  car 
bon  (Ca  in  contact  with  water,  the 

lime  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  making  slaked  lime,  and  the  carbon 
with  the  hydrogen,  making  acetylene  gas 
((',  II,).  One  pound  of  absolutely  pure 
carbide  will  produce  five  und  one-half 
cubic  feet  of  gas;  hut.  os  almolutely  pure 
carbide  is  not  made  commercially,  the 
usual  ratio  is  one  pound  iff  carbide  to  four 
and  one-half  cubic  feet  of  acetylene. 

Acetylene  is  a  colorless  gas  possessing  an 
offensive  odor  similar  to  decayed  garlic, 
and  so  |N*netrating  that  one  part  of  gas  in 
ten  thousand  of  air  is  distinctly  noticeable 
— a  valuable  pro|>crty,  as  by  it  leaks  can  la* 
known  long  Indore  they  become  dangerous. 
The  odor  is  entirely  due  to  impurities  in  the 
coke  and  lime;  pure  coke  and  pure  lime 
will  yield  pure  carbide.  When  the  gas  is 
burned  in  a  proper  Jet.  there  is  no  odor. 

Water  will  dissolve  its  volume  of  acety¬ 
lene  if  Ultimately  mixed,  hut  if  the  acety¬ 
lene  rests  on  top  of  the  water,  the  top  layer 
of  water  Iwromes  saturated  and  prevents 
the  gas  from  penetrating  farther. 

Like  all  gases  which  burn  in  the  air.  it 
will  explode  when  mixed  with  nir  in  the 
pro|>cr  proportions,  prior  to  ignition.  One 
part  of  acetylene  with  twelve  and  one-half 
parts  of  air  will  produce  perfect  combus¬ 
tion;  the  same  proportions  will  also  pro¬ 
duce  the-  most  violent  explosion,  though  it 
will  also  explode  with  u  greater  or  less  pro¬ 
portion  of  air.  varying  from  three  to  eighty- 
two  |wr  cent. 

Acetylene  gas.  unmixed  with  air.  is  not 
explosive  at  ordinary  pressure,  and  modern 
burners  are  so  constructed  that  the  air  for 
combustion  is  supplied  after  the  gas  issues 
from  the  jet. 

The  illuminating  power  of  acetylene,  in 
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h  proper  burner,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  known  gas:  the  flame  is  absolutely 
white  and  of  great  brilliancy;  its  spectrum 
closely  approximates  that  of  sunlight  and 
consequently  it  shows  th*  same  colors  as 
daylight.  It  is  strongly  actinic  and  well 
adapted  for  photography.  It  neither  heats 
nor  pollutes  the  air  so  much  as  coal-gas. 

It  is  one  of  the  cheu|>c»t  illuminants 
known — kerosene  Iwing  its  closest  rival  in 
economy.  One  |M>uml  of  calcium  carbide, 
costing  at  the  present  price  three  and  one- 
half  cents,  will  make  four  and  one- half 
cubic  feet  of  acetylene  gas,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  candle- 
power  for  one  hour.  It  will  take  fifty- 
six  and  one- fourth  cubic  feet  of  ordinary 
city  gas  to  give  the  same  amount  of  light, 
and  at  one  dollar  jht  thousand  feet,  city 
gas  would  cost  five  and  six- tenths  cents  to 
produce  the  same  light  as  acetylene. 

Although  there  are  many  other  uses  of 
this  new  gas,  the  most  important  and  the 
most  valuable  is  as  an  illuminant,  and  the 
very  fart  that  its  generation,  by  adding 
water  to  carbide,  is  so  easy,  has  flooded  the 
Patent  Office  with  a  number  of  crude  appli¬ 
ances — the  inventors  of  which  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  properties  of  the  gas  nor  the 
simple  precautions  to  In*  taken  to  insure  its 
safe  generation. 

At  the  Pan-American  Exposition — where 
1  had  the  honor  to  l»e  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Awards  to  which  was  as¬ 
signed  the  examination  of  the  acetylene 
generators  exhibited — u  set  of  requirements 
was  drawn  up  by  the  committee  which,  if 
followed,  would  produce  a  nearly  ideal 
generator.  The  generators  were  examined 
and  tested,  not  only  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  given  by  the  makers,  but  also  by 
experiments  which  might  lie  made  by  ex¬ 
tremely  careless  and  ignorant  attendants — 
the  object  being  to  find  out  bow  nearly 
“fool-proof  the  generators  had  been  made. 

Each  requirement  was  given  a  certain 
weight,  by  which  the  marks  given  to  the 
requirement  were  to  Iw  multiplied. 

The  highest  mark  given  to  any  one  re¬ 
quirement  was  ten.  and  in  order  to  com¬ 
pute  the  final  rating  of  the  generator  this 
mark  was  multiplied  by  the  weight  given 
to  each  requirement  in  the  table  below. 
A  generator  which  complied  with  every 
requirement  would  thus  receive  a  total  of 


one  thousand  one  hundred  uud  sixty  points. 

If  an  intending  purchaser  would  use  this 
method  in  examining  a  generator  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  one  which  did  not  receive 
ninety-five  |>er  cent,  of  the  above  number 
of  points,  or  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  two  jMiints,  he  would  be  sure  to 
select  a  safe  and  satisfactory  general  or. 

HK.qriKKMF.NTS  FOR  A  OOOl*  STATIONARY 
A<  KTYI.F.NK  OF.N  KH  ATOR  FOR 
mU'SK-  I.UillTINU. 

1.  The  carbide  should  In-  dropped 
into  the  water.  (This  rejects 
all  water-feed  generators.  >  .  .  .  10 

•J.  There  must  be  no  possibility  of  mix¬ 
ing  air  with  the  acetylene  gas.  10 
3.  Construction  must  be  such  that  an 
addition  to  the  charge  of  car¬ 
bide  can  In*  made  at  any  time. 


without  affecting  the  lights.  .  8 

4.  Generators  must  be  built  of  sub¬ 
stantial  materials,  well  adupted 
to  their  purpose .  10 


They  must  Ik?  entirely  automatic 
in  their  action — that  is  to  say: 
after  a  generator  has  been 
charged,  it  must  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  attention  until  the  carbide 


has  been  entirely  exhausted.  .  8 

H.  There  must  Ik-  a  simple  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of 
unconsumed  carbide .  7 


7.  The  various  operations  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  refuse,  filling  with 
fresh  water,  charging  with  car¬ 
bide  and  starting  the  generator 
should  Ik*  so  arranged  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  them  out  of 

their  proper  order .  3 

k.  The  operations  mentioned  above 
must  In*  so  simple  that  the  gen¬ 
erator  can  1h*  tended  by  un¬ 
skilled  lalMir.  without  danger 

of  accident .  8 

U.  The  gas  pressure  at  point  of  de¬ 
livery  should  remain  practically 
constant,  irrespective  of  num¬ 
ber  of  jets  burning  or  quantity 
of  carbide  or  of  gas  in  the 

generator .  5 

10.  The  pressure  should  remain  equal 
in  all  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
must  never  exceed  that  of  a 
six-inch  column  of  water.  ...  4 
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11.  The  pressure  in  service  pi|x* 

should  never  exceed  that  of  a 
three- inch  column  of  water, 
anil  provision  must  lx*  made  to 
'blow  off  in  the  air  at  the 
pressure  of  a  six -inch  column.  4 

12.  The  water  capacity  of  the  gener¬ 

ator  must  lx*  at  least  one  gallon 
to  one  pound  of  carbide .  4 

13.  There  must  be  a  convenient  way 

of  getting  rid  of  the  slaked 
carbide  without  escape  of  gas.  5 

14.  When  the  lights  arc  out.  the  gen¬ 

eration  of  gas  should  cease.  .  *2 

15.  The  gas  should  be  delivered  to 

the  burners  clean,  cool  ami  dry.  5 

1 6.  Heat  of  generator  must  not  exceed 

two  hundred  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  .  6 

17.  When  generator  is  recharged. 

there  should  be  no  escape  of  gas.  5 

18.  If  the  generator  is  left  idle  for  a 

long  time,  there  should  lx*  no 
deterioration  of  the  carbide. .  .  2 

19.  The  gas  holder  should  lx*  of 

ample  capacity  and  made  gas- 
tight  with  a  water  seal .  6 

20.  The  carbide  should  Ik*  automatic¬ 

ally  fed  into  the  water  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  gas  consumption.  2 


In  addition  to  the  iiIhivo.  generators  must 
conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  fire  underwriters. 

The  purchaser  of  a  generator  should  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  additional  precautions: 

Carbide  should  lx*  kept  in  air-tight  cans 
and  stored  in  a  dry  place. 

The  generator  should  lx*  situated  in  a 
plqce  where  the  water  will  not  freeze. 

All  pipes  should  lx*  very  carefully  tested 
for  leaks.  A  leak  can  be  found  by  puttiug 
soapy  water  in  the  sus|x*ctcd  part.  Never 
hunt  for  a  leak  with  a  light. 

The  generator  should  lx*  charged  in  day¬ 
time,  and  no  light  should  lx*  brought 
within  twenty  feet  of  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  discharge  the  refuse 
in  a  sewer,  as  it  is  a  good  disinfectant. 

The  Acetylene  Building  is  the  most 
brilliantly  and  beautifully  lighted  in  the 
grounds;  it  sparkles  like  a  diamond,  and 
is  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  In  it  are 
generators  of  all  types — mo**t  of  them  sup¬ 
plying  the  gas  for  their  own  exhibits — sev¬ 


eral  lxfing  the  latest  exponents  of  the  art. 
so  simple  in  operation  that  they  can  be 
safely  managed  by  unskilled  labor;  in  fact, 
the  **  brains  are  in  the  machines,”  and  when 
the  attendant  has  charged  them  with  car¬ 
bide  uud  filled  them  with  water — given 
them  food  and  diink — they  will  woik 
steadily  until  they  need  another  meal. 

Acetylene  gas  has  proved  its  ease  so  far 
as  house-lighting  is  concerned. 

Among  its  other  applications  are :  search¬ 
lights  for  small  yachts  (the  same  generator 
also  lighting  the  yachts);  mast-  and  side¬ 
lights  for  steamers;  car-lighting;  lighting 
railroad  stations;  bicycle- lamps;  carriage- 
lanterns;  photography;  lights  for  stereop- 
ticons:  and  signaling  devices — the  latter 
having  recently  lx*en  improved  and  made 
light  and  |x>rtab!c.  promising  to  lx*  of  great 
utility  to  the  United  States  Signal  Service. 

It  is  also  used  for  heating  purposes  in 
cooking  and  laundry  stoves  nnd  in  Bunsen 
burners,  nnd  explosively  in  gas-engines. 

One  peculiarity  of  acetylene  is  that  the 
greatest  light  which  can  lx*  successfully 
and  economically  obtained  from  a  single 
burner  is  about  fifty  candle-power.  The. 
same  power  is  produced  more  conveniently 
from  what  is  known  us  the  fourth-order 
keroeene  lamp  in  the  light-house  service; 
consequently  there  is  no  object  in  using 
acetylene  gns  for  light- house  purposes  at 
stations  provided  with  kce|M*rs. 

Ex|x*riments  are  now  in  progress  at  the 
light-house  depot  at  Tompkinsvillc,  Staten 
Island.  New  York,  to  determine  its  value 
for  lighting  lx-acons  for  forty  days  con¬ 
tinuously  without  attendance;  the  idea 
lx*ing  that  a  number  of  l»cnoons  so  lighted 
need  l»e  visited  but  once  a  month,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  8|xx*inl  application  in  view  is  at 
Mobile  Bay,  Alabama,  where  there  are 
sixteen  In-ncons  to  mark  the  channel;  nnd 
if  the  experiments  prove  successful,  these 
lx*acons  can  lx*  charged  in  one  day  every 
month,  and  will  need  no  further  attention. 

No  device  which  is  both  practical  and 
safe  has  yet  been  made  to  use  acetylene  for 
gas  lighted  buoys;  liquefied  acetylene  has 
lxx*n  tried,  and  though  it  gave  a  good 
light,  difficulties  weie  encountered  in  its 
successful  o]x*mtion.  and  besides,  it  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  that  acetylene  in  this 
form  can  be  handled  with  absolute  safety. 
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O  YOU  who  weep  in  discontent 

And  think  your  strenuous  toil  has  failed, 

Remember  one  who  sailed  and  sailed 
Until  he  claimed  a  continent. 

Fixed  as  the  stars  his  purpose  u  as,  j 

And  mightier  than  he  knew,  h,s  guest. 

He  sought  an  island  at  the  best , 

And  found  the  great  Americas . 

When,  at  God's  word,  the  earth  wheeled  into  space, 

Three  sleepless  oceans  stood  to  guard  my  place, 

And  at  my  feet,  a  fond  duenna  sea 
Watched  as  I  ripened  for  my  destiny. 

In  other  lands,  rude  rapine  reigned  supreme 
While  I  lay  smiling  in  my  maiden  dream. 

While  other  countries  hurried  to  decay, 

The  silent  Centuries  tiptoed  on  their  way 
And  left  me,  unmolested,  to  my  fate. 

Half  the  old  world  had  grown  degenerate 
When  Progress  came,  and  woke  me  with  a  kiss. 

The  sentinel  Seas  were  witnesses  to  this, 

And  God  himself  gave  sanction  in  that  hour, 

Bestowing  Freedom  as  my  wedding  dower. 

Good  Mother  Nature  gave  me  grains  and  gold, 

Vast  fertile  fields  and  mines  of  wealth  untold, 

Knowing  the  spouse  of  God’s  prime  minister, 

Supreme  and  noble  Progress,  must  confer 
Wide  benefits  upon  mankind,  and  share 

With  all  who  asked  her  succor  and  her  care. 

The  generous  hostess  of  admiring  earth, 

I  entertained  all  nations  at  my  hearth. 

Far  in  the  south,  my  beauteous  sister  wept 
The  monstrous  wrongs  inflicted  while  she  slept. 

A  rude  despoiler  crushed  her  in  fierce  arms 
And  robbed  her  of  her  riches  and  her  charms. 

Lustful  with  greed  and  insolent  with  strength 
All  spendthrift  monarchies  become  at  length. 

Spain  was  an  autocrat,  inspiring  fear, 

And  even  Progress  dared  not  interfere. 
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Fair,  opulent-hearted  sister  with  sad  eyes, 

How  long  vour  prayers  ascended  to  deaf  skies ! 
Justice  walks  slowly  when  her  pathway  leads 
Through  courts  of  kings,  encumbered  with  harsh 
creeds. 

Yours  was  the  lot  to  suffer  and  to  wait, 

Mine  to  move  forward,  with  my  peerless  mate. 

Behold  us  in  the  glory  of  our  prime, 

Astounding  wisdom  and  surprising  time. 

We  shake  Tradition  on  its  tottering  throne, 

And  from  Convention  wring  a  startled  groan, 

As  some  old  method  or  worn  creed  is  brought 
Beneath  the  sickle  of  advancing  thought. 

We  are  the  educators  of  the  world  : 

Our  free-school  banner,  to  the  winds  unfurled, 

Bids  all  men  think.  Our  bold,  corrective  press 
Bids  all  men  hope  for  justice  and  redress. 

Peace  long  has  been  our  watchword ;  brief  and  few 
Our  bloody  wars :  ’tis  thus  our  glory  grew. 

When  honor  forced  or  sympathy  impelled 
Our  hosts  to  battle,  watchful  eyes  beheld, 

Close  following  where  our  conquering  armies  trod, 
The  vast  progressive  purposes  of  God. 

He  who  is  mortal  must  be  prone  to  err. 

Too  much  ambition  in  my  veins  may  stir. 

Too  generous  to  Ik*  just,  I  may  have  been 
(My  own  excluding,  to  let  others  in) ; 

And  too  much  zeal  my  wisdom  may  impair. 

Yet  where  our  banner  once  is  planted,  there 

Humanitarianism,  cleanliness 

And  education  beautify  and  bless 

This  slow-evolving  world,  and  aid  mankind 

To  that  best  strength  which  comes  from  being  kind. 

The  earth's  true  freedom  yet  shall  spring  from  me. 
I  am  the  mother  of  great  men  to  be — 

Men  who  will  toil  for  universal  good, 

And  found  Republics,  based  on  brotherhood. 

When  all  Americas  unite  in  one, 

Then  shall  we  find  the  Golden  Age  begun. 

One  flag,  one  purpose,  godlike  in  its  scope — 

To  give  all  men  the  right  to  work  and  hope ; 

To  banish  charity,  and  in  its  place 
To  throne  fair  Justice  in  her  regal  grace; 

To  make  the  glittering  crowns  of  idle  kings 
Seem  like  the  caps  of  fools  in  sawdust  rings, 

And  hoarded  wealth  a  public  badge  of  shame: 
March  on  !  march  on  !  to  this  majestic  aim  ! 
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THE  EXHIBIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 


By  Lavixia  Hart 


TBHE  most  exhaustive,  the  most  interest-  Park  Gate 
in#,  the  most  instructive  exhibit  at  lorgnettes; 
the  Pan-American  Ex  .  position  is  the  ex-  shirtwaists 
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child's-play  to  deci-  B  H  There  is  every  type 

plier.  '  B BA  at  the  Pan-American 

There  are  the  cult-  Exposition  that  ever 

ureil  types  of  the  was  known,  and  the 

East,  the  crude  types  harmonious  blending 

of  the  West.  There  .  of  them  all  proves 

.  THE  GUARIUAX  OK  ALT  Xl'KXBEKG.  /  , 

are  “city-broke  advancement  in  the 

men  and  women  who  regard  the  fair  as  a  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  exhibits, 
bit  of  color  or  another  incident;  and  men  The  first  type  that  greets  you  is  the 
and  women  fresh  from  the  farm  who  regard  gateman.  belonging  distinctly  to  the 
it  with  wide-eyed  wonder,  and  to  these  the  Sphinx  species.  The  second  is  one  of  an 
fair  is  an  era,  to  and  from  which  all  other  ambitious  s«juad  of  boys,  who  informs  you 
events  shall  date.  There  are  women  in  that  a  daily  permit  at  fifty  cents  per  diem 
rustling  robes  who  drive  to  the  Lincoln  is  necessary  for  your  camera.  You  declare 
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THR  OSTRICH  FARM  OX  THE  MIDWAY. 

it’s  an  outrage;  but  you’ve  got  the  ko<lak 
craze,  arul  deserve  to  pay.  Mentally,  you 
resolve  to  take  all  your  pictures  in  one 
day.  Actually,  you  bring  the  camera 
every  day  of  your  stay,  making  daily  un¬ 
successful  efforts  to  evade  the  squad. 
This  type  is  the  detective  in  embryo,  and 
closely  resembles  a  small  animal  known  as 
the  ferret. 

Having  paid  for  the  privilege,  the  only 
way  to  get  even  with  the  management  is 
to  snapshot  everything  in  the  grounds. 
The  tirst  subject  that  ap|»eals  is  a  little  old 
woman  whose  face  is  framed  in  a  sun- 
bonnet.  which  sunbonnet  is  framed  in  beds 
of  tulips  and  orchids  from  a  Long  Island 
exhibitor's  hothouses.  The  little  old  gar¬ 
dener  tells  you  her  name  is  “Mary,"  and 
she  lives  between  the  Kxposition  grounds 
and  the  poorhouse,  and  has  one  hundred 
and  two  plants  of  her  own.  which  she'll 
lie  glad  to  give  you  sli|>s  of;  but  things 
have  been  running  down  lately,  and  the 
pension's  stopped  since  Johnny  died,  and 
Lucy's  getting  tall  ami  expects  to  go  out 
in  company  soon,  so  she  wouldn't  like  to 
go  to  the  city  to  work ;  and  when  it  come 
to  working  in  the  Exposition  or  working 
toward  the  poorhouse,  why,  the  fair  grounds 
were  like  play — socially  as  she  always  did 
love  flowers  so. 

Mary  is  a  common  type — but  Mary's 
daughter  is  commoner. 

After  Mary  and  her  flowers,  one  observes 
the  Pan -American  small  boy — the  same 
that  we  have  always  with  us.  except  that 
he  is  without  restriction,  and  the  air  of 
Buffalo  agrees  with  him.  He  has  a  way  of 
ontting  across  the  flower-lieds  to  shorten 


distances;  and  the  state  police, 
who  overtake  him  without  de¬ 
molishing  the  flower-beds,  have  a 
way  of  propounding  the  value  of 
tulips  and  underrating  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  town  jail  which  the 
small  boy  never  forgets.  These 
state  police  are  a  new  type  to  the 
New  Yorker,  who  is  used  to  beef 
and  brawn  on  the  force.  They 
are  long,  lean,  muscular  fellows 
with  military  bearing  and  uniform 
and  intelligent  faces.  There  are 
also  on  the  grounds  camps  of  state 
troops  and  a  small  urmy  of  at¬ 
taches  for  the  exhibits  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Building.  So 
the  Kxposition  brass-button  girl  is  happy — 
and  the  type  she  adores  gets  the  adulation 
on  which  it  thrives.  No  building  at  the 
fair  is  so  popular  with  the  younger  women 
as  the  Army  nnd  Navy  Building;  and  no 
girl  is  so  envied  os  she  who  happens  to 
know  an  officer,  who  does  the  honors  in 
one  of  those  cozy  little  white  tents,  with 
chests  containing  everything  you  don't 
expect. 

The  building  next  in  popularity  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  is  the  Manufactures  anti 
Liberal  Arts.  Here  women  predominate, 
and  it  U  curious  to  watch  the  different 

women  linger  around  those 
which  would  naturally 
them.  At  the  shoe  ex- 
daintv  Frenchwomen 
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gazed  admiringly 
for  nearly  an  hour 
at  a  machine  which 
turned  a  heel  a  full 
hand  high  upon  a 
red  kid  slipper; 
at  the  cloak  and 
fur  exhibit  there 
wasn't  one  dowdy 
woman  in  the 
crowd  that  pressed 
against  the  cases 
and  studied  next 
season's  fash¬ 
ions;  at  the 
sporting- 
goods  exhibit, 
girls  in  short 
skirts  and  men 
with  muscle 
leaned  upon 
the  railing  and  discussed  “putters”  and 
“brassies”  and  “remades”;  up  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building — what  was  the 
attraction  for  the  crowd  that  edged  and 
pushed?  There  were  old  women  and  mid¬ 
dle-aged  women,  neat  women  and  shiftless 
women,  thin  women  and  fat  women,  and 
they  all  had  housework  wrinkles — little 
creases  that  settle  about  the  eyes  and  mouth 
from  little  frets  ami  worries. 

They  crushed  forward, 
trampling  one  another’s 
toes  and  poking  one  an¬ 
other's  ribs,  and  their  ea¬ 
gerness  was  of  the  sort  that 
characterizes  a  hungry 
dog's  regard  for  raw 
meat.  I  knew  it  was  a 
household  implement  be¬ 
fore  I  heard  a  suave  voice 
say :  *  *  Ladies,  it  is  so  simple 
a  child  can  use  it.  Other 
washers  tear  the  clothes; 
ours  will  wash  lace  cur¬ 
tains  without  pulling  a 
thread,  or  cleanse  a  carpet 
with  ease.  You  can  do  a 
six  weeks'  wash  of  an  after¬ 
noon  with  our  machine, 
and  find  it  as  pleasant  as  a 
matin£e.  Come,  madam, 
let  me  send  you  one  on 
trial.  You  look  as  if  you 
would  appreciate  it.” 


The  woman  ad¬ 
dressed  was  small 
and  wiry,  and  the 
housework  wrinkles 
looked  as  if  they 
were  there  to  stay. 
Her  admiring  gaze 
was  lifted  from  the 
wash  i  n  g-  m  ach  i  n  e 
to  the  man's  face, 
as  she  said  earnest¬ 
ly,  “It  looks  like 
it  would  be  such  a 
comfort.” 

“  Comf  ort, 
madam?  Why, 
our  washing- 
machine  is  un¬ 
questionably  the 
tirst  principle  of 
a  happy  home. 
I-et  me  send  you  one  on  trial  free.” 

“I  guess  I'll  wait,”  said  the  little 
woman  timidly. 

“Never  get  another  chance  like  this, 
ma'am.” 

“I'll  apeak  to  John  about  it.” 

“Does  John  do  the  washing?” 

drearily,  “he  doesn’t;  and  he 
doesn't  have  to  pay  anything  for  the  old 

tubs,  either.” 

Whereupon  all  the  wom¬ 
en  thereabout,  who  had 
been  following  the  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest,  looked  knowing 
and  appreciative  of  this 
vindication  of  their  down¬ 
trodden  sex,  and  the  crowd 
dispersed  in  high  good 
humor. 

In  the  center  of  the  Man¬ 
ufactures  Building  was  a 
gathering  which  defied 
classification.  All  types 
of  women  were  huddled 
together,  rich  and  poor, 
esthetic  and  commonplace. 
It  was  lunch-time,  and  they 
were  engaged  in  the  work 
of  managing  a  free  lunch. 
Women  whose  diamonds 
were  gems  and  whose  gowns 
were  creations  elbowed 
women  who  might  have 
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been  their  cooks,  to  get  free  biscuit  made 
from  the  “finest  baking-powder  on  earth'*; 
free  pancakes  made  from  the  only  pancake 
rtour  that  wouldn't  result  in  sinkers;  free 
soup  from  the  only  cans  containing  real 
tomatoes;  free  samples  of  all  the  varieties 
of  mustard,  jam  and  pickles;  free  sand¬ 
wiches  of  minced  meat;  free  cheese,  pre¬ 
serves.  chow-chow,  plum-pudding,  clam 
broth,  baked  beans  and  pickled  lobster. 

“Ladies,"  said  the  girl  behind  the  pre¬ 
pared-flour  counter,  “you  all  know  con¬ 
siderable  about  sponge-cake,  but  unless  you 
have  used  our  flour,  you  don't  know  it  all. 
Now,  this  sponge-cake  I  am  cutting - ’’ 

No  reflection  was  intended  and  no  offense 
taken.  The  ladies  devoured  the  sponge¬ 
cake,  and  finished  their  meal  with  free 
samples  of  seven  kinds  of  lithia  water,  four 
highly  recommended  mineral  waters  and 
three  brands  of  unfermented  grapc-juice. 

“Well."  said  a  fat  lady  from  Seneca 
County,  “that  meal's  the  first  thing  I've 
got  for  nothing  since  I  landed  in  Buffalo. " 

I  knew  she  was  from  Seneca  County,  be¬ 
cause  she  hud  an  altercation  with  the  grape- 
J u ice  agent. 

“You  folks  don’t  know  how  to  raise 
grapes."  she  said,  sen  tent  iously  ;  “you 
ought  to  come  down  to  Seneca  County  to 
learn  about  vineyards." 

“Madame,**  said  the  grapc-juice  agent 
with  a  superior  smile,  “we  have  hundreds 
of  acres  devoted  to - " 

“Don't  care  how  many  acres  you've 
got,"  said  the  fat  lady,  smacking  her  lips; 
“we've  got  the  grapes.  And  our  grapes 
Jell,  that’s  what  our  grapes  do.  I  tried 
yours  once — had  a  crate  sent  down  from 
my  sister  Susie’s.  Tried  'em  six  days. 
Jell?  They  never  showed  the  first  symp¬ 
toms.  On  the  seventh  day  I  rested,  and 
gave  the  whole  mess  to  the  hogs.  No.  sir, 
your  grapes  can't  jell  in  the  same  kettle 
with  Seneca  County  grapes."  and  the  fat 
lady  took  a  third  glass  of  grape-juice  and 
passed  on. 

All  of  the  fifty  thousand  people  who  visit 
the  Fair  daily  don't  patronize  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  free-lunch  counters,  however,  or  the 
manufacturers  would  have  to  go  out  of 
business.  Some  bring  luncheons  in  boxes 
and  baskets  and  spread  them  on  the 
benches  or  beneath  the  trees  near  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Park  entrance;  and  the  wise  ones,  who 


find  it  hard  enough  traveling  even  without 
luggage,  go  to  the  beautiful  buildings  on 
the  fair  grounds  and  take  chances  on  hard- 
boiled  eggs  at  five  cents  or  make  sure  of 
them  at  ten.  And  these  wise  ones  have  a 
relish  with  their  luncheon  which  is  all  the 
sweeter  for  being  unsuspected.  The  young 
women  behind  the  counters  are  of  a  type 
they've  long  been  waiting  for — angular, 
sharp- featured,  spectacled,  aggressive,  the 
schoolmarm  type  that  instilled  into  their 
childhood  all  the  bitterness  it  ever  knew\ 

A  gentleman  of  sixty  swung  on  a  high 
stool  before  a  counter  where  presided  the 
perfection  of  this  type.  Perhaps  a  strong 
resemblance  made  vivid  the  memories  of 
half  a  century  back  and  goaded  him  on. 
For  forty  minutes  he  wiped  out  old  scores 
and  made  the  schoolmarm  miserable.  Why 
wasn't  the  chowder  hot?  How  many  times 
had  the  l>eans  been  warmed?  Did  the 
lady  forget  to  put  tea  in  the  pot?  Was 
that  slipshod  fashion  the  wav  to  make  a 
sandwich?  Didn't  the  lady  know  her 
business,  anyway? 

It  wasn't  the  lady's  business.  She 
would  have  him  understand  she  taught 
school  in  the  Berkshires. 

The  gentleman  hadn't  doubted  she 
taught  school.  But  why  was  she  here 
then? 

She  was  working  her  way  through  the 
fair,  and  intended  lecturing  on  it  next ' 
winter. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  sorrowful. 
Such  a  pity !  The  field  was  overrun  with 
people  who  were  used  to  it  and  knew 
how.  She  probably  never  would  get  an 
engagement.  It  was  for  the  best,  how¬ 
ever.  What  would  the  dear  children  do 
without  her? — they  must  love  her  so! 
But  the  experience  would  count.  If  any 
one  should  ever  ask  her  to  marry  him  and 
keep  house  for  him.  she’d  find  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  !>eans  and  !>oiled  eggs  would  come 
in  handy.  How  much  was  it?  Two- 
twenty  !  It  was  well  worth  it.  The  old 
gentleman  laid  an  extra  quarter  on  the 
counter. 

“For  you.  my  dear,"  he  said,  “and 
don’t  squander  it.  You'll  need  it  toward 
a  trousseau,  in  case  he  ever  turns  up." 

When  he  got  to  the  door  he  turned  back, 
and  met  a  glare  that  fifty  years  before  would 
have  frozen  him  with  terror.  The  old  man  % 
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chuckled.  He  had  outlived  the  age  when  and  much  faith  was 
birch  and  hickory  rods  troubled  his  dreams  happiness.  I  reckon 
ant|  smarted  in  his  waking  hours. 

Another  variation  of  the  schoolmarm 
type  held  forth  in  the  Horticulture  Build¬ 
ing.  She  occupied  a  booth  decorated  with 


the  surest  road  to 
the  Lord  knew  what 

he  was  talking  about. 

The  women  laughed,  and  the  men — 
where  were  the  men?  All  over  the  fair 


grounds  there  seemed  to  l>e  a  dozen  women 
spheres  charts. 'maps  and  tracts,  and  tried  to  every  man. 
to  convince  Pan-American  visitors  that  the  Prom  the  Horticulture  Budding  to  the 
earth’s  habitable  surface  is  concave  instead  Graphic  Arts,  to  the  Temple  of  Music,  the 
of  convex.  The  crowd,  whose  tongues  take  Ethnology  Building,  the  United  States 
on  a  kind  of  Exposition  looseness,  chaffed 
her  considerably  and  asked  vital  questions 
at  the  wrong  moment,  each  time  necessi¬ 
tating  a  fresh  start.  When  the  young 
woman  at  last  was  permitted  to  reach  the 
end  of  her  argument— which,  fortunately, 
no  one  understood — an  old  lady  ask  fid  per¬ 
tinently  what  difference  concavity  or  con¬ 
vexity  would 
make  to  the 
folks  living 
on  the  earth, 

anyway. 

**It  will 
make  this 
difference.” 
replied  the 
young  wo¬ 
man:  “we 
can  prove 
that  the  earth 
is  concave, 
while  Coper¬ 
nicus  never 
proved,  but 

only  sup-  the  wiacoxaix  stats  sriLbixa.  tninK  mucii 

posed,  the  of  ,hftl  llno 

ettrth  to  be  convex.  Now  if  you  start  with  of  trout,”  said  a  man  with  chin- whiskers. 

a  supposition,  you  have  no  solid  foundation  “Why,  up  near  our  camp  in  the  Adiron- 
for  vour  science,  astronomy,  religion  or  dacks.  we  don’t  think  anything  of  hauling 
the  relations  of  God  ami  man.  But  if  you  them  in  weighing  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  *  * 

start  With  knowledite - "  The  "i,h  ,he  side-whiskers  nodded 

“What’s  knowledge  got  to  do  with  re-  absently  and  reckoned  the  trout  on  exhibi¬ 
tion?”  interrupted  the  old  lady.  “Didn’t  tion  were  as  big  as  most  trout  grow, 
the  Lord  say  all  you  needed  was  faith!”  “The  baas  are  rather  cheap-looking, 
“Oh  faith  is  all  very  well.”  replied  the  though.”  he  admitted.  “We’ve  got  an 

expounder  of  “Koreahanity,”  “but  knowl-  island  up  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  baaa 


Government  Buildings  and  across  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Esplanade  with  its  flowers  and  fount¬ 
ains.  there  were  women,  women,  every¬ 
where — old  women  in  sedan-chairs  pro¬ 
pelled  at  fifty  cents  an  hour;  tired  women 
in  rickshaws  pulled  by  Japs  at  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour;  athletic  women  in  calfskin 
boots  at  only  the  coat  of  leather  per  hour. 

The  men, 
where  were 
they? 

Packed 
like  sardines 
in  the  United 
State*  Fish¬ 
eries  Build¬ 
ing.  grouped 
in  twos  and 
threes  and 
hunches, 
their  hacks  to 
the  exhibits, 
telling  fisli- 
storics. 

Don’t 


You 


edge  is  better.” 

“Humph!’’  said  the  old  lady, 
ain't  married,  be  you!” 

“No,  indeed,  “replied  the  young  woman. 

“Do  I  look  it?’’ 

“No.”  said  the  old  lady  critically,  “you 


up  there  certainly  are  wonderful !  Great 
big  fellows,  and  so  plentiful  they  rise  up 
in  schools  and  bound  over  on  the  island, 
waiting  to  be  cooked  for  breakfast.” 

“Yea.**  assented  a  clean-shaven  boy, 
who  was  his  son.  “I’ve  seen  'em  come 


don't;  and  vou  don't  talk  it.  If  you  was  right  alongside  a  brushwood  fire  outdoors 
married,  you'd  figure  that  little  knowledge  aud  lie  there  till  they  were  broiled.’’ 
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.  The  man  with  the  chin-whiskers  looked 
meditative. 

“Well,”  he  drawled  at  length,  "I'm 
not  much  on  bass.  Angling  for  trout's 
the  real  sport,  and  the  stream  near  us  is 
just  packed  with  'em — great  speckled 
beauties;  and  I  never  did  see  fish  multiply 
so.  Two  years  ago  I  caught  a  fairly  good 
specimen.  Managed  to  get  it  in  the  boat, 
but  the  head  and  tail  hung  out  both  ends. 
It  was  the  end  of  July  then,  and  we  leave 
up  there  in  Septeml>er.  I  knew  we  couldn't 
finish  eating  that  fish  Iwfore  we  went  back 
home,  so  what  was  the  use  killing  it#  I 
resolved  to  put  it  l*ack  in  the  stream;  but 
l>efore  doing  so.  I  tied  a  big  blue  ribbon  in 
its  tail.  Now,  do  you  know,  that  fish  has 
grown  to  the  size  of  a  human  in  two  years, 
and  multiplied  the  trout  in 
that  stream  by  two  or  three 
thousand.” 

He  of  the  side-whiskers 
stared  ami  his  son  gasped 
quickly.  “But  you  can't 
prove  all  those  fish  arc  the 
result  of  that  same  trout#” 

“That's  just  what  I  can.” 
said  the  man  with  the  chin- 
whiskers.  profoundly.  “Ev¬ 
ery  one  of  those  trout  has  n 
blue  ribbon  tied  to  his  tail.” 

Father  and  son  gazed  va¬ 
cantly  into  space,  and  the 
latter  remarked  presently. 

“The  tackle  exhibit  is  the 
finest  I  ever  saw.” 

Another  type  of  man  patronized  the 
barns  and  stockyards.  His  boots  squeaked, 
his  clothes  were  light -colored  nnd  store- 
made.  his  shirt  was  “biled”  and  his  cheeks 
were  tanned. 

“  ‘Prize  Pulled  Jersey,'  ”  remarked  one 
of  these,  reading  a  sign  over  a  white- 
and-buff  cow.  “Humph!  No  better'n 
our  Bouncer.” 

“S' pose-  it’s  on  account  of  those  white 
spots,  Hjram?”  suggested  a  woman  in  a 
print  frock,  at  his  side. 

“Gosh  !  that's  just  like  a  woman.  S|»ots 
can't  put  no  cream  in  the  milk,  kin  they? 
It  sez,  ‘Prize  Pulled  Jersey.'  and  I  guess 
it  means  it's  got  a  pull,  sure  enough.  I 
reckon  no  sech  critter's  thet  could  walk  off 
with  the  prize  of  two  cont'nents.  and 
American  cont'nents  at  that,  without  a 


pull.  I  ain't  been  farrniu'  forty  year  for 
nothin',  and  I  know  a  choice  head  of 
cattle  when  I  set-  it.” 

Whereupon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  linked 
arms  and  inquired  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
Midway. 

Three-quarters  of  the  people  at  the  Fair 
had  followed  the  same  route.  From  the 
Beautiful  Orient  to  the  Indian  Congress  the 
streets  were  black  with  people — whites, 
blacks,  Indians,  Mexicans,  llawaiiaus, 
Japanese.  Americans;  all  packed  so  closely 
together  they  merged  into  one  composite 
type,  whose  chief  characteristic  was  curios¬ 
ity.  whose  motive-power  was  deviltry. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Midway  is  not 
conventional  and  a  few  inhalations  produce 
immediate  results,  which  are,  first,  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  Buffalo  is  a  long  way 
from  home;  second,  a  hallu¬ 
cination  that  nobody  one 
knows  will  l>c  met  in  this 
place,  which  seems  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  America;  ami 
third,  a  conviction  that  much 
knowledge  may  be  gained 
from  these  representations  of 
foreign  countries  and  not 
one  detail  of  the  outfit  should 
be  overlooked. 

In  front  of  one  of  the 
theaters  in  the  Streets  of 
Cairo  stood  two  elderly  men 
with  whiskers,  studying  the 
posters. 

“Fatima— La  Belle  Pali- 
ma!”  muttered  the  one  with  the  green 
carpet-bag.  “Does  that  sound  like  French 
to  you.  Deacon  Lindsay?” 

“X-no,”  replied  the  other  slowly;  “it 
couldn't  l»c  French,  in  the  Streets  of  Cairo, 
could  it?  French  things  are  apt  to  be 
pretty  wicked.  I  wouldn't  go  in,  if  I 
thought  'twas  French.” 

“But  you  think  'tain't  French,  eh, 
Deacon?” 

“No,  'tain’t  French." 

A  long  pause.  Then  the  deacon  said 
thoughtfully:  “Course  'tain't  goin’  to  make 
any  imprint  on  me,  but  I'm  thinkin'  ’bout 
you.  Do  you  s’pose  it’d  demoralize  you?” 

The  man  with  the  carpet-bag  swung 
round  with  something  of  a  swagger,  and  his 
eye  emitted  a  glenm  due  to  Midway  inhala¬ 
tions  as  he  said:  “Say.  Deacon,  I've  been 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


Bv  Nicholas  Murray  Bctlkr. 


THERE  arc  too  many  expositions,  says 
the  man  of  the  world.  He  ia  tired 
of  globe-trotting,  juded  with  sight-seeing 
ami  bored  with  life  itself.  But  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women — and  chil¬ 
dren,  too — who  leave  home  for  a  serious 
Journey  but  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  do 
not  agree  with  him.  To  them,  happily,  life 
is  full  of  interest  and  of  awe.  The  news¬ 
papers  and  mugaziaea create  for  them  a  thou¬ 
sand  curious  wants  which  they  do  not 
satisfy.  They  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
learn  more  about  the  newest  epoch-making 
invention,  to  see  if  possible  with  their  own 
eyes,  or  to  touch  perhaps  with  their  own 
hands,  some  of  the  world’s  wonder- working 
machines,  or  to  feast  upon  typical  art  prod¬ 
ucts  of  mankind,  long  familiar  through 
verbal  description  and  by  photograph. 
These  are  the  men  and  women  to  whom  a 
visit  to  a  great  exposition  is  as  full  of 
novelty,  of  strange  sensations  and  of  charm 
as  is  a  first  trip  to  Europe.  It  is  for  many 


thousands  a  liberalizing  and  an  educating 
influence. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo 
seems  to  be  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
satisfaction  which  it  offers  to  the  ear¬ 
nest  and  intelligent  visitor  in  just  these? 
educational  aspects.  It  is.  in  the  first 
place,  compact,  and  therefore  more  readily 
and  more  fully  comprehensible  than  if  it 
were  more  complex  and  scattered  over 
wider  and  more  fatiguing  areas.  Because 
of  this  fact  it  makes  an  impression  as  a 
unit,  and  thereby  forces  its  characteristics 
of  harmony,  proportion,  striking  sculpture, 
beauty  of  color  and  splendor  of  decoration 
upon  the  willing  attention  of  even  the 
most  provincial  of  visitors.  Of  the  art 
and  architecture  of  the  Pan-American  I 
have  no  technical  competence  to  speak,  but 
even  a  layman  in  the  arts  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  deep  esthetic  impression  that  the 
Exposition  makes  upon  himself  and  those 
about  him.  This  is  education  in  the  best 
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sense.  It  is  a  stimulus  to  tine  feeling,  to  place  and  value  of  the  esthetic  element 
an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  color  and  in  in  life,  and  I,  for  one.  feel  confident 

form,  and  it  is  food  for  many  subsequent  that  these  great  expositions,  in  which  art 

feeling  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  one  of  the  exerts  itself  to  the  utmost,  are  found  nrt 

main  steps  by  which  a  whole  people  get  education's  most  jwwerful  ally.  For  the 

an  art  education.  place  of  l>eauty  in  a  nation's  life  is  not  to 


It  is  said  of  the  ancient  Athenians  that  be  measured,  after  all.  by  the  number  of 
they  lived  surrounded  by  beautiful  objects  great  artistic  geniuses  that  the  nation  pro- 
and  that  these  manifold  objects,  playing  duces,  but  rather  by  the  character  of  the 
constantly  upon  their  agile  senses,  made  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  the  recogni- 
thoin  a  subtly  and  sensitively  artistic  people,  tion  of  it  which  are  wide-spread  among 
So  we  Americans,  during  the  storm-and-  the  people. 

stress  period  of  our  life  of  discovery,  ex-  Much  the  most  striking  and  best-dia- 
ploration  ami  natural  conquest,  have  lived  played  exhibits  at  the  Pan-American  are 

surrounded  those  coutrib- 

by  ugliness  uted  by  the 

and  often  by  9  government 

squalor;  not  ;  N  jjMKSEob  of  the  United 

so  much  from  States.  Ever 

choice  as  from  to  view  their 

carelessness.  J&flEflujnfc.  hurriedly  it 

or  perhaps  E*.  instructive 

from  concern  ^ and  inform 

for 

our  national  jd  K  f'd  rare 

#  .  Tm 

important  WiWB  many  mat  - 

than  beauty.  jEg  r  dmEi  ter*  uf  nation- 

whirh  to  not  gOF  al  concern, 

a  few  minds  is  2pr\  QvQS^SHL.  Take,  for  in- 

identical  with  £  Bl  stance,  the 

mere  pretti-  *=!  *liTKlw  -  -  C-yPr  •rWCj^tV^Wll •  *'  *  work  of  the 

ness.  This  .  -  •-  ’>  Department 

ugliness  long  of  Agricult - 

ago  attracted  lQe.^nWp'  "  ure.  which, 

the  rather  »c-  T11E  muma.  wi,h  , 

rid  attention  gent  skill  and 

of  Mrs.  Trollo|Hj  and  of  Mr.  Martin  Chuz/.le-  every  resource  of  mo<lern  science  at  its 
wit,  and  its  reign  was  so  long  and  *o  un-  command,  is  pointing  out  to  hundreds  of 
broken  that  it  attuned  our  national  nature  thousands  of  persons  how  to  develop. more 
to  ugliness  almost  as  that  of  the  Athenians  effectively  the  country's  resources  and  their 
was  attuned  to  beauty.  It  is  not  easy  to  own.  how  to  detect  and  prevent  destruc- 
trace  to  all  of  its  sources  the  newer  move-  tive  disease  in  animal  and  in  plant,  and 
ment  in  public  and  domestic  architecture,  how  to  extend  the  area  of  certain  profitable 
in  decoration,  in  parks  and  in  landscape-  crops-  All  of  these  things  are  illustrated 
gardening,  but  surely  every  such  display  at  H»ff»l°  with  great  skill  and  by  concrete 
on  a  grand  scale  of  high  standards  in  all  of  example.  The  exhibits  are  veritable  text- 
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modern  arms  and  ordnance,  intended  for 
purposes  of  destruction,  are  shown  models 
of  the  engineering  work  by  which  art*  carried 
on  the  great  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
intended  to  develop  commerce,  industry 
and  the  arts  of  peace.  One  sees,  in  a  few 
moments,  what  steps  an*  taken  to  confine 
rivers  to  their  banks  and  to  make  fixed 
channels  for  the  safe  carrying  of  commerce. 
This  is  desirable  information  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  to  have,  and  it  helps  the  for¬ 
ward  policy  of  the  government  for  him  to 
have  it.  The  officials  having  such  work  in 
charge  then  find  an  informed  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  public  opinion  to  rest  upon  when 
they  plan  broad  and  helpful  undertakings. 

And  so  one  might  detail  the  educating 
influences  which  obviously  go  out  from  the 
remaining  government  exhibits;  all  are 
surprisingly  interesting  and  instructive, 
and — which  must  never  lie  forgotten — to 
the  vast  majority  of  visitors  they  are  alno- 
lutely  novel. 

In  similnr  fashion  any  striking  and  well- 
arranged  exhibit  educates.  It  corrects 
false  ideas,  fills  out  gaps  in  an  imperfect 
knowledge  and  suggests  a  thousand  and 
one  trains  of  thought  which  do  not  soon 
exhaust  themselves. 

Uy  no  means  last  or  least  must  Ik*  reck¬ 
oned  the  undefined  but  powerful  educa¬ 
tional  influence  of  any  attempt  to  realize 
on  a  vast  wale  a  high  and  worthy  ideal. 
Bishop  Spalding  has  told  us  in  a  keenly 
analytic  essay  that  few  men  think  at  all 
and  those  few  but  seldom.  The  average 
life  is  a  life  of  uninterpreted  impressions, 
hastily  acted  upon.  We  have,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  little  time  to  think  and  ordinarily 
little  training  for  thinking.  Thinking  is 
apt  to  bore  us;  it  seems  useless,  unprac¬ 
tical.  Th«*se  noble  buildings,  however,  and 
all  that  they  sugg«*st,  compel  thought. 
Why  are  they  here?  How  did  the  Ex¬ 
position  come  to  be  called  Pan-American? 
What  thought  lies  behind  the  words  Pan- 
American?  These  questions,  and  a  wore 
of  others  like  them,  are  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  many  visitors  as  they  journey 
homeward  with  the  glorious  impressions 
still  fresh  and  strong. 

To  answer  these  questions,  or  to  discuss 
them  intelligently,  is  to  develop  uew  knowl¬ 
edge  and  new  reflective  power.  A  sharp 
pair  of  ears  would  have  heard  s*>me  de¬ 


velopment  of  this  sort  going  on  while  the 
crowds  were  at  the  Exposition  itself.  The 
fact  is  that  underneath  the  commercial 
purpose  of  stimulating  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  on 
American  soil,  there  lies  the  perhaps  un- 
conwious  aim  of  bringing  into  closer  intel¬ 
lectual  and  ethical  relations  the  republican 
communities,  stable  ami  unstable,  that  in¬ 
habit  the  Western  world.  In  the  past  these 
communities,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have 
known  little  of  one  another's  life.  The 
dependence  of  the  South  American  repub¬ 
lics  is  upon  Europe,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  for  them  fellow- 
Americans  only  in  name.  Madrid,  Paris 
and  London  have  l>eon  their  capitals,  not 
New  York  and  Washington.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  currents  of  thought  and  social 
influence,  as  well  as  for  those  of  trade,  to 
flow  more  strongly  north  and  south.  For 
this,  mutual  respect  and  confidence  are 
needed,  and  these  can  follow  only  upon 
mutual  acquaintance.  The  South  and  the 
Central  American  must  be  taught  that  their 
gigantic  northern  neighbor  is  a  comrade 
and  friend,  and  not  a  potential  tyrant  or 
oppressor;  ami  the  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  must  learn  that  his  nation's  size  aud 
strength  and  wealth  do  not  make  unneces¬ 
sary  or  unworthy  the  serious  efforts  of  Latin 
and  Teutonic  communities  to  the  south  of 
us  to  build  American  institutions  of  their 
own.  If  the  Pan-American  can  put  these 
thoughts,  and  those  that  flow  from  them, 
into  some  thousands  of  heads,  it  will  have 
greatly  promoted  the  peace,  proBjH-rity 
and  good  will  of  the  New  World.  This  is 
surely  education. 

Education  itself,  as  a  great  national 
interest,  has  never  yet  been  properly  dis¬ 
played  at  an  exposition.  It  is  much 
crowded  and  limited  at  Buffalo.  Home 
day  an  e\|M>sition  will  arise  in  which  edu¬ 
cation  will  have  a  palatial  building  of  its 
own.  as  striking  a  feature  in  the  architect¬ 
ural  plan  as  education  itself  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  life.  It  will  l>e  the  most  sought-out 
ami  the  best-remembered  spot  of  all.  for 
nothing  is  more  fully  representative  of  the 
American  people  than  their  educational  ac¬ 
tivity  and  interest.  When  that  fortunate 
day  comes,  perhaps  the  modern  abomination 
called  the  ** Midway"  will  be  purged  of  its 
vulgar  ineptitudes  or  abandoned  entirely. 
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XXXVI. 

N  the  l>est  guest-chamber  of  the  only  inn 
at  St.  Michel,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Tournc- Bride.  Lieut.  George  P.  Dodd  sat 
writing  ut  a  small  deal  table. 

It  was  just  an  hour  since,  in  the  airy, 
comfortable  room  at  Luciennes  so  hospi¬ 
tably  prepared  to  his  tastes  by  his  kins¬ 
woman’s  delicate  and  gracious  solicitude 
but  a  week  ago.  he  had  with  his  own 
hands  gathered  his  l>elongings  together, 
the  while  maturing  his  course  of  action. 
This  hour  lie  hail  so  well  employed  that 
there  now  remained  to  him  but  a  few  busi¬ 
ness  letters  to  write  before  descending  to 
partake  of  that  improvised  dinner  (ordered 
for  three)  and  thereafter  to  turn  in  early. 
For  he  proposed  to  rise  at  a  proportionately 
unusual  hour;  and  he  had  his  reasons  for 
desiring  to  be  particularly  fit. 

Two  yellow  candles  on  his  table  illu¬ 
mined  the  steady  writing  and  threw 
flickering  lights  and  shades  on  the  sordid 
little  room,  on  the  hlue-and-gray  flock- 
paper  of  laboriously  hideous  design,  on  the 
flaring  colored  lithographs  of  .Sobicski's 
last  leap  and  Mazeppa’s  classic  predica¬ 
ment.  on  the  walnut-wood  bedstead  that 
looked  so  much  too  short,  on  the  muslin 
curtain,  blue-white,  stiff  and  darned. 

George  Dodd  signed  his  fourth  and  final 
letter  with  his  bold  black  scrawl,  read  it 
carefully  over,  folded  it  anil  sealed  it  in  the 
envelope,  already  addressed,  according  to 
his  methodical  business  habit.  Even  as 
he  was  withdrawing  the  seal  from  the  soft 
wax,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  He 
turned  round  upon  his  chair. 

“Come  in,”  cried  he.  in  French,  and 
tossed  the  letter  on  the  little  pile. 

The  door  was  opened  and  Favercau  en¬ 
tered. 

The  American  looked,  coldly,  without 
rising.  “Is  not  this  to  be  considered  rather 
irregular?”  he  asked.  “As  I  informed 
the  Duke  of  Cluny.  my  friends  would  l»o 
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ready  to  receive  his” — he  lifted  his  great 
gold  watch  and  consulted  it — "to  In?  quito 
precise,  at  a  quarter  to  ten  to-night.  It 
is  not  yet  nine  o’clock.  I  am,  as  you 
know,  sir,”  he  went  on.  ”a  stranger  in 
your  country  and  I  am  anxious  to  conform 
to  your  own  special  rules  of  honor."  His 
lips  were  twisted  into  a  contemptuous 
smile.  "You  tell  me  that  my  slap  on  his 
face  gives  the  Duke  the  right  to  demand 
satisfaction  of  me” — here  the  smile  be¬ 
came  n  hollow  laugh — "I  reply:  I  am 
anxious  to  give  the  Duke  his  satisfaction. 
In  my  country,  sir.  he  should  have  had 
his  satisfaction  within  the  half-hour  with¬ 
out  so  much  of  this  quadrille  business. 
Hut  so  long  as  I  can  give  your  Duke  his 

satisfaction,  you  know - ”  He  struck 

the  table  a  dry  knock  with  his  knuckles 
and  laughed  again. 

Favcreau.  who  had  carefully  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  stood,  his  head  n  little 
bent,  listening  with  an  air  of  profound 
attention.  His  face  was  yellow-white  and 
lined  with  two  deep  furrows  from  the  edge 
of  his  nostrils  into  his  !>card.  He  did  not 
answer;  and  the  sailor  after  a  pause  began 
afresh,  the  jeering  note  in  his  voice  still 
more  pronounced : 

“You  can  tell  that  noblo  Duke  of  yours 
that  I  am  quite  at  his  disposal.  My 
friends” — here  he  gave  a  fillip  to  two  blue 
telegraph-slips  that  lay  opened,  one  over 
the  other,  beside  him — “my  friends  will 
bring  what  is  necessary.  One  of  them  has 
lived  a  long  time  in  Paris;  I  am  certain  he 
is  up  to  your  ways.  Personally,  I  have 
insisted  on  only  two  conditions — not  later 
than  to-morrow  morning,  and  pistols." 
He  halted  emphatically;  then  adding  with 
a  sort  of  mockery  of  politeness.  “Mr. 
Favcreau.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you 
good-evening,”  turned  once  more  to  the 
writing-table. 

Favcreau.  however,  advanced  a  few 
stops  into  the  room- 
by 
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“Mr.  Dodd,”  he  said  very  gently,  “may 
I  request  you  to  listen  to  me  patiently  for 
a  few  moments?*’ 

“It  seems  to  me,*'  answered  the  other, 
tossing  his  papers  about  angrily  as  he 
spoke,  “that  everything  has  been  said  that 
is  worth  saying.  ” 

“Xo,  sir.”  Favereau  came  quite  up  to 
the  table.  He  leaned  his  long  white 
fingers  on  it.  and  |>eered  with  his  troubled, 
short-sighted  eyes  earnestly  down  at  the 
inflexible  young  face.  “Mr.  Dodd,  you 
are  very  justly  incensed.  You  have  been 
very  gravely  injured.  Hut  allow  me  to 
represent  to  you  that  your  vengeance  is 
directed  against  the  wrong  man.  For  the 
personal  injury  to  yourself,  for  that  silence 
which  you  may  very  well  characterize  as 
infamous,  I  alone  am  responsible.  ” 

The  sailor  raised  his  blue  eyes,  hard  as 
steel,  to  the  elder  man’s  countenance. 

“Am  I  to  understand.”  said  he,  “that 
you  have  come  to  me  as  the  l»earer  of  the 
Duke  of  Cluny's  apologies?” 

Favereau  threw  back  his  head  and  his 
check  colored  as  if  he  had  received  a 
blow. 

“Xo, ”  he  answered  briefly;  and  the 
extended  fingers  were  suddenly  clenched. 

The  American's  eyelids  narrowed.  *  *  May 
I  ask,  at  least.”  said  he.  “if  the  Duke  is 
awure  of  this  'tween-time  visit  of  yours?” 

The  quick  flush  faded  from  Favereau’s 
face  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen.  He  looked 
at  George  Dodd  without  n  word.  A 
deeper  tint  crept  likewise  into  Dodd’s 
cheek,  and  mounted  to  the  temples,  where 
it  left  au  angry  red. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  exclaimed  impatiently, 
“will  you  then  kindly  explain  what  your 
business  is  here  to-night?” 

“My  busiuess!”  echoed  Favereau;  he 
hesitated  a  second,  then  he  went  on  reso¬ 
lutely,  though  his  voice  shook:  “I  have 
but  just  mentioned  it  to  you.  It  is  to 
make  you  understand  that  it  is  I  who  have 
been  the  cause  of  your  present  humiliating 
situation;  and  that  therefore  it  is  myself 
whom  you  should  meet  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Ha!”  commented  the  Lieutenant.  The 
veins  on  his  temples  had  begun  to  swell. 
“And  what  about  that  slap  on  the  cheek, 
sir?  If  I  shoot  you,  will  your  Duke's 
honor  be  satisfied?”  As  he  stopp'd,  lin¬ 


gering  upon  the  sneer,  his  insolently  measur¬ 
ing  eyes  caught  a  sudden  vindictive  spasm 
upon  the  worn  features  of  the  Minister  of 
France.  Instantly  his  whole  form  was 
again  shaken  by  mocking  laughter.  “Oh, 
oh !  I  see.  sir.  I  see !  The  Duke  has  cer¬ 
tainly  got  a  useful  friend  in  you.  Now, 
look  here,  Mr.  Favereau” — he  laid  his 
broad  brown  hands  upon  the  table  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  resentment — “I'm  quite 
of  your  opinion,  so  far:  you  ought  to  be 
shot,  sir,  quite  as  much  as  that  Duke  of 
yours.  Perhaps  more !  But,  for  all  that. 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  up  to  you  and 
give  you  the  chance  of  putting  me  out  of 
the  way  before  I  have  rid  your  country  of 
that — that  carrion.  No,  sir.”  He  rose, 
mighty  :  physically  enormous,  morally 
irresistible,  in  his  anger.  “And.  more¬ 
over,  Mr.  Favereau,  when  I  hurt  discharged 
that  duty  to  society,  I  will  not  fight  you.” 
Favereau's  uplifted  hand  fell.  “You  may 
live,  sir,  in  your  shame,  because  of  those 
white  hairs.” 

Favereau  drew  his  breath  with  u  deep 
hissing  sound.  For  an  instant,  in  despite 
of  his  white  hairs,  there  leaped  in  him  a 
passion  so  young  and  strong  that  he  felt 
he  had  it  in  the  |>ower  of  his  hands  to 
strangle  the  life  out  of  thnt  instilling  throat. 
The  next  moment  (and  then  it  was  that  all 
youth  died  in  him  forever:  thenceforward 
he  was  an  old  man)  his  heat  fell  from  him 
like  a  mantle  aud  the  cold  hopelessness  of 
age  enveloped  him. 

Why  should  he  rel»el?  How  might  he 
presume  to  be  angry?  It  was  true,  his 
hair  was  white  and  he  was  shamed. 

“Go!”  said  the  American,  ami  pointed 
to  the  door  with  swift  and  rigid  arm. 

With  bowed  head,  Jaques  Favereau 
moved  away.  Hut  with  his  hand  to  the 
door  lie  paused  and  turned  round. 

“Mr.  Dodd. ”  said  he,  and  thought  he 
spoke  with  humility,  not  knowing  that 
never  at  the  height  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
had  he  shown  a  truer  dignity,  “have  you 
given  one  thought  in  all  this  to  Helen?” 

“Have  I  given  one  thought  to  Helen!” 
ejaculated  the  other,  and  the  sullen  storm 
of  his  rage  broke  into  fluent  words  at  last. 
“You  do  well  to  come  and  say  this  to  me! 
Pray,  sir,  when  that  infamous  friend  of 
yours  betrayed  his  unhappy  wife,  did  lie 
give  one  thought — to  Helen?  When  he 
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received  under  her  own  roof  the — girl  he 
had  seduced,  and  lived  between  wife  and 
mistress,  did  he  give  one  thought — to 
Helen?  When  you  and  he  plotted  to 
marry  the  poor  little  soiled  creature  off 
to  me,  to  Helen's  own  cousin,  to  the  silly, 
simple  sailor,  did  you  give  one  thought — 
to  Helen?  Sir,  what  have  been  your  own 
motives  I  know  not:  the  fellow-feeling  of 
the  old  viveur,  or,  God  knows — I  don't 
want  to — what  other  hidden  purpose  may 
have  moved  you,  incomprehensible  to  clean- 
minded  men  like  me.  Whatever  it  may 
have  been,  ask  yourself  before  you  come 
whining  to  me  :  llarr  you  thought  of 
Helen?" 

He  wrested  the  door  from  the  oth¬ 
er’s  clasp  and  dung  it  open.  And  be¬ 
fore  his  gesture  Favereau  pasted  out.  On 
the  threshold  the  most  respected  man  in 
France  turned  and  looked  full  at  him 
against  whom  he  seemed,  by  his  own 
avowal,  to  have  plotted  infamy.  It  was 
the  look  of  a  soul  too  disdainful,  too 
high,  for  self-exculpation  in  the  midst 
of  illimitable  sadness. 

George  Dodd  closed  the  door  and  came 
back  to  his  table,  haunted  by  that  look. 

“The  old  devil!"  he  growled  savagely 
between  his  teeth.  “How  dare  he  look 
at  me  like  on  honest  man !" 

XXXVII. 

Lieutenant  Dodd  walked  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  thing  open  the  two  casements  and 
inhaled  deeply. 

A  still  night,  held  with  the  first  frosts. 
The  dome  of  the  remote  heaven  wondrously 
star-spangled.  The  autumn  moon,  heavy, 
lustrcus,  low-sailing  in  matronly  dignity. 
The  world,  where  not  inky-black,  striped 
and  tipped  with  silver;  silver-tipped  spire 
above  the  humpback  little  black  church  of 
St.  Michel;  silver-striped  road  and  black 
sentinel  poplars  with  the  gleam  of  a  leaf 
here  and  there  like  the  hiut  of  a  sjiear- 
head;  rounded  shapes  of  wooded  hills, 
mysteriously  dark  but  capriciously  plashed 
with  light;  black,  l>eautiful  upspring  of 
the  dead  aqueduct  reared  against  the  serene 
sky  with  the  sparkle  of  stars  through  its 
silent  arches — that  was  what  met  his  un¬ 
seeing,  angry  eyes. 

Well  might  one.  looking  on  such  a  scene 
and  feeling  its  deep  peace  steal  into  his 


soul,  have  cried  with  the  canon  of  Marly, 
“Beautiful  France!"  But  this  alien,  as 
he  gazed,  struck  the  rotting  window-ledge 
with  his  strong  fist  and  cried  in  his  indig¬ 
nant  heart.  “Accursed  land!" 

From  below  a  clink  of  glass  and  a 
wrangle  of  coarse,  dull  French  voices  rose 
faintly  to  the  ear.  Presently  out  of  the 
sweet,  distant  stillness  a  growing  rumble  of 
carriage- wheels  came  into  being  and  grew. 
The  l>eat  of  eight  iron  shoes  measured  a 
rhythmic  tune  on  the  hard  road.  And  all 
of  a  sudden : 

“That's  from  Luciennes, "  thought 
Lieutenant  Dodd. 

The  Marquise  de  I.ormes  came  up  the 
narrow,  painted  wooden  stairs,  her  hand 
on  Totol's  shoulder  and  pausing  to  sigh  at 
every  third  step. 

Her  elder  son  met  her  on  the  threshold 
of  his  room.  Nothing  perhaps  could  have 
l**cn  more  profoundly  irritating  than  the 
appearance  of  his  relatives  at  this  moment. 

After  a  fashion  pathetically  different 
from  her  usual  self-controlled  majesty,  the 
lady  tottered  to  a  chair  and  loosened  the 
folds  of  the  vast  black  circular  dust-cloak 
in  which  she  was  enveloped.  Over  a  peni¬ 
tential  bonnet  an  immense  veil  of  black 
gauze  had  been  tied  under  her  chin. 

“Close  the  door,  Anatole, "  she  said  in 
an  unusually  softened  tone.  And  Totol, 
more  like  a  small  man -monkey  than  ever, 
his  face  wrinkled  with  perturbation  and 
worldly  wisdom,  silently  obeyed. 

Dodd,  unconsciously  a  little  moved  at 
the  sight  of  a  stateliness  so  broken,  came 
over  and  gently  touched  the  poor  lady’s 
hand. 

“My  dear  mother."  he  said,  “believe 
me.  you  can  do  no  good  here.  Pray  let 
me  bring  you  back  to  the  carriage  without 
any  further  words,  words  which  can  only 
be  jminful  to  both  of  us." 

Madame  de  I.ormes  slowly  turned  upon 
him  eyes  which  had  shed  many  tears  since 
he  had  last  come  under  their  usually  re¬ 
proving  glance. 

“George."  she  answered  faintly,  “we 
must  do  our  duty."  Here  the  corners  of 
her  lips  began  to  quiver  and  water  welled 
up  again  to  the  empurpled  eyelids.  She 
made  a  gesture  toward  the  little  Marquis, 
and  pressed  airainst  her  mouth  the  damp 
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folds  of  her  handkerchief.  Anatole.  on 
his  side,  cleared  his  throat. 

“The  poor  maman  is  very  much  upset,’’ 
said  he.  “So  am  I.  So  is  everybody. 
Rotten  business  altogether!  But  see  here, 
old  man.  You're  well  out  of  it,  ain't 
you?  All's  well  that  ends  well.  Drop  it. 
won’t  you?’’ 

“Drop  what?’’  said  the  sailor  shortly. 

“Why - ’’  The  Marquis  closed  three 

lingers  of  his  right  hand,  extending  the 
index  and  elevating  the  thumb,  pointed  the 
anatomical  arrangement  at  his  brother's 
heart,  one  eye  screwed  up.  the  other  nicely 
adjusted  to  an  aim.  Then  he  gave  one 
significant  cluck  of  the  tongue,  dropped 
the  mimic  pistol-hand,  and  shook  his  head 
gravely  from  side  to  side:  “It  won't  do, 
George,  it  won't  do." 

George  Dodd  sat  down  on  the  wooden 
bedstead,  swung  his  legs  and  l>cgan  to 
•whistle  “Washington  Post"  under  his 
breath.  After  a  minute's  silence,  broken 
only  by  Madame  do  Lormes'a  sighs,  he 
looked  at  her  and  said  with  assumed  cheer¬ 
fulness: 

“You'll  just  say  when  you  feel  rested 
enough  to  go  down  to  the  carriage, 
ma'am.’’  Then  he  resumed  his  tune  ex¬ 
actly  where  he  had  left  it  off. 

Totol  stood,  reflectively  frowning,  his 
thumbs  inserted  into  the  armholes  of  his 
waistcoat.  All  at  once  he  burst  into  fresh 
eloquence: 

“What  we’ve  got  to  show  here.  George, 
is  tact.  Tact,  my  good  fellow.  Look  at 
me.  I  have  agreed  to  l>e  one  of  Charles- 
Ed  ward's  seconds,  old  Favereau  the  other 
second.  Why?  To  keep  the  affair  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  family,  of  course. 
But  hang  it  all — why  fight  at  nil?  A  little 
tact,  George,  my  boy!’’ 

His  mother  suspended  her  quivering 
breath  to  hang  upon  her  son's  reply. 
The  latter  had  ceased  whistling,  and 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground  seemed  to  lie 
lost  in  profound  reflection.  At  lost,  look¬ 
ing  up.  he  said  with  a  slight  smile: 

“Well.  now.  really  I'd  rather  like  to 
know  what's  your  idea  of  tact  in  this 
matter." 

Totol’s  face  creased  itself  into  different 
folds,  now  lietokening  a  smile. 

"It  isn't  so  easy,  you  see."  lie  said. 
“I’ve  had  to  think  devilish  hard,  but  I've 


got  it  all  straight  now."  He  sidled  over 
to  the  bed  and  laid  a  bony  forefinger  im¬ 
pressively  on  his  brother's  arm. 

“You've  just  got  to  pack  your  traps  and 
make  for  America  to-night."  He  drew 
tiack  his  finger  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  and  smiled  more  broadly.  “See? 
You're  an  American:  no  need  for  you  to 
fight  duels.  See?  And  after  your — er 

- "  Totol  here  hail  once  more  recourse 

to  mimicry,  screwed  up  one  side  of  his 
face,  struck  it  gently  with  his  hand,  and 
nodded.  “After  that,  you  know,  it 
wouldn't  look  well  for  you  to  remain  in 
the  same  country  with  Cluny.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  arc  gone,  don't  you 
know,  our  Charles- Ed  ward  cannot  fight 
you.  How  could  he?  So  the  matter  ends 
there,  os  it  liegan — en  famillc.  no  one  the 
wiser.  Things  remain  bad  enough,  but 
they  don't  grow  worse.  See?" 

“Oh."  responded  the  other,  blandly. 
"Yes.  I  think  I  see."  Then  he  slid  off 
the  lied,  took  Totol  by  the  elbow  and 
marched  him  carefully  toward  the  door. 
“You’re  a  mighty  humorous  young  man." 
he  remarked,  and  opened  the  door.  “Good¬ 
night.  Go  to  lied.  You've  got  to  get  up 
early,  you  know." 

“Oh,  I  say."  cried  Totol,  falling  dis¬ 
mally  from  the  height  of  self-satisfaction. 
“Eh,  maman.  that  means  he  won't!" 

Madame  de  Lormes  rose  suddenly  from 
her  chair.  Slu*  approached  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant.  clasping  her  hands. 

“George,"  she  cried,  “I  beg  of  you. 
reflect.  It  is  a  deadly  sin  to  try  and  take 
the  life  of  another." 

“I'll  not  lie  afraid,  ma'am,"  answered 
Lieutenant  Dodd,  gravely,  "when  I  stand 
up  for  judgment,  if  I've  nothing  worse  on 
my  soul  than  the  killing  of  the  Due  do 
Cluny." 

A  moan  escaped  the  old  lady's  lips. 
The  tears  liegan  to  stream  down  her  cheeks. 
"I  implore  you."  she  again  cried,  “for  the 
sake  of  my  unhappy  niece,  for  the  sake  of 
Helen!" 

The  Lieutenant's  face  became  set  into 
marble.  "It  is  not  I.  ma'am,  who  have 
made  Helen  an  unhappy  woman.  The 
thing  is  already  done.  I  take  it." 

“Have  mercy  1" 

“As  much  mercy  as  I  should  have  on  a 
mad  dog!" 
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“Fie,  fie!”  said  Totol  from  the  land¬ 
ing,  pushing  the  door  open  and  coming  in 
again.  He  slipped  his  little  thin  arm  round 
his  mother’s  massive  figure,  looking  the 
while  reproachfully  at  his  brother.  ‘‘That's 
not  nice  of  you,  George,  not  nice  at  all! 
Never  mind,  maman.”  he  added  naively. 
‘‘Cluny  has  a  chance  too,  you  know.” 

Madame  de  tonnes  shook  her  head  mis¬ 
erably,  and  a  bent,  doleful  figure  passed 
out  of  the  inn  room  with  dragging  steps. 
But  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  she  turned 
and  caught  Dodd's  hand. 

‘‘My  son,”  she  pleaded,  “will  you  not 
listen  to  your  mother?” 

The  American  smiled  with  some  bitter¬ 
ness.  “You  see.  inadume. "  said  he. 
“when  you  speak  of  my  mother  you  are 
speaking  of  a  |>erson  whom  the  late  Septi¬ 
mus  I*.  Dodd's  son  was  never  allowed  to 
know.  1  should  be  mightily  fluttered 
could  I  feel  that  all  this  anxiety  concerned 
in  nny  way  the  insignificant  personality 
of  the  Lieut.  George  P.  Dodd  aforesaid. 
But  I  know  the  condescension  of  the  noble 
Marquise  de  Lormes  (whose  acquaintance  I 
have  been  privileged  to  make  a  week  ago) 
could  hardly  reach  so  low.” 

With  fluttering,  palsied  movements.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Lormes  gathered  the  folds  of  her 
cloak  about  her  and  pulled  the  blnck  gauze 
over  her  discomposed  countenance. 

“Won’t  you  take  my  arm'”  asked 
George.  But  she  motioned  him  from  her 
with  anger. 

“Come  with  me,  poor  maman.”  said 
Totol,  soothingly.  And,  rolling  one  last 
look  of  deep  reprobation  on  his  brother, 
he  proceeded  on  the  gallant  task  of  convey¬ 
ing  his  mother's  tottering  frame  down¬ 
stairs. 

With  a  cob!  smile  the  elder  son  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  rear. 

At  the  door  of  the  inn  a  cub  had  just 
deposited  two  new-comers.  They  took  off 
their  hats  gravely,  and  displayed  clean-cut. 
vigorous,  unmistakably  Anglo-Saxon  feat¬ 
ures. 

“I  have  ordered  supper  and  your 
rooms.”  said  Dodd  over  his  shoulder,  as 
he  went  by  them  in  pursuance  of  his  un¬ 
accepted  filial  duty.  “I  shall  lie  with  you 
in  a  moment. 

“A  heart  of  stone.”  groaned  the  Mar¬ 
quise  as  she  sank  hack  in  the  carriage. 


XXXVIII. 

The  still  night  had  faded  and  pulsed 
into  the  gray  of  dawn.  Through  the  open 
curtains  of  Helen’s  privute  sitting-room  the 
first  luminous  pallor  of  returning  day  had 
begun  to  bleach  the  windows.  The  white- 
tapestried  room  was  dim  in  the  contending 
shades  of  night  and  day.  The  two  candles 
in  the  silver  sconces  burned  dim  orange  in 
color,  the  hitherto  steady  flame  in  the  red 
lamp  hanging  in  the  alcove  oratory  had 
begun  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  failing  of 
the  oil. 

The  hour  of  dawn,  to  so  many  the  hour 
of  death,  to  all  the  hour  of  cold,  of  mys¬ 
tery,  of  vague  apprehension — the  Duke  of 
Cluny  felt  the  chill  of  it  in  his  very  mar¬ 
row  ! 

He  rose  stiffly  from  the  hearth,  where 
the  last  vital  spark  hnd  died,  buried  under 
the  while  ash:  where,  seated  the  long 
night  through,  gazing  at  the  dwindling 
fire,  he  hnd  thought,  back  the  thoughts  of 
a  lifetime. 

He  went  over  to  the  window  and  noise¬ 
lessly.  with  endless  care,  undid  the  case¬ 
ments  and  pushed  them  open. 

White  mist  hung  over  the  garden,  hid¬ 
ing  terrace  slopes  and  park  alleys.  Its 
faint,  sickly  breath  rose  to  his  nostrils, 

struck  his  cheek  and  left  its  clatnmv  touch 

• 

upon  it. 

“It  is  the  dawn,”  said  the  man,  under 
his  breath.  “It  is  the  dawn.  How 
cold!” 

He  came  forward  into  the  room  again, 
halted  by  Helen's  door  and  with  bent 
head  listened. 

A  l»ell  from  some  clock  without  struck 
the  half-hour.  Clunv  looked  at  his  watch: 
it  was  half-past  five.  Slowly  spread  the 
dawn,  ever  more  bleakly  white. 

The  door  upon  the  passage  opened  under 
a  cautious  hand,  and  Favereau  entered. 
Cluny  looked  at  him  in  silence.  How  old 
he  was  growing,  poor  old  Favereau! 

The  two  men  met  in  the  middle  of  the 
room . 

“It  is  time.  Edward. "said  Favereau.  in 
a  low  voice. 

Answered  Cluny  in  the  same  tone.  ”1 
am  ready.” 

After  a  second's  hesitation  Favereau 
laid  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

“Have  you  seen  Helen?”  he  asked. 

37 
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Cluny  turned  his  face,  with  the  nobility 
of  mortal  agony  bravely  traversed  stamped 
upon  it. 

‘•No.  I  have  listened  at  her  door  all 
night.  There  has  been  no  sound  from  her. 
Blanchette  is  there.  Helen  seems  to  be 
able  to  bear  her  presence — it  is  no  more 
obtrusive  than  that  of  a  faithful  dog — no 
one  else's.  Since  she  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness  she  has  said  but  four  words,  1  Let  me 
be  alone!’  ’’ 

“It  is  better  so,"  said  Pavereau,  with  a 
twitching  lip. 

And  meekly  Cluny  repeated,  "Yes,  it  is 
better  so.  “ 

The  two  men  spoke  as  men  speak  in  a 
death -chamber,  in  voices  subdued  to  the 
lowest  pitch. 

A  tiny,  pallid  shaft  of  light  suddenly 
pierced  into  the  room.  Pavereau  |>ointed 
to  it  with  significant  gesture. 

“I  know,”  said  Cluny.  “I  know.” 
He  turned  to  his  wife's  door  again,  leaned 
his  forehead  against  it  and  folded  his 
hands  for  a  moment  in  prayer.  Not  for 
himself — how  could  such  as  he  pray  for 
themselves? — but  for  her.  that  she  might 
find  strength  to  hour  it  all.  Then  lie  came 
back  to  Pavereau. 

“I  am  ready,"  he  said  <|uielly. 

Pavereau,  turning  to  go  with  him.  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  himself  and  caught  him  by 
the  arm. 

“Heady!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  fierce  whis¬ 
per,  and  ran  his  eye  indignantly  over  his 
friend’s  figure.  "Not  with  that  coat, 
man!"  He  tapped  with  his  finger  the 
light  summer  gray  coat  and  the  white  ex¬ 
panse  of  shirt-front.  "You  want  to  turn 
yourself  into  a  target  for  that  fellow's 
ball?" 

Cluny  withdrew  himself  from  the  other's 
touch  and  smiled  upon  him  placidly,  re¬ 
motely. 

"My  dear  Favereau,  what  else?" 

The  Minister  stared  a  second,  then  cast 
down  his  eyes  to  hide  a  rush  of  weak, 
angry  tears. 

"And  your  hand,"  he  went  on  huskily, 
“after  sitting  up  all  night?" 

The  Duke  held  out  his  slender  hand  and 
looked  at  it. 

"Quite  steady  enough."  said  he.  "for 
my  purpose." 

But  Pavereau  gripped  him  by  the  elbow. 


“For  your  purpose!  That  means.  Edward 

- "  His  voice  broke.  “I  did  not 

bargain  to  stand  by  and  see  murder  done 
upon  you." 

“Not  murder — justice." 

Favercau's  head  fell  upon  his  breast. 
Once  more  he  moved  to  the  door,  once 
more  he  stopped. 

"I  have  ordered."  he  said,  “a  cup  of 
coffee  for  you.  You  will  drink  that." 
His  eyes  were  pleading. 

Cluny.  who.  with  brow  held  aloft  and 
abstracted  gaze,  had  reached  the  threshold, 
seemed  to  bring  himself  back  with  an  effort 
from  his  far  thoughts  as  he  turned  to  an¬ 
swer  him. 

“Thanks,  old  friend."  His  voice  had 
something  of  its  old  natural  note  instead 
of  the  toneless  whisper  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  spoken.  "To  please  you  I  would 
drink  it,  that  or  anything  else,  and  pledge 
our  friendship  a  last  time.  But" — again 
his  eyes  fixed  on  unearthly  distance — "I 
want  to  go  fasting  to  this  new  sacrament." 

“This  new  sacrament?" 

“The  sacrament  of  death."  said  Cluny. 

Pavereau  looked  at  him.  He  had  loved 
Cluny  all  his  life,  in  his  l>eautiful  adoles¬ 
cence  and  his  foolish  manhood,  and  loved 
him.  rebuking,  disapproving,  without  hope, 
without  rcs|H*ct.  Aud  had  he  known  him 
so  little?  This,  then,  was  the  real  Cluny, 
the  “better  self"  that  Helen  loved!  He 
was  going  to  death  like  the  son  of  a  king. 
Yesterday  it  had  seemed  to  him.  in  some 

horrible  wav.  as  if  his  friend's  soul  were 
• 

already  dead  and  only  the  body  left  living. 
Now.  on  his  way  to  that  bodily  dissolution 
which  they  both  instinctively  felt  was 
awaiting  him.  Clunv's  soul  so  dominated 
his  mere  humanity  that  it  was  ns  if  already 
freed  from  its  gross  earthly  ties,  already 
spreading  its  wings  for  a  flight. 

“I)o  you  think  she  would  have  forgiven 
— if  I  had  lived?"  said  Cluny,  without 
looking  up. 

So  completely  had  he  already  expired  to 
himself  that  it  was  quite  unconsciously  he 
spoke  of  himself  as  a  thing  of  the  past 
when  he  whisj»ered  the  question. 

Profoundly  startled,  profoundly  troubled, 
Pavereau  stammered  miserably,  could  find 
no  words. 

Cluny  gave  a  deep  sigh.  "Let  us  go." 
said  he. 
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XXXIX. 

Her  "missie"  was  asleep.  Blanchette 
had  sung  Helen  to  slumber  at  last,  as  in 
those  never-forgotten  days  of  yore  when 
her  foster-babe  lay  upon  her  faithful  bosom. 

The  mulatto  rose  noiselessly  from  her 
seat  by  the  bed  and.  without  hushing  the 
soft,  crooning  song  that  had  not  been  silent 
on  her  lips  the  whole  night  through,  l>ent 
to  look  as  well  as  she  could  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  night-lamp. 

Helen's  breath  came  in  regular  sweeps; 
one  long,  lovely  baud  lay  relaxed  on  the 
sheet;  under  the  shadow  of  her  heavy  hair 
the  peace  of  sleep,  which  is  next  to  the 
pence  of  death,  had  at  last  settled  on  the 
wan  face. 

Still  crooning,  Blanchette  drew  back, 
crossed  the  room  on  tiptoe,  o|>ened  the 
door  noiselessly,  ami,  leaving  it  a  lmir'a- 
breadth  ajar,  crept  into  the  sitting-room, 
her  song  a  little  louder  now  lest  the  sleeper 
should  wake  for  the  sudden  want  of  her 
lullaby. 

••  Old  nmnic  act  dc  too  I  chi  part. 

And  die  for  a  man  dut  broke  her  heart. 

I.ook  sway,  look  away,  away.” 

Thus  went  the  wailing  tune,  in  the  pa¬ 
thetic  negro  voice,  breaking  off,  uow  into 
a  sort  of  trail  of  sulnlued  sound,  now  into 
a  long  yawn,  as  the  dusky  creature  moved 
about  the  room  in  her  dumb  list-shoes. 
She  lit  the  spirit-lamp  on  Helen's  un¬ 
touched  tea-tray  of  the  night  before,  intent 
on  making  a  refreshing  cup  for  her  mis¬ 
tress  against  a  possible  early  waking. 

”  I.ook  away,  look  away,  away." 

sang  Blanchette,  and  stretched  herself  and 
yawned. 

Misty  sunshine  was  now  Hooding  in  hor¬ 
izontal  sheets  through  the  open  window. 
She  caught  sight  of  the  two  candles  still 
flaring  in  their  sockets  and  arrested  her 
song  to  blow  them  out. 

At  the  same  instant  the  far-off  crack  of 
two  shots,  almost  simultaneous,  rang  from 
some  glade  in  the  park  below.  Blanchette 
listened  for  a  moment  indifferently,  then 
took  up  her  monotonous  chant  once  more: 

“  Then  I  wish  I  wa*  in  Dixie  .  .  . 

Hurray,  hurray  f " 

The  passage  door  creaked  and  opened. 
Madame  Rodriguez,  wrapped  in  a  dressing- 


gown.  her  little  face  drawn  and  ashen - 
colored,  crept  shivering  into  the  room. 

“My!”  she  cried,  breaking  into  a  run. 
“I  am  glad  to  see  a  human  face,  if  it  i9 
only  a  colored  one  1  Blanchette.  I'm  scared  ; 
I  never  was  so  scared  in  all  my  life!” 

Blanchette  had  stared  at  the  new-comer 
open-mouthed.  But  when  the  voice  was 
raised,  she  disengaged  her  hand  to  clap  it 
unceremoniously  over  the  speaker's  lips. 

•’Hush.  hush,  hush,  you  wake  missie! 
She  only  just  gone  off  in  lobliest  sound 
sleep!” 

Xessie  started.  With  a  nod  she  ad¬ 
vanced  on  tiptoe  to  Helen's  door,  listened 
for  a  moment,  then,  again  nodding  at 
Blanchette,  she  closed  it  with  such  infinite 
care  that  not  even  a  click  was  heard ;  then 
she  ran  back. 

“Did  you  hear  those  shots?”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

Blanchette  was  peering  into  the  kettle. 
“Reckon  that  keeper  fellow  popping  round. 
Hope  he  not  go  for  to  wake  my  missie." 

Nessie  seized  her  with  cold  fingers. 
“Where  is  the  Duke?" 

Blanchette  lowered  the  kettle- lid  to  stare 
with  round  eyes. 

"Lor’  a  massy!  I  dunno.  Ma'am  Rod¬ 
riguez. "  Her  dark  face  became  filled  with 
the  pitiful,  uncomprehending  trouble  of  a 
child.  “8ho*  dig  has  been  de  Stranges’ 
night !" 

Restlessly  Madame  Rodriguez  went  to 
the  window  and  leaned  out;  restlessly  she 
came  back,  sat  down  by  the  table,  her 
hands  catching  at  the  10084*  masses  of  her 
hair. 

“Oh,  those  shots,  those  shots!”  She 
sprang  to  her  feet,  her  face  suddenly  livid. 
“Blanchette,  something  has  happened  !  My 
God,  and  Helen  is  asleep!” 

The  woman  turned  upon  her  fiercely. 
“Don't  wake  my  missie!” 

“No,  no.”  cried  Nessie.  in  a  sort  of 
sobbing  whisper.  “God  help  her.  let  her 
sleep!  Hush!  Don't  you  hear?"  Once 
more  she  gripped  Blanchette  by  the  wrist. 
“Don't  you  hear?  They're  coming  back  !" 

The  healthy  copj»er  color  of  the  mu¬ 
latto's  cheek  turned  suddenly  gray.  In¬ 
fected  by  the  other's  fears,  she  stood 
frozen,  striving  to  catch  the  approaching 
sound  of  the  unknown  calamity.  There 
was  indeed  a  murmur  of  voices  on  the 
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terrace  path  ami  a  curious,  steady,  muffled 
tramp  of  feet.  Then  silence. 

Still  clutching  each  other,  the  women 
listened.  Now  there  came  a  step  U|>on  the 
stairs.  Now  it  was  coming  down  the  pas¬ 
sage.  The  door  was  opened.  Favereau  en¬ 
tered. 

One  look  at  his  face  was  enough  for 
Nessie:  she  staggered  forward  with  a 
husky  cry. 

“Oh,  Monsieur  Favereau.  the  Duke!" 

Favereau  lifted  his  hand  and  let  it  fall 
without  a  word.  Nessie  covered  her  face. 
Hut  Favereau  had  come  up  to  her  and  was 
uow  s|K.'akir.g  rapidly,  earnestly: 

“He  has  asked  to  l»e  brought  here.  Here, 
do  you  understand  me!  Lebcl  is  doing 
what  he  can.  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
minutes.  .  .  .  Mudunic  Rodriguez, 

are  you  listening ?  Some  one  must  prepare 

Helen." 

Here  Blanchette  thrust  her  large,  gray, 
bewildered  face  between  them,  with  but 
one  thing  clear  in  her  childlike  brain: 

“Missie  asleep!" 

“There  is  no  time  to  lose."  insisted 
Favereau.  “The  minutes  .  .  .  '* — 

a  spasm  contracted  his  face,  his  voice 
broke,  but  he  went  on — "the  minutes  are 
counted.  Madame  Rodriguez,  you  arc  her 
friend — will  you  tell  Helen?” 

She  l>oat  him  off  with  frantic  little 
hands.  “I!  Oh.  I  couldn't  do  it !  Mon¬ 
sieur  Favereau,  I  couldn't  do  it.  Don't 
ask  me!" 

Favereau  looked  at  her.  cowering  and 
fluttering,  with  angry,  despairing  eyes. 

“Her  aunt,  then.  Where  is  she?"  he 
urged. 

At  that  moment  Madame  dc  Lormes  in 
person  answered  the  question.  Still  in  the 
clothes  of  the  previous  evening,  she  en¬ 
tered,  stately,  erect,  her  large  features  set 
like  a  mask  of  yellow  wax. 

“Madame."  said  Favereau,  turning  upon 
her.  "you  have  heard?" 

The  old  lady  trembled,  yet  stood  with 
Uplifted  head. 

“My  son?" 

"No."  Again  the  bitter  spa«*m  dis¬ 
torted  Monsieur  Favereau 's  face.  "The 
Duke  .  .  .  he  shot  in  the  air.  Your 

son's  bullet  was  aimed  but  too  well." 

Madame  de  Lormes  seemed  to  break  to 
pieces.  She  fell  into  a  chair,  covering  her 


countenance  with  the  folds  of  her  lace  veil. 
Nessie  flew  to  her.  sobbing. 

"  No.  it's  the  Duke,  the  poor  dear 
beautiful  Duke,  and  Helen's  asleep,  right 
in  there,  and  she's  got  to  l>e  told,  and 
you’ve  got  to  do  it!"  She  shook  Madame 
de  Lormes  vehemently  by  the  elbow. 
"You've  got  to  do  it;  you’ve  got  to  tell 
her.  I  tell  you.  There's  not  a  moment  to 
lose." 

Favereau  bent  down  on  the  other  side. 
"Madame  Rodriguez  is  right."  he  urged; 
"there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  Helen  is 
to  say  good-by  to  her  husband." 

The  Marquise  gathered  herself  together, 
and  suddenly  rising,  faced  them  in  majesty 
au«l  anger. 

“And  you  expect  me  to  be  the  one  to 
tell  my  unhappy  niece  that  my  son  has 
killed  her  husband?" 

A  long  cry  broke  from  Blanchette.  She 
clapped  her  hands  together. 

“Massa  killed!  Massa  we  loved  so — 
our  good,  lovely  massa!" 

All  rushed  to  silence  her,  too  late!  Hel¬ 
en’s  voice  from  the  inner  room  was  heard 
calling: 

“Blanchette!" 

Had  those  gentle  accents  been  the  trump 
of  doom,  they  could  not  have  struck  greater 
consternation.  Nessie  burst  into  uncon¬ 
trolled  sobs  and  fled.  Madame  de  Lormes, 
again  veiling  her  face  with  the  dignified 
gesture  of  a  Roman  matron,  passed  out  in 
her  wake. 

Favereau  stood  a  second  in  a  mortal  hes¬ 
itancy.  Then,  crying  to  the  old  nurse, 
“Keep  her  quiet  a  moment.  I'll  send  the 
doctor — better  still,  the  canon;  he  must  lx* 
here  by  this."  he  too  took  his  coward's 
flight. 

"O  Christ  in  heaven!"  exclaimed  the 
poor  mulatto,  again  striking  her  palms  to¬ 
gether.  “What  shall  I  say  to  missie?" 

Once  more  came  the  voice  from  within 
in  louder  cadence: 

“Blanchette!" 

XL. 

The  folds  of  her  white  morning  wrapper 
falling  in  long  statuesque  lines  about  her. 
Helen  advanced  wearily  into  the  room. 

"Is  it  only  you.  Blanchette?"  she  asked. 
“I  thought  I  heard  voices."  She  let  her¬ 
self  fall  into  a  chair  as  she  spoke  and 
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leaned  her  brow  on  both  hands.  Then 
without  looking  up  she  added.  “Tell  vour 
master  that  I  want  to  see  him.” 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  her  lips.  Within 
her  her  heart  was  crying  out,  “The  whole 
night  has  passed,  the  sun  has  already  risen, 
and  he  does  not  yet  know  that  I  have  for¬ 
given  rT 

Her  temples  throbbed.  Shattered  by 
the  mental  shock,  there  was  but  one  idea 
dominant  amid  the  whirling  sadness  of  her 
thoughts:  that  Cluny  must  l»e  in  sore 
trouble,  that  he  needed  her. 

All  at  once  she  became  aware  that  her 
order  was  not  being  obeyed. 

“Blanchette,”  she  repeated,  “did  you 
not  hear?  Go  and  fetch  your  master." 

The  woman  uttered  a  loud,  sobbing  wail, 
and  coming  behind  her  mistress  caught  her 
head  in  her  arms. 

“Oh.  missie!  Honey  missie,  lie  on  poor 
old  black  mammy's  bosom  as  you  used  to! 
Oh,  Lordy,  Lordy,  dut  it  should  be  me  to 
break  her  heart  1” 

All  her  vigor  of  mind  and  body  came 
back  to  Helen  at  this  hint  of  new  calamity. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“What!  What!  Your  master?  Blan¬ 
chette.  what  is  it?  S|>enk,  I  order  you!” 

“Mossa's  some  hurt,  missie.”  H«>bl>ed  the 
nurse.  “Massa  and  Massa  Dodd  they  go 
shooting.  I  ’spect  .  .  .  and  oh.  Lordy, 

woe  de  day !” 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  and  hid  her  poor 
convulsed  countenance  in  the  folds  of  the 
Duchess'  rolws.  Helen  stood  still  a  second, 
rigid;  then  she  gave  a  rending  cry: 

“Ah,  and  I  was  asleep!  Where  is  he?” 
Fiercely  she  fought  against  the  clinging, 
loving  hnmU  that  caught  round  her  knees. 
She  had  broken  from  their  hold  and  was 
rushing  forward,  when  she  saw  Doctor 
LoIk*1  before  her. 

He  was  standing,  looking  at  "her.  his 
spectacles  pushed  up  high  on  his  frowning 
forehead;  with  finger  and  thumb  he  wus 
wringing  his  nether  lip. 

“Doctor — Cluny?”  The  question  died 
away  on  her  lips  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  his 
face.  “Oh.  is  it  us  bad  os  that — is  it  as 
bad  as  that !” 

She  reeled  and  he  caught  her. 

“For  God’s  sake.”  he  cried,  “don’t 
give  way  now;  he  wants  you.” 

“He  wants  me.”  She  steadied  herself. 


“No,  I  shall  not  give  way  now.  Don’t 
be  afraid.  I  am  strong.” 

The  doctor  peered  at  her  keenly. 
“That’s  right,  that's  a  brave  woman! 
They  are  bringing  him  here.  Keep  up; 
it  won't  be  for  long.” 

He  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  left  her 
standing.  With  eyes  fixed  straight  before 
her  upon  a  vision  of  immeasurable  sorrow, 
slowly  she  repealed : 

“It  won’t  be  for  long.” 

They  were  carrying  him  in.  The  major- 
domo.  with  the  difficult  tears  of  age  stream¬ 
ing  down  his  face,  was  at  the  head;  Jean, 
sobbing  out  loud,  at  the  feet.  They  had 
laid  him  on  a  stretcher  roughly  made  out 
of  a  hurdle  covered  with  cloaks;  under  his 
head  they  had  placed  a  cushion  of  purple 
silk,  and  over  the  long,  still  limbs  they  had 
lightly  thrown  a  purple  plush  rug.  His 
eyes  were  closed;  his  face,  with  the  stamp 
of  death  upon  it.  was  serene.  They  gently 
set  him  down  at  Helen's  feet. 

The  doctor  stood  ga/.ing  at  him  for  a 
second;  then  he  motioned  the  servants 
away,  looked  at  Helen  again  scarchingly, 
then  drew  back  into  the  window  recess. 

Blanchette  had  crouched  into  a  corner 
and  was  rocking  herself,  moaning  under 
her  breath,  her  doglike  gnz.e  fixed  upon  her 
mistress.  The  misty  day  had  brightened 
into  glory,  and  sunshine  was  now  stream¬ 
ing  in  upon  them. 

Cluny  opened  his  eyes.  4  *  Helen.  *  * 

Helen  slowly  fell  on  her  knees  by  his 
side.  “My  beloved!” 

“I  can’t,  lift  my  hand,  Helen.  Will 
you  take  it — the  hand  with  the  wedding- 
ring?”  His  voice  was  very  faint,  but  he 
spoke  naturally,  simply.  She  took  his 
hand  between  both  hers.  With  difficulty 
he  moved  his  head  a  little  nearer  to  her. 

“Are  you  holding  my  hand.  Helen?” 

4 4 Yes.  Cluny.” 

“My  wife!”  These  words  he  said  very 
clearly,  almost  loudly,  and  then  there  was 
a  pause.  “Where  am  I  to  begin?”  lie 
went  on,  a  look  of  trouble  lathering  upon 
his  face.  “I  don’t  know  and  the  end  is 
so  soon !” 

Her  love  brooded  over  him  like  the 
mother-bird's  over  its  young.  As  if  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  little  child: 

“I  know  everything  you  want  to  say,” 
she  whispered;  “say  nothing.” 
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Ilis  voice  grew  fainter,  his  eye  dim. 
“And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  life  to 
save  you  a  tear — I  have  no  words.  For¬ 
give.” 

Helen  cried  back  to  him.  “I  love  you!” 

He  went  on.  evermore  faintly:  “It  is 
right  as  it  is — death  expiates.  What  do 
you  say?  I  cannot  hear.” 

Closer  she  bent  to  him,  laid  her  check 
on  the  pillow  beside  him. 

“I  love  you !” 

“There  must  be  mercy  with  the  God 
who  made  you.” 

He  spoke  wanderingly,  his  eyes  dimly 
seeking  some  distant  vision. 

The  Duchess  rose  to  her  feet.  “He  is 
faint,”  she  exclaimed  with  a  sharp  cry. 
“Doctor,  give  him  something,  quick!" 

Lebel  hurried  over,  stooped  down,  raised 
himself  again  and  shook  his  head. 

“Give him  something!"  repeated  Helen, 
fiercely. 

The  doctor  patted  her  shoulder.  “Keep 
up.  child,  keep  up — a  very  little  while 
longer.  ” 

“It  is  the  end!”  said  Cluny.  His  voice 
rose  with  sudden  strength.  “Let  me  1m* 
brought  into  your  room.  And  let  us  be 
nlonc.  Let  me  be  alone — alone  with  you 
and  God.  Helen,  you  have  always  done 
everything  for  me:  offer  up  my  soul.  I  am 
going.” 

The  doctor  ran  out  to  call  in  the  waiting 
servants.  Helen  herself  opened  the  great 
folding  doors  between  the  two  rooms.  She 
came  back  and  again  took  up  her  hus¬ 
band's  inert  hand,  just  as.  under  Lebel's 
directions,  the  servants  were  lifting  the 
stretcher.  With  a  supreme  effort  Cluny 
turned  his  head  to  look  at  her  with  eyes 
growing  rapidly  blind. 

“Your  room,"  he  whispered.  “Ah. 
Helen,  it  is  all  over." 

“Don't  touch  him!"  ordered  Lebel. 
“Lay  the  stretcher  on  the  bed.  There, 
that  is  right." 

The  servants  filed  out;  the  doctor  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  closing  the  doors  with  care 
behind  him.  His  hand  was  still  on  the 
lock  when  in  rushed  the  canon,  his  white 
hair  disordered,  in  full  vestments.  Lebel 
hurried  up  to  him. 

Breathlessly  the  priest  spoke:  “I  was  in 
the  middle  of  my  mass!  I  came  as  soon 
as  I  could  leave  the  altar."  He  looked 


round  him  in  agony.  “Am  I  too  late?” 

“No,"  said  the  doctor,  his  face  work¬ 
ing.  “No;  but  only  just  in  time.  Hurry, 
man,  hurry!  I’ve  done  all  I  could.  I 
can  do  nothing  more.  It  is — it  is  your 
turn  now.” 

The  single  note  of  the  chapel  bell  of 
Luciennes  floated  in  through  the  window. 

“Where  is  he?"  cried  the  canon,  be¬ 
wildered. 

The  doctor  seized  him  by  the  elbow. 
“In  her  room.  Hurry!”  He  opened  the 
door,  pushed  his  old  friend  in  and  closed 
it  again  t>ehind  him.  Again  the  )>cll  note 
was  heard :  first  the  single  warning  stroke, 
then  the  beat  of  the  plaintive  vibration 
dying  reluctantly  into  silence. 

The  doctor  started.  “These  cursed  me¬ 
dieval  customs — as  if  life  were  not  sad 
enough  already!"  he  wailed  within  him¬ 
self. 

Up  went  finger  and  thumb  to  Ins  lip. 
He  stood  by  the  door,  bitterly  waiting. 

LX  I. 

Led  by  Madame  de  Lormes,  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Luciennes.  with  the  murmur,  as  it 
might  Ik*,  of  many  waters,  came  trooping 
into  the  room  which  was  the  antechamber 
of  death — some  as  yet  scarce  dressed,  with 
bewildered,  sleepy  stare;  the  English  coach¬ 
man  with  impassive  face;  a  couple  of  game- 
keepers  with  gipsy  skins  and  wild,  wood¬ 
land  eyes;  kitchen-maids  from  whose  round 
cheeks  not  even  the  rumor  of  death  had 
been  able  to  scare  the  colors.  At  the  end 
of  the  long  stream,  a  thin,  shrinking  figure 
with  faltering  steps  and  white  face  marked 
with  suffering — all  that  a  man's  passion 
had  left  of  her  who  had  once  been  well 
suited  with  the  name  of  Hose  !  Reside  her, 
his  short-sighted  gaze  fixed  like  that  of 
one  walking  in  his  sleep,  came  Favercau. 
And  finally,  with  a  palter  of  little  fright¬ 
ened  feet,  a  flutter  of  garments  and  flying 
sobs.  Nessie  Rodriguez  again.  She  vehe¬ 
mently  pushed  her  way  between  them  all, 
crying: 

“Oh.  will  no  one  stop  that  dreadful 
l»ell !" 

“Hush!"  said  Madame  de  Lormes,  re¬ 
buking.  “Silence!"  ordered  she.  turning 
to  the  whispering  servants.  “It  is  the 
passing  bell:  on  your  knees,  all  of  you, 
and  pray  for  the  soul  that  is  going." 
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She  swept  up  to  the  table  and  knelt 
down  first,  facing  the  room.  The  servants, 
falling  into  a  circle,  followed  her  example. 
Favcrcau,  with  a  sudden  failure  of  his  self- 
control,  fell  upon  his  knees  too  aguinst  a 
chair,  and  wrung  his  clasped  hands  above 
his  head.  The  doctor  still  stood  at  Helen’s 
door. 

Three  times  the  note  of  the  passing-bell 
dropped  into  the  deep  silence,  faded  away 
tremulously.  The  doctor's  hands  crept  to 
his  ears  as  if  to  stifle  the  sound,  then 
slowly,  like  one  impelled  by  an  unseen 
force,  he  too  sank  on  his  knees,  folded  his 
rugged  fingers  and  bent  his  head. 

Over  the  murmur  of  praying  lips  a  voice 
weeping  and  wailing  in  the  distance  pen¬ 
etrated  into  the  room. 

The  old  housekeeper  exchanged  a  terri¬ 
fied  look  with  the  majordomo,  rose  pain¬ 
fully  from  her  knees  ami  stepped  out  with 
ponderous  precaution.  There  was  a  shrill 
scream  on  the  threshold,  and  then,  her 
baby  curls  wild,  a  dark  cloak  flung  over 
the  white  nightgown,  her  feet  bare,  Joy 
broke  in  upon  them,  striking  right  and 
left  at  those  that  tried  vainly  to  arrest 
her. 

‘•Where  is  he?”  she  shrieked.  “I  will 
go  to  him.  If  he  is  ‘lying,  as  you  say. 
then  I  must  go  to  him!” 

All  rose  from  their  knees.  There  was 
an  instinctive  rush  to  place  a  living  barrier 
before  the  door  of  the  death -room. 

“Girl,”  said  Madame  de  Lormcs.  ad¬ 
vancing  with  fierce  menace  upon  her — 
“girl,  have  you  no  decency?” 

At  the  same  instant  Ncssie  Rodriguez 
caught  the  struggling  figure  by  the  arm. 

“Come  away,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  you 
— you  who  brought  all  this  about!  Go 
and  hide  your  face  and  weep  alone.” 

But  Joy  wrenched  herself  free  with 
furious  gesture. 

“Let  me  go,  I  say!  What  do  I  care  for 
any  of  you?  You  fools,  you  let  him  go 
to  his  death  without  lifting  a  finger:  him. 
that  man  who  was  a  prince  among  you, 
whose  hand  none  of  you  was  worthy  to 
touch — you  let  him  go  and  be  murdered!” 
Her  voice  rose  into  a  scream.  “What  do 
I  care  for  any  of  you?  Let  me  go!” 

The  folding  doors  were  pushed  apart 
and  Helen  appeared,  supporting  herself 
with  a  hand  on  each. 
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She  stood,  looking  straight  before  her; 
the  smallest  sound  was  hushed  among  them 
all.  Her  white  lips  parted : 

“Stop  the  bell.” 

First  it  rau  in  awe-struck  whisper  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  “The  master’s  dead,  the 
master's  dead,  the  Duke  is  dead.  ”  Then 
it  broke  forth  in  momentary  clamor.  Joy 
fell  on  the  floor  in  a  heap  as  if  struck 
down. 

“Dead,  dead!” 

They  began  to  huddle  together  and  slink 
away,  these?  honest  serving- folk  who, 
distantly  or  closely,  had  loved  their  mas¬ 
ter,  and  knew  not  how  to  bear  themselves 
where  death,  that  most  ordinary  of  visitors, 
had  come  in  such  extraordinary  fashion. 
One  of  the  gamekeepers,  turning  at  the 
door,  bent  his  knee  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  as  if  in  church. 

Leliel,  with  a  scarlet  face  of  trouble,  cast 
one  look  at  Helen's  motionless  figure,  then 
he  whispered  hastily  to  Madame  de  Lormcs: 

“Get  that  girl  away  before  the  Duchess 
sees  her.” 

Madame  de  Lormcs  approached  the 
crouching  figure  and,  bending  over  it,  in 
a  hissing  undertone  hurled  her  ban : 

“Out  of  this  room!  Out  of  this  house! 
You  have  made  a  widow  of  your  bene¬ 
factress.  a  murderer  of  my  son!  Have  you 
not  done  enough?  Back  to  where  you 
came  from,  back  to  the  streets — accursed 
that  you  arc!” 

From  the  huddled  heap  on  the  floor  two 
savage  dark  eyes  looked  up  for  a  second ; 
then  on  hands  and  knees  Joy  crept  a  step 
away,  a  step  nearer  the  inner  chamber. 
Now  Ncssie  dnrtcd  at  her. 

“If  Helen  sees  her  it  will  just  kill  her! 
Come  with  me."  she  cried,  gripping  the 
thin  shoulder;  “I'll  take  you - ” 

“Where  would  you  take  me?”  asked 
Joy.  in  a  toneless  voice. 

“Where?  I  don't  know.  To  some 
house — some  house  of  penance  where  they 
receive  such  as  you.” 

As  she  spoke.  Nessic  strove  to  drag  the 
girl  from  the  floor,  and  Joy  gave  a  sharp 
cry.  like  a  hurt  child.  At  the  sound  Helen 
started  and  seemed  to  wake.  She  looked 
round  u|»on  the  room,  at  the  group,  at  Joy, 
and  the  marble  stillness  of  her  face  became 
troubled  as  with  a  yet  hardly  realized  hor¬ 
ror. 
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“Out!  out!’*  again  whispered  Nessie  in 
Joy's  ear. 

“Let  her  be  carried  away,”  said  Madame 
de  Lormes.  loudly.  “Call  back  the  men!” 

“Stop!”  cried  the  Duchess,  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice.  She  threw  back  the  doors 
ami  the  bedroom  lay  disclosed,  its  cur¬ 
tained  blackness  illumined  by  the  lighted 
candles  at  the  head  of  the  bed  upon  which 
lay  the  motionless  figure  under  the  purple 
folds,  with  just  one  ivory  hand  catching 
the  light.  The  canon's  white  head  shone 
with  a  silver  aureole  as  he  knelt  by  the 
side,  his  elbows  on  the  hurdle,  holding  the 
crucifix  aloft  in  his  clasped  hands;  his 
voice  rose  and  fell  in  low,  ardent  supplica¬ 
tion. 

Helen  advanced  and  looked  a  second 
with  majestic  reproach  u|>on  then*  all. 
Then  she  spoke. 

“Is  there  not  one  Christian  among  you?” 

They  fell  back  before  her  in  awe-struck 
silence.  She  turned  her  eves  upon  the 
prostrate  girl : 

“Child!” 

It  was  a  cry  from  the  depths  of  her 
betrayed  heart. 

Joy  crept  nearer  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
caught  up  the  fold  of  Helen’s  garments, 
laid  her  head  upon  her  feet,  and  at  last 
broke  into  sobs  nud  tears. 

Thereupon  Kavcrcnu.  white  ghost  of 
himself,  came  forward  from  his  hidden 
corner. 

“Go,  go!”  cried  he,  driving  the  *|>ccta- 


tors  before  him.  ‘  “Go  all  of  you.  Let  us 
leave  them  alone!” 

He  himself,  the  last  to  retire,  stood  a 
second  at  the  door  and  cast  a  long  look  at 
Helen's  beautiful,  motionless  figure,  at  the 
crouching  heap  at  her  feet.  Then  he 
softly  closed  the  passage  door. 

Helen  and  Joy  were  alone  in  the  room. 
And  l>cyoud  lay  the  dead  Cluny.  Sud¬ 
denly.  from  between  her  sobs,  as  she 
clasjwd  and  kissed  her  benefactress’  feet, 
the  girl  began  to  moan  faintly; 

“I  loved  him  too;  ah.  I  loved  him  too!” 
Helen's  face  com racted ;  a  great  spasm  of 
horror,  of  revolt,  came  over  it.  The 
canon's  voice  rose  from  within  in  that 
prayer  of  the  agonized  believer  which,  in 
its  fervid  insistence,  seems  almost  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Almighty. 

“Hememlwr  not  his  sins,  O  Lord,  for  ho 
has  hoped  in  you.  Succor  his  soul,  O 
saints  of  God,  meet  him,  angels  of  God, 
receive  him.  May  he  rest  in  |>eace,  may 
he  rest  in  |»eacc!” 

Helen  echoed  the  words  aloud:  “Peace, 
peace!”  Then,  with  a  cry:  “Hemember 
not  his  sins!  ...  It  was  his  sin.” 

She  folded  her  hands  over  her  broken 
heart.  “His  sin,  ()  merciful  God!”  she 
was  saying  within.  “Grant  me  strength 
to  atone  for  him  to  Thee!”  She  looked 
down  at  Joy.  “To  atone  to  her.  for  him.” 

Stooping,  she  raised  her,  held  her. 

“Poor  child!” 

And  her  tears  began  to  stream. 


That  Day  Moxtii. 


XLII. 

The  doctor  came  down  the  steps  of  the 
house  to  the  terrace  and  walked  slowly  up 
to  the  canon,  who  was  waiting  for  him  by 
their  favorite  corner  of  the  balustrade. 

On  this  cold  November  afternoon,  faded 
was  the  glorious  panorama  they  had  gazed 
upon  together  a  month  ago,  faded  and 
desolate.  Brown  or  gray  now  lay  fields 
and  woods  under  a  lowering  sky.  with  dull 
rack  sailing  low  before  a  driving  wind. 
Shrouded  was  the  valley  in  obscuring  mist, 
over  which  the  arches  of  the  distant  aque¬ 
duct  seemed  to  hang  in  mid-air  like  some 
fantastic  cloud -vision. 

“Well?”  said  the  priest,  hurriedly,  as 
soon  as  his  friend  had  joined  him. 


“Well.”  answered  the  doctor,  driving 
his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets  with  his 
familiar  gesture.  “Oh.  she  is  all  right! 
At  least,  as  right  as  she'll  ever  be  in  this 
world.”  He  looked  gloomily  across  tho 
sallow  land  ami  ended  with  a  noisy  sigh. 

“She  was  looking  very  pale,  very  pale, 
this  morning  in  the  chapel.”  said  the 
canon,  seemingly  ill  satisfied.  “Had  she 
a  headache?” 

“I  don't  think  so.  She  cries  so 
much” — the  doctor’s  mouth  twitched  a 
little — “it  is  hard  to  tell  by  her  face.” 

“Her  pulse?” 

“Quite  normal.” 

“Some  little  tonic?" 

The  doctor  exploded  with  that  rage  of 
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the  sore  heart  that  no  one  ever  resents. 

“Saperlipopette !  Go  and  prescribe  for 
her  yourself!  Indeed,  my  good  Canon, 
it’s  really  within  your  province.  Is  not 
this  the  sort  of  case  when  religion  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  in?  Where  are  all  these 
famous  consolations?"  He  broke  off  as 
if  ashamed  of  his  vehemence.  “There, 
there.”  he  exclaimed,  forestalling  the  sad 
rebuke  he  saw  in  the  priest's  eyes.  “I'll 
not  say  but  she  has  found  help.  Ah.  poor 
child,  true  or  false,  it  is  all  she  has!  Who 
would  try  to  rob  her  of  it?  Not  I  .  .  . 

not  I!”  ’ 

The  canon  laid  his  hand  on  the  doctor's 
threadbare  sleeve.  The  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  very  chill  about  them,  fluttering  the 
priest's  long  white  hair,  making  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  loose  coat  flap.  Yellow  leaves,  torn 
from  their  withered  stems,  drifted  past 
them.  With  one  accord  they  fell  to  pac¬ 
ing  between  the  empty  flower-beds. 

“When  she  spoke  to  me  on  the  cha|>el 
steps  this  morning.”  said  the  priest.  “I 
confess  that  her  appearance  alarmed  me. 
She  scarcely  looked  as  if  she  belonged  to 
this  earth.  That  was  why  I  begged  you  to 
find  a  pretext  for  looking  in  upon  her.” 

“No cause  for  anxiety,”  suid  the  doctor, 
impatiently,  “so  long  as  you  don't  make 
her  too  good  for  this  earth — for  she  is 
wanted  down  here  badly,”  he  added  with 
a  sigh. 

The  canon  hesitated,  then  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  “She  told  me  that  I  might 
write  to  Monsieur  Favereau  to  come  and 
see  her.” 

The  doctor  started.  “Glad  to  hear  it.” 
he  cried  emphatically.  “Ah,  |>oor  fellow, 
how  he  has  suffered !” 

“She  never  hud  anger  in  her  heart,” 
pursued  the  canon;  “not  even  against 
the  man” — his  voice  changed  to  a  quite 
unconscious  note  of  deep  resentment — 
“against  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of 
her  husband's  death.” 

He  paused.  The  doctor  gnashed  his 
teeth.  Huinau  nature  dies  hard,  even  in 
the  saint:  there  was  enough  of  the  old 
“man"  left  in  the  canon  of  Marly  to  make 
him  feel  that  although  he  could  not.  of 
course,  approve  of  the  doctor's  muttered 
curse,  neither  could  he  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
rebuke  him  for  it.  After  a  few  moments 
he  pursued,  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing: 


“From  the  very  first  day.  she  made  the 
sacrifice  of  forgiveness — forgiveness  toward 
all.  As  regards  Monsieur  Favereau,  her 
old  friend,  whom  she  had  relied  on  for 
help  her  whole  life  long,  and  who  had 
failed  her  at  the  test,  she  never  spoke  one 
bitter  word  except  that  first  cry,  ‘lie 
knew!*  Ah  me!  but  that  was  the  most 
terrible  indictment!  Le'.el,  Lebel.  fancy 
what  it  would  have  tncaut  to  her  if  he  at 
least  had  had  the  courage  to  do  right.  He 
made  me  tell  him  what  she  had  said. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  his  face  as  he  turned 
away  and  walked  down  that  road — left  this 
place,  he  thought,  never  to  return?” 

“She  could  not  l»eur  to  see  him,”  com¬ 
mented  the  doctor.  “It  is  only  natural.” 

“It  was  perhaps  the  last  little  touch  of 
earthly  weakness  left  in  her,”  said  the 
canon.  “She  has  now  surmounted  it. 
Every  day  I  see  the  trouble  which  is  of 
this  world  fade  from  her  sorrow,  and  the 
serenity  grow  which  is  of  the  world  to 
come.  She  was  faithful  to  her  God  in  her 
happiness:  in  her  trial  He  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  her. 

The  doctor  wagged  his  head  with  a  look 
of  ineradicable  doubt  struggling  with 
grudged  admission.  They  took  a  few 
paces  in  silence,  then  he  cxcluimcd  bit¬ 
terly  : 

“Yes,  yes.  That's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  sounds  so  fine  from  the  pulpit,  Canon. 
But  allow  mo  to  say  that  the  way  in  which 
the  Duchess  has  been  treated  by  what  you 
are  pleased  to  call  Providence  is  hardly 
encouraging  for  others  to  place  their  funds 
in  that  bank.” 

It  might  have  been  remarked  by  any 
who  had  known  the  quarrelsome  friends  a 
month  ago  that  a  change  had  come  over 
their  relations.  The  scathing  rebuke  that 
at  this  irreverence  would  have  flashed  in 
the  canon's  eye  and  issued  from  his  lips 
was  uow  absent.  The  only  emotion  vis¬ 
ible  on  his  countenance  was  one  of  the 
most  affectionate  distress.  As  for  the  doctor 
himself,  no  sooner  were  the  words  out  of 
his  mouth  than  he  put  out  his  hand  in 
apology  and  added  with  quite  unwonted 
gentleness: 

“Forgive  me.  Canon.  One  must  have 
one's  growl  in  this  brute  of  a  world,  you 
know.  Upon  my  word.  I'm  not  sure  tlmt 
you  people  who  manage  to  keep  up  a  faith 
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in  h  belter  one  have  not  the  pull  over  us  in 
the  long  run.  But  there’s  my  unfortunate 
logic  always  cropping  up,  you  see." 

“Ah,  my  dear  friend,’’  said  the  canon, 
“use  your  logic  then  in  this  instance,  be¬ 
fore  you  cast  up  to  a  merciful  God  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  this  house.  Go  back  once 
again  to  their  primary  cause.  Our  poor 

Duke - "  His  voice  quivered,  and  the 

doctor  with  a  hasty  gesture  of  the  hand 
begged  for  silence.  Neither  of  them, 
from  their  vastly  different  standpoints, 
could  yet  bear  to  cast  a  word  of  blame  on 
the  memory  of  the  beloved  sinner. 

“I  must  speak,  though,”  pursued  the 
priest,  after  a  pause.  “Had  the  Duke  re¬ 
mained  in  the  path  God  had  marked  out 
for  him  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  what 
a  happy  home  should  ours  still  l>e  to-day, 

instead  of - ”  Again  he  stopped,  then 

went  on  in  low,  resigned  accents:  “Hence¬ 
forth  must  it  not  1m*  for  all  of  us  so  long  as 
we  live  a  house  of  mourning?  Even  then, 
the  first  grievous  act  once  committed,  had 
Monsieur  Favcreau  not  tried  to  mend  wrong 
by  further  wrong,  had  you  not  all.  you 
yourself  included,  at  the  actual  moment  of 
catastrophe,  condoned,  nay,  helped  to.  that 
fatal  duel,  that  grievous  infraction  of  the 
written  word  of  God,  she  might  now  be 
weeping,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  widow's  tears. 
Ah.  no.  my  friend.”  cried  the  priest,  with 
a  sorrowful  warmth,  “it  is  not  Providence 
that  has  worked  to  this  sorrow,  it  is  Sin.” 

“What  the  devil !”  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
indignantly,  scrubbing  his  beard.  “Throw 
the  blame  on  me.  now  do!  It's  all  my 
fault,  of  course.  I  should  just  like  you  to 
tell  me  what  I  should  have  done?" 

“The  right."  again  asserted  the  other, 
unhesitatingly. 

They  had  reached  the  head  of  the  steps 
which  led  down  to  the  garden. 

“Well.  I  am  going  home. "  said  Lebcl. 
grumpily. 

Mildly  answered  his  friend,  “Our  ways 
lie  together.” 

Lebcl  shrugged  his  shoulders:  the 
priest's  last  words  were  rankling  in  his 
mind.  He  ran  down  the  steps.  But  half¬ 
way  through  “the  Canon’s  Walk.”  at  the 
stone  bench  where  they  had  met  on  the 
morning  of  that  memorable  day  and  had 
planned  to  divert  the  course  of  Fate,  he 
halted  and  waited  for  his  friend. 


As  the  latter  came  up,  not  a  little  out  of 
breath,  the  doctor  greeted  him  with  a  fresh 
outburst. 

“You  rcmemlwr  what  I  said  to  you  a 
few  weeks  ago,  here  in  this  very  place? 
Hold  me  responsible,  indeed  !  Who  aided 
the  Duchess  in  that  folly  of  adoption,  I 
should  like  to  know.  Thousand  thunders ! 
One  does  what  one  can  !  Do  you  think  I 
liked  to  go  ami  see  him  shot?  Had  that 
cursed  ball  sped  differently,  my  presence 
might  have  saved  his  life  perhaps.  I 
should  have  gone  for  the  police,  I  suppose? 
Pretty  business!  As  if  that  would  have 
stopped  anything,  either.  At  least  we  kept 
the  scandal  from  spreading.  And  then 
you  talk  of  sin.  sin.  sin !  What  of  your 
holy,  well-thinking  Marquise?  She  is 
righteous  enough,  that  one!  She  knew, 
as  well  as  I  did;  could  have  helped  as 
much  as  I  could.” 

His  voice  died  away  in  a  muttered 
grumble.  The  canon  lifted  his  head  with 
the  ghost  of  a  bygone  haughtiness. 

“The  poor  Marquise!”  said  he.  “Alas, 
she  failed  on  the  side  of  her  predominant 
passion !  It  was  a  question  of  tradition, 
you  see.” 

Doctor  Lebel  tlung  a  shrewd,  mocking 
look  at  the  priest's  aristocratic  face. 

“You  think,  no  doubt.”  he  jeered,  “that 
I.  as  the  son  of  |»cusant  folk  and  blacksmiths, 
have  do  excuse;  but  that  for  the  transgres¬ 
sions  of  the  others — |M*ople  of  quality — 
there  are  sjwcial  accommodations  with 
heaven,  eh.  Monsieur  de  Hautcrochc?” 

“I?"  cried  the  priest,  startled.  He 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  then  sank 
upon  the  bench  ami  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

“God  knows,”  said  he.  “God  knows 
the  clay  of  which  Ho  has  fashioned  us! 
Alas,  my  friend,  there  is  but  one  thing 
clear,  one  thing  we  must  learn  in  all  this, 
that  lie  alone  can  make  good  out  of  evil 
— man  cannot.*' 

The  doctor  plumped  down  on  the  stone, 
propped  his  chin  on  his  hands  and  shook 
his  head  from  side  to  side  in  deep  de¬ 
spondency. 

“Oh.  I'll  not  say.”  he  cried  at  last, 
“there's  not  something  in  your  theory. 
But  that  good  woman,  that  gentle  creature, 
what  harm  did  slur  do?  How  has  your 
just  God  rewarded  her?” 
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“Hold,  sir,”  said  the  priest.  4 ’and  I 
will  tell  you.  She  has  beeu  rewarded  as 
she  herself  would  have  chosen  to  be 
rewarded — by  the  only  reward  meet  for 
her  and  one  which  transcends  all  earthly 
blessings — the  salvation  of  her  husband's 
soul.  I  was  present  at  that  death.  It 
was  a  moment  of  im measurable  sorrow, 
yet  of  unspeakable  consolation.  I  may 
say  that  her  husband's  repentant  spirit 
passed  through  her  hands  to  his  God.  No 
despair  cun  ever  touch  Helen  now.  There¬ 
fore  does  she  weep  like  those  who  have 
hope.  Not  ouly  that,”  continued  the 
canon,  ‘‘but  that  other  soul,  that  soul  that 
was  living  in  death,  through  him.  through 
his  fault,  she  has  called  it  to  life  again." 

The  doctor  Jerked  up  his  head  and  stared 
at  his  friend:  his  little  eyes  were  very 
tierce,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  tear  that  was 
rising  to  them. 

“Do  you  really  think."  he  asked,  “that 
such  u  business  will  work?  That  they  can 
go  on  living  together  up  there?  That  that 
little  devil’s  spawn  won't  break  her  res¬ 
cuer’s  heart  again  when  the  hour  comes? 
It's  clean  against  nature  all  round,  Canon!” 

“It's  a  miracle  of  God's  grace."  said 
the  canon,  with  a  confident  smile.  “Any¬ 
thing  less  marvelous,  less  su|>erliumun. 


would  have  been  beneath  tliat  perfect 
soul.  ” 

There  was  a  long  silence,  tilled  by  deep 
thought,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
autumn  wind’s  sad  song.  At  last  the 
doctor  shook  off  the  reverie. 

“And  the  girl?”  he  asked. 

“The  girl!”  resumed  the  other,  ear¬ 
nestly.  “Oh,  I  have  great  hopes!  That 
extraordinary  power  of  passion  in  her 
which  was.  alas!  spent  in  such  an  unregu¬ 
lated  torrent,  seems  to  have  been  diverted 
into  another  course — one  that  cannot  but 
be  productive  of  good,  of  healing,  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  Duchess  is  now  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  |»oor  wayward  child’s  jealous 
devotion.  I  build  greatly  on  that — greatly. 
Helen  will  eventually  transfer  this  love, 
as  she  transferred  her  husband's,  to 
God.  ” 

The  doctor  looked  skeptical,  opened  his 
mouth  to  contradict,  marked  the  canon's 
face,  which  these  last  few  weeks  had  so 
altered,  so  aged,  transfigured  now  as  with 
an  inner  light,  and  refrained.  Why  cast 
a  doubt  upon  this  faith?  What  had  he. 
after  all,  so  much  better  to  offer  instead? 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  affectionately 
tapped  his  old  friend's  knee. 

“Well,”  said  he.  “who  knows?” 


(T1IF.  EM>.) 
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GREAT  INVENTIONS  SINCE  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

By  John  Bmisbkm  Walks* 


NINE  great  inventions  have  come  to 
the  front  since  the  Chicago  Exposi¬ 
tion,  viz. : — 

I.  The  submarine  boat. 

II.  Wireless  telegraphy. 

III.  Telephoning  under  the  sea. 

IV.  The  X-ray. 

V.  The  high-pressure,  twenty-mile 
gun. 

VI.  The  small-bore  ritle. 

VII.  The  baby  incubator. 

VIII.  The  automobile. 

IX.  Acetylene  gas. 

Of  these,  in  the  order  of  military  im- 
poitanco,  may  1m*  named  tirst  the  submarine 
boat.  It  is  true  that  the  submarine  vessel 
had  its  inception  long  before  1898.  u  man- 
of-war  having  been  sunk  in  Charleston 
harbor  during  the  Civil  War  by  a  Con¬ 
federate  submarine  boat,  but  the  defects  up- 
to  1  8951  wore  almost  so  radical  ns  to  pre¬ 
clude  its  general  use.  It  is  the  work  that 
has  been  done  since  that  time  that  has 
brought  this  marvelous  invention  to  an 
efficiency  that  may  be  regarded  as  com¬ 
plete,  even  if  t.o  further  progress  were  to 
be  made. 

But  while  the  general  idea  is  correct  and 
the  powers  of  the  submarine  boat  of  to-day 
are  fully  developed  if  we  consider  but  the 
question  of  their  power  to  destroy  the 
greatest  of  existing  sea  armaments,  it  is  the 
history  of  all  invention  that  every  hour  of 
experiment  ami  practice  will  bring  |ht- 
fected  design  and  increased  excellence. 

The  student  at  the  Pan-American  who 
views  these  great  expositions  as  stepping- 
stones  of  the  world's  progress,  will  specu¬ 
late  with  s|>eeiul  interest  upon  these  designs 
for  submarine  offensive  ships. 

Two  years  ago  Tiie  Cosmopolitan  pub¬ 
lished  an  imaginary  sketch  of  the  French 
government,  helpless  to  com|>ete  with  Eng¬ 
land  in  battle-ships,  undertaking  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  powerful  tleet  of  submarine 
boats.  In  a  war  unexpectedly  declared  by 
the  French,  their  battle-ships  were  put  for¬ 
ward  to  attack  the  English  Channel  Squad¬ 
ron,  while  in  fact  they  were  intended  simply 
to  cover  the  advance  of  a  submarine  flo¬ 


tilla  numbering  several  hundred  boats  upon 
which  the  French  placed  their  reliance. 
Before  the  two  fleets  of  battle-ships  could 
come  to  close  quarters,  the  hidden  sub¬ 
marine  fleet  had  silently  passed  beyond  the 
covering  vessels,  and  after  rising  for  a 
second  to  the  surface,  proceeded  to  the 
work  of  attack.  But  a  few  moments  was 
then  required  to  torpedo  and  sink  the  entire 
English  Channel  Squadron. 

At  that  time  the  condition  of  submarine 
architecture  did  not  justify  the  prediction 
of  a  boat  having  the  capacity  for  extended 
sea-travel;  but  the  new  type  of  vessel  was 
even  then  so  well  demonstrated  ns  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  in  the  unprejudiced 
mind  regarding  the  feasibility  of  construct¬ 
ing  these  boats  in  effective  numbers  and  at 
figures  insignificant  compared  with  the  cost 
of  battle-ships.  Even  at  that  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  invention  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  boat  had  rendered  the  most  costly 
battle-ship  as  vulnerable  as  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  wooden  man-of-war  wherever  the 
concealed  vessel  could  come  within  reach¬ 
ing  distance. 

The  policy  of  investing  hundreds  of  mill¬ 
ions  in  battle-ships  incapable  of  great  speed, 
vulnerable  at  so  many  points,  has  been  an 
incomprehensible  one  to  the  lay  mind 
taking  cognizance  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  It  was  understandable  only  from 
the  belief  that  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  were  forcing  the  hand  of  the  Navy 
Department.  It  also  seemed  natural  that 
many  officers  of  the  navy  stood  commit¬ 
ted  by  tradition  to  the  large  ship,  and 
were  unable  to  contemplate  without  vio¬ 
lent  prejudice  the  substitution  of  the 
dark,  cramped,  in  every  way  inconven¬ 
ient  and  at  even'  moment  dangerous  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  submarine  boat  for 
their  handsome  and  comm  ml  ions  present 
quarters.  Taking  the  psychological  as- 
pect  of  this  matter  more  comprehensively 
in  view — the  long  months  of  unavailing 
effort  during  the  Spanish  war  to  secure  a 
proper  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the 
Holland  boat — how  at  a  critical  period  when 
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even  one  such  boat  might  have  rendered 
almost  as  great  service  as  the  “Monitor** 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  boards 
of  officers  appointed  to  report  on  the  “  Hol¬ 
land”  seemed  to  put  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  favorable  consideration  ami  during 
a  period  of  nearly  a  year  refused  to  make  a 
single  personal  test  under  water — how 
finally  the  test  was  made  after  the  most 
violent  ami  continued  criticism  on  the.  part 
of  the  members;  ami  how.  even  up  to  the 
present  day,  no  hearty  or  generous  acknowl- 
edgment  of  the  scientific  merits  of  this  sub¬ 
marine  invention  has  ever  been  made  on  the 
part  of  any  naval  board. 

Meantime  France,  in  which  no  great 
armor,  shipbuilding  or  gun-factory  interests 
exercise  influence  over  the  government,  has 
considered  the  question  on  its  merits  and 
has  brought  its  best  scientific  minds  to  bear 
on  submarine  construction.  The  results  are 
as  might  easily  have  been  guessed .  In  fact, 
the  practical  demonstration  goes  far  beyond 
the  prophecies  of  even  the  most  sanguine. 
They  are  best  told  by  quoting  the  following 


cablegram  to  the  New  York  ‘‘World”  of 
July  20th: — 

•‘BATTLE  SHIPSTOGO;  SUBMARINES  RULE. 

REMARKA8LE  FEAT  OP  THE  GUSTAVE  ZEDE*  UPSETS 
CALCULATIONS  FOR  THE  FRENCH  NAVY.  SAILS 
FROM  TOULON.  ELUOES  FLEET  AT  AJACCIO. 

TORPEDOES  BATTLE- SHIP  AND  ESCAPES 
WITHOUT  BEING  SEEN 

‘‘Paris,  July  20. — After  seeing  the  sub¬ 
marine  boat  ‘Gustave  Zede*  sail  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  from  Toulon  to  the 
harbor  of  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  elude  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  French  fleet,  torpedo  the  great 
battle-ship  ‘Charles  Martel*  and  cross  the 
Mediterranean  to  Marseilles  (two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles),  all  this  time  unob¬ 
served,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  M. 
de  Lannesan,  has  decided  to  delay  the 
building  of  several  monster  war-ships  al¬ 
ready  voted  by  the  National  Congress. 

“All  the  naval  experts  here  arc  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  the  recent  progress 
in  submarine  vessels  and  navigating.  They 
declare  that  the  huge  ships  are  doomed. 

*‘M.de  Lannesan  intends  to  present  to  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
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gress  meets  a  bill  to  modify  the  naval  ex¬ 
penditures,  providing  for  constructing,  in 
place  of  large  war-ships  contemplated,  forty 
submarine  craft  of  the  ‘Gustave  Zede'  type 
(one  hundred  and  fifty- nine  feet  long),  but 
larger,  and  eighty  purely  defensive  sub¬ 
marine  boats  of  the  Goula-t  ty|»e  (No.  1  is 
sixteen  and  one-half  feet  long,  No.  2  is 
twenty-six  and  one-quarter  feet),  which 
cannot  operate  beyond  fifteen  miles  but 
are  so  transportable  that  eight  can  lie  loaded 
aboard  an  ordinary  cruiser.” 

But  a  more  inconceivable  folly  l turn  that 
of  building  battle-ships  in  the  fan?  of  such 
results  as  that  attained  by  the  “Gustave 
Zede”  lias  never  been  recorded  in  history. 

Officers  trained  in  the  use  of  certain  arms 
and  means  of  defense  have  for  centuries 
been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  more  scientific  methods.  Men  fought 
with  bows  and  swords  long  after  the  in¬ 
vention  of  gunpowder.  But  in  those  days 
there  was  no  public  press  to  make  known 
the  advantages  of  new  inventions,  and  no 
board  of  scientifically  trained  officers  to 
whom  were  assigned  the  duties  of  impartial 
study. 

The  navy  of  to-day  owes  it  to  its  training 
at  Annapolis  to  wake  tip  and  protest  against 
the  direction  of  its  schools  of  construction 
by  interests  that  to  the  general  public  seem 
very  largely  mercantile  and  selfish.  Tin- 
naval  board  declining  to  recognize  the 
merits  of  the  “Gustave  Zede”  will  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  future  generations,  going 
down  into  history  as  either  inconceivably 
stupid  or  instigated  by  motives  of  politics. 

This  is  the  point  to  la-  kept  clearly  in 
mind  :  that  the  five  million  dollars  ex|H-nded 
in  a  single  battle-ship  would  mean  one  hun¬ 
dred  submarine  l>oats — a  flotilla  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  our  entire  navy  as  it 
to  day  exists. 

As  one  rides  over  the  smooth  asphalted 
streets  of  ButTalo  to  the  Exposition  in  a 
rapidly  moving  automobile,  it  scorns  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  in  all  the  vast  collection  of 
the  world’s  resources  gathered  at  Chicago 
in  I  Hit:*,  there  was  not  even  a  single  horse¬ 
less  carriage,  as  the  term  is  understood  to¬ 
day.  Not  only  that,  but  the  subject  of 
automobiles  had  not  then  come  to  In-  seri¬ 
ously  discussed.  Eight  years  have  passed, 
and,  lo.  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  has  already 


come  to  seem  like  an  anachronism,  and  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  London  and  Paris 
are  filled  with  a  new  form  of  vehicle. 
French  automobiles  have  made  a  run  across 
France  and  Germany  at  a  rate  that,  rivals  the 
fastest  railway-trains.  Express-matter  is 
moved  in  self-propelling  wagons  at  a  rate 
that  is  only  one-third  or  one-quarter  the 
cost  of  moving  by  horses,  ami  small,  service¬ 
able  wagonettes,  carrying  but  ten  passengers, 
claim  that  they  can  not  only  move  their 
living  freight  without  delay  or  stop  directly 
to  the  destination,  but  at  a  cost  lower  even, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  vast  outlay  for  plant, 
rails,  et  cetera,  than  that  of  the  electric 
streetcars.  The  exhibits  of  automobiles, 
extensive  as  they  are,  give  but  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  strides  which  this  new 
industry  is  making. 

The  phenomena  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
telephoning  under  the  sea  and  the  X-ray 
arc  all  in  the  line  of  what  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected  from  the  progress  made 
in  electrical  development  up  to  18011. 
The  high-pressure  twenty-mile  gun,  which 
puts  the  greatest  cities  under  tribute  from 
vessels  that  are  practically  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  is  also  in  the  line  of  that  evolution  of 
the  gun  which  Jules  Verne  predicted  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
atnall-lmrc  rifle,  firing  its  shot  with  high 
initial  velocity,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  unex¬ 
pected  development.  For  many  years  the 
evolution  of  the  army  rifle  seemed  to  1m-  in 
the  direction  of  large  bore  ami  heavy  metal. 
The  efficiency  of  the  small  caliber  had  lieen 
sus|H*cted  by  a  few  military,  scientific 
minds  prior  to  the  Boer  war.  But  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  South  African  republicans, 
sparsely  gathered  In-hind  rocks  or  con¬ 
cealed  in  sand-pits  on  the  hillsides,  to 
demonstrate  the  marvelous  efficiency  of  this 
new  art.  Si  scattered  as  to  leave  no  target 
for  artillery  and  very  little  for  even  rifle 
fire,  these  Boers  in  their  sand-pits,  long 
practised  in  marksmanship,  were  able  to 
pick  off  the  English  troops  at  such  great 
distances  as  to  render  their  artillery  almost 
ineffective  and  to  lead  to  almost  certain 
death  the  venturesome  brigade  which 
sought  to  charge  over  the  exposed  territory. 

The  first  result  is  observable  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  service.  The  sal>er  is  relegated  to 
the  place  of  a  parade  ornament,  the  lanee 
has  been  pronounced  useless  and  even  the 
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utility  of  the  bayonet  is  brought  in  ques¬ 
tion.  A  much  more  serious  military  ques¬ 
tion  remains  to  be  answered.  Naturally 
officers  educated  in  the  military  schools  are 
shy  of  discussion  which  would  question  the 
usefulness  of  field-artillery.  But  of  what 
use  is  field-artillery,  which  can  only  waste 
large  and  expensively  carried  ammunition 
over  the  field  where  a  man  occupies  but  six 
square  feet  of  ground  out  of  two  hundred, 
the  chances  being  that  the  shot  fired  will 
find  lodgment  in  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  square  feet  of  unoccupied 
ground  rather  than  in  the  particular  square 
feet  upon  which  crouches  the  Boor  rifle¬ 
man?  And  when  movement  becomes  rapid 
and  pursuit  must  lie  urged,  these  guns 


may  be  truly  regarded  as  impediinentu — 
though  to  call  light  artillery  “impedi¬ 
menta”  is  a  military  heresy  of  the  worst 
description. 

The  question  also  comes  up  in  connection 
with  the  small-bore  rifle  as  to  whether  the 
most  powerful  military  nation  of  the  future 
will  not  lie  one  which  has  put  in  the  hands 
of  every  citizen  a  gun  with  ammunition 
enough  so  that  he  may  learn  to  shoot  fairly 
straight.  It  is  very  curious  how  invention 
is  bringing  about  a  leveling  of  classes.  If. 
indeed,  the  citizen  with  a  rifle  and  a  half- 
dozen  strings  of  ammunition,  leaving  his 
workshop  without  previous  military  in¬ 
struction.  as  did  the  Boer,  can  become  the 
most  virile  of  soldiers,  then  the  republic  of 
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the  future  will  be  safe  from  violence  because 
military  superiority  will  rest  with  the  citizen. 

The  baby  incubator  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  science,  but  as  it  lias  elsewhere  been 
discussed  by  a  most  competent  authority. 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  than  whom  no  one 
can  talk  more  entertainingly  of  babies  and 
incidentally  of  incubators,  nothing  more 
need  be  said  here  regarding  it. 


Acetylene  gas  is  No.  9  on  the  list,  and  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  separately  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Lieutenant -Colonel  Heap,  of  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps,  who.  as 
chief  of  the  lighthouse  service  in  the  most 
important  harbors  of  the  country,  has  had 
occasion  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly 
and  can  speak  with  such  authority  as  the 
public  will  be  glad  to  accept. 


THE  EXPOSITION  OF  1911. 


In  concluding  this  numl»er  of  The  Cos¬ 
mopolitan.  which  is  intended  to  form  a 
permanent  record  of  the  magnificent  Ex|n>- 
sition  given  by  All  The  Americas  at  Buffalo 
in  the  year  1901,  it  may  not  lx*  amiss  to 
indulge  in  some  brief  sjx*eulation  regarding 
the  great  international  exposition  which  will 
probably  In*  held  in  Berlin  in  1911 — ten 
years  later. 

A  million  scientifically  trained  minds  are 
to-day  engaged  U|N>n  the  great  problems 
which  concern  mankind.  It  follows  that 
the  world’s  intelligence  is  bounding  for¬ 
ward  in  geometrical  progression.  It  would 
not  In*  surprising,  with  so  many  minds  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  work,  if  the  actual  prog¬ 
ress  toward  ideal  conditions  for  humanity 
were  to  be  greater  within  the  next  decade 
than  it  has  been  during  the  past  five  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

The  preliminary  pioblcms  of  production 
have  been  pretty  Well  mastered.  Unless 
the  world  is  thrown  back  by  bl«x>dy  wars, 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  most  san¬ 
guine  mind  of  to-day  can  estimute  all  that 
will  come  to  pass  during  the  next  ten  brief 
years. 

We  may  only  gues*.  vaguely  some  of 
the  lines  along  which  d vance  will  be 
made. 

Hitherto  progress  has  been  largely  sci 
entitle,  mechanical  and  industrial.  The 
next  important  steps  will  probably  be  in 
the  direction  of  governmental  and  social 
progress. 


A  crude  prophecy  might  be  tabulated 
somewhat  in  this  form: 

I.  ‘Aeroplanes. 

II.  The  universal  introduction  of  auto¬ 

mobiles.  with  disappearance  of 
the  horse  for  business  purposes. 

III.  Scientific  methods  of  thought-trans¬ 

ference. 

IV.  Education  established  iijhhi  a  scien¬ 

tific  basis  instead  of  the  present 
relics  of  other  centuries. 

V.  Substitution  of  economic  methods 
of  heating  cities  by  oil  and  gas. 

VI.  Reconstruction  of  cities  upon  lines 

of  highest  beauty  and  usefulness. 

VII.  Battle-ships  *u|M*rseded  by  sub¬ 

marine  boats. 

VIII.  The  extension  of  residence  over  vast 

suburban  areas  made  practicable 
by  new  met  hods  of  transportation. 

IX.  Steamships  one  thousand  feet  in 

length. 

X.  International  federation  so  ex¬ 

tended  as  to  make  war  unlikely. 

XI.  A  general  scheme  of  production  upon 

a  fully  organized  scientific  bnsis. 

XII.  A  scientific  system  of  distribution 

well  ndvanced  toward  practical 
demonstration. 

XIII.  A  high  recognition  of  the  rights 

of  man. 

XIV.  The  unfolding  of  a  new  civic  spirit 

among  men  which  will  have  for 
its  highest  ambition  the  better¬ 
ment  of  fellow  uiimi. 
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1  REMEMBER  very  well  the  circum-  the  Society  of  American  Artists  or  the 
stances  uniler  which  “My  Hunkie"  “Ten.**  Therefore,  as  I  strolled  through 
hurst  upon  the  art  world  and  made  a  strug-  the  "all  erics.  glancing,  not  very  interestedly, 
gling  artist  famous  overnight — nor  do  I  it  must  Ik*  confessed,  at  the  products  of 
remember  a  case  in  which  fame,  so  suddenly  safe  mediocrity,  with  here  and  there  a 
acquired,  was  Better  deserved  or  has  la-en  painting  which  disclosed  a  sufficient  mas- 
better  sustained.  It  was  at  the  private  tcry  of  accepted  form  to  lift  the  work  above 
view  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  the  ordinary.  I  was  surprised  to  set*  a  coin- 
exhibition.  held  at  the  American  Fine  Arts  parativelv  small  canvas  wholly  different 
Building  in  New  York  winter  before  last,  from  the  rest  of  the  exhibition.  On  the 
The  Academy  is  a  somewhat  conservative  line?  Yes.  actually  on  the  line!  An 
body — to  painting,  in  this  country,  what  Academic  hanging  committee — and  Aca- 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  is  to  demic  hanging  committees  usually  are  con- 
music.  One  looks  to  its  exhibitions  more  sidcred  just  alnnit  tit  to  hang  themselves — 
for  evenly  sustained  merit,  the  conserva-  had  recognized  the  merits  of  this  spirited 
tion  of  the  well-established  canons  of  art.  canvas  and  hung  it  where  diplomatic  mo- 
than  for  the  novel  or  the  protesting.  The  tives  might  have  prompted  the  placing  of 
latter  fall  more  within  the  province  of  some  influential  N.  A.  What  is  more. 
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past  years  had  seemed  none  too  lii«rhly 
cstecme<l  by  Academicians — as  the  National 
Acndeinv  of  Design  has  rarelv  known. 
“My  Hankie*'  American?  There  were  the 
Western  plain.  Uncle  Sam's  troopers,  and 
their  ancient  enemies,  the  redskins.  A 
handful  of  cavalrymen  were  having  a  run¬ 
ning  tight  with  Indians.  One  of  the 
troopers,  dis¬ 
mounted  by 
ft  bullet,  had 
been  caught 
up  by  his 
“bunkie” 
and  was  Ire- 
in#  drawn  lip 
on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  mount. 

Everythin# 
was  on  t  ho 
gallop.  The 
free,  nervous 
action  of  the 
horses  was 
superbly  re- 

prod  uced. 

The  strain 
on  the  sold¬ 
ier  who  was 
dragging  up 
his  wounded 
comrade,  all 
the  more  of  a 
•  Ira#  because 
of  hiswound, 
was  clearly 
shown.  The 
poses  of  the 
others  were 
admirable . 

But  the  #reat 
points  of  the 
picture  were 
its  immense 
nerve  and 
its  “atmos¬ 
phere.**  At  a  glance  it  could  Ire  told,  even  bv 
a  person  who  had  never  Ireen  on  the  plains, 
that  “My  Bunkie*’  was  true  to  life.  This 
new  interpreter  of  life  on  the  American 
plains  had  a  style  of  his  own.  But  who 
was  he?  People  admired  the  pictute  and 
then  asked  themselves  the  same  question 
I  had  asked  myself.  “Who  is  Schrey- 
vogell” 


Just  then  I  saw  the  secretary  of  the  Xa- 

• 

tional  Academy.  Harry  Watrous.  Of 
course  he  would  know  all  about  him. 
“You  are  about  the  hundredth  person  who 
has  asked  me.”  he  said.  “But  I  can’t 
answer  your  question.  I  never  have  heard 
of  the  artist,  we  even  have  not  his  address 
to  send  him  word  that  he  has  won  the 

Clarke  prize. 
Unless  he 
'trolls  in  here 
t  o  see  how 
•Mv  Bunkie* 
o  o  k  s.  he 
won’t  know 
•  bout  the 
matter  until 
he  rends  it 
in  the  news¬ 
papers.  We 
h  a  v  e  n  o 
m  cans  of 
com  mu  ii  i  cat  - 
ingwiihhim. 
I  have  asked 
•very  artist 
whom  1  have 
inet  here  to- 
lay  for  in¬ 
form  at  ion 
concerning 
him, but  they 
know,  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  I  do. 
All  that  we 
arc  sure  of 
is  that  the 
man’s  name 
is  Charles 
Sch  rev  vogel 
and  that  he 
has  painted  a 
great  pict¬ 
ure.*’  Asa 
matter  of 
fact,  he  did 
not  see  his  picture  at  the  exhibition  until  he 
read  in  the  newspapers  next  morning,  under 
such  headlines  os  ** Unknown  Artist  Leaps 
Into  Fame.”  of  “My  Bunkie V*  success. 

Yet  “My  Bunkie”  came  very  near  not 
being  sent  to  the  Academy  nt  all.  Its 
history,  before  it  made  its  painter  famous, 
really  is  pathetic  and  is  an  index  to  the 
struggles  Schreyvogel  has  passed  through 
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in  his  career.  After  he  hail  painted  it  lie 
tried  to  dispose  of  it  among  the  lithog¬ 
raphers,  ami  one  firm  offered  to  buy  it 
for  a  small  sum  for  a  calendar.  The  artist 
was  glad  enough  to  let  it  go  at  that,  but 
the  lithographer  declined  it  after  all  lie- 
cause  it  would  not  reduce  to  the  right  size. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  artist, 
for  the  sum  offered,  though  small,  would 
have  lieen  welcome.  But  what  a  fortu¬ 
nate  misfortune  it  turned  out  to  lie  after 
all,  though  not  immediately!  Mr.  Schley- 
vogel,  finding  it  still  on  his  hands,  obtained 
|>crmission  to  hang  it  in  a  restaurant  on 
the  Hast  Side  of  New  York  city.  He  hoped 
it  would  lie  seen  there  and  find  a  possible 
purchaser.  Then  some  of  his  friends,  who 
heard  of  the  approaching  Academy,  urged 
him  to  send  it  there.  lie  hardly  thought 
it  worth  while,  but  finding  that  it  was 
hanging  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  restaurant 
where  it  could  hardly  lie  seen,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  send  it  to  the 
exhibition.  He  did  so.  hardly  expecting 
even  to  have  it  accepted,  ami,  liehold,  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  pieliuc  of  tin*  year. 
Fortunately,  his  success  has  come  to  him 
before  it  was  too  lute.  lie  is  forty  years 
old.  so  that,  happily,  lie  still  has  his  career 


liefore  him,  and  doubtless  he  will  utilize 
every  opportunity  to  advance  in  his  art. 
For.  although  he  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe 
before  he  made  his  ••hit"  and  is  a  grad 
uate  neither  of  the  art  school  nor  of  the 
studio,  his  life  having  been  a  strenuous 
tight  for  lit  cud  and  butter,  neither  his 
struggle  nor  his  suddenly  obtained  success 
has  in  the  leust  spoiled  him.  If  there  is 
one  personal  characteristic  about  him  more 
charming  than  any  other,  it  is  his  modesty. 

This  man  who  paints  the  West — Uncle 
Sam's  troopers  sweeping  the  plains,  the 
mail-coach  dushing  through  the  mountain 
defiles,  the  Indian  grimly  standing  his 
guurd  or  on  **A  Hot  Tiail" — was  born  on 
the  Hast  Side  of  New  York  in  January. 
IHttl.  Until  eight  years  ago.  when  he 
was  thirty-two  years  old.  he  never  even 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  life  lie  longed  above 
all  else  to  depict.  Sitting  in  his  studio  in 
Hoboken  one  day.  not  long  after  **Mv 
BuukicV  success,  he  told  me  that  as  a 
lad  his  impulse  was  not  only  to  draw  and 
paint,  but  to  draw  and  paint  Indians,  cow 
boys  and  soldiers.  **1  used  to  dream  of 
shooting  Indians  and  painting  them."  were 
his  words.  "But,"  he  continued,  "my 
parents  were  averse  to  my  becoming  an 
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artist.  They  thought  till  artists  were 
bound  to  starve — aud  they  were  not  far 
wrong.”  This  little  comment.  “They 
were  not  far  wrong."  was  the  only  touch  of 
pessimism  in  his  modest  talk  about  himself. 

But,  while  his  |wrents  had  such  a  poor 
idea  of  art  as  a  profession,  they  did  not 
wholly  ignore  his  teni|>eraraent  and  so  they 
compromised  between  his  ambition  to  bo 
an  artist  and  their  own  practical  ideas  of 
life,  and  let  him  go  to  work  with  a  die- 
sinker.  (Was  it  not  St.  Oaudcns  who 
started  the  same  way?)  With  the  die- 
sinker  he  remained  until  he  secured  a  job 
with  a  lithographer,  which  was  more  in 
the  line  of  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Insides 
stimulating  his  sense  of  color.  He  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  an  older  fellow- work¬ 
man  in  the  establishment.  This  man  was 
August  Schwabe.  who  some  three  years  ago 
exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  a  line 


cowlioy's  head.  He  and  another  friend. 

Doctor  Fischer,  enabled  young  Schreyvogel 

to  go  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  three 

years  under  Marr  aud  Kirschbach.  This 

was  in  1887.  In  1890  he  came  back,  ami 

in  1 H93  went,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 

laud  he  had  been  dreaming  of — the  West. 

lie  s|>ent  most  of  the  summer  at  Igna/.io. 

the  I’te  reservation  in  Colorado,  but  also 

made  a  brief  visit  to  Arizona.  He  brought 

back  with  him  niunv  sketches  and  casts — 

• 

for  Mr.  Schreyvogel  is  an  excellent  modeler 
and  makes  casts  of  horses,  soldiers  and 
Indians  from  life,  using  these  as  well  us 
his  life-sketches  in  completing  his  paint¬ 
ings.  The  result  of  this  Western  visit  was 
a  series  of  pictures  which,  since  the  success 
of  “My  Bunkie. “  have  become  famous. 
There  is  immense  spirit  in  all  of  them,  for 
they  reflect  with  admirable  fidelity  the 
sirenuousness  of  Western  life. 


At  limes  the  painter  of  “Mv  Hankie*’  sion  of  their  souls.  The  artist  pot  mound 

has  found  it  dillicult  to  obtain  Indian  this  su|H*rstition  hy  presenting  them  with 

models.  Among  the  t’tea  a  superstition  prints  of  his  sketches,  which  allayed  their 

prevails  that  in  painting  a  picture  of  them  fear,  for  they  regarded  them  os  equiva- 

the  artist  at  the  same  time  obtains  posses-  lent  to  the  return  of  their  souls. 
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One  of  the  most  unique  features  in  Mr.  Two  winters  ago,  one  of  his  models 
Schrev vogel's  method  of  working  is  that  nearly  froze  to  death.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
he  does  all  his  painting  in  the  open  air — on  the  tegular  army  and  was  sup|>oscd  to  he 
the  roof  of  his  studio  in  Hoboken,  with  wounded.  Accustomed  to  obey  ordeis.  he 
the  I’ulbades  for  a  background.  Their  lay  in  the  same  position  so  long  that  Mr. 
ruggedness.  he  says,  is  not  unlike  that  of  Schreyvogel  was  obliged  to  drag  him  lielow 


9.  ChjrH,  "  T8B  IMS  PATCH- BEAU  KBS 


the  Western  mountains,  and  he  finds  that 
he  can  utilize  portions  of  them  in  his  can¬ 
vases.  lb*  says  that  the  walls  of  his 
studio  would  hamper  him.  so.  no  matter 
how  bitterly  cold  the  weather  may  Ik*,  he 
takes  his  easel  up  on  his  roof. 


and  rub  him  down  with  alcohol  a  long 
while  Ik* fore  he  recovered  sullicicntly  to 
leave. 

How- Kola. "  the  Indian  cry  of  sur¬ 
render.  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  artist's 
latest  pictures.  The  trooper,  dashing  for- 
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ward  and  only  just  in  time  refraining 
from  killing  the  prostrate  foe  who  cries 
“How-kola!'*  is  full  of  superb  swing  and 
onrush. 

The  picture  was  painted  from  an  inci¬ 
dent  ndated  to  the  artist  by  the  trooper 
who  participated  in  it.  The  words  mean, 
“Stop,  friend!"  Tin-  trooj>er  who  told 
the  story  was  found  almost  frozen  to  death 
in  a  blizzard  by  an  Indian  and  brought  to 
the  reservation  in  time  to  save  his  life.  A 
few  years  later,  there  was  an  Indian  light. 


The  troopers  routed  the  Indians  and  as  they 
were  winding  up.  an  Indian  fell.  The 
soldiers  were  pellmell  upon  him.  As  the 
leading  troojHT  was  about  to  shoot,  the 
Indian,  recognizing  him.  shouted.  “How- 
kola!"  and  was  saved  bv  the  man  he  him¬ 
self  had  rescued. 

“My  Bunkie"  also  was  painted  from  an 
actual  occurrence.  Since  it  received  the 
Clarke  prize,  the  artist  has  had  medals 
awarded  him  at  Paris  and  Buffalo.  What 
a  happy  contrast  to  the  old  days! 
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BEATTY,  and  its  why  and  wherefore. 

arc  problems  for  the  subtle  psychol¬ 
ogist,  over  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  he 
h:ts  not  been  entirely  successful.  **An 
indescribable  something”  is  not.  at  the 
best,  a  very  satisfactory  or  convincing  defi¬ 
nition.  but.  one  for  which  we  can  find  a 
claimant  in 
every  camp. 

The  common 
mortal  is  cam- 
rent  to  revel 
in  and  pay 
homage  to 
beauty  and  not 
bother  his  head 
as  to  why  he 
does  so.  In¬ 
deed.  he  has 
not  always  been 
constant  in  his 
devotion  to  its 

human  form. 

To  the  Greek 
mind  the  in 
dese r  i  bab  I  e 

something  was 
inherent  in  the 
male  figure, 
doubtless  be¬ 
cause  the  man 
represe  u  t  ed 
training  and 
vitality:  in 
the  modern  and 
Christ  iaui/ed 
world,  through 
t  h  e  proper 
apotheosis  of 
wo ma n h  ood 
and  by  a  process 
which  is  most 
interesting  but  too  long  to  be  recounted 
here,  it  is  sought  for  in  the  female  face. 

Whatever  this  facial  beauty  may  Ik*,  it 
must  be  nourished  by  mental  activity.  It 
may  exist  to  a  great  degree  in  the  face  of 
a  peasant  girl  of  sixte  en,  but  a  disastrous  re¬ 
sult  of  ten  years’  aging  is  inevitable.  The 
woman  has  long  since*  taken  up  the  burden 
of  a  sordid  physical  existence,  one  in  which 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  mental  culture 


MISS  II I  LI*  A  MOOIIY 


and  occupation,  and  the  once  lovely  face  is 
now  dull,  vacant  and  old. 

On  the  other  hand,  beauty  is  best  pre¬ 
served  on  the  stag*,  for  of  all  their  sex.  its 
women  lead  lives  of  the  greatest  mental 
and  physical  activity.  We  shall  cease  to 
marvel  at  Madame  Bernhardt's  physical 

preservation  if 
we  but  stop 
to  consider 
what  her  men¬ 
tal  life  has 
been.  An  act¬ 
ress  is  never  a 
dav  older  than 
she  looks.  She 
has  not  to 
conform  to  the 
con  ven  t  ion  a  I 
measurement  of 
time  when,  in 
her  life  and 
work,  she  may 
daily  ipialT  of 
the  only  true 
fountain  of 
youth. 

The  stage 
will  at  times 
b  e  w  e  a  k  or 
deficient  in 
some  impor¬ 
tant  element — 
the  temper  of 
the  people  anil 
the  times  have 
much  to  do 
with  this — but 
it  never  lacks 
beauty. 

The  modern 
world  has  no 
tAste  for  tragedy,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
now  find  a  great  number  of  tragic  actors 
producing  the  worksof  living  tragic  writers. 
It  may  Ik*  jK*rt incut  to  impiire  where  are  t  In- 
Mrs.  Siddons.  the  Edmund  Keans  or  the 
Edwin  Booth- of  to-day:  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  ask  where  the  stage  beaut  ie* 
are.  for  in  every  age  since  their  sex  has 
graced  the  drama — even  when,  in  the 
struggle  for  respect  and  recognition,  they 
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Emery  is  a  veritable  child  of  the  stage,  for 
she  appeared  as  far  back  as  1 H 7 in  panto¬ 
mime  at  the  Princess'  Theater  in  Oxford 
Street.  She  returned  to  the  boards  of  the 
Princess*  in  after-years  as  an  important 
memlMTof  Wilson  Barrett's  company. having 
meantime  gained  experience  and  ti*chnique 
on  several  London  stages.  American  play¬ 
goers  will  remember  her  as  a  member  of 
Henry  Irving's  company  in  the  tours  of 
188:*  ami  1887.  Even  as  long  ago  ns 
that.  Miss  Emery's  great  emotional  charm 
was  recognized,  and  she  could  l>e  counted 
on  to  invest  her  roles  with  rare  touches  of 
delicacy  and  refinement. 

Her  parts  range  from  Babbie  in  “The 
Little  Minister"  to  that  curious  product  of 
the  Parisian  world.  “Frou-Frou." 

It  would  scarcely  In-  fair  to  compare  her 
with  Aitnfe  Desclf-e,  who,  in  a  proper 
environment,  has  left  a  pattern  of  Gilbcrtc 
for  all  time,  but  Miss  Emery's  interpreta¬ 
tion  won  the  approval  of  the  most  exacting 
critics,  who  were  equally  satisfied  with  her 


were  treated  as  social  outcasts 
— some  of  the  most  charming 
and  beautiful  women  of  their 
time  have  been  associated  with 
the  theater. 

In  England  more  than  any 
other  country  is  the  profession 
of  acting  a  hereditary  one. 
That  land  may  some  day  pos 
sess  a  dramatic  peerage  as  well 
as  an  aristocratic  one.  The 
names  of  Kean,  Irving,  Sot  hern 
and  Boucicault  have  endured 
for  m  >re  than  one  generation, 
and  some  of  these  will  doubt¬ 
less  Ik*  further  perpetuated.  A 
third  generation  of  Terrys  is 
now  treading  the  boards. 

But  no  one  on  the  living 
London  stage  can  claim  a 
more  distinguished  dramatic 
lineage  than  Miss  Winifred 
Emery,  for  her  great-grandpar¬ 
ents  were  well-known  actors 
of  the  last  century,  her  grand¬ 
father  was  the  greatest  charac¬ 
ter  actor  of  his  day,  and  her 

father  is  still  affectionately 

• 

remembered  for  his  matchless 
interpretation  of  characters 
from  Dickens'  works.  Mi«« 
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work  iu  “Lady  Windermere's  Fan**  ami  iu 
“Clarissa  Harlowe,  ami  assigned  her  a 
leading  place  among  the  comediennes  of 
the  day. 

Of  late  years  Miss  Emery  has  been  asso 

oiated  with  the  Koval  Theater.  Ilavmarket. 

♦  • 

of  which  her  husband.  Cyril  Maude,  is  co¬ 
manager  with  Frederic  Harrison,  and  to 
which  she  will  shortly  return  after  a  long 
and  severe 
illness.  1  n 
•he  hands  of 
these  young 
men  this  the¬ 
ater  has  had 
phenomenal 
luck  for  a 
city  of  haz¬ 
ardous  «lra 
matic  enter¬ 
prise.  hut 
no  greater 
stroke  of 
good  fort¬ 
une  has  come 
to  them  than 
that  it  fell 
to  their  lot 
to  produce 
Mr.  Barrie's 
comedy  with 
Mis.  Maude 
as  Babbie. 

There  is  a 
belief  in  the 
London  the¬ 
ater  world 
t  hat  no  sen 
son  will  pass 
without  a 
new  star  ap¬ 
pearing  on 
i  he  horizon 
of  stageland. 
in  this  article  of  faith  there  is  held  out 
to  each  struggler  the  Iio|m-  that  his  or 
her  turn  will  come  next.  Martin  liar 
vey  with  “The  Only  Way"  is  a  case  iu 
point,  and  the  history  of  the  stage  records 
no  such  sudden  rise  to  fame  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  fortune  us  that  of  Miss  Irene  Van¬ 
brugh  ns  Sophie  Fullgarncy  iu  “The  Gay 
Lord  Quex."  Scarcely  less  than  Irving's 
return  to  the  boards,  was  this  the  dramatic 
event  of  I  Him.  The  present  season  has  wit¬ 


nessed  no  such  brilliant  achievement,  but  it 
has  lifted  three  young  women  quite  out  of 
the  ranks  and  into  the  set  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  future  queens  of  the  stage, 
among  whom  they  will  reign  for  their 
charm  and  beauty  as  well  as  for  their 
talent.  I  refer  to  Miss  Lily  Brayton.  at 
Her  Majesty's.  Miss  Eya  Moore  at  the  St. 
James'  and  Miss  Grace  Lane  with  the 

Kendals  i  n 
“The  Secret 
Oichard." 

Miss  Bray¬ 
ton  did  not 
bring  to  Mr. 
Tree’s  tin- 
equaled  pro¬ 
duct  ion  of 
•  •  T  we  I  f  t  h 
Night"  any 
lack  of  ac¬ 
quaintance 
with  Shake- 
spear  i  a  n 
h  e  roi n  cm. 
Her  passion 
for  the  poet 
was  an  early 
one.  and  she 
had  co m  • 
milt  e  d  to 
memory  his 
leading  fe¬ 
male  roles 
while  yet  in 
her  teens. 
When  she 
went  on  the 
stage  it  was 
under  Mr. 
B  e  n  s  o  n  ’  s 
m  a  a  age- 
incut,  and  no 
living  Eng¬ 
lishman  has  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  the 
bard  of  Stratford.  Four  years  of  his  tute¬ 
lage  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  tri¬ 
umph.  Miss  Brayton  has  given  us  the  most 
charming  Viola  seen  in  many  a  day.  ami  one 
that  has  been  unquestionably  a  labor  of 
great  love.  She  is  masculine  with  the 
Countess  and  feminine  with  the  Duke,  an 
interpretation  that  is  less  of  a  psychological 
enigma  than  that  of  many  a  more  cele¬ 
brated  artist.  In  complexion  Miss  Brayton 
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in  ilark,  of  a  coloring  dial  is  rare  in 

England. 

The  St.  .lami  n'  Theater  has  always  held 
a  place  apart  in  the  dramatic  life  of  the 
metropolis.  From  its  position,  it  is  largely 
patronized  by  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  West  End.  an  element  that  cannot  In- 
said  to  sympathize  largely  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  British  drama  along  strictly 
British  lines.  Thirty  years  ago.  when  the 
temper  of  the  public  was  decidedly  against 
foreign  interference  in  dramatic  affairs,  a 
French  company  could  And  no  room  or 
welcome  in  London  except  at  the  King 
Street  playhouse.  I'nder  Mr.  Alexander's 
management,  the  St.  James'  has  In-come 
distinctly  a  theater  of  manners,  not  so  much 
of  England  as  of  the  world.  Here  a  truly 
cosmopolitan  element  pervades,  here  one 
hears  the  purest  English  spoken — and  to 
the  cultivated  American  it  may  l»c  paren¬ 
thetically  remarked,  no  strange  intonations 
fall  upon  the  ear.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
one  does  not  look  for  exuberant  {ntpular 
enthusiasm  and  success,  but  Mr.  Alexander 
has  had  of  late  even  worse  luck  than  usual 
in  holding  interest  in  his  plays.  Wise 
people  might  have  told  him  that  hr*  needed 


a  mascot,  and  whether  he  sought  one  or 
not  he  found  it  in  Miss  Eva  Moore,  whose 
brilliant  acting  in  the  play  by  her  husband, 
Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond.  “The  Wilderness,” 
has  largely  liel|H-d  to  make  it  a  conspicuous 
success. 

“The  Wilderness"  barely  escapes  being 
a  problem  play,  ami  Miss  Moore  has  a 
difficult  but  wholly  possible  phase  of 
human  experience  to  |>ortnty.  The  story 
is  of  a  young  girl  marrying  for  money  and 
afterward  falling  in  love  with  her  husband, 
when  the  enormity  of  her  action  comes 
cruelly  home  to  her.  The  transformation 
of  Muhel  Vaughan  is  worked  out  with 
great  intensity.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  vitality  and  nervous  force  in  the 
girlish  figure,  which  enable  Mias  Moore, 
even  in  the  midst  of  haul  work,  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  pleasures  of  life.  She  is 
very  bind  of  driving,  is  an  experienced 
wheelwomnn,  but  if  any  one  should  ask 
where  her  greatest  interests  are  she  would 
reply.  “In  my  home  and  in  my  work." 
And  the  home  she  presides  over,  in  reality 
ruled  by  a  voting  son.  is  truly  worthy  of 
her  interest.  It  is  a  delightful  house  in 
old  Chelsea  and  possesses  that  rarest  attri¬ 
bute  of  London  residences,  a  comfortable 
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which  her  un¬ 
it  u  u  h  i  c  <1  1  y 
| Hotly  face  and 
slender  figure 
have  been  an 
unusually  ap- 
propriatc  fil¬ 
ling  for  the 
part  of  the  six¬ 
teen -year-old 
Suzanne  de  Vil¬ 
li  e  r  a ,  the 

Manures!  hero¬ 
ine  of  (lie  mod • 
e  rn  dr  a  in  a  . 
Miss  llouci- 
mult  is  the 
el  eve  rest  in¬ 
genue  now  on 
i  he  English 
stage,  hut  un¬ 
fortunately  her 
physical  re¬ 
sources  are  slen¬ 
der.  a  serious 
limitation  to 
success  on  the 
stage. 

While  the 
London  play  - 
goer  has  con  - 
stantly  new 


lawn.  It  was  once  the  home  of  a  famous 
actress,  Madame  Vestris. 

The  readers  of  Tiie  Cosmopolitan  are 
familiar  hy  this  time  with  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  the  character  of  (Jioja — 
known  in  the  play  as  Joy — in  Egerton 
Castle's  “Secret  Orchard.”  The  critics 
have  not  been  altogether  kind  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  stage  production,  hut  a  uni¬ 
versal  exception  has  been  made  in  favor 
of  Miss  (irace  Lane.  It  is  agreed  that  sin- 
alone  of  the  cust  interprets  the  author's 
conception  rightly,  and  that  when  she  shall 
have  acquired  more  ex|»erience  she  will  at- 
tuin  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  her  pro¬ 
fession.  She  has  indeed  a  charming  per 
sonality.  and  an  emotional  manner  that  has 
surprised  every  one. 

It  would  not  he  fair,  while  speaking  of 
reputations  made  in  the  present  season,  to 
omit  recording  that  Miss  Nina  Boiicicaull 
has  made  a  sure  place  for  herself  in  the 
group  of  Eng¬ 
lish  comedi¬ 
ennes.  The 
daughter  of  the 
greatest  dra¬ 
matic  genius  of 
his  day — a  man 
who  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  wrote 
“London  As¬ 
surance"  and 
who,  to  the  end 
of  a  ripe  old 
age,  stood  un¬ 
rivaled  in  his 
particular  line 
of  acting — it  is 
not  remarkable 
that  MissBouei 
can  It  should 
have  thus  es¬ 
tablished  her¬ 
self.  She  has 
found  her  prop¬ 
er  milieu  in 
“Lion  Hunt¬ 
ers.”  a  faithful 
translation  of 
Pailleron's  fa¬ 
mous  comedy, 

“Le  Monde 
oil  Ton  s'En- 
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favorites  to  worship.  ning  praise  in  Aus- 

he  has  the  departure  «  tralia.  But  The 

of  ol«l  friends  to  de-  V|  l  Temple  of  Beauty  in 

plore.  AttheGaietv.  L  ^  Wm  the  Strand  is  by  no 

Miss  Rosie  Route  has  means  stripped  of  all 

renounced  a  peerage  ornament.  There  is 

of  that  bewitching  >*  still  left  the  Aus- 

st  nge  for  a  peerage  y  '4.  tralian  beauty.  Miss 

of  the  realm.  There  Mnie  Saqui.  who  is 

are  times  when  see-  y_  w  leaping  the  fruits  of 

oml -sight  is  desirable.  JPf  experience  gained 

and  what  the  young  \  since  a  mere  child. 

Marchioness  of  Head-  j  and  rapidly  coining 

fort  would  probably  to  the  front  as  a  lead - 

like  to  know  most  at  ing  member  of  the 

the  present  moment  .  company.  There  is 

is  whether  at  the  Miss  Margaret  Fraser, 

coming  coronation  •  and  there  is  the 

she  will  take  her  stately  and  handsome 

place  among  the  Miss  Marie  Stud- 

marchionesses  of  the  holme.  And  the 

Three  Kingdoms.  No  number  is  alwavs 

one  has  a  better  right  receiving  additions, 

to  do  so.  but  she  sjivs  she  will  not  Ik- there  The  latest  comer  is  Miss  Evie  Greene, 
unless  she  shall  be  treated  its  a  marchioness  When  Louis  Varney's  poetic  but  unnpprc- 
by  her  sisters.  This  is  a  problem  at  which  ciated  opera,  **L' Amour  Mouillf*.  ”  was 
a  less  tactful  woman  than  Lady  lleadfort  produced  at  the  Lyric  early  in  I8W9,  the 
might  well  shudder.  The  manner  of  con-  part  of  the  hero  was  intrusted  to  Miss 
quest  of  her  own  sex  will  have  to  In*  a  very  Greene,  until  then  a  stranger  to  the  London 

different  one  from  that  by  which  with  stage.  Iler  spirited  acting  and  singing. 

“  Maisie.  she's  a  daisy. "  in  “The  Messenger  her  bright  face  and  handsome  figure. 
Boy."  Miss  Boole  sang  and  danced  herself  elicited  an  unusually  hearty  welcome  from 
into  the  hearts  of  the  male  sex  in  general  even  the  conservative  critics  and  she  was  at 
and  into  the  heart  of  a  young  Irish  lord  in  once  in  the  public  eye, 

particular.  It  will  be  one  in  which  plivs-  of  *  *  Florodora. "  lat 

icnl  charm  is  not  going  to  play  any  part,  came  naturally  in  the 
but  those  who  know 
Lady  lleadfort  best 
have  little  doubt  that, 
like  the  subject  of 
her  favorite  song, 
she  will  “get  right 
there." 

Lord  lleadfort 

made  a  cruel  invasion 

of  the  Gaiety  beauty 

when,  true  to  his 

name,  lie  had  his  way 

and  married  Miss 

Route,  ami  the  runks 

of  the  Gaiotv  have 
• 

lieen  further  depleted 
by  the  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  of  Miss  Grace 
Pa  lot  t  a.  now  win- 


liglit  opera — Daly  s 
—  will  discover  an¬ 
other  beauty  in  Miss 

Hilda  Moodv.  Shi* 
• 

has  the  principal  part 
in  “San  Toy."  and 
good  looks  are  not 
her  only  gift.  She 
is  one  of  five  sisters 
of  a  Cornish  family, 
four  of  whom  arc  well 
known  on  the  concert 
and  operatic  stage. 
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To  her  powers  Miss  Moody  brings  an  enor¬ 
mous  fund  of  vitality  and  healthy  spirits, 
which  are  bj  no  means  exhausted  on  the 
stage.  and  iti  consequence  she  is  an  ardent 
devotee  of  all  sports  and  pastimes. 

We  are  accustomed  nowadays  to  find  in 
the  stage  a  substitute  for  the  pulpit  and 
the  platform,  and  for  this  modern  develop 
meat  no  one  is  more  responsible  than  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell.  Nature  lui-  fitted  her 
admirably  to  portray  the  victims  of  social 
experiments,  anil  she  has  wrung  from  Mrs. 
Tunqueray  ami  Mrs.  Gbbsmith  more  than 
any  other  living  actress  has  got  out  of 
them.  Mrs.  Campbell's  beauty  is  of  a 
kind  such  as  no  photograph  can 
give  any  idea  of.  |r  i>.  oiil> 
u  iii'ii  In  :•  :.e  is  1 :  4 ii !  i •  i  w  '  , 
fervor  Hild  .  that  AM 

i-  .  .III  In-  s.-.'ll  ||>  .'A  I  ••MM 

^'1 


wonderful  movements 

of  u  lithe,  graceful  fig¬ 
ure.  It  is  real  poetry  i 
of  motion.  Mr«.  [ 

Campbell’s  talent  has 
not  reached  full  ma¬ 
turity:  her  work '•hows 
constant  improvement. 
Now  it  is  her  voice 
and  again  her  acting 
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from  tin*  petulant,  flirting,  tennis-playing 
English  girl  she  cnmc  to  l>e  the  creator  of 
the  more  serious  unci  noble-minded  heroine 
of  “Sweet  Lavender.”  Miss  Millett  has 
not  acted  since  her  marriage  except  in  re¬ 
vivals  of  this  play,  but  there  are  minors  of 
her  return  to  the  stage,  and  the  playgoers 
rejoice,  for  no  actress  of  recent  years  has 
so  completely  won  their  hearts. 

Another  welcome  return  has  l»een  that  of 
Miss  Ethel  Matthews,  who.  after  two  years* 
absence,  resumed  her  work  the  past  winter 
in  the  Criterion  revival  of  “Mamma.*' 
Mias  Matthews  is  distinctly  one  of  the  great 
ornaments  of  the*  London  stage.  She  is 
undeniably  beautiful,  is  tall  and  of  stately 
bearing.  The  gods  have  been  kind  to  her 
in  every  way.  Her  presence  breathes  re¬ 
finement.  She  was  once  a  budding  au¬ 
thoress — an  expression  often  misapplied, 
but  in  this  case  quite  apt.  for  her  literary 
career  ended  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  not 
before  she  had  written  acceptably  for  sev¬ 
eral  children's  magazines.  Then  the  stage 
lured  her  from  the  study.  She  played  tirst 
with  Mr.  Huwtrey,  with  whom  she  has  been 
the  greater  part  of  her  professional  life. 
OIT  the  stage,  Mi-s  Matthews  finds  time  to 
gratify  her  taste  for  reading.  She  is  also 
fond  of  driving  and  is  a  first-class  whip, 
but  her  favorite  sport  is  one  rare  among 


women — shooting,  at  which  she  has  no 
little  skill. 

Of  a  distinctly  French  type  of  beauty  is 
Miss  Sarah  Brooke.  One  would  scarcely 
believe  her  an  English  girl,  but  she  is  all 
that,  though  bom  in  India,  where  her  father 
was  stationed.  She  obtained  her  training 
for  the  stage  under  the  celebrated  Sarah 
Thorne,  and  has  played  with  the  principal 
act  or- managers  of  London.  Miss  Brooke 
is  a  woman  of  great  culture,  and  apart  from 
her  work  she  occupies  herself  preferably 
with  reading  and  music. 

The  lack  of  tragic  actresses  in  England 
is  regarded  as  ominous  for  the  future  of  the 
stage,  for  the  influence  of  tragic  roles  is  a 
stimulus  to  all  forms  of  dramatic  art.  The 
list  of  English  tragediennes  is  indeed  pitia¬ 
bly  small,  and  when  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Miss 
Marion  Terry  and  Mrs.  Kendal  have  l>een 
mentioned,  the  name  of  a  fourth  does  not 
come  readily  to  the  pen.  Among  the 
comediennes  there  are  several  who  may 
some  day  become  followers  of  the  tragic 
muse,  and  Miss  Julia  Neilson  is  one  of 
them.  She  has  given  evidence  of  her 
powers  in  this  direction  as  Constance  in 
“King  John.”  and  as  Hypatia  in  the  play 
from  King-ley's  novel.  She  was  trained 
for  the  operatic  stage  after  the  development 
of  a  line  voice  caused  her  to  give  up  the 
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study  of  l he  piano.  Finally  drama! ic 
talent  asserted  itself,  and  she  owes  much  of 
her  rapid  advancement  to  live  years  of 
work  with  Mr.  Tree.  She  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  Drusillu  in  “The  Dancing  Girl,"  and 
played  the  misguided  Mrs.  Kbbsmith  with 
John  Hare  in  America.  Now.  with  her 
husband,  Fred  Terry,  she  has  reached  the 
great  ambition  of  the  London  player  and  is 
an  actor-manager. 

One  of  these  davs  Miss  Jessie  Bateman 

• 

will  find  her  opportunity  and  then  there 
will  be  a  new  star  among  the  comediennes. 
There  are  few  more  attractive  women  on 
the  stage  than  Miss  Bateman,  who  is  of 
Quaker  parentage  and  laws  trodden  the 
boards  since  a  mere  child.  There  is  one 
thing  that  she  always  sought,  and  that  is 
experience,  having  once  preferred  to  under¬ 
take  a  difficult  tour  in  South  Africa  to 
playing  comfortably  in  London.  Iiecause  it 
held  out  the  opportunity  to  play  many  and 
varied  parts.  Of  this  she  is  sure  some  day 
to  reap  the  benefit.  When’  she  went  to 
America  to  play  in  “A  Brace  of  Par¬ 
tridge,"  many  were  the  offers  to  remain, 
but  England  wanted  her  back.  She  is  now 
in  America  again,  with  Mr.  I  law  trey 
and  his  curious  and  interesting  play.  "A 
Message  from  Mars." 

The  roll  of  beauty  is  growing,  but  it 
cannot  be  closed  before  mention  is  made  of 
Miss  Lily  Ilanbury.  a  cousin  of  Miss  Neil- 
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son's,  who  possesses  a  dramatic  power  not 
Iwlow  her  kinswoman's  and  has  a  like 
degree  of  l>cnuly  and  splendid  stage  pres¬ 
ence;  of  Miss  Lena  Ash  well,  who,  Clement 
Scot t  says,  is  to  England  what  Annie  Bussell 
is  to  America,  and  who  was  the  original 
Mrs.  Dane  of  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defense";  of 
Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  who  has  power  and 
style  as  well  as  good  looks,  as  she  proved 
by  her  performance  as  the  heroine  of  “The 
Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula"  and  of  “Miss 
Hobbs";  of  Miss  Marie  Tempest,  whose 
piquant  lieauty  has  suited  pel  feet  ly  her 
charming  Nell  Gwynne  and  Peg  Woffing¬ 
ton;  of  Miss  Let tice  Fairfax,  well  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  of  that  truly 
Eastern  beauty.  Miss  Constance  Collier; 
and  of  Miss  Mabel  Love,  whose  admirers 
have  always  In-on  legion  at  the  Koval  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  or  at  the  music-halls. 

Some  one  has  said.  “No  doubt  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  being  beautiful  is  in  itself  an  art 
initiatory  to  the  higher  histrionic  art." 
This  must  have  been  written  of  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
try.  She  was  first  a  professional  beauty 
but  sheer  pluck  has  made  of  her  a  profes¬ 
sional  actress,  and  she  now  has  been  twenty 
years  on  the  stage.  She  was  once  asked 
how  she  intended  to  spend  her  old  age. 

"Playing  ingenues,"  she  replied. 
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ACTRESSES  AT  LEISURE. 

By  Bu»  McIntosh. 


IF  the  multitudinous  admirers  and  friends 
of  many  of  our  liost  loved  players  have 
derived  any  real  pleasure  from  the  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  them  in  their  sum¬ 
mer  haunts,  then  has  love’s  labor  not  liven 
lost. 

A  year  ago  last  June,  about  the  time 
that  the  luckier  memlicrs  of  the  dramatic 
profession  were  laying  aside  everything 
possible  which  was  associated  with  their 
business  (for  many  so  regard  in.  the 
unfortunates  were  preparing  to  tide  over, 
or  till  in  the  time,  until  they  should 
once  more  be  able  to  forget  themselves 
in  the  guise  of  others.  Being  of  the 
“tide  overs.”  for  once  aspirations  and 


thoughts  turned  into  the  right  channel. 
If  the  newspapers  are  daily  tilled  with 
glowing  accounts  of  how  many  dinners  are 
eaten,  gowns  are  worn  and  foolish  things 
done  by  the  higher  society  of  the  general 
world,  why  should  it  not  be  of  equal  in¬ 
terest  to  the  theater- loving  public  to  know 
of  the  doings  of  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  our  happier  moments, 
and  to  lie  able  to  carry  in  mind  a  definite 
idea  of  the  daily  surroundings  of  those  in 
whom  we  arc  chiefly  interested?  Because 
of  pleasant  associations.  I  could  write 
frankly  to  those  originally  sought,  and  ex¬ 
pect  equally  characteristic  replies.  The 
first  requests  were  addressed  to  Misses 
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Julia  Marlowe,  Maud  Adams.  Mary  Manner- 
ing.  Anuie  Bussell  and  Kihel  Barrymore. 
Others,  equally  interesting  and  dear  to 
their  friends,  were  afterward  sought.  A 
generous  reply  from  Miss  Marlowe  was  the 
first  received,  and  several  days  later  found 
us  in  the  Orand  Hotel  in  the  Catskills.  By 
ten  o’clock  the  following  morning,  after  a 
drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  station 
to  Highmount,  we  were  ready  for  opera¬ 
tions  and  she  for  the  “ordeal.”  It  was 
an  ideal  spot.  On  one  aide  a  small  lake, 
into  which 
projected  a 
rustic  cov¬ 
ered  pier — 
the  favorite 
nook.  From 
the  shaded 
veranda  on 
another  side 
views  to  the 
north,  east 
and  west  as 
far  as  the  eye 
could  reach 
were  visible. 

Photographs 
of  all  of  these 
spots  were 
made.  In 
many  Miss 
Marlowe  was 
surrounded 
by  friends, 
whose  com¬ 
panionship 
is  most,  en¬ 
joyable  to 
her.  both  in 
moments  of 
w  o  r  k  a  n  d 
rest.  Our 

subject  meekly  and  cheerfully  sat  and 
“looked  pleasant”  in  quaint  wooded  spots 
or  out  under  the  rays  of  a  very  unlent  sun. 
Next  summer  it  may  be  a  happy  pleasure  to 
again  photograph  my  summer  mascot te  (she 
being  my  first  subject)  in  entirely  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  as  Miss  Marlowe  is  now  having 
built  a  home  in  which  will  be  reflected 
her  own  thoughts,  both  architectural  and 
botanical. 

During  the  posing  of  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  with  a  despairing  look,  she  said  : 


“Doesn’t  this  all  seem  terribly  vain,  to 
take  for  granted  that  people  care  to  know 
where  I  am  or  what  I'm  doing?”  At  the 
time  it  really  seemed  plausible,  at  least,  to 
agree,  but  a  momentary  look  into  the 
ground  glass,  which  reflected  to  full  ad¬ 
vantage  the  face  which  has  held  so  many 
hearts  captive  and  the  smart,  light  blue 
gown  which  added  so  much  to  the  general 
effect,  caused  plausibility  and  politeness  to 
waver,  while  a  further  and  closer  scrutiny 
showed  that  if  eyes  are  truly  the  “mirror 

of  the  soul,  ” 
those  that 
were  about 
to  be  per¬ 
petuated 
should  not 
be  closed  to 
the  world  or 
its  desires. 

I  had  in¬ 
tended  to 
pass  the  next 
day  at  Onto- 
ora  Park, 
where  Miss 
Maud  Ad¬ 
ams  was  en¬ 
joying  the 
all-  loo-brief 
vacation,  but 
a  telegram 
received  that 
night  pro- 
eluded  the 
possibility. 
In  a  charac¬ 
teristic  letter 
Miss  Adams 
c  x  p  1  a  i  tied 
why  I  could 
not  go  to 

add  photographs  of  her  and  her  sur¬ 
roundings  to  the  desired  mlhction.  In  her 
opinion,  the  public  really  cared  to  know 
nothing  of  her  private  life.  The  strange 
part  of  it  all  is  that  she  is  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  this  belief,  as  is  proved  by  her 
daily  life  throughout  the  year.  To  her  few 
privileged  friends  she  is  the  cssences  of 
girlish  genuineness,  but  her  books,  music 
and  work  are  very  satisfactory  compan¬ 
ions.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Miss  Adams 
will  change  her  views  before  next  summer. 
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ami  that  scenes  in  her  mountain  home.  as 
well  as  in  the  ideal  place  on  Long  Island, 
will  be  reflected,  with  her  as  the  central 
interesting  figure  in  each. 

In  the  matter  of  summer  homes,  emerg¬ 
ency  often  demands  much,  and  tiuly  “ne¬ 
cessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.”  With¬ 
out  their  seeking,  many  of  my  most  charm¬ 
ing  sisters  have  had  homes  thrust  upon 
them,  and  photographs  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  which  they  have  appeared  amid 
surroundings  which  must  often  have  caused 
them  to  recall 
the  man  who 
sang  that  he 
“dreamt  that  In¬ 
dwelt  in  marble 
halls.”  More  as 
a  sheer  mark  of 
friendship,  to 
enable  me  to 
add  to  the  col¬ 
lection,  than  for 
a  desire  to  up 
pear  in  strange 
surroundings. 

Miss  Annie  Ibis- 
sell  is  shown  at 
(treat  Neck. 

Long  Island.  In 
reply  to  an  earn¬ 
est  request  to 
allow  me  to  pho¬ 
tograph  her  in 
her  s  u  m  m  e  r 
home. she  wrote: 

”1  am  back 
in  New  York, 
and  unfortu- 

n  a  t  e  I  v  h  a  v  e 
• 

n  o  s  u  in  m  e  r 
homes  with 
me.  I  just  left 
one  in  the 

Maine  woods  to  which  I  am  very  devo¬ 
tedly  attached.  I  shall  In-  too  busy  with 
rehearsals  to  go  there,  but  if  you  can 
bring  it.  or  another  one  here.  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  s|M*nd  a  few  hours  in 
the  woods,  because,  frankly.  I  prefer  them 
to  New  York  in  August.”  A  reply  to  a 
hurried  letter  to  a  frL-nd  at  (I rent  Neck 
said  that  everything  would  be  waiting.  The 
next  day  Miss  Russell  went  to  her  new 


by  her  new  four-in-hand  and  driven  to 
several  picturesque  spots,  which  hail  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  Ex  -  Mayor  G race.  Pan  Id 
ing  Farnhnm  and  others.  We  all  thought 
they  belonged  to  these  gentlemen  at  that 
time,  but  have  since  learned,  from  various 
periodicals,  that  they  were  all  the  properly 
of  Miss  Russell.  Next  summer,  should  the 
fates  still  lw  propitious,  the  attractive 
home  which  has  been  chiefly  built  by  “A 
Ifoyal  Family’*  will  be  added  to  the  list. 

Hut  the  owner  of  the  oldest  and  most 

historic  home 
of  all  of  the 
alleged  ones  is 
Miss  Mary  Man¬ 
ner  ing.  who  as 
Janice  Meredith 
cont  inuousl  v 
occupies —  in 
summer  time — 
the  old  histone 
Putnam  house 
at  Greenwich. 
Connect  ic u  t . 
The  inspired 
thought  ennie 
to  me  that  it 
be  well 
to  have  Janice 
visit  this  tiuly 
famous  house 
and  there  be 
photogrn  plied 
in  various  in¬ 
teresting  poses. 
Having  se¬ 
cured  her 
consent.  Miss 
Mann  e  ring 
accept!  d  the 
invitation  of 
friends,  "ho 
for t  u na l civ 

lived  near  by.  to  be  their  guest.  The 
exigencies  of  the  case  demanded  that  all 
of  this  should  Ik*  done  on  Sunday.  Consc 
qucntly,  while  the  church  bells  were  peal 
ing  forth  their  invitation  to  enter  the  port¬ 
als.  we  dcsecrators  prepared  for  our  unholy 
minion.  About  eleven  o’clock,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  properly  garbed 
person  of  Janice  Meredith  was  seen  in 
the  village  of  Greenwich.  The  Putnam 
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summer  home.  She  was  met  at  the  station  estate  could  only  l*o  reached,  unseen  by  the 
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curious.  hy  way  of  the  intervening  fence.  A  modem  stepladdcr  was  resorted  to.  It  lias 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  at  least  a  dozen  since  occurred  to  my  artistic  sense  that 
palings  would  have  to  he  dislodged  from  a  highly  interesting  photograph  could  have 
their  ancient  position*,  if  Janice's  spread-  l*een  made  of  Miss  Meredith  as  she  stood 
ing  gowns  were  to  pa**  through  unscathed,  upon  the  top  railing,  awaiting  the  shifting 
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of  the  ladder 

from  one  farm 

lo  I  he  other. 

Hut  like  many 

other  bright 

pictures,  it 

lives  only  in 

memory.  The 
• 

next  half  hour 
was  indeed  in¬ 
terest  i  ng,  as 
.lattice  stood 
in  the  door¬ 
way.  through 
which  General 
Putnnm  had 
made  his  exit 
to  mount  his 
horse,  prior  to 
his  fa  m  o  11  s 
leap  over  the 
rocky  ledge, 
less  than  three 
hundred  yards 
distant.  taler, 
photographs 
on  the  front  porch,  betide  the  old  burn  with 
"Joggles"  and  many  others  were  taken. 
Hut  possibly  the  most  attractive  of  all  were 
those  taken  later  in  a  simple  white  gown 
while  on  the  veranda,  or  lawn,  of  what  hns 
since  been  often  described  as  "Mary  Man- 
ncring's  summer  home  at  Greenwich.  Con¬ 
necticut. 

It  has  lieen  my  pleasure  to  photograph 

Miss  Ktliel  Hurrvinore  in  many  attractive 
•  • 

poses,  but  not  at  "her  summer  home." 
This  was  to  have  been,  while  visiting  her 
uncle.  Mr.  John  Drew,  but  the  require- 
meats  of  an  active,  extremely  ]Hipolar. 
social  life  rendered  this  impracticable.  It 
may  still  1m*  but  a  hope  deferred. 

A  charming  day  was  s|ient  lost  June  at 
Miss  Lillian  Hassell's  summer  home  at  Far 
Hockaway.  In  the  good,  wholesome  man¬ 
ner  in  which  she  docs  everything.  Miss 
Russell  devoted  the  major  |>ortion  of  the 
day  to  the  task  of  being  photographed. 
She  had  already  enjoyed  two  hours  of 
active  exercise  In-fore  our  arrival  at  eleven 
o'clock.  When  she  ap|*cared.  it  was  in  a 
pink  creation  which  would  have  caused  a 
throb  of  delight  to  |>ermeatc  the  coldest 
heart.  It  was  in  this  gown  that  many  of 
the  most  effective  photographs  taken  that 


•lay  were  posed.  After  luncheon,  scenes 
on  the  tennis  court,  with  the  hand  ball. 


medicine  ball  and  hoeing  in  the  gurdeu 
were  |>crpetuaicd.  but  none  were  more 
fetching  than  those  taken  while  driving  in 
the  various  well  appointed  imps. 

Mrs.  May  Hobson  Brown,  whose  lust 
name  proves  that  she  is  a  happily  wedded 
woman,  is  another  who  can  rise  to  an 
emergency,  whether  the  occasion  be  a  new 
part  or  a  new  home.  Theater-goers  all 
bow  to  her  cleverness  in  the  former,  and 
they  could  not  but  do  so  in  the  latter, 
could  they  have  seen  the  avidity  with 
which  she  recently  embraced  a  summer 
home.  Her  answer  to  a  letter  of  impiiry 
read  in  jwrt :  "I  left  my  last  summer  home 
when  a  mere  child.  I  have  had  many 
others  sinc« — at  least  I  felt  that  I  owned 
several — but  in  my  latter  days,  I  realize 
that  I  have  none.  Hut  I  know  of  one  that 
I  can  borrow  for  a  day!"  The  result  was 
that  a  visit  was  made  to  the  country  home 
of  a  friend,  who  is  also  an  excellent  photog¬ 
rapher.  I  have  since  seen  photographs  of 
Miss  Hobson  in  the  act  of  being  the 
"woman  with  the  hoc."  also  pushing  a 
lawn-mower,  shelling  peas,  paring  potatoes, 
mowing  hay  and  other  games.  Each  part 


was  evidently 
played 
great 
as  any  with 
which  we 
more  familiar. 
But  next 
we  are  prom 
ised  a  sure- 
for-truc 
sitting. 

There 

p h olograph 
smarter 
that  of  Mrs. 
Edna  Wallace 
Hopper  look¬ 
ing  for  pre¬ 
caution's  sake 
at  the  saddle- 
girth  before 
mounting 
horse  for  a 
gallop  in 
Park. 
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homo,  but  only  Wcause  of  not  Wing  able 
to  occupy  one.  Formerly  New  Yorkers  who 
were  detained  in  the  city  had  to  rely  solely 
on  roof-garden  shows  for  theatrical  amuse¬ 
ment.  Now,  however,  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  that  a  few.  at  least,  of  the 
winter's  successes  should  remain  to  while 
away  the  evenings  of  the  tmsiucss  man 
who  cannot  leave  town.  Therefore. 4  *Flor- 
odora”  tried 
to  supply  the 
demand  for  a 
light  musical 
farce,  and  its 
success  during 
the  summer 
months  com  - 
pe  lied  Mrs. 

Hopper  to  re¬ 
main  in  the 
city  continu¬ 
ally.  There  is 
very  little  to 
attract  the  act¬ 
ress  who  is 
forced  to  seek 
amusement  in 
a  hot  cit  v 
whence  most 
of  her  friends 
have  long  since 
fled.  Central 
Park,  however. 
olTcrcd  a  solti- 
t  i  o  n  of  t  h  e 
problem  of 
w  hat  t  o  d  o 
with  her  leis¬ 
ure  hours,  and 
daily  rides 
helped  to  break 
the  monotony. 

Hiding  is  also 
the  favorite  en¬ 
joyment  of  Mi*s 
Viola  Allen, 

and  the  villagers  of  Great  Neck,  her  former 
summer  home,  were  so  accustomed  to  see¬ 
ing  her  riding  in  the  village  that  they  for¬ 
got  to  crane  their  necks  except  when  Miss 
Allen  could  not  resist  a  gallop,  and  a  touch 
of  the  whip  would  send  her  speeding 
through  the  tpiiet  lanes  with  a  cloud  of 
dust  to  mark  her  going. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago. 


when  the  profession  of  acting  was  viewed 
with  such  horror  by  people  whose  criti¬ 
cisms  were  often,  it  is  10  be  feared,  dic¬ 
tated  by  narrowness  or  a  desire  to  advertise 
their  own  righteousness  that  an  actress 
could  not  easily  have  gained  admission 
to  the  house  of  anyone  in  res|N*ctablc  so¬ 
ciety.  Indeed,  it  is  not  d  illicit  It  to  1  eon  1 1 
the  violent  philippics  against  “Tile  Little 

Church  Around 
the  Corner” 
when  it  de¬ 
clined  to  join 
with  other  w  ell- 

known  churches 

in  refusing  an 
actor  or  actress 
even  a  Chris¬ 
tian  burial. 

Now,  how¬ 
ever.  members 
of  the  profes¬ 
sion  who  have 
made  their 
mark  are  not 
only  tolerated 
but  welcomed 
into  society, 
for  they  are  of 
necessity,  for 
the  most  part, 
well-read  und 
by  nature  ex¬ 
cepted  in  some 
way  from  the 
class  of  everv- 
day  average  so¬ 
ciety  people. 
They  usually 
possess  wit, 
either  of  their 
own  or  bor¬ 
rowed  from 
one  of  the  many 
plays  with 

which  they  me 
• 

conversant,  and  society,  chronically  half 
bored,  is  always  eager  for  the  much-sought 
leaven.  At  Southampton  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Mansfield  are  among  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  the  summer  colony.  At  East- 
hampton  Mr.  John  Drew  and  his  niece. 
Miss  Ethel  Barrymore,  who  often  visits 
him.  have  Wen  warmly  welcomed. 

Indeed,  it  may  soon  become  a  problem  for 
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FLOOD  TIDE 


I  In-  act  ress  bow 
to  avoid 
onerous  social 
duties  and  yet 
enjoy  the  re¬ 
sorts  most  fre¬ 
quented  by 
society.  For 
the  elite 
condescend 
make  **rtrst 
calls’ '  on 
new-comer  re¬ 
sent  most  bit¬ 
terly  the  failure 
on  the  latter's 
purl  to 
her  card 
three  or 
days  at  the  old¬ 
er  resident 's 
door.  Hut  act¬ 
resses.  like 
Other  people, 
have  dilTcient 
tastes  and 
in  a  ny 
in  the 

does  not  appeal 
at  all.  It  is  for  miss  jclia  umowi  at  hiohmoont. 

the  sake  of  complete  change  and  rest  that  and  simple  necessary 
Miss  Annie  Husscll  hides  herself  deep  in 
the  Maine  woods  as  soon  as  she  can  conven¬ 
iently  leave  town  for  the  summer. 

Act  resses  have  not  a  great  share  of 


to 


leisure  and  va- 
at  best, 
for  the  theater 
remains  open 
until  the  hot 
weather  drives 
audiences 

before  the 
is  comfort  - 
once  moie 

rehearsals  bey  in 

M  ore- 
over  a  great 
share  of  the 
summer  day 
must  Ik-  given 
to  stud y i n g 
parts. 

Those  who 
think  of  the  ca- 
teer  of  an  act¬ 
ress  as  easy  and 
restful  would  be 
rudely  awak- 

were  tliev 
• 

forced  to  pass 
through  the 
ap- 

prentices h  i  p 
reach  the  top. 


It  is  pleasant,  then,  to  think  of  them  walk¬ 
ing.  ritling.  driving  and  playing  the  games 
at  which  the  camcia  has  caught  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  brief  respite  their  profession  allows. 


FLOOD  TIDE. 

Bv  Cii. »  iu  I.yio. 

Imfkkioi'S  Love:  alas,  j>oor  fools,  we  chide 
And  strive  against  thy  sovereign  power  in  vain; 
Even  as  the  king  that  once  rebuked  the  main. 
Bidding  its  crested  billows  stay  their  pride: 

Our  feeble  dykes  against  their  foaming  tide 
We  slowly  build,  with  toiling,  patient  hand 
Up  raise  each  petty  barrier  of  sand. 

Deeming  the  ebbing  sea  will  thus  abide. 

Then,  my  beloved,  with  a  sudden  glance, 

A  sigh  half  checked,  a  foolish,  tender  word. 

A  meeting  of  our  trembling  hands,  perchance. 
Light  touch  at  which  the  inmost  heart  is  stirred — 
Backward  the  conquering  flood  of  passion  rolls. 
Deep,  deep  engulfing  our  defenceless  souls. 
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those  more  faithful  days — was  the  holy 
domiuion  which  the  Brothers  won  over  the 
sa vagi-*  of  those  wild  regions;  so  prodig¬ 
ious  that  the  fame  of  their  glorious  achieve¬ 
ment  was  noised  abroad  through  all  the 
length  uud  breadth  of  New  Spain. 

Ami  then  there  bloomed  prosperity  of  an¬ 
other  sort — an  earthly  prosperity  which 
presently  triumphed  over  and  crushed  ut¬ 
terly  the  Heavenly — when  the  vastly  rich 
mine,  named  also  in  honor  of  Santa  Clara, 
was  opened  in  the  Ccrro  Verde  high  above 
the  gushing  spring.  For  a  hundred  years 
the  stream  of  silver  flowed  forth  constantly 
from  the  cavernous  depths  wherein  the  In¬ 
dians  toiled.  In  those  days  the  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  Spanish  taskmasters  was  to  get  as 
much  work  as  possible  out  of  Indian 
bodies;  and  scant  was  the  care  that  then 
was  given  to  the  well-being  of  Indian 
souls.  Then  it  was  that  the  great  Church 
of  Santa  Clara  was  builded.  and  beside  it 
the  greater  convent — replacing  the  little 
church  and  the  little  convent  which  had 


/>r  rr*  M  kv 
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Fart  First. 


THRICE  in  the  course  of  the  three 
centuries  of  its  existence  the  town 
of  Santa  Clara  del  Cerro  Verde  had 
bloomed  into  prosperity;  and  thrice  had 
it  withered  dismally,  and  thereafter  fallen 
into  decay. 

First  of  all,  its  bloom  was  Heavenly. 
This  was  when  the  Brothers  of  Saint  Fran¬ 
cis — to  whose  Rule  the  blessed  Santa  Clara 
herself  was  vowed — founded  there  a  mission 
station  for  the  cure  of  Indian  souls:  plant¬ 
ing  their  little  church  and  convent  close 
beside  the  great  spring  which  gushed  un¬ 
failingly  from  the  mountain-side  and  at 
once  created  aud  preserved  the  abundant 


verdure  whence  came  the  mountain's  name. 
And  they  chose  this  place  partly  because 
of  the  abundance  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
waters;  but  most  because  the  spring  was 
the  abode  of  a  malignant  spirit — much 
worshiped  by  the  heathen  of  those  parts 
— which  needs  must  be  conquered  and  cast 
out  utterly  before  the  pure  Faith  Christian 
could  pervade  that  laud.  In  that  good 
fight  God  gave  to  his  servants  the  victory. 
Prodigious — miraculous  they  called  it  in 


been  .reared  by  willing,  humble  hands  to 
God’s  glory  when  the  good  Brothers  first 
had  won  there  the  conquest  of  pagan 
hearts  by  love.  These  later  Brothers,  their 
successors,  dwelling  luxuriously  in  their 
new  fine  home  and  ministering  pleasantly 
in  their  beautiful  church,  called  these 
edifices  thank-offerings  for  God’s  goodness: 
which  euphemism  no  doubt  gave  cause  to 
the  devil  for  many  a  comfortable  chuckle 
when  he  made  his  frequent  visits  to  the 

40 
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town  of  Santa  Clara  del  Cerro  Verde  and 
beheld  there  how  well  his  work  was 
going  on. 

Thanks  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  water 
from  the  great  spring,  mining  was  an  easy 
matter — until  the  spring  itself  made  min¬ 
ing  impossible.  At  first,  and  for  a  long 
while,  the  workings  were  far  above  the 
spring;  but  by  the  end  of  a  century  the 
main  shaft  was  down  to  the  spring's  level, 
and  the  fight  with  the  water  fairly  had  be- 
guu.  Through  nearly  the  whole  of  an¬ 
other  century  that  fight  continued;  but  the 
water  gaiued  always,  and  long  before  the 
mine  actually  was  abandoned  the  output 
hud  become  the  veriest  trifle:  some  beg¬ 
garly  ounces  a  day  only,  us  the  galleries 
oue  after  another,  before  the  water  flooded 
them,  were  robbed  of  their  supporting 
pillars  of  ore. 

Through  this  dismal  time  of  slow  decad¬ 
ence  the  town  of  Santa  Clara  lost  year  by 
year  from  its  store  of  riches,  and  came  at 
last  to  utter  poverty.  For  a  while  the 
Brothers  paid  back  in  alms  to  the  newly  a 
part  of  the  harvest  which  they  had  gar¬ 
nered  during  the  years  of  fatness  past  and 
gone;  and  then  they  also  were  as  poor  in 
fact  as  they  had  In-en  always  under  the 
vow  of  their  Order,  which  forbade  them  not 
merely  the  possession  of  money  but  even 
to  touch  money  with  their  hands.  The 
great  houses  in  the  town  stood  empty, 
the  little  hut  of  adobe  on  its  outskirts 
melted  away  into  the  earth  again:  of  all 
those  who  hail  toiled  and  bustled  there 
not  ten  score  remained.  And  among  the 
Indians,  to  whom  the  wreck  of  the  mine 
brought  release  from  cruel  labor  in  its 
depths,  was  happiness.  These,  holding 
fast  to  their  ancient  faith,  believed  firmly 
that  their  god  dwelling  in  the  spring  bail 
helped  them  to  a  good  deliverance;  and 
the  farther  belief  grew  up  among  them  that 
he  who  succeeded  in  openiug  the  mine 
again  would  pay  his  life  to  their  wn ter- god 
in  forfeit  for  his  victory. 

II. 

For  a  long,  long  while  tin-  blight  rested 
upon  Santa  Clara:  even  until  after  the  Rev¬ 
olution  that  changed  the  Vice- Kingdom  of 
New  Spain  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
And  then  arose  a  new  prosperity — when  an 
English  Company  was  formed  to  clear  the 


mine  by  pumping  and  so  to  reach  the  great 
treasure  that  it  still  contained. 

This  |H*riod  of  revival,  though  brilliant 
while  it  lasted,  was  painfully  short. 
Nothing  whatever  was  taken  out  of  the 
mine — not  even  the  water;  but  a  great 
deal  was  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
English  shareholders.  While  this  yield 
continued.  Santa  Clara  enjoyed  flush  times. 
The  houses  were  full  once  more,  money  w  as 
plentiful,  there  were  dances  every  night, 
there  were  bull-lighting  and  cock-fighting 
to  one's  heart's  content  on  Sundays,  and 
there  was  a  genial  abundance  of  gambling 
and  drunkenness  all  the  time.  The  con¬ 
vent  had  its  share  of  the  good  luck  and 
the  lean  Brothers  grew  sleek  again — for  a 
good  part  of  the  heretic  money,  l>eing 
paid  in  wages  to  the  faithful,  found  its 
way  to  the  sacerdotal  coffers  which  so 
long  had  been  bare;  and  by  judicious 
monte-plaving — in  which  game,  as  the 
Brothers  conducted  it,  there  was  but  a 
srnull  element  of  chance — many  individual 
sacerdotal  pockets  were  well  lined. 

After  all.  though,  this  revival  of  prosper¬ 
ity  was  but  n  flush  in  the  pan.  The  huge 
pump — brought  from  England  at  a  cost 
that  would  have  made  it  worth  its  weight 
in  pure  silver  had  it  been  lucky  enough  to 
reach  the  mine — never  was  set  agoing. 
A  half  of  the  work  only  was  accomplished 
when  a  revolution  broke  out.  and  a  stop 
was  put  for  a  while  upou  all  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  coast  and  the  interior. 
The  Company's  pack-train,  bringing  up 
coin  and  the  remainder  of  the  machinery, 
was  captured  almost  within  sight  of  Tam¬ 
pico.  Xoltodj  ever  knew  whether  the  cap- 
tors  were  Government  troops  or  Revolution¬ 
ists;  nor  did  it  make  any  practic  al  differ¬ 
ence.  The  essential  fact  was  that  every 
dollar  of  the  coin  was  carried  off,  and  that 
the  machinery — apparently  in  a  mere  spirit 
of  playfulness — wa9  tipped  into  the  Piinuco 
River.  A  little  later,  another  party — 
these  avowedly  were  Revolutionists — came 
up  to  the  mine  and  looted  the  Company's 
storehouse  and  drove  off  the  Company's 
horses  and  mules. 

Had  these  several  misadventures  oc¬ 
curred  earlier  in  the  period  of  English  oc¬ 
cupancy  they  might  have  been  tided  over, 
rnfortunatcly.  they  came  toward  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  when  the  English  share- 
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holders  had  their  backs  well  up  because 
two  extra  assessments  already  had  been 
levied  and  not  one  of  the  promised  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  dividends  had  lieen  paid. 
They  were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  their 
chairman's  statement  of  fresh  misfortunes 
which  made  a  fresh  call  on  capital  neces¬ 
sary  if  work  were  to  go  on.  Instead  of 
agreeing  to  the  proposed  assessment,  they 
arose  in  their  wrath  and  appointed  an  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  sending  a  mining  expert  to  Mexico 
to  look  over  the  situation  on  the  ground. 

The  expert  went  to  Mexico,  and  he  had 
a  pretty  rough  time  there.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Vera  Cruz  another  revolution  was 
in  full  blast,  and  he  was  warned  that  to 
attempt  to  go  up  from  the  coast  to  the 
capital  was  much  the  same  thing  as  sign¬ 
ing  his  own  death-warrant.  Being  an 
Englishman  with  a  duty  to  perform,  ho 
naturally  went  ahead.  Somewhere  near 
the  Puente  Xacional  he  was  captured  by 
Revolutionists;  in  company  with  these, 
was  captured  by  troops  of  the  so-called 
Government  and  came  close  to  Wing  shot 
as  a  Revolutionist  along  with  them;  was 
set  free,  after  a  couple  of  hideous  months 
in  a  Mexican  prison,  with  orders  to  return 
to  the  coast  at  once  and  leave  the  country; 
was  caught  on  his  way  down  by  one  set 
of  robbers,  who  took  away  what  few  val¬ 
uables  the  soldiers  had  left  him.  and  by 
another  set  who  stripped  him  and  were 
for  killing  him  because  only  his  clothes 
were  left  to  steal ;  and  so  came  again  to 
Vera  Cruz  in  his  shirt  and  drawers. 
When  he  got  back  nt  last  to  England,  and 
had  discharged  a  public  duty  by  writing 
an  indignant  letter  to  the  “Times."  he 
was  not  able  to  make  a  report  of  any 
especial  value  upon  the  property  which  he 
had  Wen  sent  out  to  investigate — inasmuch 
as  at  no  time  in  the  course  of  his  exhilarat¬ 
ing  travels  had  he  Wen  within  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  it.  However,  his  inability 
to  make  a  report  was  not  a  matter  of  much 
consequence  one  way  or  the  other.  Six 
weeks  Wfore  his  return  to  England,  the 
company  in  whose  interest  he  had  made 
his  lively  journey  had  definitely  collapsed. 

And  so.  for  the  second  time.  Santa  Clara 
del  Cerro  Verde  saw  plenty  depart  from  it. 
and  poverty  come  in  plenty's  place.  Once 
more  it  became  desolate.  Even  iu  the 


convent  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  Brothers 
remained:  old  men  who  clung  to  the 
abode  that  for  years  had  sheltered  them, 
and  a  few  young  men  to  whom  the  vow  of 
their  Order  was  real.  In  the  end.  these 
Brothers  Were  rewarded  for  their  faithful¬ 
ness.  When  the  Laws  of  the  Reform  closed 
the  convents  and  acquest  rated  all  church 
property  to  the  state,  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Clara  was  suffered  to  abide  unclosed. 
Doubtless  this  concession  was  less  the  re¬ 
sult  of  clemency  than  of  indifference.  Tho 
building  was  without  value;  and  little 
was  to  W  feared  in  the  way  of  sedition 
from  a  few  old  men — the  youngest  well  on 
toward  sixty — living  far  aside  from  the 
world's  interests  and  activities  in  a  ruined 
mountain  town. 

In  truth,  a  more  utterly  ruined  town 
than  this  then  was — its  houses  almost  nil 
abandoned,  its  few  inhabitants  bitterly 
poor,  its  great  mine  water-logged — scarcely 
could  have  ln-en  found  in  the  whole  world. 
And  yet.  out  of  the  slough. of  misery  into 
which  they  lmd  fallen,  the  fortunes  of 
Santa  Clara  del  Cerro  Verde  were  destined 
once  more  to  rise. 

III. 

When  the  New  York  and  Cerro  Vcrdo 
Mining  and  Reduction  Company  (Limited) 
took  hold  of  the  Santa  C'lani  property 
the  most  brilliant  possession  of  that  largely 
hopeful  corporation  was  its  proBjwctus. 

To  say  that  the  author  of  this  pros|>eetU8 
was  Maj.  William  Brashar  is  to  say  a 
good  deal.  The  Major  was  a  rare  hand  at 
such  compositions;  and  on  this  particular 
pros|*ectUK.  as  he  himself  frankly  put  it, 
he  had  “slung  himself.”  He  went  well 
back  for  a  start,  and  presented  the  ancient 
history  of  the  mine  in  parallel  columns  of 
Spanish  ami  English  and  in  a  fashion  that 
was  fetching  to  a  high  degree;  skilfully 
using  this  bilingual  arrangement  in  order 
to  get  in  the  romantic  touches  which 
would  have  lieen  out  of  place  in  a  pa|>er 
supposed  to  have  l»eon  compost'd  (as  it 
actually  had  l»ecn)  in  the  plain  Saxon 
tongue. 

Having  a  lively  imagination,  and  being 
well  up  in  Mexican  mining  history,  the 
Major  made  a  very  pretty  story — telling 
how  the  devoted  Franciscans  had  founded 
the  mission  of  Santa  Clara  and  how  nobly 
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they  had  carried  on  their  self-sacrificing 
kibors  among  the  savages;  how  the  vein  of 
silver  had  been  discovered  by  a  shepherd 
searching  for  a  lost  sheep  high  up  on  the 
mountain-side;  how  the  mine  iustantly 
had  begun  to  yield  enormously,  and  how 
the  shepherd  (who,  by  the  way.  was  made 
out  of  the  whole  cloth)  became  incalculably 
rich  and  built  the  still  existing  magnificent 
Church  of  Santa  Clara  as  a  thank-offering; 
and  how  the  enormous  yield  of  silver  went 
on  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

And  then,  getting  away  from  Spanish 
and  from  his  own  unacknowledged  quota¬ 
tion  marks,  the  Major  became  soberly  and 
severely  practical.  With  a  fine  frankness 
he  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  Spanish  account  that  he  had  quoted, 
and  with  an  especially  excellent  ingenuous¬ 
ness  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  state¬ 
ments  therein  given  of  the  output  of  the 
mine  should  l>e  reduced  by  at  least  onc- 
third.  "But  even  with  this  conservative 
underestimate,*'  the  Mnjor  wrote,  ‘‘it 
would  be  perceived  that  the  property  un¬ 
questionably  was  one  of  the  richest  ever 
developed  in  Mexico" — and  as  he  hod 
taken  the  simple  precaution  to  make  his 
first  set  of  figures  big  enough  to  stand  the 
reduction  suggested  in  his  second  set,  this 
assertion  on  the  face  of  it  could  not  be 

assailed. 

Having  thus  established  an  effective 
point  of  departure,  the  Major  cninc  down 
at  a  singlo  leap  from  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth — and  there  handled  with 
a  masterly  skill  the  episode  of  the  English 
Company  that  was  formed  to  work  the 
mine  in  the  year  1823;  that  never  did 
work  it;  and  that  went  to  bits  in  the  year 
1827  with  a  net  loss  of  more  than  seventy 
thousand  pounds.  This  material  was  not 
the  most  promising  stuff  in  the  world  to 
put  into  a  prospectus,  but  the  Major  man¬ 
aged  to  count  with  it  haudsoinely.  From 
the  prospectus  put  out  by  the  English  Com¬ 
pany  when  it  was  floated — in  its  own  way 
a  fairly  good  sjH-cimen  of  long-bow  litera¬ 
ture — he  quoted  figures  in  regard  to  the 
mine  which  were  far  in  excess  of  his  own. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  show  that  an  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  had  been  manifested  by  a  cash  sub¬ 


scription  of  upward  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds  to  be  applied  to  its  development ; 
and  went  on  to  point  out — this  was  done 
with  a  light  but  firm  touch,  and  with  a 
neat  allusion  to  the  well-known  conserva¬ 
tive  financial  methods  of  the  English — that 
the  promise  of  dividends  "at  or  exceeding 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  centum  per 
annum"  indicated  clearly  the  valuation  of 
the  property  even  at  that  period  (the  con¬ 
ditions  being  now  entirely  changed  by  the 
advent  of  the  milroad)  when  the  cost  of 
transportation  was  almost  prohibitory  and 
exorbitant  prices  had  to  Ik*  paid  for  fuel. 
In  conclusion,  he  stated  with  a  severe 
brevity  that  the  unfortunate  collapse  of  the 
enterprise  was  due  to  the  revolutionary 
disorders  of  the  times;  and  then  dilated  at 
a  considerable  length  upon  the  existing 
peace  and  prosperity  in  Mexico  under  the 
sway  of  a  government  at  once  able,  honest 
and  firm.  Thus  did  the  Major,  by  the 
judicious  handling  of  the  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  facts  at  his  disposal,  cast  over  the 
gloom  of  a  most  thoroughgoing  financial 
disaster  the  glamour  of  an  almost  complete 
theoretical  success. 

With  the  shady  past  thus  advantageously 
disposed  of.  the  Major's  treatment  of  the 
luminous  present  and  of  the  brilliant  future 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  there  was 
no  bluster  about  his  method,  and  each  of 
his  assuring  assertions  was  either  true  or 
else  not  open  readily  to  contradiction.  As 
he  declared  with  al>solute  accuracy,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  exploiting  the 
Santa  Clara  mine,  of  resuming  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  had  made  it  famous  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  but  water.  All  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  the  English  Company 
— bad  government,  high  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  lack  of  fuel — had  been  removed. 
Mexico  now  was  as  well  governed  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  construction 
of  a  railway  made  it  |>ossible  to  lay  down 
machinery  and  coal  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  mine.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  wagon  - 
haul  was  across  a  level  plain,  leaving  only 
a  few  miles  of  water-grade  road  to  build 
up  the  carton  leading  to  the  mine.  A  few 
months,  possibly  a  year — it  was  best  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  and  say  a  year — would  be 
required  in  which  to  set  up  the  pump  and 
clear  the  mine  of  water.  This  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  l»eing  completed,  active  mining 
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operations  and  the  payment  of  dividends 
would  beiri n. 

But  there  was  another  phase  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  the  Major  continued,  that  made 
the  investment  an  exceptionally  promising 
one.  This  was  the  treatment  of  the  tail¬ 
ings  left  from  the  work  which  had  l>een 
carried  on  in  the  sixteenth  century.  An¬ 
alysis  of  these  tailings,  the  samples  being 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  heap,  had 
shown  an  average  value  of  ten  dollars  the 
ton.  It  was  thought  probable  (but  this  was 
only  a  probability)  that  the  refuse  from 
the  earlier  workings — when  very  crude 
methods  of  extraction  were  employed — 
would  assay  as  high  as  twenty  live  dollars 
the  ton.  A  close  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  tailings  had  been  made  by  a  competent 
engineer,  ami  the  result  arrived  at  was 
between  two  hundred  aud  twenty  thousand 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
tons.  Taking  the  lower  of  these  esti¬ 
mates.  and  taking  also  the  lower  estimate 
of  value,  it  was  evident  that  the  Com|>any 
was  in  a  position  to  clean  up  ore  to  the 
value  of  four  millions  of  dollars  before  the 
mine  was  even  opened;  and  this  work 
would  be  carried  on  as  soon  as  the  stamps 
were  set  up,  ami  would  Ik-  continued  until 
the  removal  of  the  water  made  still  more 
profitable  operations  possible.  After  that, 
possibly,  the  treatment  of  the  tailings 
might  be  carried  on  at  odd  times.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
machinery,  of  transportation,  of  labor  and 
of  miscellaneous  expenses,  it  would  there¬ 
fore  Ik*  perceived,  the  Major  stated — with 
u  triumphant  logic  that  was  irrefutable, 
since  it  was  the  inevitable  sequence  to  his 
own  premises — that  the  net  profit  arising 
from  this  merely  incidental  asset  very 
nearly  would  cover  all  preliminary  ex¬ 
penses.  including  the  purchase  and  install¬ 
ation  of  their  entire  plant. 

In  conclusion,  the  Major  explained  that 
of  the  capital  stock,  which  had  been  fixed 
at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars — for  pru¬ 
dential  reasons  the  capitalization  had  been 
kept  at  a  low  figure — one-fifth  was  retained 
by  the  owners  of  the  property  and  two- 
fifths  had  been  subscribed  by  persons  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  enterprise  from 
its  inception.  The  remaining  two-fifths 
were  offered  to  the  public  strictly  at  par. 
In  order  to  place  this  stock,  he  declared 


with  dignity,  there  was  no  need  to  dis¬ 
count  it.  As  the  shares  were  unassessable, 
and  ns  the  security  was  obvious — the  ore 
in  the  heap  of  tailings  alone  representing, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  four  times  the  value 
of  the  capitalization — it  self-evidently  was 
worth  its  face  value.  Therefore  it  would 
be  placed  only  at  par.  And  as  a  parting 
shot  he  earnestly  advised  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers,  in  their  own  interest,  not  to  be 
tempted  to  sell  out  when  the  stock  rose, 
as  it  almost  certainly  would  rise  shortly,  to 
a  considerable  premium.  This  inconsider¬ 
ate  course  would  bring  an  immediate  small 
profit,  but  in  the  long  run  it  would  eutail 
a  large  loss. 

What  made  Major  Brushar’s  services  as 
a  prospectus- writer  sought  after  was  his 
judicious  habit  of  literal  truthfulness  in 
every  particular  that  could  be  checked  off 
easily,  combined  with  his  discretion  in 
drawing  from  the  pure  fount  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  only  such  statements  as  could  not 
easily  be  disproved.  In  the  elTort  al>ovo 
outlined  he  hail  excelled  himself;  but 
even  more  in  the  quantity  of  truth  that  he 
had  left  out  than  in  the  quality  of  truth 
that  he  had  put  iu.  Had  he  stated  that 
the  heap  of  tnilings  lay  in  a  cleft  in  the 
mountains  several  hundred  feet  deep,  out 
of  which  they  would  have  to  be  hoisted  or 
else  carried  for  two  miles  along  a  roud  yet 
to  be  made,  and  that  their  value  rested 
upon  the  unsupported  assertion  of  the 
Mexican  vendors  of  the  property;  had  he 
stated  that  the  water  in  the  mine  was  fed 
constantly  from  a  spring  which  in  the 
rainy  season  poured  forth  a  devastating 
torrent;  and,  above  all,  had  he  stated  that 
on  the  stock  subscrilwd  for  “by  persons 
intimately  associated  with  the  enterprise 
from  its  inception”  not  a  dollar  had  been 
paid — well,  bail  he  put  these  several  facts 
into  his  prospectus  the  chances  are  that  he 
might  not  immediately  have  unloaded  upon 
a  confiding  public  the  offered  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  shares.  As  he 
omitted  them,  and  as  he  made  a  strong  bid 
for  popular  confidence  by  offering  his 
shares  only  at  par,  the  successful  floating 
of  the  Company  at  once  was  assured.  The 
two  thousand  shares  offered  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus  were  placed  in  a  week.  Within  a 
fortnight  the  Major,  and  his  associates  on 
the  ground  floor,  benevolently  permitted 
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an  eager  public  to  purchase  rather  more 
than  half  of  their  own  holdings — ami  even 
would  have  surrendered  the  whole  of 
them,  had  not  a  general  break  in  the 
market  suddenly  stopped  the  demand. 
This  operation,  the  share  certificates  having 
cost  their  vendors  only  what  it  cost  to 
print  them,  was  superior  to  the  transmu¬ 
tation  of  metals.  Indeed,  it  was  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  return  u|M>n  a  strictly  vacuous  in¬ 
vestment  that  most  of  those  who  had 
profited  by  it,  being  satisfied,  closed  out 
their  holdings  of  New  York  and  Cerro 
Verde  on  a  falling  market  and  !>etook 
themselves  to  fresh  woods  of  a  speculative 
nature  and  to  mining  pastures  new.  Hut 
the  Major  himself  hung  on.  He  was  of  a 
sanguine  temperament,  and  he  believed 
that  he  saw  his  way  to  winning  another 
rubber  before  he  definitely  abandoned  the 
game. 

IV. 

It  was  an  axiom  with  Major  Hrashar  that 
in  the  lexicon  of  youthful  mining  enter¬ 
prises — whether  the  same  were  or  were  not 
reserved  by  fate  for  a  bright  maturity — 
there  should  lie  no  such  word  os  fail. 

His  own  statement  of  this  spirited  con¬ 
cept  was  less  elegant  than  the  foregoing, 
but  it  was  not  less  strong.  “It  makes  me 
tired."  he  said,  “to  be  in  with  a  lot  of 
chumps  who  all  the  time  are  getting  up 
on  their  ears  and  howling  that  the  whole 
damn  business  is  going  to  everlasting 
smash.  That  kind  of  a  crowd  would  smash 
anything — if  they  lmd  the  chance  they'd 
bust  the  bottom  out  from  under  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt.  No,  I  want  the  men  I 
work  with,  and  the  men  that  I  start  to 
working  for  me,  to  believe  that  we're  dead 
sure  bound  to  come  out  on  top — same  as 
I  always  do  myself.  Give  me  a  crowd  like 
that,  and  I'd  back  the  outfit  to  build  a 
pontoon  railroad  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
— which  is  a  thing  that'll  l*e  done,  some 
day,  mark  my  words.  All  it  needs  is 
money  and  braius  and  backbone  and  the 
nerve  to  hold  on.  And  for  choice  I'll 
always  take  my  men  young.  A  young 
man  isn't  all  the  time  thinking  about  some 
other  thing  he  did  some  time  and  wondering 
whether  he  hadu't  better  do  this  thing 
that  same  way.  And  Iwcause  he’s  not 
hidebound  he  hits  out  fresh  at  whatever 


he  tackles,  and  he  takes  chances,  and  he 
hustles  instead  of  sitting  around  giving 
himself  good  advice — and  so  he  gets  there, 
nine  times  out  of  every  ten." 

Holding  fast  to  these  energetic  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
Major  Hrashar  picked  out  u  young  man  to 
Ik*  Superintendent  of  the  Santa  Clara  mine. 
He  had  had  his  eye  on  thin  particular 
young  man  for  a  year  or  two;  and  l»ecause 
he  had  perceived  his  value  he  lmd  been 
saving  him  until  he  could  play  him,  as  he 
put  it,  for  all  he  was  worth. 

When  the  Major  first  fell  in  with  him, 
in  Tucson,  Laurence  Hold  win  was  work¬ 
ing  about  as  hopeless  a  mine  as  ever  was 
operated  even  in  Arizona.  It  had  opened 
fairly  well,  but  at  fifty  feet  down  the  pay- 
streak  began  to  pinch  out  ami  at  sixty  feet 
down  was  not  to  l»e  found  with  a  micro¬ 
scope.  Even  the  Mexican  miners  wanted 
to  quit  work  in  disgust.  Any  ordinary 
man  would  have  called  of!  the  gangs  and 
sent  his  resignation  East  by  telegraph. 
But  Boldwiu.  not  lading  an  ordinary  man, 
hung  on.  He  had  a  notion  that  the  vein 
had  thinned  just  above  an  orc-chamber ; 
and  he  wanted  to  give  that  ore -chandler  a 
chance.  When  the  pay-streak  pinched 
out  altogether,  he  received  written  orders 
from  the  President  of  the  Company  to 
abandon  the  mine.  Instead  of  obeying 
his  orders,  he  went  down  to  Tucson — it 
was  then  that  the  Major  met  him — and 
telegraphed  for  conditional  leave  to  sink 
another  ten  feet  at  his  own  cost.  His 
terms  were  that  if  he  did  not  make  a  strike 
he  would  stand  the  extra  loss  himself; 
and  that  if  he  did  make  a  strike  all  ex- 
|>cnscs  should  l»e  charged  off  and  then  ho 
and  the  Company  would  divide.  The 
President  telegraphed  back,  tersely :  “Sink 
to  hell,  on  vour  own  terms.** 

Hold  win  did  not  go  that  far.  He  sunk 
seven  feet — and  struck  au  ore-body  that 
cleaned  up  pure  silver  to  the  value  of  forty- 
three  thousand  dollars,  lie  had  to  fight 
with  the  Company,  of  course,  for  his  liajf. 
But  he  had  his  written  orders  to  stop  work, 
ami  his  telegram  ami  the  President's  answer 
were  on  file.  His  case  was  so  good  that 
even  the  Company's  solicitor  advised  a  set¬ 
tlement.  Then  the  Company  wanted  to 
make  him  Vice-President  as  well  as  Sujicr- 
intendent — which  was  only  a  handsome 
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wav  of  offering  to  pay  him  two  salaries — 
provided  he  would  join  in  putting  into  the 
development  of  the  mine  all  the  money 
that  had  just  come  out  of  it.  He  an¬ 
swered  positively  that  the  mine  now  really 
was  played  out  and  that  he  would  not 
have  unything  more  to  do  with  it.  When 
he  delivered  this  ultimatum  there  was 
some  breezy  talk  for-a  while  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  office;  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
he  got  a  certified  check  for  his  share  of 
i  he  profits — rather  more  than  nineteen 
thousand  dollars — and  his  resignation  was 
accepted.  Then  the  Com|>any  put  in  a 
new  man  ami  went  ahead  in  its  scheme  of 
continued  development;  and  with  such 
rapidity  that  inside  of  a  year  it  had  sunk 
all  of  its  cash,  ami  a  good  deal  more  than 
all  of  its  credit,  in  a  dry-rock  hole  that 
did  not  yield  a  dollar.  Then  the  whole 
concern  smashed. 

It  was  when  Major  Braslmr  heard  the 
result  of  this  venture,  the  plucky  In-ginning 
of  which  had  impressed  him  strongly, 
that  he  marked  down  Boldwin  for  a  useful 
man.  “He's  got  sand."  was  the  Major's 
mental  commentary.  “When  I've  got  a 
job  on  hand  that  sand's  wanted  for,  he'll 
do." 

Having  made  his  stake.  Boldwin  decided 
to  go  Hast  for  a  while  and  enjoy  himself. 
He  had  not  been  East  for  two  years  and  he 
felt  that  he  fairly  was  entitled,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  a  holiday.  For  a  mun 
not  yet  turned  of  twenty-six.  who  had 
started  in  life  with  no  capital  but  his  pro¬ 
fession.  the  situation  was  exhilarating. 
Three  or  four  more  strikes  like  the  one 
that  he  had  Just  made  and  his  future 
would  be  secure.  To  safeguard-  this  fut¬ 
ure.  he  put  his  money  into  solid  secur¬ 
ities  only;  keeping  out  a  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  or  so  to  pay  for  his  pro|>osed  good 
time. 

It  is  possible  that  some  young  men  com¬ 
ing  Fast  flush  after  two  years  in  Arizona 
would  have  distributed  red  paint  over  the 
city  of  New  York  with  a  literal  hand. 
But  Boldwin's  tendencies  were  not  toward 
decoration  of  that  pronounced  sort  and  he 
took  his  enjoyment  quietly.  He  settled 
down  into  snug  lodgings,  and  made  his 
quarters  less  like  a  camp  and  more  like  a 
home  by  laying  in  a  good  stock  of  books 
and  by  being  a  bit  extravagant  in  the 


matter  of  prints  and  water-colors.  He 
went  to  the  few  plays  that  were  woith 
seeing;  did  not  miss  a  single  opera;  sub- 
scrilx-d  to  the  Philharmonic;  saw  all  that 
there  was  to  see  in  the  way  of  pictures — 
and  gave  zest  to  this  by  no  means  irrational 
scheme  of  amusement  by  grinding  through 
a  course  of  metallurgy  at  the  Columbia 
School  of  Mines. 

In  order  to  keep  up  his  Spanish,  he  fre¬ 
quented  an  exotic  little  restaurnnt,  known 
as  the  Casa  Napolf-on,  where  that  language 
normally  was  spoken;  and  it  was  there 
that  he  fell  in  again  with  Major  Brashar — 
who  congratulated  him  heartily  on  his  good 
fortune,  and  was  as  cordial  ns  he  well 
could  be.  For  the  time  for  using  this 
“saudy"  man  had  come;  and  the  Major, 
who  was  something  of  a  fatalist,  hailed 
his  opportune  ap|>earnncc  ns  a  good  omen. 
They  had  frequent  dinners  together,  at  all 
of  which  the  Major  talked  almut  his  Santa 
Clara  venture  freely;  ami  was  especially 
careful — nicely  estimating  the  means  best 
suited  to  his  ends — to  Im*  frankly  confi¬ 
dential  in  regard  to  the  difficult  engineer¬ 
ing  work  that  had  to  be  done:  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  road  through  the  cafton.  the 
recovery  of  the  tailings  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  and,  above  all.  the  doubt¬ 
ful  issue  of  the  struggle  between  any  pump 
whatever  and  the  Cerro  Verde  spring. 

"It’ll  be  tough  work,  damn  tough 
work."  he  said,  “to  mnke  things  go. 
But  I  guess  we  can  find  a  man  who's  got 
the  brains  and  the  nerve  to  do  it — and 
whoever  he  is.  he'll  moke  his  everlasting 
reputation  as  an  engineer.  Just  let  one  of 
those  water-logged  Mexican  mines  get 
wrung  out  and  started,  and  the  business 
will  set  in  with  a  rush.  Everybody'll 
goat  it  at  once,  ami  they'll  all  l*e  after  the 
man  who  showed  how  the  thing  could  bo 
done.  He  can  strike  for  the  fanciest 
prices — and  get  'em.  And  he  can  keep 
at  it  until  he’s  made  any  sized  pile  that 
he  thinks  he  wants." 

It  was  with  much  complacency  that  the 
Major  oltscrved  the  effect  which  talk  of 
this  sort  had  upon  Boldwin — the  flush  that 
came  to  his  cheeks  ns  he  listened,  and  the 
eager  look  that  came  into  his  eyes.  Once 
he  asked — with  an  affectation  of  extreme 
carelessness — if  the  Company  had  any 
particular  man  in  view  for  the  Job;  and 
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the  Major's  easy.  “Well.  no.  I  can’t  say 
that  we  have.  There’s  no  hurry,  anil  we’re 
just  looking  around,’’  did  not  seem  wholly 
to  satisfy  him. 

But  that  he  asked  the  question  entirely 
satisfied  the  Major.  “He’s  all  right  now,’’ 
this  gentleman  observed  to  himself,  in  the 
shady  retirement  of  his  inner  consciousness. 
“I  can  have  him  when  I  want  him — and 
he's  the  kind  l  want.  His  dander’ll  get 
up  when  he  ketches  on  to  the  all-fired  size 
of  his  contract,  and  he’ll  make  the  fur  fly. 
He’s  not  likely  to  pull  the  thing  through 
— nobody  is.  But  he's  the  hustling  kind 
that  don't  tucker  out  easy  and  he’ll  think 
he's  going  to;  and  that’ll  make  him  sure 
to  send  up  reports  that’ll  keep  things 
booming — until  the  time  comes  for  knock¬ 
ing  the  bottom  out  of  the  l»oom.’’ 

V. 

Probably  Boldwin  would  have  pressed 
more  vigorously  his  claim  to  l>eing  the 
identical  person  for  whom  Major  Brashar 
was  looking  hud  not  a  stronger  interest 
just  then  engaged  his  thoughts. 

This  iuterest  was  nnmed  Helen  Warden 
— who  not  only  realized  his  (somewhat 
hazy)  conception  of  what  a  wife  should  be. 
but  supplemented  it  so  pleasingly  in  so 
many  different  directions  that  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  her  as  quite  too  good  to  1k» 
true.  And  she,  for  her  part — though  he 
was  far  from  guessing  it — found  a  wonder¬ 
ful  charm  in  this  resolute  young  fellow: 
elate  with  triumph  after  his  first  victorious 
encounter  with  Fortune,  and  thrilling  with 
a  joyous  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to 
accomplish  anything  to  which  mortal  man 
might  set  his  hand.  And  the  chatm  grew 
stronger  when  she  perceived  that  with  his 
strength  was  also  tenderness;  and  that,  for 
all  his  airy  assurance  of  being  able  to  con¬ 
quer  everything  else,  he  was  most  becom¬ 
ingly  humble  in  his  hope  of  conquering 
her  love.  There  was  a  thrilling  pleasure, 
she  found,  in  having  this  daiedevil  of  a 
curly-headed,  blue-eyed  young  giant  so  ob¬ 
viously  afraid  of  her — and  at  the  same  time 
so  obviously  ready  to  defy  lions  and  tigers, 
and  extreme  dangers  generally,  for  the  sake 
of  winning  even  a  small  portion  of  her  good 
will. 

Under  conditions  so  favorable  to  its 
progress,  this  particular  case  of  true  love 


ran  both  smoothly  and  rapidly.  It  had  its 
beginning  in  November,  when  he  chanced 
to  meet  her  at  a  reception — and  was  startled 
by  finding  her  grown  up  into  a  young 
woman  and  quite  different  from  the  little 
girl  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  seven  years. 
It  had  its  crisis  in  March — when  he  made  a 
statement  of  his  wishes  that  would  have 
been  wholly  unintelligible  to  her  had  she 
been  com|»elled  to  extract  his  meaning 
from  his  words.  At  a  later  date — it  was 
during  their  month  of  honeymooning  in 
the  Catskills — Laurence  expressed  surprise 
that  she  had  received  what  might  have 
been  a  confused,  and  certainly  should  have 
been  a  rather  confusing,  declaration  with 
such  calmness  that  she  was  able  to  give 
him  an  immediate  decisive  reply.  To 
which  cmdc  observation  Helen  replied 
with  a  fine  air  of  su|H*rior  wisdom:  “You 
foolish  boy !  As  though  those  honest  blue 
eyes  of  yours  had  not  told  me  everything 
at  least  a  hundred  times!” 

It  was  in  early  September  that  they 
were  married,  and  the  autumn  month  that 
they  passed  in  the  Catskills  was  a  season 
spent  beyond  the  lM*rders  of  real  life  in 
the  region  of  the  ideal.  Together  they 
found  Arcady;  and  only  now  and  then, 
when  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  opening 
that  there  was  for  somebody  in  the  Santa 
Clara  venture,  did  Laurence  remember  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  ns  a  working  world. 
When  these  thoughts  came  they  were  un¬ 
settling.  and  he  tried  to  stifle  them;  but 
for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  help  won¬ 
dering  at  times  who  would  be  the  lucky 
man.  It  was  a  good  thing,  he  decided 
with  much  firmness,  that  the  offer  had  not 
come  to  him.  The  mere  thought  of  leav¬ 
ing  Helen  made  him  wretched ;  and  had  he 
gone  to  Mexico  it  would  have  been  down¬ 
right  cruelty  to  take  her  along.  The 
oj»cning  was  a  brilliant  one.  certainly: 
but  he  was  glad  that  his  chance  for  it — if 
ever  he  had  had  a  chance  for  it — was  past 
and  gone.  And  having  arrived  at  this 
definite  conclusion,  he  would  fall  to  think¬ 
ing  how  he  would  have  met  and  mastered 
the  several  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and 
then  of  the  honor  that  would  have  come 
to  him  and  of  the  fortune  that  he  would 
have  made — and  would  pull  himself  up 
short  in  the  midst  of  regretting  keenly 
that  the  case  was  closed.  And  then,  one 
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morning,  came  a  letter  from  Major  Brashar 
formally  offering  him  the  position  of  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Santa  Clura  mine. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  month  that 
the  letter  came,  while  they  pleasantly 
were  planning  a  jaunt  northward  by  way 
of  the  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  to 
Quelicc  and  Montreal.  Having  read  it.  he 
laughed  a  little — but  not  very  easily — 
while  he  told  Helen  of  the  offer  that  it 
contained.  “The  Major’s  a  good  deal  of 
a  scamp,"  he  went  on.  “and  his  record  is 
shady;  but  this  time  he  seems  to  Ik-  play¬ 
ing  squarely  and  to  have  got  hold  of  a 
good  thing.  I  heard  some  talk  aliout  the 
proj*erty  a  couple  of  months  ago  from 
some  of  the  men  who  have  put  money  into 
it.  They  said  that  there  certainly  was  an 
enormous  fortune  in  the  mine,  and  all  they 
needed  was  a  live  man  who  would  get  it 
out  for  them.  It  looks  as  if  they  and  the 
Major  ha«l  concluded  that  I'm  that  sort  of 
a  man.  The  Major's  shady,  but  there's 
not  much  about  mining  that  he  don't 
know;  and  the  rest  of  the  lot  didn't  seem 
to  bo  especially  biols,  either.  It's  some¬ 
thing  of  a  compliment  to  have  such  an 
outfit  ask  me  to  take  hold  of  such  a  Job." 

"And  will  you?" 

Laurence  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered  slowly:  "No.  it  won't  do. 
It's  all  very  well  for  them  to  offer  me 
eight  thousand  a  year  and  expenses — that's 
rousing  big  pay.  you  know — and  a  block 
of  the  stock  besides.  It  shows  they  really 
want  me  when  they  make  an  offer  like 
that — that  they  want  me  bad.  But  no.  it 
won’t  do,  Nelly.  I'm  not  going  off  to 
leave  you.  I  wouldn't  close  with  them  if 
they’d  offer  me  the  whole  mine." 

"Leave  me?  Why.  of  course  you  won't. 
What  nonsense  you  arc  talking.  Laurie. 
I'm  Truing  along!" 

"By  Jove!  Do  you  really  mean  it? 
What  a  brick  you  arc.  Noll!"  Laurence 
broke  out  enthusiastically.  Ami  then  his 
enthusiasm  suddenly  left  him.  and  in  a 
very  different  tone  he  continued:  "No, 
no,  Nelly — I  tell  you  it  won't  do.  You 
might  be  able  to  stand  1‘lah.  or  even  Mon¬ 
tana:  but  down  in  Mexico  you  never  could 

• 

get  nlong  at  all.  You’d  be  utterly  wretched, 
child  ;  and  I'd  be  in  a  fever  of  worry  aliout 
you  the  whole  time.  It's  a  big  stake,  of 
course.  Offers  like  that  don't  grow  on 


trees.  Eight  thousand  a  year  and  ex¬ 
penses.  and  a  block  of  stock  that  will  be 
worth  anywhere  from  a  hundred  thousand 
to  half  a  million  when  I  get  the  mine  to 
going — and  I  shall  get  it  to  going,  you 
know — is  a  pretty  big  thing.  And  I've 
always  wanted  the  chance  to  tackle  one  of 
those  old  water- logged  Mexican  mines, 
anyway — with  plenty  of  capital  back  of 
me.  and  full  swing  to  run  things  in  my 
own  way.  Getting  one  of  those  mines 
started  up  and  paying  again  would  Ik?  a 
splendid  eard  for  me.  The  country's  full 
of  them,  and  if  I  started  up  ooe - 

"But  this  is  all  rubbish!  Just  wait  for 
five  minutes  while  I  write  to  Major  Brashar 
that  lie  and  his  mine  may  go  to  Jericho 
— and  then  we'll  got  at  the  maps  and  time¬ 
tables  and  settle  this  Canadian  expedition 
out  of  hand." 

"Laurence!  It  is  only  one  month  and 
four  dnys  since  you  promised  to  love, 
honor  and  olicy  me — what  you  really  said, 
I  know,  was  cherish,  but  it  meant  obey — 
all  my  life  long.  I  don't  suppose  you'll 
quite  live  up  to  that  always,  but  it  is  much 
too  soon  for  you  to  begin  to  break  your 
word.  My  orders,  now.  are  positive.  Sit 
down  instantly  at  that  table  and  write  to 
your  Major  that  you  accept  his  offer  and 
are  ready  to  leave  for  Mexico  immediately, 
and  that  taking  me  with  you  will  be  a 
part  of  your  expenses — Im-chusc  you  could 
no  more  go  without  me  than  you  could 
go  without  your  legs  or  arms." 

Ijuircnce  half  turned  toward  the  table. 
There  could  l»c  no  mistaking  the  direction 
in  which  his  desires  tended.  As  he 
checked  himself  he  said:  "But  I'm  so 
afraid  that  you'll  l»c  miserable.  You  sec 

•  f  • 

"Not  another  word!"  Helen  interrupted 
with  a  commanding  wave  of  her  hand. 
"You  have  your  oiders.  sir — act  upon 
them!  Perhaps,  though,  you  had  better 
leave  out  aliout  the  Company  pnying  my 
expenses.  Yes,  leave  tliut  out.  Write  to 
the  Major  a  dignified  letter  of  acceptance. 
But  let  him  see  that  you  appreciate  the 
compliment  that  they  have  paid  you.  and 
that  you  really  are  just  its  energetic  and  ns 
prompt  as  they  think  you  are.  Tell  him 
that  you'll  be  in  New  York  to-morrow 
morning — I'll  liegin  to  pack  this  minute, 
and  we'll  go  down  by  the  night,  train — 
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and  that  you’ll  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
leave  'New  York  to-morrow  evening  on 
your  way  to  the  mine. 

“Oh,  Laurie,  what  fun  this  is!  I've  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  l>e  ordered  to  make  a  very 
long  journey  in  a  very  great  hurry ;  and  I've 
always  wanted  to  go  to  Mexico;  and  I’ve 
always — well,  not  always,  but  it  seems  like 
always,  don’t  it? — wanted  to  go  flying 
off  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  you! 
It’s  like  having  a  whole  lot  of  delightful 
dreams  all  coming  true  at  ouce.  You 
dear,  dear  boy — how  lovely  it  is  that  you 
have  got  such  a  place,  and  what  a  good 
time  we  are  going  to  have!  And.  of 
course,  we  won’t  stay  in  Mexico  forever. 
When  you’ve  made  your  half  million — or 
your  whole  million,  very  likely — and  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  your  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  engineer,  we'll  come  away  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  And  then  we’ll  travel 
everywhere,  absolutely  everywhere;  and 
we’ll  buy  all  the  best  books  and  pictures 
and  hear  all  the  l»est  music  in  the  world. 
How  good  and  how  dear  of  you  it  is  to 
give  me  all  this  happiness!  Not  go,  in¬ 
deed!  How  can  you - 

“Well,  even  if  I  am  ‘solid  pluck'  and 
also  au  ‘angel’ — don’t  you  think  a  solidly 
plucky  angel  is  rather  a  funny  notion, 
Laurie? — you  ueedu't  try  to  squeeze  all 
the  breath  out  of  my  l>ody.  And  you’ve 
absolutely  ruined  my  hair!” 

And  then  Laurence  wrote  his  acceptance 
of  Major  Brashar's  offer,  and  informed 
that  gentleman  t lint  he  would  meet  him  to 
talk  things  over  on  the  ensuing  morning 
iu  New  York. 

VI. 

Their  departure  for  Mexico,  while  less 
precipitate  than  Helen  had  hoped  for.  was 
surticiently  hasty  to  realize  her  declared 
ambition  to  go  off  with  a  whiz.  Within 
a  week  they  were  under  way ;  and  within 
a  fortnight  she  was  established  temporarily 
under  a  matronly  American  wing  at  Zaca¬ 
tecas,  while  Laurence  organized  his  staff 
and  then  went  on  to  Santa  Clara  to  begin 
work  there  and  to  make  ready  for  her  some 
sort  of  a  home. 

As  it  was  necessary  that  the  members  of 
his  force  should  speak  Spanish,  he  had 
deferred  getting  it  together  until  his  arrival 
in  Mexico;  and  he  justly  considered  that 


he  was  lucky  in  finding  in  Zacatecas  the 
three  men  whom  he  needed — an  assistant 
engineer,  a  bookkeeper  and  a  storekeeper 
— all  ready  to  his  hand.  The  engineer, 
Hnrstairs,  who  gladly  threw  over  his  rail¬ 
road  work  for  this  better-paid  job.  was  a 
pleasant  vouug  Englishman,  well  up  in  his 
profession  and  also  well-bred,  to  whom 
Laurence  took  kindly  at  sight.  Kclton, 
the  storekeej^r,  who  had  been  doing  min¬ 
ing  work  in  the  country  for  twenty  years, 
was  an  American;  a  trustworthy  mau,  but 
of  melancholy  humor  ami  with  a  prodig¬ 
ious  faculty  for  holding  his  tongue.  The 
bookkee|>er,  Schlemmer.  was  u  little  round 
German  whose  personality  did  not  count 
for  much  one  wav  or  the  other;  but  he 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  a 
working  command  of  English,  and  his 
recommendations  were  of  the  best. 

Laurence  felt  quite  reasonably  elated  by 
the  ease  with  which  he  had  got  together 
so  good  an  outfit;  but  he  was  not  at  all 
elated  by  the  opinions  upon  the  Santa 
Clara  property  which  were  presented  to 
him  freely  by  mining  men.  It  was  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  working  over  of  the  tail¬ 
ings — if  some  economical  way  of  getting 
them  to  the  stamps  could  be  devised — 
might  prove  fairly  profitable;  but  the  vi¬ 
sionary  estimate  that  made  this  refuse  worth 
twenty  dollars  a  ton  was  laughed  to  scorn. 
As  to  the  draining  and  working  of  the 
mine,  it  was  declared  flatly  to  be  impos¬ 
sible.  The  most  hopeful  opinion  was 
that  even  if  the  mine  could  Ik*  cleared  by 
steady  pumping  throughout  the  entire  dry 
season,  it  ccrtaiuly  would  fill  up  again  us 
soon  as  the  rains  began.  No  pump  that 
ever  was  put  together,  said  these  Job’s 
comforters,  could  pump  against  the  C’erro 
Verde  spring  in  the  season  of  rains. 

Boldwin’s  enthusiasm  was  a  little  cooled 
by  the  discouraging  consensus  of  opinion 
upon  his  undertaking;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  fighting  spirit  was  aroused.  He 
had  taken  this  big  contract,  he  reflected, 
precisely  because  it  was  a  big  contract — 
and  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  glory  as 
for  the  sake  of  cash.  That  it  should  get 
bigger  on  his  hands  was  not  a  matter  to 
complain  about,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Exactly  iu  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  mastered  would  be  the 
size  of  his  success.  And  what  did  these 
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old-fogy  Mexican  miners  know  about 
modern  miuing  methods,  anyway?  He'd 
show  them  what  could  be  done  with  Amer- 
icau  machinery,  and  also  what  could  l*e 
done  by  an  American  engineer!  In  a 
word,  figuratively  speaking,  his  back 
bristled  and  he  went  at  the  situation 
horns  down. 

But  as  he  walked  his  horse  at  the  head 
of  his  little  party  up  the  six  miles  of  trail 
through  the  carton.  Boldwin  admitted  to 
himself  that  the  size  of  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  touched  upon  by  his  Zacatecas 
friends — tliut  of  making  a  wagon-road  up 
to  the  mine — had  not  been  greatly  over¬ 
estimated.  This  was  the  first  piece  of 
work  that  he  had  to  attend  to.  The  base 
of  his  supplies,  including  fuel,  being  the 
nearby  railway,  a  wagon-road  was  it  neces¬ 
sity;  ns  it  had  not  been  in  the  time  of  the 
English  occupation,  sixty  years  earlier, 
when  the  only  available  fuel  had  been  wood 
and  when,  the  coast  being  the  supply- 
base.  the  machinery  had  been  sent  from 
England  in  sections  small  enough  to  be 
packed  in  on  muleback.  The  building 
of  this  road,  he  admitted  to  himself, 
would  be  a  fairly  tough  piece  of  work  ;  but 
still  it  would  be  entirely  practicable.  He 
had  a  good  eye  for  locntion.  and  so  had 
Harstairs.  As  they  rode  along  they 
noted  the  lay  of  the  land  and  located  the 
road  roughly.  By  bridging  the  carton  ut 
one  point,  and  by  building  a  pretty  stiff 
amount  of  retaining  wall,  they  concluded 
that  they  could  get  a  satisfactory  grade 
without  any  serious  rock-cutting. 

As  they  rounded  the  last  turn  in  the 
carton  and  ascended  a  little  crest,  whence 
the  trail  dipped  again  downward  to  a 
broad  plateau,  the  prospect  that  opened 
before  them  filled  Boldwin  with  delight 
and  astonishment.  At  their  feet  lay  a 
park-like  valley  of  such  green  lovelines*  as 
he  had  not  seen  elsewhere  in  Mexico,  and 
in  its  midst  was  a  town  so  considerable  as 
to  prove  that  Major  Brashar  had  not  drawn 
upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts  in 
regard  to  the  vast  yield  of  the  mine  in 
ancient  times.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
so  large  that  they  fairly  were  entitled  to 
be  called  palaces;  and  above  them  all 
towered  the  great  church,  surmounted  by 
two  squat  bell-towers  and  by  a  glittering 
dome  of  glazed  tiles.  But  the  chief  charm 


of  this  delectable  valley  lay  in  its  abun-. 
dant  lush  verdure,  that  everywhere  made 
it  glad.  In  the  long  past  season  of  pros- 
|»eriiy  channels  hud  been  cut  through 
which  the  plentiful  water  had  been  distrib¬ 
uted  lavishly,  and  these  still  served  in 
great  part  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  made.  Behind  the  convent  that 
nestled  beside  the  church,  and  behind  the 
larger  houses,  were  shady  gardens  in 
which  flowers  were  growing  by  mere  in¬ 
stinct  of  their  sweet  natures  amidst  fruit- 
trees  all  gone  wild;  along  the  streets  were 
lines  of  shade-trees  beside  the  water-chan¬ 
nels;  the  little  Plaza  Major  was  a  veritable 
bower.  And  beyond  the  town,  rising 
high  above  it.  was  the  great  Cerro  Verde; 
clothed  in  a  delicious  green  downward 
ftom  the  level  of  the  spring. 

As  he  looked  down  upon  all  this  green 
loveliness,  after  his  ride  of  fourteen  miles 
across  a  sun-scorched,  cactus-covered  plain 
and  his  six-mile  scramble  up  the  bare 
carton,  it  seemed  to  Laurence  as  though 
he  hud  come  upon  the  Earthly  Paradise. 
His  spirits  rose  with  a  bound.  Of  one 
good  thing  he  had  there  full  assurance: 
whatever  might  be  (lie  difficulties  before 
him,  at  least  the  home  that  he  and  Helen 
were  to  live  in  while  his  work  went  on 
would  be  as  beautiful  as  Mexico  had  to  give. 

VII. 

In  spite  of  his  spirits,  the  desolateness 
of  the  forsaken,  ruined  town  chilled  him 
u  little  as  they  rode  down  into  it.  What 
had  been  the  houses  of  adobe  were  mere 
clay-heaps;  and  while  the  stone  houses, 
many  of  them  with  beautifully  carved  fa¬ 
cades.  remained  perfect  so  far  ns  their  walls 
were  concerned,  their  woodwork  was 
rotten  and  fragmentary  and  here  and  there 
a  roof  had  fallen  in.  With  a  grim  satire, 
which  had  in  it  also  a  touch  of  pathos, 
the  lower  windows  of  these  broken  dwell¬ 
ings  were  protected  by  iron  gratings 
heavily  but  elegantly  wrought.  The  only 
sign  of  human  life  that  they  saw  as  they 
rode  onward  to  the  Plaza  was  a  bent  old 
man  standing  in  the  doorless  doorway  of 
what  had  been  a  very  stately  mansion  in 
its  day.  As  they  passed  him  he  gazed  at 
them  wonderingly.  but  did  not  speak. 
Evidently  his  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
strangers  was  too  deep  for  words. 
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Farther  on  they  found  a  few  houses  in 
which  were  inhabitants — ragged  sad 
creatures  who  came  forth  and  clustered 
around  them  begging  piteously — and 
when  they  halted  their  horses  on  the  Plaza 
and  looked  about  them  they  were  en¬ 
circled  by  a  tatterdemalion  little  crowd. 

Surrounding  the  Plaza  were  the  noblest 
buildings  of  the  town.  On  two  of  its 
sides  were  palace-like  dwellings,  stately 
still.  On  the  third  side  was  the  Casa 
Municipal,  once  the  home  of  the  town  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  adjoining  it  was  another 
massive  structure  that  still  was  called  the 
Cajn  Heal — though  the  years  of  a  long  life¬ 
time  had  vanished  since  within  that  bare 
coffer  any  of  the  King’s  treasure  had  l>cen 
stored.  Rising  high  on  the  fourth  side 
of  the  Plaza  was  the  rich  facade  of  the 
church,  a  marvel  of  curiously  involved 
churriguercsque  stonework  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  posed  the  stone  figure  of  the 
blessed  Sauta  Clara  above  the  high  arched 
door:  ami  beside  the  church  was  the  long, 
low  facade  of  the  convent,  also  wrought 
richly,  overtopped  by  a  soft  fringe  of 
branches  springing  from  tall  trees  growing 
in  the  gurden  beyond.  Prawn  forth  by 
the  rare  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and  by  the 
babble  of  begging  voices,  two  Brothers 
came  out  from  the  church  and  stood  to¬ 
gether.  on  the  highest  step  of  the  flight 
leading  up  to  its  portal,  in  the  slanting 
sunlight  l>cfore  the  black  shadow  of  the 
open  doorway.  The  cowls  of  their  blue 
hnhits  had  fallen  back,  showing  the  scant 
snow-  white  hair  surrounding  their  tonsures. 
Each  carried  a  sUiff.  and  as  they  looked 
down  in  a  slow  maze  of  wonder  at  the 
sight  before  them  they  leaned  on  these 
supports  with  the  broken  and  weary  air  of 
old,  old  men. 

The  house  which  Boldwin  and  his  party 
turned  to  enter  after  their  momentary  halt 
— that  was  to  Im*  their  headquarters,  as  it 
had  been  of  their  English  predecessors 
sixty  years  back — was  the  largest  and  the 
finest  in  the  town.  Originally  it  had 
been  the  home  of  the  richest  man  in  Santa 
Clara;  and  he  had  built  it.  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier,  in  the  time  of  the  mine’s 
richest  yield.  It  stood  facing  the  church 
across  the  Plaza — a  huge  square  structure 
of  two  stories,  inclosing  a  great  central 
court  in  which  was  a  l>eautifully  carved 


stone  fountain  and  from  which  a  carved 
stone  stairway  led  upward  to  the  cloistered 
gallery  that  went  al>out  its  four  sides  and 
gave  access  to  its  many  enormous  rooms. 
And  in  its  rear — reached  from  the  court  by 
an  arched  passage,  and  from  the  upper 
floor  by  another  stone-carved  stairway — 
was  a  far-extending  garden,  once  laid  out 
with  an  elegant  formality,  that  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  new,  fresh  beauty  by  becoming 
through  neglect  a  gentle  wilderness. 

Having  been  very  solidly  built  to  start 
with,  and  having  been  put  in  thorough 
order  by  its  English  occupants,  the  house 
was  not  anywhere  seriously  out  of  repair; 
an«l  Laurence  came  upon  one  delightful 
suite  of  rooms — less  coldly  vast  in  size 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  commanding  a 
lovely  view  westward  of  the  green  flank 
of  the  Cerro — that  he  instantly  de¬ 
cided*  should  i»e  their  home.  From  the 
fact  that  some  pieces  of  English  furniture 
still  remained  there — a  stiff,  square  table, 
a  stiff  sofa  matched  by  six  stiff  chairs, 
a  footstool  and  a  little  work-table — he 
inferred  that  these  rooms  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  English  Superintendent;  and 
from  the  footstool  and  the  work-table 
that  he  had  brought  his  wife  with  him: 
and  he  fell  to  wondering  if  they  also  were 
young  and  Just  married  when  they  came 
there — and  what  had  been  their  fortunes 
after  the  Company  that  sent  them  there 
had  gone  to  bits.  There  was  so  much  of 
melancholy  in  these*  thoughts,  and  they 
made  the  apartment  so  ghostly,  that  he 
was  glad  to  hurry  out  of  it;  and  to  betake 
himself  to  the  general  ins|»ection  of  the 
property  that  would  flx  his  attention  upon 
practical  matters,  and  so  would  crowd 
these  disheartening  reflections  upon  the  ill 
luck  of  his  predecessor  from  his  mind. 

His  round  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
house,  though  also  a  little  ghostly,  gave 
highly  satisfactory  results.  They  had  been 
arranged  bv  the  English  outfit  for  pre¬ 
cisely  the  purposes  to  which  he  should  put 
them  and  needed  only  a  general  cleaning 
to  be  readv  for  use.  Even  the  desks  re- 
mained  in  the  room  that  had  been  the  Com¬ 
pany's  oflice,  and  a  yellow  calendar  for 
the  year  1*27  still  was  hanging  upon  the 
wall. 

The  old  Mexican  who  piloted  him 
through  these  desert  chambers,  a  bowed 
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old  man  well  turned  of  seventy,  remem¬ 
bered  the  English  very  well;  though  at 
the  time  of  their  departure  he  had  been 
only  a  monkey  of  a  boy.  They  were 
ralmlleros,  every  one  of  them,  this  old 
Benito  said.  The  Sefior  Superintendentc 
once  had  given  him  a  dollar,  and  his  wife 
— who  was  fair  ami  beautiful  as  an  angel 
—  hud  given  him  delicious  little  cakes 
many  time9.  His  mother,  he  added,  had 
been  their  cook  ;  and  his  father  had  been 
honored  with  the  charge  of  the  two 
spleudid  English  horses  on  which  they  took 
their  daily  rides — until  the  ({evolutionists 
came  up  to  Santa  C'lura  and  carried  off 
these  horses,  along  with  everything  else  of 
value  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
But  to  Bold  win's  eager  questioning  as  to 
whut.  had  Ix-come  of  the  Englishman  and 
his  wife  Benito  could  give  no  satisfactory 
reply.  lie  knew  only  that  one  morning 
they  and  all  the  othere,  mounted  on 
scrubby  Mexican  ponies,  had  ridden  away 
— the  beautiful  lady  looking  very  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  the  tall  Sefior  her  husband  in  a 
great  rage,  and  saying  “Goddam!”  to 
everybody,  because  his  fine  English  horses 
were  gone.  And  so  these  specters,  so  un¬ 
expectedly  conjured  up  from  the  mists  of 
the  old  man's  memory,  apficared  only  for 
a  moment  and  then  hopelessly  were  lost. 

The  afternoon  was  waning  when  Bold- 
win  had  finished  his  inspection  of  the 
building,  but  there  still  remained  an  hour 
or  so  of  daylight ;  and  this  he  devoted, 
taking  Benito  with  him,  to  a  survey  of 
the  situation  immediately  around  the  mine. 

The  shaft  was  a  half-mile  up  the  slope 
of  the  C-’erro,  and  midway  between  it  and 
the  town  was  the  spring.  At  the  spring 
he  halted;  and  as  he  perceived  the  aston¬ 
ishing  volume  of  its  discharge  he  realized 
more  than  ever  that  the  contract  which 
he  had  taken  was  a  very  big  one  indeed — 
and  got  but  cold  comfort  from  Benito's 
observation  that,  the  rains  l»eing  well  over, 
it  was  not  nearly  at  full  flow.  With  what 
struck  him  as  a  wholly  misplaced  enthusi¬ 
asm.  the  old  man  descanted  upon  the 
magnificent  outrush  of  the  waters  in  the 
rainy  season,  anil  upon  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  torrent  which  then  poured 
forth — making  a  presentment  of  the  case 
so  disheartening  that  he  was  glad  of  the 
diversion  when,  dropping  his  voice  a  little. 


Benito  went  on  to  tell  of  the  oldtime 
Indian  belief  that  the  spring  was  the  home 
of  a  spirit  which  never  would  suffer  it  to 
l»e  conquered  save  at  the  price  of  its  con¬ 
queror's  life. 

“Perhaps  it  is  only  a  foolish  fancy, 
Sefior.”  Benito  added ;  but  doubtfully. 
”1  had  it  from  my  father,  who  was  half  of 
the  Indian  hli>od.  He  !>elieved  it.  and  so 
did  my  mother;  and  I  remember  how 
happy  they  were  because  the  good  English¬ 
man  did  not  succeed  in  what  he  came 
here  for,  and  so  got  safe  away.”  And 
the  old  man  spoke  so  seriously  that  Bold- 
win  good-naturedly  maintained  his  own 
seriousness,  and  gravely  answered  that  it 
was  most  fortunate  that  so  dangerous  an 
issue  between  the  powers  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  spirit  had  not  been  Joined.  But  as 
they  turned  away  his  desire  to  laugh  left 
him.  After  all.  he  reflected,  this  super¬ 
stition  was  only  the  formulation  by  simple 
minds  of  the  conviction  that  the  spring 
was  too  strong  for  living  man  to  conquer 
it;  and.  now  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  had 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  perhaps  this 
might  l>e  true. 

Presently,  as  they  went  on  upward,  they 
passed  a  section  of  iron  pipe  lying  beside 
the  path  propped  on  two  stones — a  mere 
rust-eaten  shell  that  had  broken  at  its 
middle  with  its  own  weight.  There  it 
had  l»cen  left,  doubtless,  one  evening  sixty 
years  before.  On  the  following  morning 
its  bearers  were  to  have  returned  and 
carried  it  on  upward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft.  But  that  evening  was  the  Inst  of 
the  life  of  the  English  Company.  In  the 
morning  work  was  not  resumed.  Boldwin 
bad  expected,  of  course,  to  find  things  iu 
the  disorder  that  would  result  from  a  sud¬ 
den  stop;  hut  this  sharp  proof  of  how 
very  sudden  the  slop  had  been  gave  him 
a  curious  shock  of  puined  surprise.  It  set 
him  to  thinking — Just  as  the  little  work¬ 
table  ha*l  set  him  to  thiuking — about  the 
English  engineer  who  had  come  to  do,  and 
who  hadn't  done,  the  very  work  that  he 
himself  had  undertaken.  No  doubt  that 
other  man.  when  he  came  with  his  wife 
and  settled  down  there,  felt  entirely  con¬ 
fident  that  he  would  succeed.  The  rusted 
pipe.  Ipft  for  the  night  on  the  mountain-side 
and  never  picked  up  again,  showed  how 
completely  and  how  suddenly  he  hud  failed. 
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The  disorderly  mass  of  rusted  machinery 
that  he  found  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  did  not  weigh  upon  Baldwin's  mind 
nearly  so  heavily  as  the  solitary  outpost 
of  ruin  that  he  had  first  encountered.  The 
state  of  alTairs  at  the  shaft  was  what  he 
had  expected  to  liud  there,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  it  practically.  On  the 
whole,  the  situation  was  better  than  he 
had  hoped  for.  The  incomplete  pump, 
some  pieces  of  which  were  in  place  while 
other  pieces  were  lying  on  the  ground,  of 
.course  was  worthless.  Every  part  of  it 
was  eaten  through  with  rust.  Even  the 
lack  of  the  sections  which  the  Revolu- 
lionisis  (if  they  were  Revolutionists)  play¬ 
fully  had  tumbled  into  the  bed  of  the 
Pfinuco  made  no  difference  so  far  as  its 
availability  was  concerned.  Hut  the  squared 
stones  set  for  its  foundation  could  be  used 
again,  the  walls  of  the  roofless  pump-house 
still  were  souud.  and  the  space  leveled 
on  solid  rock  for  the  old  arrnsiras  would 
serve  admirably  for  the  stump* — all  of 
which  was  so  much  clear  gain. 

The  sun  had  set  behind  the  mountain 
when  Bold  win.  having  finished  preliminary 
investigations,  came  out  from  the  pump¬ 
house  through  the  doorway  which  opened 
close  upon  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  In 
that  uncertain  light  the  shadow  of  the 
building  fell  heavily;  so  heavily  that  the 
unguarded  opening  scorned  to  be  only  a 
patch  of  shadow  n  little  more  dark — and 
he  drew  a  quick  breath  as  he  thought  of 
what  would  follow  upon  the  misstep  so 
cusily  made. 

Advancing,  he  bent  over  the  edge  and 
tried  to  peer  downward  ;  but  the  blackness 
was  dense,  impenetrable. 

“(iuard  yourself.  Seftor.”  cried  Benito 
anxiously.  “It  is  more  than  two  hundred 
varns  to  the  water;  and  beneath  the  water 
it  is  a  hundred  varns  more.” 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse.  Boldwin 
picked  up  a  heavy  fragment  of  stone,  a 
hnlf-hundredweight.  and  heaved  it  into 
the  opening.  As  it  whirred  through  the 
dead  black  air  downward  there  was  no 
sound  for  a  long  while  save  a  low  murmur¬ 
ous  rustling.  Then  came  a  dull  crash  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  prolonged  muffled  rattle,  as 
the  stone  struck  airainst  some  projection 
and  thereafter  during  its  descent  bounded 
from  side  to  side  of  the  shaft.  And  at 


last,  so  softly  as  scarcely  to  be  audible, 
there  came  up  the  hiss  of  a  splash — that 
died  away  in  faintest  sibilant  whispers 
until  all  was  still. 

As  Boldwin  turned  away  abruptly  a 
shiver  ran  through  him — one  of  those 
curious  sudden  iicmors  for  which  we 
account  by  the  saying  that  strangers  are 
walkiug  on  our  graves.  He  was  ns  desti¬ 
tute  of  nerves,  oidinarily.  as  a  tnau  well 
could  be;  but  on  that  particular  day  he 
unquestionably  was  nervous.  It  wus  the 
result,  he  concluded,  of  the  excitement  in¬ 
cident  to  taking  possession  of  the  ruinous 
kingdom  that  he  hail  l>ccn  sent  to  raise 
again  to  pros|ierity.  Whatever  the  cause 
of  his  nervousness  may  have  been,  he 
certainly  could  not  shake  it  off.  Indeed, 
as  he  walked  down  the  mouutain  side  in 
the  twilight,  it  took  a  firmer  hold  u]Hin 
him;  and  presently  developed  in  his  mind 
mii  utterly  absurd  fancy  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  not  in  the  least  absurd  to  him 
but  was  very  horrible  and  very  real. 

In  some  odd  way  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  himself  was  the  stone  which  he  had 
cast  into  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  to  fall  six 
hundred  feet  through  air  and  to  sink 
through  water  half  as  fur  again;  that  he 
himself  had  vanished  into  the  blackness; 
had  struck  against  the  projecting  rock, 
and  thence  downward,  mangled,  bleeding, 
had  spun  back  and  forth  between  the 
jagged  walls — and  so.  at  last,  had  fallen 
into  the  water  with  that  soft  hissing 
splash  whereof  the  echo  seemed  still  to  be 
whis|>cring  in  his  ears. 

All  this  was  hideously  real  to  him — and 
more:  for  he  seemed  to  feel  the  sharp 
reviving  chill  of  the  water  as  he  plunged 
deep  into  it.  and  then  its  loathsome  foul¬ 
ness  as  he  rose  again  aud  struggled  on  its 
slimy  surface;  to  hear  his  own  hopeless 
cries  for  help  whilst  he  held  fast  for  a 
time  to  a  rough  outjut  from  ttie  rocky 
wall ;  to  feel  a  numbing  coldness  stealing 
over  his  body,  and  breeding  in  his  soul  the 
more  searching  coldness  of  despair;  to 
hear  the  gasp  that  he  gave  ns  his  hold  at 
last  relaxed,  and  the  gurgle  in  which  thut 
gasp  ended  as  the  slime  and  scum  closed 
over  him — and  then  to  feel  himself  slowly 
sinking,  sinking,  sinking,  down  through 
three  hundred  feet  of  water  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Santa  Clara  mine. 


*  To  br  continued. 
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TO  loll  just  what  it  is  that  men  like  in 
women  is  much  more  difficult  than  to 
set  forth  the  qualities  which  women  like 
in  men.  The  explanation  of  why  it  is 
more  difficult  will  seem  to  many  persons 
paradoxical,  and  to  others  quite  untrue. 
The  reason,  however,  is  simply  this:  that 
men  are  in  the  main  more  sii|>erticinl  than 
women  in  all  that  concerns  the  emotional 
life,  and  therefore  they  show  more  varia¬ 
tion  in  their  tastes  and  preferences.  This 
remark  obviously  demands  development; 
yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Women, 
whether  educated  or  uneducated,  whether 
old  or  young,  are  very  much  alike  in  their 
psychology.  They  all  possess  as  a  sex  the 
qualities  of  intuition  and  of  sensitiveness, 
and  a  capacity  for  strong  afTeetion.  In 
many  women  these  traits  may  be  latent  or 
only  partially  developed  because  of  an  un¬ 
favorable  environment;  yet  they  do  exist 
and  can  bo  wakened  to  an  intensely  vigor¬ 
ous  life  by  the  com|>elling  touch  of  one 
who  has  the  innate  power  of  ap|>caling  to 
them.  Hence,  the  very  subtlety  ami  fine¬ 
ness  of  a  woman’s  nature — of  nearly  every 
woman’s  nature — makes  it  |M>ssiblc  for  one 
to  slate  with  much  precision  just  what 
particular  attributes  in  mnn  will  please  her. 

Men,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  very 
reason  that  their  psychology  is  simpler,  are 
less  to  l»e  depended  on.  In  the  sphere  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  they  are  very 
much  like  children  whose  attention  is  con¬ 
tinually  diverted  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other,  who  have  little  reason  and  no  settled 
tastes,  and  to  whom  analysis  and  intro¬ 
spection  are  unknown.  They  are  very 
much  upon  the  surface;  and  superficiality 
is  fur  more  puzzling  in  its  vagaries  than  is 
any  definite  combination  of  euduring  traits, 
even  though  this  combination  be  a  com¬ 
plex  one.  To  tell  the  truth,  with  probably 
eighty  |»cr  cent,  of  all  the  men  one  meets,  the 
attraction  which  women  have  in  their  sight 
is  a  sex -attract ion  pure  and  simple.  This 
is  why  the  choice  which  the  average  man 
makes  in  selecting  for  himself  a  wife  is 
a  choice  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  the 
accident  of  proximity.  He  falls  in  love 
with  a  particular  womnn.  first  of  all  because 


she  it  a  woman  and  because  circumstances 
have  thrown  her  in  his  way.  In  other 
words,  the  usual  man  seeks  his  mate,  as  do 
the  other  animals,  at  mating-time;  and  the 
mate  is  chosen  almost  wholly  at  the  caprice 
of  chance.  How  different  would  be  the 
world  if  women  had  the  same  free  power 
of  choice!  How  different  will  it  be  in  the 
near  future  when  they  acquire  that  power! 
How  much  happier  will  l»e  the  marriages 
and  how  much  more  lasting,  even  though 
they  may  be  fewer!  For  the  casual  man 
there  are  always  many  women;  for  the  true 
woman  there  is  only  the  one  man. 

Now  just  because,  in  the  case  of  the 
great  majority  of  men.  the  sexr  attract  ion 
is  the  dominating  motive,  and  because 
there  is  in  this  nothing  which  demands 
analysis,  we  may  put  aside  from  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  men  like  in  women  any 
reference  to  the  eighty  per  cent,  who  do 
not  count  and  whose  crude  tastes  are 
wholly  elementary;  and  we  may  rather 
turn  to  those  who  blend  the  strength  of 
the  man  with  the  fineness  of  the  woman, 
who  have  looked  u|>on  life  with  the  gaze 
of  perfect  |ienetratiun,  who  can  both  deeply 
feel  and  fully  understand,  and  who  have 
mastered  all  the  secrets  of  the  supreme  art 
of  living.  To  know  what  these  men  liko 
in  women  deserves  a  very  careful  study; 
for  it  will  involve  an  exposition  of  what  it  - 
is  in  woman  that  makes  her  the  most 
glorious  of  all  God’s  creatures. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  admit  that  with  reference  to  one 
thing  which  is  usually  regarded  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  degree,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  definiteness.  This  is  the 
question  of  |>ersonal  beauty.  Every  man 
will  sav  that  he  admires  a  Iwautiful  woman 

w 

and  indeed  expects  her  to  be  beautiful; 
yet  no  two  men  arc  wholly  in  accord  when 
they  try  to  give  expression  to  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  feminine  beauty  is.  In  beauty 
there  exists  no  absolute  ideal,  but  every 
definition  given  will  represent  only  the 
preference  of  a  particular  temperament. 

The  artistic  notion  of  beauty,  based  upon 
cla^ic  regularity  of  features,  is.  I  thi*k. 
coming  to  be  less  and  less  important  every 
year;  or  if  not  less  important  theoretically, 
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at  least  less  really  care<l  for.  What  most 
appeals  to  the  majority  of  men  is  a  win¬ 
some  face,  a  face  that  is  very  human  in  its 
suggestions — mobile,  expressive,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  made  piquant  by  just  the 
faintest  bit  of  archness.  For  the  rest,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  anything  specific. 
To  the  man  who  is  worth  while,  indeed,  I 
think  that  beauty  really  couuts  for  very 
little.  There  is  even  a  kind  of  plain¬ 
ness  that  has  a  distinct  attraction  of  its 
own,  so  that  some  of  the  greatest  passions 
of  which  we  possess  any  record  have  been 
inspired  by  women  in  whom  even  ordinary 
good  looks  were  wholly  lacking.  The  fact 
is  that  if  a  woman  have  the  traits  and  at¬ 
tributes  which  I  am  going  to  enumerate, 
the  man  who  cares  for  her  will  soon  behold 
them  all  reflected  in  her  face;  and  then 
that  face  will  come  to  l»e  for  him  su¬ 
premely  l>cuutiful,  the  one  face  in  the 
world,  the  face  that  will  endure  forever  in 
his  memory. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  every  man  of  taste  ami  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  and  that  is  grace.  Awkwardness  in 
a  woman  is  very  hard  to  overlook.  I*erha|»s 
grace  is  admired  the  more  by  men  localise 
it  is  the  last  thing  which  they  ever  acquire 
themselves.  Hut  apart  from  this,  a  grace¬ 
ful  woman  charms  alike  the  eye  and  the 
artistic  sense, — in  the  slightest  inclination 
of  her  body,  in  the  case  and  lieauty  of  her 
every  gesture,  and  in  tin*  sinuous  undula¬ 
tion  of  her  walk.  And  more  essential  even 
than  grace  is  daintiness,  an  exquisite  re¬ 
gard  for  all  the  niceties  of  daily  life.  A 
woman  docs  not  In-come  dainty  merely 
from  taking  thought.  By  care,  by  atten¬ 
tion.  by  making  it  a  subject  of  study,  any 
woman  may  Ik*  made  neat  and  wholesome, 
and  she  may  surround  herself  with  dainty 
things;  yet  all  this  will  not  quite  l>e  dainti¬ 
ness  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
is  just  as  likely  to  make  her  finical  and 
fussy,  “old  nmidish"  and  impossible.  In 
fuct,  nothing  that  contuins  an  element  of 
self-consciousness  is  ever  wholly  genuine. 
True  daintiness  is  nature's  gift.  One  is  con¬ 
scious  of  it.  without  defining  it.  In  short, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  concrete,  visible  mani¬ 
festation  as  it  is  an  atmosphere  surround¬ 
ing  its  |»osso.*isor  with  an  exquisite  refine¬ 
ment  which  we  enjoy  as  we  enjoy  the  faint 
and  almost  imperceptible  fragrance  of  a 


delicate  flower.  These  things,  however, — 
beauty  and  grace  and  daintiness — l>elong 
to  the  externals  of  our  subject  and  are 
essentially  siijM-rficial.  Far  more  important 
are  those  which  now  demand  considera¬ 
tion. 

I  suppose  that  the  quality  in  woman 
which  first  attracts  a  man's  more  serious 
attention  is  the  quality  of  responsiveness. 
Women  know  this  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  or 
at  any  rate  they  seem  to;  for  every  woman 
of  experience  tries  to  be  responsive.  Like 
daintiness,  however,  responsiveness,  while 
it  may  In*  imitated,  cannot  jMiasibly  l»e  ac¬ 
quired;  for  it  depends  not  merely  upon 
social  amiability  and  social  tact,  but  u|mui 
genuine  sympathy  and  a  very  high  order 
of  intelligence.  The  woman  who  meets 
you  for  the  first  time  and  at  once  manifests 
an  intense  interest  in  the  things  that  arc 
sup|H»scd  to  be  of  interest  to  you;  who 
smiles  and  utters  little  exclamations  of  sur¬ 
prise  or  wonder  or  delight  at  what  you  tell 
her;  and  who  is  so  keenly  alive  to  every¬ 
thing  that  you  say  or  do — such  a  woman 
thinks  she  is  responsive,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  she  isn't.  If  you  arc  a  very  limited 
sort  of  person  you  may  lie  flattered  by  the 
show  of  interest,  which  may,  indeed,  lie 
genuine  interest.  It  is  not,  however,  true 
responsiveness.  The  rcs|H»nsive  woman  is 
the  woman  of  sure  sympathy.  When  she 
meets  you,  she  comes  at  once  into  com¬ 
plete  intellectual  harmony  with  you,  not 
from  any  effort  on  her  part  but  just  lie- 
cause  she  is  so  sensitive  to  impressions,  so 
instantaneous  in  her  |K*rccptions.  and  so 
marvelously  certain  in  her  understanding 
that  she  can  feel  everything  just  as  you 
feel  it.  and  for  the  time  sec  everything 
precisely  as  you  see  it.  And  in  all  this 
she  is  so  very  different  from  the  artificially 
rcsjionsive  woman.  She  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  say  much:  there  is  no  |x-r|M'tuaI  flow 
of  words,  no  shower  of  exclamation  points, 
no  coruscation  of  brilliant  smiles.  Per¬ 
haps.  indeed,  she  will  say  very  little,  if 
that  happens  to  lie  her  mood ;  but  her  re¬ 
sponsiveness  is  just  as  perfect  none  the  less. 
The  kindling  eye,  the  flushing  face,  the 
quick  glance  of  comprehension,  the  eager 
clasping  of  the  hands — this  is  enough.  A 

man  is  alwavs  at  his  best  with  such  a 
• 

woman,  for  she  inspires  him  and  stimulates 
him  to  the  full  extent  of  all  his  powers. 
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She  never  flatters  him  in  any  vulgar  way  thoroughly  discreditable  /«>«.  They  never 
ami  she  never  means  to  flatter  him  in  any  dream  that  Bohemian  ism  in  reality  is  a 
way  whatever;  but  her  perfect  understand-  mental  attitude  and  not  a  particular  mode 
ing  of  his  thought,  his  pur|>ose  anti  his  of  living,  and  that  the  true  Bohemian  may 
achievement  constitutes  the  subtlest  flattery  tie  found  as  readily  in  the  straitest  sect  of 
of  all.  And  her  instinct  is  unerring.  She  social  Brahmanism  as  in  the  tabard*  of  the 
never  makes  mistakes.  Whether  she  is  Quart ier  Latin  or  the  studios  of  Washington 
familiar  with  a  particular  subject  or  Square.  The  most  eagerly  sought  of  all 
whether  it  is  wholly  new  to  her,  her  quick  the  privileges  of  Mock  Bohemia  is  the 


intelligence  serves  her  well.  In  the  one 
case  her  criticism  aud  appreciation  are 
illumining;  in  the  other  rase,  her  very  ques¬ 
tions  are  wonderfully  keen.  The  w'oman 
who  laboriously  tries  to  be  responsive  or 
who  is  unintelligently  responsive  is  forever 
driving  men  to  the  verge  of  exas|>cration 
by  missing  the  real  point  of  everything;  by 
looking  at  it  through  a  sort  of  fog,  or 
getting  everything  so  utterly  askew  that 
the  effect  mentally  is  like  that  which  is 
produced  musically  by  a  person  who  sings 
off  the  key.  But  the  really  mqionsive 
woman  knows  everything  almost  before  the 
word  is  s|Hjkcn.  Her  intuition  runs  ahead 
of  explanation.  Her  eager  mind,  instead 
of  following,  flies  along,  as  it  were,  hand 
in  hand  with  yours.  She  flashes  her 
thought  into  the  dark  places  and  they 
become  clear  as  day.  She  is  stimulating, 
exhilarating,  inspiring;  and  in  the  fine¬ 
ness  ami  completeness  of  her  sympathy  lies 
the  key  to  the  comradeship  of  souls. 

Comradeship!  How  terribly  that  word 
has  been  abused  during  the  past  few  years! 
A  lot  of  shallow,  prying,  restless  women, 
filled  with  an  intense  curiosity  about  life’s 
secret*,  but  having  no  standards  whatso 
ever  to  prevent  them  from  Incoming  cither 
pitiful  or  ridiculous, — these  women  have 
clothed  themselves  in  the  tawdry  guise  of 
a  cheap  Bohcmianism,  a  frowsy,  vulgar 
Boheinianism  that  lienrs  no  more  likenrss 
to  true  Bohcmianism  than  the  raucous 
squalling  of  a  drunken  beldame  bears  to 
the  liquid,  golden  notes  of  a  great  lyric 
artist.  But  these  uneasy  women,  knowing 
nothing  Iwttcr.  and  l>cing,  in  their  medioc¬ 
rity,  capable  of  nothing  that  is  nearer  the 
life  of  true  significance,  rid  themselves  of 
as  many  of  the  conventions  as  is  |iossihle 
and  seek  to  cultivate  what  they  have  heard 
described  as  “the  artistic  temperament. " 
Yet  as  it  is  not  easy  to  cultivate  that  which 
one  docs  not  possess,  these  mock  Bohemians 
attain  at  the  most  to  an  unnatural  and 


privilege  of  “comradeship,  “  of  having 
numerous  male  friends  with  whom  may  In¬ 
put  aside  ostentatiously  the  reserves  by 
which  social  usage  has  recognized  the 
difference  of  sex.  To  go  where  you  please 
with  whom  you  please;  to  say  what  you 
like  to  any  one  you  like, — these  things  be¬ 
long  to  “comradeship"  as  .Mock  Bohemia 
understands  the  word.  What  it  all  means 
is  simply  this:  that  these  women,  having 
neither  the  intelligence  which  could  make 
all  themes  attractive,  nor  the  lcin|>erumcnt 
which  could  inspire  ami  retain  a  genuine 
passion.  nor  the  courage  which  could  face 
the  world  and  think  it  all  well  lost  for 
love,  delight  themselves  with  verbal  esca¬ 
pades.  Passionless,  prurient  Htid  cowardly, 

they  profess  u  contempt  for  Philistinism 
ami  a  devotion  to  frankness;  and  hence,  in 
their  talk  with  men  they  stick  at  nothing; 
while  in  their  acts  they  draw  I  tack,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  principle,  but  for  fear  of  shame. 
Their  pretense  is  that  they  nrc  merely  exer¬ 
cising  a  natural  freedom  which  emancipates 
them  from  the  fetters  of  sex.  Actually, 
they  are  forever  seeking  the  salacious,  and 
exciting  in  themselves  by  its  discussion 
with  their  “comrades**  the  vulgar  sensa¬ 
tions  which  are  im|>crfcct,  to  be  sure,  but 
wholly  safe. 

Now  the  man  who  is  worth  while  loves 
nothing  belter  than  a  woman  comrade,  one 
whom  he  can  like  intensely  ami  with 
whom  his  friendship  can  l>c  more  unre¬ 
served.  more  satisfying  and  more  tender 
than  the  friendship  of  man  with  man  can 
ever  be.  Yet  his  idea  of  a  comrade  is  not 
to  l*c  found  among  these  insincere,  promis¬ 
cuous.  tiresome,  posing  creatures,  whose 
minds  are  commonplace,  whose  company 
is  given  to  every  comer,  and  whose  whole 
mental  attitude  suggests  a  very  slightly 
veiled  effrontery,  a  latent  leer.  The  true 
comrade,  the  one  who  makes  life  worth  the 
living,  is  the  woman  who  carries  her  ex¬ 
ternal  daintiness  into  her  thought  ami  the 
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expression  of  it ;  who  is  responsive  be¬ 
cause  a  strong  appeal  has  been  made  to  her 
temperament  and  to  her  emotions;  who  has 
sentiment  without  the  mawkishness  of 
sentimentalism;  whose  self-res|>ect  forbids 
her  to  be  cheap;  who  discriminates,  ami 
is  indifferent  to  the  commonplace;  who  is 
frank  without  one  false  note,  and  fearless 
without  folly;  and  who  can  be  wholly  nat¬ 
ural  ami  unreserved  and  yet  not  lose  a 
shade  of  the  respect  without  which  neither 
love  nor  friendship  can  endure.  This  is 
the  comrade  for  the  man  who  is  worth 
while. — a  comrade  with  whom  it  is  always 
a  delight  to  be.  one  whose  charm  is  never 
staled,  and  one  whom  every  day  brings 
closer  to  him  by  the  infinite  numl>cr  of  little 
interests,  little  memories  and  little  under¬ 
standings  which  they  have  in  common.  For 
he  knows  that  what  she  gives  is  given  just 
to  him  and  not  to  every  one;  and  he  prizes 
it  because  it  is  all  so  exquisite  and  rare. 

What  mental  gifts  does  a  man  best  like 
in  woman?  Those  that  are  essentially  a 
woman's.  There  are  women  who  profess 
to  think  and  who  delight  to  say  scornfully 
that  a  man  always  prefers  a  woman  whose 
mind  is  inferior  to  his  own.  lest  she  should 
rival  him  and  show  herself  to  Im*  his  equal. 
This  is  no  doubt  true  of  some  men,  but 
never  of  the  man  who  is  worth  while. 
Unless  a  woman  is  in  every  way  his  equal, 
the  attraction  which  she  has  for  him  can 
never  be  complete,  but  there  will  here  and 
there  be  shown  the  lack  of  sympathy  which 
comes  from  lack  of  knowledge.  Yet  while 
he  wishes  her  to  have  an  intellect  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  his.  he  wishes  it  to  Ik*  a 
woman's  intellect.  This  is  a  proposition 
that  so  many  theorists  fail  to  understand ; 
that  the  normal  woman  differs  from  a  man 
in  mind,  precisely  as  she  differs  from  him 
in  body.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  man's 
mind  as  superior  to  a  woman's.  There  is 
no  question  of  superiority  or  of  inferiority, 
but  only  a  question  of  the  difference  1m?- 
tween  them.  It  is  so  extraordinarily  odd 
that  the  theorists  fail  to  note  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  Nature  everywhere  has 
taught.  For  Nature,  wherever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  shown  externally  and  physio* 


the  end — throughout  everything  in  their 
whole  being?  Indeed,  the  difference  of 
sex  is  void  of  all  deep  meaning  if  it  stops 
with  what  is  purely  physical  and  does  not 
go  further  still  until  in  every  minutest 
phase- — mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
alike — it  renders  man  and  woman  not  the 
duplicates  but  rather  the  complements  each 
of  the  other,  each  giving  what  the  other 
lacks,  in  a  union  which  makes  them  feel 
complete  and  whole  at  last.  And  so  what 
man  desires  in  woman  is  not  a  mind  superior 
to  his  own  nor  yet  inferior,  but  one  that 
is  the  complement  of  his — one  that  is  at 
the  same  time  receptive  and  suggestive — 
in  other  words,  a  mind  that  mates  with  his 
precisely  as  a  body  mates  with  his.  The 
subtleties  of  this  mental  mating  are  not  to 
1m?  here  dwelt  upon.  Like  every  phase  of 
the  whole  subject,  they  require  a  volume 
for  their  accurate  analysis;  and  failing 
that,  they  may  l»e  left  with  just  this  pass¬ 
ing  mention. 

If  we  declare  that  a  man  very  dearly 
loves  a  woman  to  be  dependent  upon  him. 
we  shall  give  a  text  from  which  the  strong- 
minded  sisterhood  will  preach  many  a  per¬ 
tinent  sermon.  “Aha!"  they  will  say; 
“sec  the  tyrant  |K*eping  out  at  last!” 
But  they  will  be  wholly  ignorant  in  this 
as  they  are  in  so  much  else.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  men  who  like  dependence  in 
a  woman  and  who  like  to  make  her  feel  the 
burden  of  dejwndencc,  because  of  an  in¬ 
nate  love  of  bullying.  But  of  men  like 
these  we  arc  not  speaking.  The  man 

who  is  worth  while  derives  an  exouisitc 

• 

pleasure  from  the  dependence  of  n  woman, 
because  this  dependence  appeals  to  all  that 
is  generous  and  chivalrous  and  tender  in 
his  nature.  That  one  he  loves  should 
look  to  him  for  everything—  protection, 
maintenance  and  hnppincss — what  else  can 
1m;  so  thrilling  to  a  manly  man?  To  give 
is  sweeter  than  to  get;  the  np|N'al  of  a 
woman's  weakness  is  more  powerful  than 
any  other  motive  in  the  world.  And  this 
is  not  said  especially  of  material  things,  since 
all  that  may  be  taken  quite  for  granted. 


Where  a  man  most  loves  to  feel  a-  woman's 
absolute  dependence  on  him  and  where 
ally,  accentuates  and  stresses  the  fact  that  he  loves  to  give  the  most,  is  in  the 
there  is  a  difference  between  man  and  myriad  little  things  that  beloug  to  seu- 
woman.  Why  assume  for  a  moment  that  timent,  the  finest,  truest  sentiment  which 
the  same  difference  does  not  continue  to  considers  the  slightest  thought  and  word 
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ami  act  as  of  infinite  importance,  because 
in  some  way  it  concerns  that  which  is 
the  most  tremendous  thing  in  human  life. 
The  dependence,  then,  that  a  man  likes  to 
recognize  in  woman  is  not  a  material  de¬ 
pendence,  but  a  spiritual  one;  and  if  he 
desires  to  give  much,  it  is  only  because  he 
1ms  received  so  much.  He  wants  her  to 
depend  on  him.  because  in  his  soul  he 
knows  that  he  depends  on  her. 

Finer  than  any  other  single  trait  in 
woman,  because  it  is  rarer,  is  jierfect  frank¬ 
ness,  not  in  word  alone,  but  in  thought  and 
act, — the  courage  of  conviction,  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  sincerity.  Women  for  countless 
ages  have  cherished  a  tradition  which  has 
now  become  a  fixed  belief  with  the  vast 
majority  of  womankind,  a  tradition  that  it 
is  u  grave  mistake  to  lay  bare  their  whole 
heart  even  when  they  feel  the  deepest,  and 
that  a  man's  serious  interest  is  more  firmly 
held  and  endures  the  longer  when  he  is  kept 
iu  ignorance  of  how  truly  ho  is  cared  for. 
This  feeling  is  at  the  base  of  every  form 
of  coquetry.  It  teaches  women  to  play  at 
indillcrence  even  when  their  very  Inmes 
are  turned  to  water  and  when  their  hearts 
arc  melting  like  wax  before  the  fiame  of 
their  desire.  It  makes  them  strive  against 
their  nobler  instincts,  in  order  to  piipie  and 
puzzle  ami  perplex.  It  bids  them  say 
‘no’  when  they  mean  ‘yes,*  and  to  hesitate 
and  vacillate  when  they  really  have  made 
up  their  miuds  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  They  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  a  man  values  most  that  of  which  he  is 
never  wholly  sure,  and  that  he  will  think 
but  lightly  of  what  is  given  to  him  freely 
and  frankly  and  without  reserve.  There 
is  a  certain  clement  of  truth  in  this,  but 
it  applies  only  to  cheap  men  and  to  cheap 
women.  To  the  man  who  is  worth  while, 
this  very  frankness  and  complete  abandon 
ment  of  self  possesses  a  charm  supreme 
above  all  other  charms  that  woman  ever 
shows.  Coquetry  is  in  itself  so  poor  a 
thing,  it  is  so  universal,  that  it  simply 
wearies  one  who  has  a  wide  experience  of 
life.  Every  milkmaid  can  assume  it.  and 
therefore  only  the  very  usual  man  regards 
it  as  attractive.  It  is  one  of  the  many  forms 
and  symbols  of  caprice;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  so  quickly  tires  love  as  pure  caprice  when 
once  it  becomes  a  woman's  second  nature. 
It  means  continual  exasperation,  continual 


disappointment,  perpetual  doubt,  and  an 
apprehension  which  in  the  end  becomes 
indifference  and  coldness.  The  lust  thing 
that  a  woman  will  give  up  is  her  pride; 
but  the  man  who  is  worth  while  knows 
that  no  woman  ever  truly,  deeply,  and 
passionately  loves  until  her  pride  has  be¬ 
come  to  her  a  thing  of  no  account. — a  thing 
to  be  trampled  under  foot  with  a  fierce 
exultation  in  the  thought  that  even  this  she 
is  sacrificing  for  the  one  man  of  her  life. 
Hence,  while  the  tricks  ami  small  pretenses 
of  the  flirt,  the  insincerities  and  hesitanccs 
of  the  woman  who  still  holds  something 
back,  may  fascinate  the  man  who  does  not 
count,  they  merely  bore  the  one  who  is 
worth  while. 

Grace,  daintiness — essential  elements  of 
“charm" — are  what  men  like  in  women. 
Responsiveness  that  springs  from  an  in¬ 
stinctive  and  intelligent  sympathy;  fine¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  delicacy  of  feeling; 
the  interpretative  and  suggestive  mind; 
the  gentleness  that  appeals  to  strength ;  the 
sincerity  that  thinks  no  shame  and  that  is 
loyal  beyond  even  the  appearance  of  un¬ 
truth;  and  the  frankness  that  gives  nil  and 
asks  all  without  fear, — these  I  think  arc 
the  traits  which  render  their  possessors 
supreme  among  their  sex.  To  have  felt 
their  influence  is  in  itself  enough  to  make 
life  worth  the  living.  They  glorify  friend¬ 
ship  and  they  deify  love.  Indeed,  unless 
in  some  measure  they  are  all  united,  true 
love  cannot  exist,  for  true  love  is  the  love 
that  lasts.  The  love  that  lasts  is  too  di¬ 
vine  a  thing  to  be  often  met  with  in  this 
imperfect  world  of  ours;  yet  one  must  fain 
believe  in  it.  because  it  sometime  enn  be 
found.  Springing  first  of  all  from  the 
sympathy  of  two  kindred  souls  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  blended  with  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence,  made  firm  by  single-hearted  loyalty, 
and  penetrated  by  the  sacred  mystery  of 
passion,  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  God's  gifts.  It  draws  its  mar¬ 
velous  power  from  within,  and  nothing 
that  is  external  can  prevail  against  it.  The 
passing  years  add  strength  and  confidence. 
Adversity  serves  only  to  attest  its  truth. 
Not  even  death  itself  can  daunt  it,  since 
love  is  life;  and  in  the  lowering  presence 
of  the  grim  Destroyer  it  rises  undismayed, 
a  rare  and  radiant  spirit — triumphant,  in¬ 
vincible.  immortal. 


TIIE  JOKE  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  Clara  Morris. 


EGG1E  I»E  BRETT’S  sudden  mar 
riage  in  the  South,  a  year  ami  a 
half  ago,  had  created  a  veritable  sensation. 
At  first  |*eo | de  were  fairly  stupefied  with 
amazement.  Reggie,  the  pursued,  the  in¬ 
vulnerable,  was  married? 

After  a  bit,  two  questions  were  asked: 
“Who  and  what  was  she?” — meaning  the 
bride — and,  “What  would  Kate  Wil¬ 
loughby  say?” 

But,  thiough  a  combination  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  fury,  strong  hysterics  and  a  lo¬ 
quacious  maid,  the  second  question  whs  an¬ 
swered  first  ami  every  one  knew  just  what 
Kate  Willoughby  had  said,  and  as  that 
handsome  termagant  had  a  fluent  and  pict¬ 
uresque  vocabulary,  she  had  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  situation. 

Every  one  realized  that  she  had  come  an 
awful  cropper,  since  James  Willoughby  was 
lying  almost  at  the  point  of  dissolution, 
and  the  general  opinion  had  been  fairly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  young  fellow  who  had  slangily 
remarked:  “If  Willoughby  does  drop  off. 

I  don’t  see  how  Reggie  is  going  to  hedge. 

I  fancy  he’ll  have  to  make  good  and  marry 
the  relict!”  And  here  was  Cousin  Kate’s 
chance  wiped  out  by  this  incomprehensible 
marriage. 

And  then  young  Gordon,  the  poet — who, 
though  ten  years  his  junior,  was  Reginald 
I)e  Brett's  closest  friend — received  a  long, 
long  letter  inclosing  a  delicious  miniature, 
with  the  request  to  take  it  at  once  to  his 
jeweler  and  have  it  framed  after  the 
sketched  design.  Many  were  the  “Ohs!” 
and  “Ahs!”  of  the  favored  men  who  saw 
it — while  the  women  cried.  “A  child  like 
that  to  capture  Reggie  I)e  Brett!"  or.  “No 
doubt  it's  idealized  out  of  all  resemblance 
to  the  original !” 

In  which  they  were  wrong — for  the 
picture  was  a  very  excellent  likeness  of 
Alma  I.ee  Cary — or.  to  In?  exact.  Mrs.  Regi¬ 
nald  De  Brett.  She  seemed  almost  a  rein¬ 
carnation  of  the  young  creature  Greuze 
had  so  often  painted — with  all  her  flowerlike 
delicacy  of  complexion — with  the  same 
low,  wide  forehead,  the  long,  free  sweep  of 
eyebrow,  the  upcurling  hushes,  the  purplish - 
blue  eye,  the  almost  babyish  curve  of  cheek 
and  the  short  upper  lip  that  just  revealed 
a  pearly  line  of  little  teeth. 


Mrs.  Cary,  who  adored  romance,  sympa¬ 
thized  with  I)e  Brett's  sudden  surrender  to 
her  daughter's  charms;  appreciated,  too,  his 
wealth  and  |>osition.  as  any  mother  would, 
ami  helped  on  his  courtship,  wearing  her¬ 
self  thin  as  thread-paper  preparing  for  the 
rushed -on  marriage,  and  when,  for  u  stolen 
moment,  out  on  the  vine-draped  veranda  in 
the  moonlight,  I)c  Brett  had  gathered  his 
little  bride  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
girlish  cheek:  when,  with  tears  gathering 
in  his  eyes,  he  prayed  —  the  first  time 
in  many  a  long  year — that  he  might  make 
her  happy,  it  would  have  been  hard  for 
his  gay  friends  in  New  York  to  recognize 
him. 

Yet  this  seeming  change  was  not  so  very 
wonderful  after  all.  It  was  but  a  return 
to  first  principles— a  resumption  of  his 
original  character,  when  as  a  studious  and 
thoughtful,  even  |H>etic,  youth  he  had 
known  what  ambition  was,  had  res|>cctcd 
age,  honored  virtue  and  worshijied  beauty ; 
when,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  he  might  have 
done  something  worth  while,  had  not  his 
half-brother  Rol>ert  I)e  Brett — ten  years 
older  than  himself — taken  him  in  hand, 
directly  he  came  into  his  inheritance,  and 
turned  him  by  force  of  precept  and  exumplc 
into  wlial  he  called  a  man  of  the  world. 

And  Bob  I)c  Brett  had  had  two  years 
of  keen  enjoyment  in  rubbing  off  the  glit¬ 
tering  dust  from  Reggie's  butterfly  wings. 
He  had  really  taken  some  trouble  to  make 
the  boy  see  in  every  fair  maiden  a  prob¬ 
able  Delilah,  and  in  every  splendid  Delilah 
a  veritable  harpy ;  and  he  often  declared 
that  but  for  him  Reggie  would  have  been 
harnessed  double  with  a  two-year-old;  but 
now — ah !  it  would  take  an  unusual  hand 
to  bit  and  bridle  that  clever  youngster. 

Pursued  in  season  and  out  of- season,  the 
time  came  when  he  sought  protection  in  a 
friendship  with  Cousin  Kate.  They  were 
both  clever,  both  worldly-wise,  and  yet  for 
a  time  they  actually  played  at  that  laughter- 
stirring  old  game  of  platonic  friendship — 
for.  pray,  when  did  ever  man  or  woman  see 
a  sharp-edged  tool  without  desiring  to 
handle  it?  They  are  always  so  sure  their 
fingers  cannot  l*e  cut.  though  the  sharp, 
pretty  things  may  have  wounded  others 
cruellv. 
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And  now  here  was  Kate  Willoughby,  full  of  malice 
and  all  uncharitableucss,  hiding  smarting,  bleeding -fin¬ 
gers  beneath  her  violet-breathing  laces,  while  with  a 
clever  assumption  of  grieved  friendliness  she  declared 
that  though  she  feared  dear  Cousin  Reggie  had  made  a 
mistake  in  marrying  so  very  young  a  girl — and  an  outsider 
too,  as  one  might  say — still  she  had  always  been 
awfully  fond  of  Reggie,  and  she  would  stand 
by  him  now  and  do  anything  she  could  for  his 
young  wife. 

And  though  the  women  who  listened  smiled  a 
little  and  said,  “How  clever,  how  very  clever  of 
Kate,  to  take  it  that  way!”  in  their  hearts  they 
rather  pitied  the  young  girl,  and  hoped  that  Reggie 
would  select  for  her  some  more  loyal  pilot. 

The  night  before  the  home-coming  of  the  bride 
nnd  groom,  Kate  Willoughby  was  the  host¬ 
ess  of  a  theater- party.  She  was  one  of 
the  night  Inrautieft  who  are  always  at  their 
best  under  artificial  light,  and  her  close 
princcssc  steel-colored  gown,  netted  over 
with  silver  embroidery,  as  it  glittered 
against  the  dull-red  lining  of  her  long 
wrap,  suggested  a  suit  of  armor;  and  mali¬ 
cious  Lil  Melton  whispered  to  her  com-  1J 

pan  ion:  “Ah!  it’s  war!  You  see  Cousin 
Reggio  has  cast  down  the  gauntlet  and 
Cousin  Kate,  in  full  armor,  takes  it  up!” 

“What  nonsense!”  answered  Tom 
Wentworth.  “There’s  not  even  a  cloud 
of  war  in  sight.  Why.  she  speaks  of  the 
Do  Bretts  like — like  a  sister,  nnd — what 
the  deuce  arc  you  laughing  in  that  one¬ 
sided.  snecry  way  for?” 

“Oh,  you  men!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
accepted  her opera-gla«s  and  fan.  “Your 
future  wife,  Tom,  will  get  very  little  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  managing  you — you  are  too. 
too  easy.  Kate  Willoughby  talked  like  a 
sister,  did  she?  Well,  then,  of  eonrte  she 
feels  like  a  sister  toward  the 
young  thing  who  has  bagged  her 
game  !'* 

The  play  was  “Richard  III.," 
and  at  the  close  of  the  hunch- 
shouldered  hypocrite’s  grotesque 
courtship  of  the  Ijulv  Anne,  his 
contemptuously  tri¬ 
umphant  words, 

•'  Ml  have  her-bnt  I  will  not 

keep  her  long," 

made  Mrs.  Willoughby 
start  violently.  They 
seemed  to  liave  been 
shouted  in  her  very  ear. 


Vmn  .*>  mt »/ 

_ Aiit<  hr  il  J'tiret. 

SHE  FEARED  DEAR  COUSIN  KlOf.lK  HAD  MADE  %  MISTAKE  IX  MARRYING 

bO  VERY  YOUNG  A  GIRL." 
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“I  will  not  keep  her  long,”  she  repeated. 
Her  lips  tightened,  her  eyes  grew  cold — 
she  had  caught  a  cue  from  the  play.  Reg¬ 
inald  should  not  keep  Alma  long !  But  how 
should  she  work?  And  like  a  direct  answer 
to  her  question  came  the  words  of  the  play: 

•'  And  I  no  friend*  to  back  my  suit  withal 
r.ut  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  look*  !** 

Next  day  she  welcomed  Mr.  anti  Mrs.  I)e 
Brett,  receiving  Reggie  with  wounded  dig¬ 
nity  and  Alma  with  a  pitying  patronage  that 
made  them  both  very  uncomfortable. 

To  the  great  satisfaction  of  De  Brett,  his 
wife  was  much  admired,  partly  localise  of 
her  jietite  figure,  partly  because  of  her 
frank  enjoyment  of  the  courtesies  extended 
lo  her — though  some  there  were  who  de¬ 
clared  the  “pocket  Venus”  was  a  bit  Ix*- 
hind  the  times,  and  more  than  once  Lil 
Melton,  noticing  in  whs*  red  silence  she 
listened,  pulled  up  short  in  the  story  she 
was  telling,  remarking  afterward,  “It  was 
like  talking  to  a  baby  from  Sundny-school.  ” 

From  the  first  De  Brett  had  !>cen  a  little 
afraid  that  Alma  had  married  him  to  please 
her  adored  mother.  She  was  a  shy  little  creat¬ 
ure,  and  sometimes  with  a  pang  he  noticed 
that  she  seemed  freer,  more  fearless,  with 
others  than  with  himself,  lie  loved  her  too 
well  not  to  watch  her  closely  and  he  had 
not  been  slow  to  discover  that  whenever 
Cousin  Kate  was  in  the  ascendant.  Alma’s 
timiditv  toward  himself  increased.  There- 
fore  he  swept  her  away  “on  a  little  furni¬ 
ture  hunt”  abroad,  as  he  called  it,  and  to 
his  delight  he  found  her  turning  to  him 
with  the  confidence  he  longed  for. 

And  now  he  was  home  again.  He  was 
a  year  and  a  half  married,  a  lover- husband 
and — miserable!  For  two  or  three  months 
he  had  been  aware  of  his  wife’s  changed 
manner  toward  him.  Not  only  had  her 
former  timidity  returned,  but  it  had  de¬ 
veloped.  it  seemed  to  him.  into  absolute 
fear.  If  he  looked  long  at  her.  the  color 
rose  hot  in  her  cheeks.  And  now  this 
morning  he  was  striding  up  and  down,  up 
and  down  the  library  tloor.  repeating  over 
nn<l  over  again  the  words  he  had  just  seen 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife. 

She  had  not  come  down  to  breakfast — 
a  thing  that  had  occurred  often  of  late — 
and  in  loverlike  fashion  he  had  tak**n  the 
tray  from  the  maid.  Adding  to  the  coffee 
and  oranges — for  Alma  still  clung  to  her 


Southern  habits — a  lovely  bunch  of  violets, 
he  had  softly  entered  his  wife's  room. 
She  had  been  reading  some  letters  and  had 
fallen  asleep  again  with  one  spread  open 
under  her  hand.  As  he  stole  to  her  side, 
his  eve  had  fallen  on  the  well-known  writ¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Carv,  and  ail  most  unconsciously 
he  read  the  worlds:  “You  see  I  can't, 
my  child.  But  who  or  what  on  earth  has 
given  you  such  an  idea  of  your  husband? 
You  must  confide  in  him  at  once.  It  is 
an  outrage  to  deceive” — Alma's  fingers 
covered  the  next  words.  With  trembling 
hands  he  placed  the  tray  upon  a  small 
table  near  the  bed  and  withdrew,  and 
though  he  heard  her  waking  exclamation, 
he  hurried  to  the  library,  where  he  raged  up 
and  down,  trying  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  What  idea  of  him  had  his 

wife,  then?  Had  Kate - ?  Oh,  surely  not 

that!  “It  is  an  outrage  to  deceive." 
Good  God !  That  baby— only  a  year  and  a 
half  out  in  the  world!  Had  the  secret 
corruption  of  some  of  these  brilliant  and 
beautiful  creatures  tainted  already  the 
wholesome  honesty  of  her  nature?  What 
was  it  she  should  confide  to  him  at  once? 
He  winced  with  pain  at  the  thought  that 
his  beloved  could  take  to  her  mother  a 
trouble  that  she  had  not  dared  to  confide 
to  himself. 

Rapidly  lie  passed  in  review  the  men 
of  their  acquaintance,  without  finding  any 
one  to  hang  a  suspicion  upon — unless, 
perhaps,  Brooke  Otis,  the  man  who  had 
named  her  the  “Pocket  Venus”  and  who 
proclaimed  her  waltzing  to  be  divine? 
True,  she  had  favored  him  outrageously  at 
all  dances,  but  to  her  it  meant  no  more 
than  an  honest  enjoyment  of  his  perfect 
step.  No.  it  is  not  Otis!  Doctor 

Lefcvro -  Ah,  could  it  be?  But  that 

would  l>e  monstrous!  He  was  older  than 
Reggie's  self,  three  or  four  years.  He 
had  known  Alma  in  her  babyhood.  He 
always  persisted  in  calling  her  by  her  old 
home  name — “Lee.”  He  had  made  his 
fortune  in  the  North.  He  was  retired  now 
He  was — yes,  he  certainly  was  a  very  hand¬ 
some  inan — a  fine  figure,  a  perfect  manner, 
silvery,  wavy  hair,  a  Van  Dyke  beard  and 
glowing  dark  eyes,  and — and — why,  come 
to  think  of  it.  he  had  l»een  Alma's  shad¬ 
ow  latclv!  "The  scoundrel !  The  double- 
dyed  scoundrel'”  raged  De  Brett. 
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He  recalled  Alma's  radiant  delight  at 
finding  in  New  York  this  old  friend  of  her 
babyhood,  and  he  felt  again  the  jealous 
twinge  that  came  to  him  when  Doctor  Ix*- 
ffcvre  had  called  her  “Lee"  in  first  greet- 
ing.  The  longer  he  thought,  the  surer  he 
became  of  Leffcvre’s  ill  conduct. 

Why.  he  thought,  had  he  not  marrii*d 
again?  His  wife  had  been  dead  five  years. 
It  was  a  doctor's  duty  to  Ik-  married.  As 
for  himself,  he  had  learned  a  lesson.  He 
would  immediately  engage  the  services  of 
some  ugly  but  clever  old  crank  and  for¬ 
swear  the  care  of  this  handsome  Leffcvrc! 
Ah !  he  must  have  a  speedy  understanding 
with  his  wife!  Hut  how  was  he  to  bring 
it  about?  He  could  not  sav  to  her,  “I 
read  your  letter  as  you  slept."  He  knew 
he  would  simply  wither  before  the  reproach 
of  those  adorable  eye*.  Perhaps  she  would 
follow  the  advice  of  her  mother  and  con¬ 
fide  in  him.  Good  heavens !  what  hideous 

• 

suggestion  there  was  in  the  term.  “Confide 
in  him"!  And  yet.  would  not  Mrs. 
Cary  Ik*  more  likely  to  counsel  deception, 
secrecy,  if  there  were  any  serious  fault  in 
her  daughter's  conduct?  “Oh.  my  wife!" 
he  groaned,  “if  you  would  only  end  this 
suspense  for  me!" 

He  could  not  hide  a  certain  change  in 
tone  and  manner  from  Alma  nor  from  the 
bright,  ercr-watchful  eyes  of  Cousin  Kate 
— who  saw  with  Joy  the  slight  coldness  in 
Peggie's  manner.  “Ah !"  she  whis|K-red  to 
herself,  “he  plays  my  game  for  me !  1  have 

done  my  Iwst  to  frighten  her.  but  just  a  little 
sustained  coldness  from  him  and  she  will 
herself  suggest  a  visit  home  to  mama,  and 
then — oh,  then!"  She  bit  her  red  lijis 
savagely  and  her  eyes  gleamed.  “Only  let 
me  get  them  apart  once,  for  ever  so  short 
a  time,  and  I'll  have  my  innings!  Poor, 
sympathetic  Reggie!  I  wonder  what  he 
would  do  if  he  knew  that  I  have  convinced 
his  Alma  that  he  lias  a  shrinking  horror  of 
sickness,  that  ill  health  in  another  is  al*so- 
lately  re|M*llent  to  him.  and  that  a  wife  who 
could  not  steadily  stand  the  racket  of  the 
gayest  set  in  town  would  be  a  mortification 
hard  to  lw*ar?"  And  here  were  the  coldness 
in  Reggie  and  the  weariness  ami  pallor  of 
Alma — and  Kate  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  Joy. 

It  happened  that  Doctor  Leffcvre  was  one 
of  their  guests  at  dinner  that  night.  I>e 


Brett  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  smnll 
a  woman  carry  herself  with  such  dignity 
as  did  his  wife,  but  was  it  the  pale  blue 
of  her  gown  that  drank  up  all  her  color, 
or  was  she  pah* — very  pale?  A  pang  of 
pity  shot  through  him  as  he  saw  the  fright¬ 
ened  look  leap  into  her  eyes  at  sight  of 
him.  But  she  was  brave  and  chattered 
lightly  and  brightly  until  some  one  asked 
if  she  were  going  to  the  Baileys'  dunce, 
and  she  answered,  “No!" 

“I  think  Cousin  Alma  would  be  cruel 
to  herself  to  give  him  a  waltz  after  the  faint¬ 
ing-fit  the  last  one  produced,"  said  Kate. 

“What?"  exclaimed  Dc  Brett,  sharply, 
“Alma  fainted?  When?  Where?" 

“Oh,  I  ln*g  your  pardon,"  said  Kutu 
confusedly;  “I  thought  you  knew." 

"It  was  nothing."  replied  Alma  lightly, 
though  drops  of  moisture  sIo<k1  on  her 
temples — "a  mere  dizziness. " 

“Oh!"  again  said  Kate,  “I'm  glad— I 
was  quite  given  to  understand  it  was  a 
prolonged  faint,  causing  much  anxiety." 

“Ah,  those  three  black  crows  arc  still 
in  evidence,"  smiled  Doctor  Lefdvro, 
"and  the  Burnuis'  rooms  are  always  as  hot 
ns  Tophet — hence  the  story  of  a  profound 
fainting." 

Alma  lookeil  gratefully  nl  him  and  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  of  going  to  the  o|K-ra. 

Watching,  Reggio  saw  the  quick  frown 
of  the  doctor  at  Alma's  words  about  the 
o|»era.  He  saw.  too,  the  absolutely  beseech¬ 
ing  look  in  her  eves  as  she  said:  “You 
will  look  in  on  us.  will  you  not,  Doctor? 
— for  I  really  must  go  to  night.  Then  I 
shall  have  seen  ami  heard  every  Juliette  in 
the  company,  tall  or  short,  cold  or  warm." 

The  conversation  became  semi -musical 
then  ami  quite  general,  but  De  Brett  saw 
that  while  tin*  doctor  smiled  down  upon 
the  lady  on  his  right,  his  left  hand  gently 
pushed  Alma's  wine-glass  into  her  fingers, 
and  that  she.  obeying  a  glance  front  him, 
drank,  and  fora  moment  lie  sat  in  absolute 
blind  rage,  so  perfectly  evident  was  it  that 
an  understanding  existed  lwtwecu  them. 

As  an  attendant  was  coming  downstairs 
with  Alma's  wrap,  slu*  and  the  doctor 
stood  waiting  for  it.  and  De  Brett,  ap¬ 
proaching  from  l»ehind  some  palms  with  the 
glove  his  wife  had  let  fall  as  she  passed 
from  the  drawing-room,  heard  the  doctor 
say:  “It  must  cease,  Lee.  It  must,  ray 
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dear!  If  anythin"  serious 
!>ecomes  of  my  reputation? 

•  Your  glove!”  interrupted  a  cold  voice, 
which  wont  on  quickly,  addressing  the 
attendant.  “To  me,  Jayson!”  and  turning 
his  hack  upon  the  doctor,  I>o  Brett  himself 
with  deft,  experienced  hands 
wrapped  Alma  in  the  fur-lined 
garment  of  ivory  velvet. 

As  they  drove  to  the  opera- 
house,  Alma  tried  to  talk  and 
act  as  usual,  though  the  absence 
of  the  tenderness  of  which  Reg¬ 
gie  had  ever  before  been  so 
lavish  wounded  her  cruelly. 

Oh,  she  thought,  if  Reggie 
were  ill  or  threatened  with  a 
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breakdown  of  nerves,  bow  she  would  en¬ 
velop  him  with  love  and  tenderness!  She 
would  never,  never  draw  coldly  away  fiom 
him.  But  she  would  be  crying  iu  a  moment 

and  that  would  make  him  hate  her - 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — you  said - ?” 

“I  asked  how  often  you  see  Doctor  Le¬ 
flore,’’  came  in  cutting  tones  from  the 
other  corner  of  the  brougham. 

“How  often!  I  don't  know.  About 
once  a  week — professionally,  that  is,  and" 
— laughing  forcedly — "almost  every  day 
socially.” 

“Where?”  curtly  demanded  the  voice 
from  the  corner. 

“Where?  Oh,  par-ci,  par-la.”  which 
was  a  most  unfortunate  little  speech. 
Never  could  De  Brett  endure  heuring  her 
speak  an  unnecessary  word  of  French — 
perhaps  because  Cousin  Kate  had  used  that 
language  so  very  much  in  times  past. 

“Are  your  daily  meetings  so  very  com¬ 
plicated,”  he  growled  angrily,  "that  you 
require  two  languages  to  explain  them? 
For  heaven's  sake,  don’t  adopt  the  habit 
of  injecting  French  into  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation — leave  that  to  Kate  Willoughby!” 

“I  might  justify  myself  by  saying  that 
this  docs  not  seem  to  be  an  ordinary  con¬ 
versation. "  Alma  answered,  with  quivering 
lips.  “But  I  stand  convicted  of  an  enor 
in  taste — an  error  I  shall  not  re|*eat.” 

But  before  the  opera  was  over,  such  a  mor¬ 
tal  pallor  had  settled  upon  her  face  that  Dc 
Brett  insisted  upon  taking  her  home  at 
once. 

Reggie's  anger  melted  before  the  evident 
suffering  of  his  little  wife.  Iu  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  brougham  he  drew  her  to  him 
ami  pillowed  her  throbbing  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  she  felt  that  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  she  was  back  in  her  paradise. 

Next  day.  as  De  Brett  returned  from  a 
morning  canter  in  the  park — a  pleasure 
Alma  had  shared  with  him  up  to  a  few 
weeks  ago — lie  saw  a  messenger  hand  in  a 
letler. 

"I'll  take  it,”  he  said  to  the  man.  as 
he  entered,  and  with  it  he  went  into  the 
library.  It  was  from  I.efi-vre — it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  wife,  and  was  unsealed.  lie 
never  stopped  to  consider  right  or  wrong, 
he  was  a  jealous  husband  and  he  acted 
like  one.  lie  drew  out  the  letter  and 
read : — 


"My  Dear  Child:  I  told  you  last 
night  this  must  coast*,  and  now  I  am  sum¬ 
moned  hastily  to  the  South  on  business, 
and  truly  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.” — "The 
coward.”  sneered  Reggie,  "he  is  glad  to 
leave  her  to  face  the  music  alone.” — "I  have 
always  l>een  very  weak  in  your  hands,  little 
Lee,  or  I  could  not  have  been  induced  to 
help  on  this  foolish  deception — for  it  is 
foolish,  though  if  it  goes  a  step  further  it 
may  cause  serious  results. 

"1  heard  whispers,  child,  the  night  you 
fainted — there  were  other  whispers  from 
those  close  to  you,  when  you  withdrew 
from  your  box  lost  night.  Believe  me, 
your  husband  will  uever  pardon  you — not 
iu  his  heart,  at  h*ast — if  these  whispers 
reach  him.  if  he  h«*ars  what  there  is  to  hear 
from  any  one  but  you.  Why  have  you 
listened  to  that  woman?  I  do  not  believe 
one  small  word  of  her  cruel  statements. 
Go  to  De  Brett,  put  your  fears  behind 
you.  be  a  brave  little  woman  and  tell  him 
your  secret.  If  retirement  follows — why, 
still  be  brave.  Your  mother  and  I  will 
try  to  make  it  endurable  for  you. 

"Hoping  that  Indore  this  day  is  done  all 
will  be  well  with  you.  beloved  daughter 
of  my  l>est  friend.  I  remain, 

"Cordially  vours. 

“BfRTON  LKPltVRE.” 

With  a  groau  De  Brett  threw  himself 
into  a  big  arm-chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 
He  was  not  utterly  stupid,  only  partly  so. 
He  recalled  Mrs.  Cary's  words.  "Who  has 
given  you  such  an  idea  of  your  husband?” 
Now  he  added  the  words  of  the  doctor, 
"Why  have  you  listened  to  that  woman?” 
And  he  asked :  What  woman?  Who  would 
be  likely  to  make  “cruel  statements” 
al>out  him?  Who  but  Cousin  Kate? 
Bah!  how  he  loathed  that  word  "cousin”  ! 
She  was  no  cousin  of  his !  Poor  Alma !  She 
had  always  la*en  a  timid,  tender  little  thing. 
But  how  could  this  secret  understanding 
with  Left vre  lie  explained?  He  turned  his 
head  wearily  in  miserable  perplexity,  and 
just  then  he  heard  the  soft  trailing  of  skirts 
across  the  floor,  the  tap  of  heels  on  the 
polished  spaces  between  the  nigs,  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  see  Alma  before  him. 

She  looked  very  fragile  for  all  her  loveli¬ 
ness.  and  De  Brett  frowned  anxiously  as  he 
rose  to  otTer  her  a  chair.  She  refused  it. 
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however,  saying  with  a  little  laugh  that 
site  was  too  nervous  to  sit — though,  if  he 
pleased,  she  would  like  to  speak  to  him. 

For  a  moment  they  faced  each  other  in 
silence,  then  De  Brett  coldly,  curtly  ex¬ 
claimed,  '•Well?”  At  which  Alma  shrank 
back  with  a  startled  "Oh!”  as  if  he  had 
•hurt  her.  While  she  stood  there  hesitat¬ 
ing,  one  tremulous  hand  sought  the  sup¬ 
port  and  comfort  of  the  other,  and  as  the 
little  fingers  locked  and  unlocked  them¬ 
selves,  a  great  longing,  difficult  to  restrain, 
«*nme  upon  him  to  seize  the  little  helpless 
members  and  cover  them  with  kisses. 

'-.j’M — I  have  not  pleased  you  lately,  Reg¬ 
gie,  ”  sin?  began  at  last,  “though  I  have 
tried  hard — and,  really.  I  have  not  actually 
missed  more  than  one  or  two  things,  you 
know.  I — I  know  how  dreadfully  it  will 
vex  you  to  have  your  arrangements  all 
upset  for  the  season — but,  dear.  I — I  can 
retire  quietly  and  mama  will  be  glad  to 
have  me,  you  know.  And  you — you  have 
often  told  me  how  you  enjoyed  a  cruise.” 

“In  God's  name!”  he  burst  out,  “what 
are  you  talking  about  ?  Have  you  been  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  winter  without  reference  to 
me?  Do  you  really  imagine  that  I  shall 
permit  you  to  pass  months  in  the  South?” 

“Oh,  Reggie!”  she  gasped,  “you  would 
not  send  me  anywhere  else?  You  could 
not  Iw  so  cruel !” 

"Send  you!"  cried  he.  “I’m  not  sending 
you  anywhere,  but  you  are  calmly  arranging 
a  winter  South  without  my  company.  ” 

She  wrung  her  hands  helplessly.  “He 
doesn't  understand."  she  murmured. 
“Shall  I  have  to  tell  him?” 

“Alma,”  De  Brett  exclaimed,  “will 
you  speak  out  plainly  what  you  have  to 
tell  me?  What  is  this  cursed  secret?” 

“Oh,  not  that!”  she  cried  in  a  tone  of 
keenest  pain,  “not  cursed!  Oh,  Reggie 
— never,  never  cursed  !” 

She  lifted  her  hands  to  her  head  to  push 
back  the  heavy  waves  of  hair.  “A  little 
patience,  ”  she  murmured  brokenly.  “I'll 
speak,  dear,  in  a  moment.” 

The  fleecy  mantle  had  slipped  unnoticed 
from  her  shoulders,  and  she  stood  for  an 
instant  upright  with  both  hands  to  her 
head.  Suddenly  De  Brett’s  fingers 
clinched  the  arms  of  his  chair,  he  leaned 
forward,  his  eyes  widening,  his  breath 
coming  quick  and  fast. 


“Alma!”  he  gasped — as  the  lovely,  tear- 
wet  eyes  met  his  eager,  entreating  glance, 
a  }>erfect  flood  of  crimson  swept  over  brow 
and  check  and  throat.  “Alma!  My  wife!” 
he  breathed,  “do  I  not  understand  now, 
dear?” 

Her  face  faded  to  waxen-white,  her  small 
hands  clasped  themselves  upon  her  breast, 
but  she  bent  her  head  in  a>sent.  And 
Reggie  slipped  down  upon  his  knees  before 
her  and  lifted  the  hem  of  her  gown  to  his 
brow  and  to  his  lips,  Indore  she  swayed 
forward  in  the  faint  she  could  no  longer 
struggle  against.  When  she  opened  her 
eyes,  she  found  herself  cradled  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arms. 

“It  was  not  a  cursed  secret — was  it, 
Reggie?”  she  whispered. 

“No,  little  one.”  he  said.  “No!  it 
was  a  blessed  secret — but  we  must  stop  oil 
this  racketing  about  now,  and  live  more 
quietly,  more  sensibly.” 

“We?”  questioned  Alma,  “we?” 

“Why,  of  course,  sweetheart.  We  shall 
start  next  week  for  the  South  together. 
Did  you  suppose  you  were  to  bo  exiled 
alone?” 

“Kate  said  so.  She  said  you  would  be 
bored  to  dissolution — that  ill  health  would 
revolt  you,  and  that  you  would — would 
— loathe  the  baby!” 

“Don't!”  he  said,  “don't  speak  of  that 
woman  ever  again  if  you  can  help  it!” 

And  that  is  why  the  De  Bretts  arc  win¬ 
tering  in  the  South.  That  Alma  should 
retire  from  society  was  of  course  natural, 
and  perfectly  correct — but  Reggie,  old  in¬ 
vulnerable  Reggie?  That  he  should  share 
that  retirement,  should  content  himself 
with  walks  and  drives  and  boating,  and  a 
little  home  card-plaving.  was  too  bour¬ 
geois.  The  sensation  created  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
sensation  of  this  retirement. 

Whenever  Gordon  receives  a  letter  from 
Reggie,  the  fellows  at  the  club  ask:  “How 
does  De  Brett  dress  now?  Docs  he  wear 
floating  Roman  ribbons  and  cross  striped 
embroidered  aprons  or  is  h<*  contented  with 
a  ruflled  cap  and  a  large  white  apron  with 
shoulder- pieces?”  and  some  one  swears  he 
will  send  him  a  Roumanian  peasant's  dress 
to  wear  at  the  christening.  Meantime  both 
men  and  women  declare  the  De  Brett  re¬ 
tirement  the  joke  of  the  season 
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LITTLE  is  thought  ami  lest  is  known 
by  the  average  magazine  or  news- 
pa|>cr  reader  concerning  the  lives,  sur¬ 
roundings  and  environment  of  those  who 
produce  the  originating  motor  power,  the 
power  which  moves  the  wheels  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  and  contributes  so 
much  to  the  civilization  of  the  present  day. 

I  refer  to  the  four  hundred  thousand  men 
and  boys  who  delve  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  removed  from  the  sight  of  their 
fellow -beings;  obscured  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun ;  with  hundreds,  oftentimes  thou¬ 
sands,  of  feet  of  rock  between  them  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  them;  in  a  place  which 
teems  with  dampness  and  danger;  where 
not  a  day  goes  by  without  recording  the 
death,  by  falls  of  rock,  coal  or  slate,  of 
more  than  one  unfortunate  miner;  and 
where,  at  frequent  intervals,  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gases  which  are  permitted  to 
accumulate  in  the  mines.  there  are  acci¬ 
dents  by  which  the  nation  is  appalled, 
humble  homes  are  made  desolate,  wives 
made  widows  and  children  orphaned. 
These  are  the  men  that  dig  the  dusky 
diamonds  whose  reddening  glow  cheers 
the  hearthstone  of  the  poor  and  rich  alike, 
the  product  of  whose  lalior  is  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  society 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 

If  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
lives  of  this  heroic  class  of  sturdy  workmen 
were  understood  by  the  justice- loving 


American  )>eoplc,thcy  would  not  Iks  surprised 
at  the  numerous  strikes  and  suspensions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  interfered 
with  commerce  and  industry,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  have  threatened  a  com¬ 
plete  paralyzation  of  the  nation's  activities. 

It  is  impossible  to  )>ortray  in  intelligible 
terms  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
coal-miners  work  and  live,  because  none 
but  those  who  work  in  the  mines  can  fully 
comprehend  or  realize  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  there,  as  only  those  who 
work  in  them  ever  have  opportunity  for 
observation ;  and  only  those  whose  interests 
bring  them  into  daily  contact  with  mine 
workers  or  who  are  close;  students  of  statis¬ 
tical  reports  on  coal -production  are  familiar 
with  the  startling  truth  that  for  every  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  tons  of  coal 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  mine  one  em¬ 
ployee's  life  is  sacrificed,  and  five  times 
that  number  are  maimed  and  injured;  in 
other  words,  of  every  four  hundred  and 
fifty  nii-ii  employed  in  the  mines,  one  is 
killed  and  five  are  injured  each  year.  This 
makes  a  total  of  nine  hundred  |M*rsons  who 
yield  up  their  lives  each  year,  and  of  forty- 
five  hundred  who  suffer  serious  injury.  In 

no  other  industry  in  the  I'nited  States  are 

• 

there  so  many  fatalities  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  employees.  But,  sad 
an«l  distressing  as  these  facts  may  be,  they 
are  not  the  greatest  source  of  discontent 
or  complaint  of  this  army  of  workers,  for 
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whom  life  holds  few  charms  and  offers  few 
opportunities. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  mining  indus¬ 
try.  and  one  which  more  than  all  others 
affects  the  interests  of  those  employed  in 
the  production  of  coal,  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  one  hundred  ami  fifty  thousand 
more  men  are  employed  in  the  mines  than 
are  required  to  produce  nil  the  coal  which 
it  is  possible  for  our  nation  to  consume; 
that  is  to  say  that,  while  the  consumption 
of  coal  at  home  and  the  export  trade 
abroad  amount,  in  the  most  pros|»erous 
year,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
tons,  this  enormous  production  gave  only 
two  hundred  days’  employment  to  the  men 


would  fully  relieve  the  mining  industry  of 
this  apparent  surplus  of  labor,  for  the 
reason  that  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  coal 
is  consumed  in  the  winter  months  than  at 
other  periods  of  the  year,  and  as  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  cannot  Ik.*  kept  in  stock  without 
deteriorating  in  value  and  quality,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  more  coal  must  be  produced  in 
the  winter  season  than  in  the  summer;  and 
consequently  during  these  months  all  the 
workers  arc  steadily  employed.  That  this 
overplus  of  labor  has  disastrously  affected 
the  earnings  of  mine  workers  goes  without 
saying;  in  fact,  for  many  years  prior  to 
1897  the  tendency  of  wages  was  downward. 
The  almost  entire  absence  of  combination 
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and  boys  at  work  in  the  mines.  If  the 
mines  were  worked  three  hundred  days  per 
year,  they  would  produce  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  million  tons  of  coal 
more  than  is  consumed  at  home  or  sold 
abroad.  As  a  consequence  of  this  abnor¬ 
mal  condition,  a  miner  is  enabled  to  earn 
only  about  two-thirds  as  much  wages  as  he 
would  were  he  steadily  employed ;  and  as 
mining  communities  arc.  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  isolated  from  the  centers  of  industry 
in  other  lines,  opportunity  is  not  afforded 
the  mine  worker  to  employ  profitably  the 
one  hundred  days  of  enforced  idleness  due 
to  the  non-operation  of  the  mine.  Nor 
can  any  practical  plan  be  adopted  which 


or  organization  among  the  workers  made 
it  possible  for  employers  to  depress  the 
earnings  of  their  employees  almost  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  each  year  until,  in  the  summer  of 
1897.  the  conditions  of  employment  became 
so  unbearable  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  and 
resentment  so  general  that  the  bituminous, 
or  soft,  coal  miners  of  the  United  States, 
having  exhausted  every  peaceful  measure 
at  their  command  to  secure  redress  for  their 
wrongs,  determined  upon  a  suspension  of 
operations  in  all  of  the  states  in  which  soft 
coal  was  mined.  The  date  upon  which 
the  strike  was  to  take  effect  was  not  even 
known  to  the  miners  themselves,  they  hav¬ 
ing  instructed  the  officers  of  the  theu  weak 
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and  struggling  organization  (at  a  conven- 
tion  held  in  the  spring  of  that  year)  to 
order  a  cessation  of  work  at  whatever  time 
l he  officers  lielieved  to  be  most  opportune, 
and  the  possibilities  of  success  most  prom* 
ising. 

July  4,  1897,  will  be  a  day  long  rcmem- 
bered  by  the  soft  coal  miners  of  our 
country.  A  few  days  prior  to  that  date, 
from  the  office  of  the  national  union  of  the 
miners,  a  proclamation  was  issued  calling 
upon  all  men  employed  in  or  about  the 
mines  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Ohio,  West  Virginia.  Kentucky  und  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  cease  woik 
and  remain  in  idleness  on  and  after  Inde- 
pendence  Day;  and  while  the  miners’  or¬ 
ganization  at  that  time  numbered  less  than 
eleven  thousand  memlicrs,  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men  employed  in  the 
states  named  ubove  threw  down  their 
tools,  and  the  first  great  successful  sttuggle 
for  higher  wages  began.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinued  until  September  10th,  at  which  time 
a  conference  la-tween  the  representatives 
of  the  I'niled  Mine  Workers  of  America 
und  the  owners  of  coal  pro|*erties  was  held 
which  resulted  in  a  |*artial  settlement  ad¬ 
vancing  the  earnings  of  the  mine  workersan 
average  of  twelve  perccut.  The  following 
January,  the  miners  and  mine-owners  of  the 
central  competitive  coal  field,  which  em¬ 
braces  Illinois,  Imlinnn.  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  met  in  delegate  convention 
in  the  city  of  Chicugo  and  agreed  that 
thereafter  ull  disputes  as  to  wages  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  should  l>c  adjusted 
by  joint  conference  ami  conciliation  rather 
than  by  resorting  to  the  arbitrament  of  in¬ 
dustrial  war.  The  result  was  that  an 
agreement  was  reached  increasing  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  mine  workers  eighteen  per  cent, 
and  reducing  the  hours  of  lal>or  from  teu 
to  eight  in  the  states  just  mentioned. 

The  Chicago  conference  of  1898  was 
followed  by  convections  in  Pittsburg  in 
1899.  Indianapolis  in  1900  and  Columbus 
in  1901.  At  the  first  two,  further  ad¬ 
vances  in  wages  and  improved  conditions 
of  employment  were  secured  for  the  mine 
workers;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the 
cordial  relations  which  now  exist  be¬ 
tween  these  two  forces,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  so  antagonistic.  Both  operators  and 
miners  concede  that  the  adoption  of  this 


humane  and  business-like  method  of  ad¬ 
justing  all  differences  affecting  conditions 
of  employment  is  preferable  to  the  old 
method  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  with  the 
consequent  blt.er  suffering  and  loss  of 
profits. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  miners  and  o|R-rators  were  work¬ 
ing  out  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
the  unthracile,  or  haid.  coal  miners  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  in  number,  were  suffering  und 
chafing  under  the  most  humiliating  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  conceivable.  Wages 
were  so  low  and  employment  was  so  irreg¬ 
ular  that  parents  were  compelled  to  take 
their  boys  from  school,  sometimes  when 
they  were  less  than  ten  years  of  age.  and 
put  them  to  work  in  the  breakers  and  the 
mines;  and  this,  too.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsyivuniu 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  at  the 
mines  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
twelve.  For  many  years  efforts  had  been 
made  to  organize  the  mine  workers  of  the 
anlhiucite  field,  but  owing  to  the  struggle 
to  e>lublish  equitable  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  bituminous  region,  the  mineis’ 
union  was  unublc  to  concentrate  a  sufficient 
force  in  the  anthracite  district  to  bring 
about  this  result.  During  the  years  1899 
and  1900  further  efforts  were  made  in  this 
direction,  but  the  application  of  the  black¬ 
list,  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  mine 
workers  (which  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  move  to  other  fields  should  they  be  dis¬ 
charged),  rendered  the  work  discouragingly 
slow. 

About  this  time  it  iK-camc  obvious  to  the 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
augurate  an  aggressive  movement  in  order 
to  arouse  from  their  lethargy  the  thoroughly 
subdued  workers  in  the  authracite  coal¬ 
fields.  With  this  object  in  view  a  large 
force  of  organizers  was  assigned  to  work 
among  the  anthracite  miners;*  and  by  con¬ 
stantly  mingling  with  them  and  addressing 
meetings,  sought  to  revive  their  hopcB  and 
rekindle  in  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  which  we  feared  would  be  put  to  the 
severest  test  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1900.  While  this  agitation  among  the 
workers  was  in  progress,  efforts  were  also 
being  put  forth,  through  the  United  Miue 
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Workers,  to  bring  about  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  t lie  miners  and  the  com¬ 
panies  which  operated  the  railroads  and  the 
coal-mines  of  that  field.  But,  to  our  dis¬ 
may,  the  operators,  feeling  sanguine  that 
their  employees  would  not  engage  in  a 
strike  should  one  Ik*  attempted,  received 
our  overtures  with  ridicule  and  disdain. 
Having  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  the 
field  or  engage  in  a  strike  which,  if  partici¬ 
pated  in  bv  all  of  the  producers  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  would  seriously  affect  the  in¬ 
dustry  ami  commerce  of  the  Kastern  and 

w 

New  Knglund  States — provided  it  should 


land — people  differing  widely  in  religious 
customs  ami  observances,  with  racial  char¬ 
acteristics  and  Old  World  feuds  dividing 
them — shaking  so  many  languages  and 
dialects  that  one  half  scarcely  knew  what 
the  other  half  said;  yet  one  hundred  ami 
twelve  thousand  men  and  boys  responded 
on  the  first  day  to  the  call  for  the  strike; 
and  this  number  increased  day  by  day 
until,  when  the  call  for  resumption  of  work 
was  issued,  one  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  were  idle.  These  men,  heretofore, 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  strike  in 
unison;  one  section  always  working  while 
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be  prolonged  for  a  |M‘riod  of  time  sufficient 
to  consume  the  several  million  tons  of  coal 
then  held  in  reserve  by  the  anthracite 
operators — we  decided  upon  the  latter 
course;  and  on  September  17th,  the  very 
eve  of  a  presidential  election,  the  most 
memorable  struggle  between  capital  ami 
labor  in  the  industrial  history  of  our  nation 
began. 

With  an  organization  of  only  eight 
thousand  members  in  that  field  who  were 
obligated  to  cease  work  u|m>u  the  order  of 
the  miners'  union  ;  with  a  |>eoplc  the 
counterpart  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  nnv  other  section  of  this  broad 


the  other  fought,  thus  making  victory 
improbable  In-cause  tho-c  remaining  at  work 
produced  enough  coal  to  supply  the  market 
and  their  idle  brothers  were  ultimately 
starved  into  submission.  But  in  this  strike 
they  seemed  to  Ik*  imbued  with  the  single 
idea  that  in  the  struggle  they  must  stand 
or  fall  together,  ami  their  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  the  organization  ami  the  prin¬ 
ciples  it  espoused  were  almost  without  a 
parallel. 

No  other  industrial  conflict  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude  has  been  characterized  by  such 
altscnce  of  rioting:  it  lH*ing  a  fact  attested 
by  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  that 
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fewer  arrests  for  lawlessness  were  made 
during  the  weeks  from  September  17th  to 
October  29th,  the  day  on  which  work  was 
resumed,  than  for  many  months  previous. 

The  successful  prosecution  and  happy  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  strike — the  first  ever  won 
by  the  anthracite  mine  workers — secured 
for  them  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  in 
wages;  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder 
and  other  supplies;  the  semi-monthly  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  in  cash,  and  tacit  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  right  to  organize.  Since  the 
resumption  of  work,  many  further  conces¬ 
sions  have  been  obtained  and  the  conditions 
of  employment  materially  improved  through 


more  than  an  animate  machine.  Prior  to 
1874  the  miners  were  paid,  by  many  of 
the  companies,  with  scrip,  which  was  ex¬ 
changeable  for  provisions  at  the  company 
store.  The  use  of  strip  was  discontinued 
in  1874.  but  many  of  the  companies  still 
retained  a  system  whereby  payment  was 
made  in  cash  should  the  miner  be  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  have  anything  coming  to  him 
after  the  house-rent,  the  bills  for  coal,  for 
the  grocer,  the  butcher  and  the  doctor, 
had  been  deducted.  The  company  paid 
the  doctor  an  annual  salary,  and  added  the 
surplus  collected  from  the  miners  to  its 
profits.  The  general  store  was  owned  and 


the  instrumentality  of  their  organization, 
which  now  embraces  within  its  fold  prac¬ 
tically  every  man  and  boy  employed  in  the 
mining  industry  in  the  anthracite  region. 
Ami — what  is.  possibly,  of  greater  con¬ 
cern  and  interest  to  the  general  public — 
hope  and  promise  are  held  out  that  the 
same  system  which  prevails  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  fields,  through  which  differences  are 
adjusted  without  resorting  to  strikes,  will 
also  l»e  adopted  by  the  ojK-rators  and 
miners  in  the  anthracite  district. 

I'ntil  a  comparatively  recent  date  a  care¬ 
ful  system  of  espionage  on  the  part  of  the 
company  had  made  the  mine  worker  little 


operated  by  the  company,  although  usually 
under  another  name  than  that  by  which  the 
mining  enterprise  was  known.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  miners  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  dismissal  from  employment 
and  dealing  at  the  company  store,  where 
prices  were  usually  higher  than  at  other 
establishments.  By  these  means  the  men 
were  rendered  absolutely  dc|>cndent  upon 
the  companies,  often  not  receiving  pay  in 
cash  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and 
l>eing  deprived  of  all  lil>crty  of  action  in 
regard  to  their  |>crsonal  affairs.  I  luring 
the  progress  of  the  anthracite  strike  I  was 
personally  informed  bv  a  number  of  miners 
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that  they  had  not  received  one  cent  of 
their  earning  in  cash  for  over  eleven  years. 
But,  thanks  to  the  work  and  the  spirit  of 
organization  among  the  workers,  many 
changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  in 
this  respect  during  the  past  few  years; 
and,  although  these  abuses  still  exist, 
are  much  less  common  than  formerly. 

A  trip  through  a  mining  town  is  very 
interesting,  particularly  in  the  anthrncite 
field.  First,  most  conspicuous  and 
most  important  is  the  breaker,  or  tip¬ 
ple;  next  one  notices  the  long  rows  of 
two-  or  three-roomed  houses  owned 
by  the  company  or  by  some  enterpris¬ 
ing  capitalist  who  finds  the  alluring 
disparity  between  outlay  ami  income 
an  incentive  for  investment  in  property 
of  this  character.  These  houses  are 
often  unpainted,  and  blackened  by 
coal-dust  and  mins;  but  clean  and  shining 
within,  the  miners'  wives  being,  as  a  rule, 
neat  ami  tidy  housekeepers.  The  only 
method  of  distinguishing  one  house  from 
another  is  by  the  number  placed  above  the 
door  of  each.  In  many  of  the  towns  these 
rows  contain  from  ten  to  twelve  houses  and 
arc  built  fiush  with  the  sidewalk,  having  a 
tiny  back  yard  where  then-  is.  oftentimes. 


a  vegetable  garden.  Usually,  in  the  larger 
towns,  particular  localities  contain  rows  of 
six  or  seven  double  houses  set  slightly  back 
from  the  walk,  with  a  small  front,  side  and 
back  yard  for  each  house ;  and  evidences 
of  thrift  are  often  noticed  in  the  vines 
t mined  above  the  door  or  over  the  porch 
which  has  l»ecn  built  by  the  miner  on  idle 
days.  FlowcT-lieds  in  front  ami  side  yards. 
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there.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
people  of  the  anthracite  field,  where  there 
an-  many  who  might  well  serve  ns  models 
for  Millet's  famous  French  |M-asnnts;  and 
more  than  one  the  ho|>closs  dejection  of 
whose  countenance  and  bearing  brings  to 
mind  Markham's  touching  poem.  "The 
Man  With  the  Hoe." 

Of  course,  it  U  said  by  many  that  the 
mine  workers  are  a  shiftless,  intemperate, 
illiterate  lot,  who  are  without  ambition, 
who  have  no  high  ami  noble  aspirations: 
but  the  manv  who  sav  so  do  not  know 

V  • 

those  |M-ople  as  I  do;  they  do  not  pause  to 
consider  that  practically  all  of  these  men 
and  women  have  begun  a  life  of  drudgery 
at  a  very  early  age — at  an  age.  in  fact, 
when  the  children  of  the  average  American 

citizen  an-  considered  scarcely  more  than 

• 

babies;  that  they  have  worked  alone,  away 
fn»m  the  civilizing  influence  of  contact 
with  their  fellow -beings,  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  and  for  such  weary  hours  that  neither 
thought  nor  time  remained  for  recreation 
or  for  study.  I  know  them  to  be  as  a 
class  honorable  and  upright  in  the  payment 
of  their  debts:  I  know  that  lack  of  honesty 
in  matters  of  this  kind  means  ostracism  by 
their  neighlior*;  I  know  that  during 
strikes  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  one 
family  to  divide  the  last  bit  of  bread  in 
the  house  with  a  neighbor  whose  supply 
of  provisions  has  become  exhausted;  and 
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and  a  garden  in  the  back,  make  some  of 
these  places  ipiite  attractive.  Again,  rows 
of  double  houses  are  set  down  in  bleak  and 
barren  spots  where  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  verdure  which  clothes  the  side 
of  the  mountain  near  by.  These  houses  are 
usually  built  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  under  them  a  shelter  is 
allorded  the  chicken,  the  dog  or  the  goal. 
Many  of  the  non- English  S|H-aking  miners 
in  the  anthracite  region  keep  goats.  In 
the  bituminous  regions  the  miners  who 
are  able  to  afford  it  usually  keep  a  row, 
but  the  nature  of  the  country  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  districts,  where  the  ground  is  ren¬ 
dered  uneven  by  numerous  cave-in**,  makes 
it  extremely  perilous  for  cows  to  run  at 
large;  the  nimble  goat,  however,  is  In-Iter 
able  to  avoid  these  dangerous  places,  and 
this.  1  presume,  accounts  for  so  many 
families  owning  goats. 

The  interior  of  the  house  of  the  mine 
worker,  while  littrren'of  decoration,  is  usu¬ 
ally  scrupulously  dean:  and  the  few  cheap 
kniekknacks  which  serve  as  bric-a-brac 
evidence  the  desire  of  the  wife  to  make 
home  as  attractive  as  possible  upon  the 
small  sum  at  her  command.  The  casual 
visitor  is  struck  not  only  by  the  poor  and 
unlovely  aspect  of  the  typical  mining  towns 
themselves,  tin?  pitiful  endeavor  to  make 
the  homes  cheerful  and  comfortable,  but 
also  by  the  stoicism  written  indelibly  upon 
the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  one  finds 
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and  he  is  attacked  by  some  of  the  many 
diseases  incident  to  work  in  the  mines,  he 
makes  way  for  those  younger  and  more 
vigorous  following  him  up  the  ladder  whose 
summit  he  has  reached,  lie  then  starts 
on  the  descent,  going  back  to  become  a 
miner's  helper,  then  a  mine  laborer,  now 
a  door-boy;  and  when  old  and  decrepit, 
he  finally  returns  to  the  breaker  where  ho. 
started  as  a  child,  earning  the  same  wages 
as  are  received  bv  the  little  urchins  who 
work  at  his  side. 

Thus,  in  these  few  words,  is  told  the 
simple  story  of  an  anthracite  miner's  life 
in  its  entire  course  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

There  is  no  incentive  for  ambition  in 
the  average  miner’s  life,  lie  cannot  rise 
to  places  of  eminence  and  wealth ;  only  one 
in  five  hundred  can  even  be  given  place  as 
a  foreman  or  superintendent,  and  these  arc 
positions  which  few  miners  care  to  hold. 
The  work  at  the  mines  is  wholly  in  charge 
of  managers  or  superintendents  the  chief 
cause  for  whose  retention  and  promotion  is 
their  ability  to  produce  coal  cheaply;  aud 


I  know  that  the  standard  of  morality 
among  them  will  challenge  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  class  of  |»eople  in 
our  land.  In  my  own  e.\|>erience  I  have 
many  times  witnessed  acts  of  such  heroism 
aud  self-sacrifice  among  them  us  to  make 
the  valorous  deeds  of  our  soldiers  at  home 
and  abroad  pale  into  insignificance  by  com¬ 
parison;  there  are  innumerable  instances 
that  can  be  cited  in  which  mine  workers, 
in  the  cave- ins  which  every  now  and  then 
befall,  have  knowingly  and  willingly  sur¬ 
rendered  their  lives  in  an  effort  to  rescue 
their  entombed  fellow- workmen. 

No  words  can  more  fittingly  portray  the 
sad  story  of  the  anthracite  miner's  life 
than  an  illustration  accompanying  this 
article.  In  the  cut  are  seen  several  small 
breaker- boys,  of  tender  years  and  frail 
physique,  starting  upon  their  careers  as 
mine  workers;  and  an  old  man  who.  with 
bent  form  and  tottering  steps,  is  ending 
his  life  in  the  very  place  anil  at  the  same 
employment  in  which  he  started  when  a 
lad.  First,  the  boy  of  eight  or  ten  is  sent 
to  the  breaker  to  pick  the  slate  and  other 
ini|uirities  from  the  coal  which  has  Inren 
brought  up  from  the  mine;  from  then* 
he  is  promoted  and  becomes  a  door-boy. 
working  in  the  mine;  as  he  grows  older 
and  stronger  he  is  advanced  to  the  position 
and  given  the  pay  of  a  laborer;  there  lie 
gains  the  experience  which  secures  him  a 
place  as  a  miner's  helper;  aud  as  he  ac¬ 
quires  skill  and  strength  he  becomes,  when 
in  the  height  of  his  manhood  and  vigor, 
a  full-fledged  miner.  If  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  falls  of  rock  and  coal, 
lie  may  retain  this  position  as  a  miner  for 
a  number  of  years;  but  as  age  creeps  on 
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this  hits  l>een  usually  accomplished  by  de¬ 
pressing  the  earnings  of  their  employees,  or 
insisting  upon  the  performance  of  more 
w.»rk  than  men  are  physically  able  to  do. 

I  sim  of  the  opinion  that  the  men  who  own 
the  mines,  those  who  hold  the  stock  in  the 
large  eom panics  and  profit  by  this  cheap¬ 
ness  of  production,  do  not  know  the  means 
employed  to  secure  it.  They  do  not  know 
the  dangers  which  make  a  miner's  life  a 
daily  sacrifice;  they  do  not  realize,  as 
they  bask  in  the  comfortable  glow  of  a 
coal  lire,  that 
oftentimes  the 
health  of  the  man 
whose  labor  made 
their  comfort 
possible  is  cold 
and  cheerless  Ik*- 
cause  he  cannot 
ulTord  to  buy 
enough  of  the 
coal  which  lie  has 
mined  to  keep 
his  wife  and 
babies  warm. 

As  a  people  we 
me  forgetful  of 
the  fact  that 
every  con¬ 
venience  we 
enjoy,  every 
device  that 
enhances  our 
III  a  I  e  r  i  ft  1 
comfort  and 

ease,  is  pur¬ 
chased  at  the 
cost  of  infi¬ 
ll  it  •-  pains, 
and  often  of 
actual  sutler- 

ing.  toothers.  We  do  not  remember,  when, 
bv  touching  a  button,  the  house  or  office  is 
lighted  or  machinery  is  set  in  motion,  that 
men  have  dug  in  darkness  to  furnish  the 
power  for  the  o|>eration.  We  are  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact,  when  the  limited  ex- 
pri  "  "r  the  ocean  greyhound  speeds  us 
from  ocean  to  ocean  or  from  land  to  land, 
that  those  whose  lal>or  supplies  the  energy 
by  which  we  are  able  to  seek  health  or 
"calth  or  happiness  in  other  climes,  trudge 
from  home  to  mine  and  from  mine  to  home, 
year  in  and  year  out.  too  |>oor  to  avail 


themselves  of  the  facilities  their  toil  has 
supplied ;  that  they  work  belowground, 
scarcely  seeing  even  the  daylight  beauties 
of  the  home  neighborhood,  with  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  grasp  the  means  of  culture 
and  refinement  brought  to  our  very  doors 
from  the  Old  ami  New  World  through 
their  patient  efforts. 

If  the  great,  sympathetic  American 
public  could  see  for  itself,  could  know  as  1 
know  the  sorrows  and  the  hear  inches  of 
those  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  our 
country.  I  am 

sure  that  thev 
• 

would  give  their 
unqualified  sup¬ 
port  to  every 
effort  which  is 
being  made  by 
the  organizations 
of  la  b  or  to 
ameliorate  the 
conditions  under 
which  these  men 
work,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  for  them 
wages  commens¬ 
urate  with  their 
hazardous  em¬ 
ployment;  thus 
enabling  them  to 
tukc  the  little 
boys  from 
the  breakers 
and  mines 
and  place 
them,  for  a 
few  years  at 
least,  in  our 
schools, 
where  they 

properly  lielong.  ami  where  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  their  birthright  of  education  and 
enjoy  the  sunlight  so  needful  to  their 
physical  development.  To  make  this  great 
movement  a  success  we  nro  bending  our 
every  effort,  and  we  look  with  confidence 
to  the  American  people  for  sympathy  ami 
sup|K>rt.  for  we  are  firm  in  the  belief  that 
any  action  which  raises  the  standard  of 
our  citizenship  confers  upon  our  country 
a  measureless  blessing,  the  benefits  of  which 
will  Ik-  increasingly  apparent  us  the  years 
go  by. 
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THE  most  genuine  things  that  have  lieen  they  sketched  so  roughly  in  burnt  cot* 
done  upon  the  stage  in  the  guise  of  that  their  portrayals  were  as  unreal  as  most 
negro  portraiture  are  as  far  apart  as  1830  of  the  theatrical  “properties"  which  went 
and  1895.  The  attempt  began  with  the  along  with  them.  It  has  lieen  many  years, 
breakdowns  of  Thomas  I).  Rice  and  George  indeed,  since  performers  of  the  highest 
Washington  Dixon  and  ends  with  the  rag-  repute  in  negro  minstrelsy  have  attempted 
time  of  May  Irwin  and  Fay  Templeton;  to  imitate  even  the  dialect  that  still  re- 
ns  an  example  of  fidelity  to  nature  the  mains  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 


“.lump  Jim 
Crow"  of  six 
ty-tlve  years 
ago  is  to  be 
c  o  m  p  a  r  e  d 
only  to  the 
modern  *  *  I !' 
You  Ain’t  Got 
No  Money  You 
Needn't  Conic 
’Round." 
the  main  the 
i nt  erven ing 
y  ears 
been  filled 
w  i  t  h 
forms  of  mini 
icry  of  the 
American  ne¬ 
gro  that 
be  described 
in  no  other 
way  than  as 
broad  carica 
turc  of  the 
subject.  You 
would  look  in 
vain  in  real 
life  for  the 
counterpart  of 
tin*  traditional 


MtN^TKt.l.  rovTKK. 


I  he  ran*  ihrv 
0 

represented. 
As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Dan  Bry¬ 
ant — and  who 
ever  wore  the 
sable  mask 
with  greater 
honor  ? — was 
never  so  happy 
when  sing¬ 
ing  “Shamus 
O'Brien"  in 
face 
and  an  Irish 
brogue!  In 
costuming  the 
dilTerent  crea- 
w  i  t  h 
their 
f  a  m  e  w  a  s 
identified  all 
these  celebri¬ 
ties  went  to 
the  farthest 
e  x  t  r  e  m  e  s, 
gross  exagger¬ 
ation  being 
t lie  invatinble 

rule.  Wit  h 
'  o  m  e  t  li  i  n  g 
akin  to  turn- 


darkey  of  the  ‘»L'* 

stage,  as  depicted  so  delightfully  bv  a  nimby,  negro  delineation  bv  the  most 
long  line  of  negro  minstrels,  among  whom  famous  performers  has  been  distinguished 
performers  like  Dan  Bryant.  Eph  Horn,  by  big  feet  and  diminutive  hats,  trade* 
Billv  Birch,  Charley  Backus.  Cool  White,  marks  that  seemed  destined  to  resist  inno- 
Nelse  Seymour.  Cal  Wagner.  Dan  Emmett,  vat  ion  for  nil  time.  Only  with  the  advent 
Dave  Reed.  Sam  Deverc.  Harry  S!an-  of  rag-time,  four  or  five  years  ago.  did  this 
wood.  Hughey  Dougherty.  Billy  Emerson,  style  of  dress  start  on  its  way  to  the  ragman. 
Lew  Benedict.  Milt  Barlow.  George  Thatcher  So  it  happens  that  the  stage  copy  of  the 
and  George  Wilson  take  rank  as  premiers,  genuine  negro  is  to-day  nearer  the  orig- 
Amusing  they  were,  beyond  question,  but  inal  in  essential  characteristics  than  any- 
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penkoilt  lmnosi*of  I  In*  negro 
of  slavery  days.  has  taken 
tin?  kinks  out  of  his  wiry 
locks,  ami  has  holystoned 
hi*  complexion,  but  the 
shuttle  of  the  tjfrhcel  still 
remains,  its  ilo  his  intrr.ii n**<l 
love  of  song  ami  dance,  his 
hcedlcssuexs  of  life  ill  gi-n 

erul  ami  his  lot . .  show  in 

particular.  In  these  traits, 
aceeiit initial  for  theatrical 
purposes,  lie  isln'iiig  til  wlc 
visible  to  «lav. 

It  is  to  he. saiii,  therefore, 
that  the  nio.lern  |M-rformcr 

has  ceasei I  to  seek  the  ex¬ 
treme  ami  fantastic  at  the 


his  material, 
wasdom-at  tie 
or  what  may  h 
Thomas  l>.  Hie. 
so  lone  ii  pern 
stag.?  negro 
the  drama  I 
hack  as  tie 
"Othello”— 
■listinci  ion  . 
war* I  as  a 


nti'l  i*  ii 

si  tiiri  't*s 

»I\V 

o'  *  » •  1  ■  •  ~ 

his  is  wl 

lilt 

1  ... 

••Mil  ||1  ||*Fm 

1 1 *rf vii*  K 

f  1 

•  Ji 

1  t  'll 

“(Si 

ick  -tt  d  fa* 

thing  that  has 
gone  la-fore, 
for  we  have 
him  in  the 
modern  form 
as  New  York 
knows  him  on 
Thompson 
Street,  ami  as 
he  disports 
himself  in  the 
colored  colo¬ 
nies  of  other 
cities.  Mis¬ 
cegenation, 
or  something 
worse,  has 


and  made  him  his  own.  By  the  closest 
mimicry  he  put  ‘•Jim  Crow"  on  the  stage, 
dressed  in  tatters  as  he  dressed,  shaking 
his  palsied  legs  as  he  did  and  singing  his 
very  words: 

*  Wheel  about,  turn  about. 

Do  ji*-  so. 

Ah’  tbery  time  I  wheel  about 
I  jump  Jim  Crow." 

Bice  seems  to  have  originated  the  only 
real  negro  of  his  day.  The  cotton  Helds 
of  Georgia,  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louis¬ 
iana.  the  wide  acres  sown  with  tobacco  in 
Virginia,  ns  well  ns  the  levees  of  New 
Orleans,  of  Natchez  and  of  Memphis,  swarm¬ 
ing  with  black  people,  scent  to  have  been 
fallow  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  netors 
of  fifty,  sixty  and  seventy 
years  ago.  "Jim  Crow" 
ran  his  course,  and  in 
quick  sequence  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  "Dandy 
Jims,"  the  4 ‘Spruce 
Pinks,"  the  “Bone 
Squashes,"  all  fanciful  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  negro,  in 
so  far  as  thev  avoided  use 


l>  *  x  »M  >*'  i 


In-ginning,  by 


•<*d  type  of  the 
•s  had  figured  in 

before  Hi  -*s  time — .1*  far 
i  itc  of  a  lir*  production  of 
'•it  to  'i  •-••'•in*  to  belong  the 
I  t'  in.  hr>iughl  the  negro  for- 
uthful  pi*  tun*.  Rice,  and 
burnt  cork,  had 
d  breakdowns. 
••  :•  y  wear,  regard¬ 
's  of  the  droll 
i  d  to  represent.  Bice 
•  f  : i  ?  gger.  doing  odd 
>  '•  d-1  in  Louisville. 


preu . 

1  .lulu* 

X'l  Its  ill 

:itii| 

descri| 
the  ac 

tt Ji st|  i.f  n 

hand.  Kxcept 
that  the  curs 
now  set  apart 
by  law  for  the 
occupancy  of 
colored  folks 
i  n  certain 
Southern  States 
usually  go  by 
the  name  of 
"Jim  Crows." 
this  designa¬ 
tion  is  only 
a  memory. 
Even  the  fact 
that  Joseph 
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Jefferson,  the  grand  old  man  of  to-day's* 
stage,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  pocket 
edition  of  Hire's  "Jim  Crow,"  and  with 
Rice,  when  the  former  was  a  toddler  of 
three  years,  has  rtof  made  the  title  more 
familiar. 

After  "Jim  Crow,"  the  stage  seems  to 
have  returned  to  a  Oegro  representation 
that  scorned  the  truthful  picture,  droll  as 
the  truthful  picture  ought  to  have  l>een. 
But  the  fact  is,  we  have  had  a  traditional, 
not  a  real,  negro  on  the  stage.  First  of 
idl,  he  has  not  dressed  the  part.  After 
smutting  their  faces,  the  |»erformers  most 
famous  in  this  line  have  done  little  else  to 
keep  up  the  illusion.  May  Irwin  in  rouge 
and  rice-powder  gives  a  better  imitation, 
inasmuch  as  aside  from  the  black  face  she 
is  the  beau  ideal  of  somebody's  "baby, " 
or  somebody  who  loves  his  "baby.” 
Looking  for  the  genesis  of  the  art,  we  find 
that  for  whole  epochs  the  “long-tailed 
blue”  was  the  prevailing  fashion.  This 
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garment  got  its  name  from  a  song  that  had 
its  reign  in  Aside  from  the  peren¬ 

nial  use  of  tremendous  soles  and  miniature 
lints  the  rule  has  ever  Ik*cu  to  deck  out 
the  negro  in  pantaloons  of  red -and -white 
cheeks  of  titanic  si/.e  and  eonts  of  out* 
land  is  h  pattern.  Variations  of  these  gen¬ 
eral  forms  have  come  down  to  us  like  heir¬ 
looms.  There  came  a  period  along  in  the 
\">0's  when  there  was  a  break  in  these  vain 
devices,  the  outcome  of  which  was  tin? 
introduction  of  a  plantation  darkey  who 
wore  "pants" — the  costumers  who  made 
the  garments  cut  the  word  us  well  as 
the  gunnybag — held  tip  by  one  suspen¬ 
der  in  a  very  precarious  manner.  This 
type  of  negro  came  as  close  to  nature 
as  tin*  profession  ever  got.  He  was 
the  shiftless,  good-for-nothing  nigger, 
whose  companion-piece  many  yenrs  later 
wasTopsy  in  44 1'ncle  Tom's  Cabin. "  With 
the  advent  of  the  darkey  whose  badge  was 
the  one  suspender  came  a  style  of  dancing 
that  most  resembled  the  dancing  of  the  real 
negro.  It  was  called  the  “Essence  of  (He 
Virginity,  **  and  may  l»e  said  to  have  reached 
its  highest  perfection  many  years  later  in 
the  performances  of  I)an  Bryant.  The  jig 
and  reel  in  one  form  or  another  appear  to 
have  antedated  the  “essence"  so-called,  the 
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widest  depnr 
lure  from  these 
dances  having 
l>een  in  I  he  ef- 
foris  of 
t  hose  w  h  o 
'  ‘  j  ii  in  peil 
JiraCrow.” 
The  rock¬ 
ing  heel, 
which  is  nn 
eh'iiient  of 
pedal  mo- 


pushing  gesture.  The  essence  had  a  long 
lease  of  life,  due,  nodnuht.  toilshaving  been 
made  a  conspicuous  feature  of  negro  min* 
si  relay,  in  the  legulution  form  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  after  it  had  been  established  as 
such  by  Hilly  Whitlock  and  Dan  Emmett  in 
lSl:t.  I'ntil  their  hand  was  organized  and 
made  u  hid  for  popular  favor,  the  stage  negro 
had  ln*en  an  unat Inched  straggler  whose  in¬ 
dividual  cfTorts  had  been  sandwiched  l>o* 
t wren  the  acts  of  dramatic  productions, 
chiefly  ns  interludes  to  a  hill  of  farces,  hut 
occasionally  ns  a  sugar-coat  fora  heavy  dose 
of  Shakes|M-rian  tragedy.  In  their  new  com¬ 
bination  of  talent,  including  Whitlock. 
Dan  Emmett.  Frank  Brower  and  Dick 
I'elham  (whose  ''(linger  Blue*'  is  a  pleasing 
memory I.  new  possibilities  were  quickly 
developed,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  half-circle  in  which, 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  '* first,  part”  of 
every  minstrel  performance  is  given.  The 


rvi  N  HO  IN  ISM  toMI 
IUAN  III  TI’.X  TI.I.UI  A 
UWX  JOKH.*4 

f  it  hi  ni  vxviy  rifgto  <Iaticc\ 

WJIS  t\lht  »*\rttl|»lifit!<l  lij 

Hire  as  ‘•Jim  Crow.”  In 
that  res|M*ct  his  dancing 
was  typical  of  the  negro 
race,  even  if  its  originatot 
did  draw  his  inspiration 
from  a  single  source.  Frank 
Brower  and  Mart  Sexton, 
two  performers  of  note  in 
their  day.  had  Ixith  danced 
■'essences"  as  Dixon  had 
danced  to  the  song  "Old 
7.ip(  oon.  * '  seven  or  eight 
years  earlier.  Old  prints 
of  Dixon  in  this  specialty 
show  him  doing  a  step 
that  must  have  lieen  the 
foundation  of  the  ”es 
sence.  a  dance  that  mode 
work  for  the  hunds  us  well 
as  the  fret,  the  palms  Is-ing 
hebl  at  right  angles  with 
the  wrists,  while  the  arms 
were  extended  in  a  sort  of 
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Christ  vs  (E. 
I*. and  George) 
are.  however, 
credited  with 
the  eventual 
arrangement 
of  the  minstrel 
hill  into  acts 
in  about  the 
order  that  has 
since  p  r  c  - 
vailed. 

Next  i  11 
historical  sue 
cession  cam 
the  walk 
around — am 
as  an  uccom 


came  to  the  fore,  and  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  negro  drifted  farther  away 
from  its  moorings.  The  clog,  danced  in 
shoes  with  wooden  soles,  bore  no  earmarks 
of  Dixie.  The  darkeys  never  did  it.  Half 
the  battle  in  the  clog- dance  was  a  gaudv 
costume,  consisting  of  a  ruined  shirt,  silken 
knee-breeches,  spangled  stockings  and  red 
leather  shoes.  By  and  by  the  dancers 
mounted  high  pedestals,  on  which,  with 
marble  slabs  for  a  footing,  they  cut  grace¬ 
ful  capers.  They  tacked  pennies  loosely 
on  their  heels  to  make  a  little  jingling 
accompaniment  for  the  music,  and  when 
dancing  in  duets,  trios  or  quartettes,  de¬ 
vised  steps  which  involved  taps  upon  each 
others'  heels.  There  was  too  much  poetry 
of  motion  in  this  dancing  to  resemble  in 
paniment  to  it  the  slightest  degree  what  the  negro  did,  or 

could  do.  on  his  feet.  The 
essential  element  of  grotesque- 
ness  was  entirely  absent. 

Female  ini|»eraonation,  of 
which  the  Only  Leon  and  the 
Great  Eugene  were  the  best 
exponents;  the  Imnjo  soloists, 
among  whom  Harry  Stanwood 
and  Sam  Dcverc  ranked 
highest,  and  stump-speak- 


TMK 
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the  older  breakdown,  for 

which  Dan  Emmett  wrote  a 

long  list  of  songs.  “Lucy 

Long”  walk-around.  if  not 

the  first,  was  among  the  first, 

and  there  followed  “Old  Dan 

Tucker.”  “Walk  Along. 

John.”  “Chaw  Boast  Beef.” 

"Early  in  the  MorninV*  “1 

Ain't  Got  Time  to  Tarry.” 

“High  Low  Jack,”  “Looz- 

yatinu  Lowlands*'  and 

others.  The  walk-around 

was  alwavs  made  the  finale  of 
• 

the  first  part,  ami  was  usually 
repeated  at  the  end  of  the 
show  as  a  spectacle  on  which 
to  drop  the  curtain.  It  was  intended  to  be  ing — the  droll 
written  in  march-time,  and  to  its  spirited  philippics  ol 
strains  the  whole  company  would  circum-  Add  Hyman, 
navigate  the  stage,  in  a  dance-step  that  was  Billy  Hie 
little  more  than  a  Jerky  elevation  of  the  legs  and  Hughcv 
below  the  knees,  much  like  the  “buck  and  Dougherty  lie- 
wing''  dances  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
as  long  ago  as  this — the  walk-around  Iwing 
in  highest  estate  with  Bryant's  Minstrels  in 
tin-  sixties — that  the  spatting  of  dance-time 
with  the  outspread  palms  on  the  knees  was  strclsy  from 
invented.  To  this  manual  accompaniment  the  close  of  the 
the  breakdowns  were  often  done.  Cleverly 
executed,  this  tattoo  will  set  the  saltatorial 
nerves  in  motion  as  quickly  as  the  c  atchiest 
music*. 

As  the  minstrel  troupes  multiplied  in 
number,  and  new  acts  were  demanded  to 


ing  of  the  first 

having  an  inn¬ 
ing  in  miii- 


war  on.  But 
the  singing  and 
dancing  never 
lost  its  foot¬ 
hold  as  the  l»est 
offering  of  the 

enliven  the  programs,  the  clog-dancers  profession.  Its 
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progressive  members  were 
Hitting  up  o'  nights  try¬ 
ing  to  hit  on  something 
novel.  All  sorts  of  efforts 
were  made  to  get  out  of 
the  old  ruts,  hut  not  until 
the  specialty  known  an 
the  •'song  and  dance" 
was  developed  did  the 
negro  minstrels  reach  a 
milestone.  I.ikc  the  clog- 
dance,  however,  the  In-st 
that  could  Ih-  said  of  it 
was  that  it  was  graceful 
and  pretty.  It  did  not  go 
to  original  sources.  It 
was  like  a  revival  of  the 
"Dandy  Jim  of  South 
Carolina,"  which  Ramey 
Williams,  after  wan  I  the  Irish  comedian,  did 
in  It  set  the  |*erformers  who  went 

with  the  tide  singing  love-songs,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  were  skilfully  written  and  beau¬ 
tifully  scored.  I'nusual  chances  were  afforded 
men  who  hud  vocal  gifts.  Of  these,  per¬ 
haps  Billy  Emerson  was  the  foremost.  His 
singing  of  a  waltz  like  “Love  Among  the 
Roses"  was  a  grateful  reminder  to  old 
t heater- goers  of  the  good  times  in  min¬ 
strelsy  when  "Old  Folks  at  Home." 
"Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground." 
"  'Way  Down  t'pon  the  S'wanee  River." 
"Oh.  Susanna.  Don't  You  Cry  for  Me."  and 
other  songs  as  tuneful  and  plaintive,  were 
made  to  suggest  the  melody  of  the  wind 
soughing  in  the  canebrake.  It  can  be  said 
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of  the  older  minstrels  that  they  did  not 
often  l>elie  the  name  they  took.  They 
could  sing.  Emerson  and  Hobby  Newcomb, 
too.  were  personifications  of  grace  in  their 
movements,  and  in  the  natty  dress  which 
the  fashion  of  the  specialty  prescribed, 
they  made  pictures  that  are  puinted  on  the 
memory  in  fast  colors.  This  dress  was  a 
jaunty  silk  or  plush  jacket,  with  bobtails 
ami  wide  lapels,  a  flaring  waistcoat  ami 
knee-breeches  of  the  same  material,  all 
in  bright  color;  silk  stockings.  i.rually 
striped  in  red  or  blue,  ami  a  nobby  straw 
hat.  The  idea  was  to  portray  a  very 
genteel  member  of  the  colored  population. 

Contemporary  with  Emerson  and  New¬ 
comb.  as  well  as  a  host  of  seconds  in  com¬ 
mand.  Delchnnly  and 
flcnglcr,  who  sang  and 
danced  double,  did  us 
much  us  anybody  to  popu¬ 
larize  this  style  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  Their’  Lit¬ 
tle  Hunch  of  Roses  by  My 
Side"  was  a  genuine 
treat  of  its  kind.  They 
struck  on  the  little  trick, 
everywhere  copied  in 
later  years,  of  making 
their  entrance  to  low 
music  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  stage,  backing  in 
to  a  dance-step.  After 
a  time  the  exquisitenes* 
of  this  form  of  song  and 

SIMOHH. 


dance  was  rele¬ 
gated  to  the 
rear — though 
not  alisolutelv 
— to  lie  replaced 
by  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it.  intro 
ducing  a  team 
in  which  one 
member  ap¬ 
peared  as  a 
wench.  This 
act  was  usually 
dressed  in  the 
t  ra«l  it  ionally 
grotesque  way 
—  big  shoes. 
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at  thr*ir  head,  carried  everything  Indore 
them  in  Ned  Harrigan's  series  of  stage- pict¬ 
ures  of  New  York  life.  With  aji  ear  thus 
attuned  to  darkey  melody  the  stage  was 
ready  to  listen,  two  or  three  years  later, 
to  a  new  herald  of  the  South — the  “mam- 
m\  ’s"  lull  thy — which  strangely  enough  had 
waited  all  this  time  for  its  deserved  recog¬ 
nition,  some  desultory  attempts  of  the  long 
past  to  introduce  it  having  come  to  naught. 
“Louisiana  Lou"  was  in  this  class  of  song 
0110  of  the 
most  note- 
wort  h  y  . 

Others  as 
plaint  ivclv 
sweet  fol 
lowed,  and 
it  was  not 
long  before 
the  whole 
country  was 
crooning  in 
t  h  c  in  i  11  o  r 

chords  of 

this  tender 
music.  Our 
colored 
brother  is 
with  us  one  e 
again,  a 
type,  too. 
e  1  a  i  in  i  n  g 
rea  so  liable 
likeness  to 
what  he  i- 
inactual  life. 

The  re 
111  o  rsc  less 
processes 
civilization 
have  lifted 
him  above 
the  level  of  his  venerable  ancestor.  “Jim 
Crow,”  but  he  boasts  the  same  distinction 
at  last.  He  is  real  in  many  things.  In 
the  back  streets  of  most  Southern  cities  the 
eccentric  evolutions  of  the  buck-  and  wing- 
dancers  have  l»een  known  for  years.  Even 
the  rag  time,  that  decidedly  unique  de¬ 
velopment  of  harmonies,  is  a  child  by  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  stage.  As  for  the  cake-walk, 
it  had  been  a  waiters’  diversion  in  hundreds 
of  hotels  long  before  it  was  subjected  to  the 
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glare  of  the  footlights,  and  introduced 
into  ballrooms  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  Virginia  reel. 

Who  can  say  whether  rag-time  is  not  the 

much-vauntcd  music  of  the  future?  Yerilv 

• 

it  has  a  glorious  past  already,  for  was  it  not 
to  the  joyous  acclaim  of  “There’ll  Be  a  Hot 
Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night"  that  the 
American  victors  in  Spanish  Santiago  sig¬ 
nalized  the  long-delayed  end  of  tyranny  in 
the  West  Indies.  July  1,  1H9S?  From  the 

uxorious 
Moor  in  the 
first  “Othel¬ 
lo"  to  the 
crap- playing 
“Mr.  Nig¬ 
ger"  in  May 
Irwin's  song 
is  a  far  cry. 
but  in  the 
end  the 
A  m  e  r  i  c  a  11 
negro  has 
c  o  111  e  i  n  t  o 
hiaown.  And 
that  he  reads 
his  title 
clear  is 
proved  by 
his  deter¬ 
mination  to 
share  the 
r  e  w  a  r  d  s 
of  minstrelsy 
w  i  t  h  his 
white  imita¬ 
tors.  The 
Georgia  Min¬ 
strels  were 
the  most 
notable  of 
the  early  or¬ 
ganizations  in  which  genuine  black  men 
replaced  the  usual  white  performers,  and 
in  these  latter  days  the  company  of  real 
“coons"  and  “valler  gals"  and  “pic¬ 
kaninnies"  with  its  cake-walks  and  char¬ 
acteristic  rag-time  songs  has  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  negro  ministrclsv  field. 
The  real  negro  is  on  the  stage  himself 
in  full  feather,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
history  the  professional  disputant  of  the 
white  actor  in  the  same  line. 


1 
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J.N  «.»  WHITEHAVEN  WHILE  THEIR  SHIPS  AND  WHARVES 
Wl  Ml.  lU'RNIM.. 
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THE  portrait  of  Paul  Jones  (originally  John  Paul 
Jones  i  as  presented  hy  history  is  far  from  sure 
in  drawing  or  color.  There  seem  to  have  been  as 
many  different  impressions  of  his  life  ami  character  as 
there  have  been  biographers. 

The  English  chap-books  term  him  a  pirate  and  cut¬ 
throat.  bearded  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  ami  English 
history  paints  him  a  traitor  and  a  blackguard. 

That  he  was  no  pirate  we  know,  for  he  held  a 
commission  from  the  Congress  and  one  from  the  King 
of  France.  If  he  were  a  cut-throat,  he  would  not 
have  held  the  esteem  of  Clen.  George  Washington;  if 
he  were  a  traitor,  he  would  not  have  kept  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Hoi *ert  Morris,  or  the  deep  love  and  afTvctiou 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  through  whose  influence  at 
the  court  of  France  his  great  victory  over  t lie  *' Scr¬ 
apin'  '  was  made  possible.  It  was  Paul  Jones  who 
hoisted  the  tirst  American  flag  on  any  ship,  and  it 
was  he  who  received,  in  the  little  "Hanger, ’*  the  tirst 
public  salute  from  any  foreign  power  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  ('idled  States.  It  is 
not  until  within  recent  years  that  any  true  knowledge 
of  the  heart  of  the  man  has  been  published,  and  no 
letter  that  he  has  left  shows  him  anything  other  than 
a  true  man.  a  valiant  sailor  and  a  polished  diplomat. 

The  story  of  the  light  of  the  "Bon  Homme  Kich- 
ard"  and  the  "Sera pis*'  ha**  been  told  und  retold,  and 
will  l»c  held  before  the  mental  gaze  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  put  riots.  His  response  to  the  English  hail, 
"Have  you  surrendered?" — "We  have  not  yet  begun 
to  tight."  is  a  model  of  tenacity,  which  might  serve 

as  a  motto  for  the  American  navy  of  the  future. 

• 

The  writer  w  ishes  to  tell  of  an  episode  in  the  earlier 
naval  career  of  Com.  Paul  Jones.  When  he  received 
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his  commission  from  ihe  Congress  i  dated  May  W,  177 1)  to  command  a  fine 
frigate,  he  sailed  at  once  from  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire,  for  Nantes. 
France.  A  great  disappointment  awaited  him  there,  for  his  news  gave  no 
signs  of  the  frigate,  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  the  new  command. 
After  receiving  the  salute  of  the  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  La  Motte 
Piquet,  he  left  Brest,  determining  secretly  to  sail  for  England  in  his  little 
"Hanger, *'  and  by  depredations  and  fires  along  the  coast  put  an  end  to 
the  town-burnings  and  ship-burnings  by  the  British  in  the  L'nited  States. 

He  took  several  prizes  in  the  Irish  Channel  and  sent  them  back  with 
prize-crews  to  Brest.  His  first  thought  had  l»eeu  to  capture  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  who  lived  on  St.  Mary's  Isie,  and  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for 
the  good  treatment  of  American  prisoners.  But  lie  picked  up  a  fisherman 
who  told  him  that  H.M.S.  ••Drake,**  a  man-of-war  of  twenty  guns,  lay 
inside  the  harl>or  of  Carrickfergus.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  at  once. 

Jones'  plan  was  to  drop  down  quietly  alongside  of  the  Englishman  Indore 
its  crew  could  tumble  out  of  their  hammocks  ami  to  foul  the  ’'Drake"  at 
her  cables  ami  then  swing  in  alongside. 

Unfortunately,  through  stupidity  or  misunderstanding  of  orders,  the 
anchor  was  uot  let  fall  until  too  late,  and  the  "Hanger,"  missing  the  chain, 
swung  down  half  a  cable's  length  on  the  Englishman's  quarter.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  anchor  watch  on  the  "Drake."  thinking  themselves  secure 
against  any  attempt  on  an  armed  vessel  in  a  fortified  hatbor.  were  unsus¬ 
picious,  and  no  alarm  was  given.  But  the  position  of  the  "Hanger"  on 
the  lee  shore  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  ami  it  was  only  by  the  most 
expert  nmmeuvering  that  Jones  succeeded  in  working  his  ship  up  so  that 
he  could  fill  away  again.  He  decided  to  |>mipone  his  attack  on  the 
"Drake"  until  after  the  burning  of  Whitehaven. 

Whitehaven  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance.  It  had  a  population 
of  fifty  thousand  people,  nnd  several  hundred  vessels  of  nil  kinds  were 

•  in  the  port.  Two  forta commanded  its  harbor,  but  Jones  believed  largely 
in  the  value  of  the  unexpected,  and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  was 

•  making  for  the  place  with  two  cutters  manned  by  fifteen  men  each. 

•  armed  only  with  pistols  nnd  cutlasses.  One  of  the  cutters,  in  command 
of  Captnin  Jones  himself,  made  directly  lor  the  town,  and  the  other,  under 
comtunnd  of  Lieutenant  Wallingford,  pulled  for  the  shipping  docks  on 

•  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor.  Jones  landed  quietly,  just  as  the  first 
^  streaks  of  dawn  were  tingeing  the  east,  and  leaving  one  man  in  his  bout. 

•  set  out  at  a  run  for  the  nearest  fort,  (iallautly  scaling  the  walls,  the  party 
f  fell  upon  the  small  garrison  and  made  them  prisoners,  without  firing  a 
I  shot.  After  spiking  the  guns,  Jones  locked  the  English  soldiers  in  their 

own  guardhouse  and  set  out  at  n  run  for  the  other  fort,  half  a  mile  away. 

But  during  all  this  time  there  was  no  sign  of  the  work  of  Wallingford, 
not  a  spark  of  light  or  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  show  that  that  officer  waa 
doing  his  part  of  the  work.  Not  until  Jones  had  reached  the  other  foit 
and  spiked  the  guns,  did  he  learn  that  Wallingford  had  abandoned  the  at- 
.  tempt  because  the  match  which  he  carried  for  the  purpose  hud  gone  out’. 
■V  It  was  broad  daylight,  and  here  and  there  were  signs  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  houses  near  the  docks.  Captain  Jones  had  no  time  for 


revenge.  Hi*  laiarded  a  large  vessel  mid  with  his  own  hands  kindled  a 
lire  in  her  steerage,  t'pon  the  flames  he  threw  straw  ami  hatchway-grat¬ 
ings:  a  barrel  of  tar  completed  the  work. 

In  the  mean  while  the  gathering  of  townsfolk  had  increased  until  the 
crowd  had  become  a  frantic  mob  which  was  now  threatening  the  men  and 
the  landing-place.  Seeing  that  he  could  do  no  more.  Jones  went  ashore, 
and  drawing  his  two  pistols,  went  down  to  face  fifteen  hundred  people! 
He  was  not  a  large  man.  but  there  was  something  in  his  face  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  majesty  in  stature.  He  swayed  the  mob  with  his  pistols 
as  the  summer  breeze  moves  a  rye-field.  He  reached  the  cutter  and  easily 
held  the  infuriated  |M*oplc  at  bay  until  the  fire  was  well  started  and  his 
men  were  safely  seated  in  their  cutter.  After  that,  he  entered  the  boat 
and  was  pulled  away. 

Not  until  then  did  those  venturesome  townsfolk  send  forth  the  ring 
of  their  metal.  Two  guns  which  the  Americans  had  overlooked  were 
brought  down  ii|H>n  the  dock,  hut  the  shot  went  wide  and  Jones,  to  show 
his  contempt  of  such  cannon -shot  courage,  fired  only  his  pistol  in  reply, 
lie  reached  his  vessel  to  find  that  Wallingford  had  arrived,  and  setting 
sail  was  soon  safely  at  sea.  Since  his  failure  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
‘•Drake. "  Jones  had  kept  his  resolution  to  meet  the  Knglish  vessel  steadily 
in  his  mind.  He  was  no  mere  burner  of  towns  and  attacker  of  villages, 
lie  sailed  for  Currickfergus  and  soon,  behind  a  neck  of  hind,  could  see  the 
tail  spars  of  the  Englishman. 

Captain  Bunion  of  the  "Drake*'  sighted  the  "Hanger”  at  about  the 
same  time,  but  not  l»cing  certain,  sent  an  officer  out  in  a  boat  to  try  to 
learn  the  character  of  the  vessel.  But  Captain  Jones  skilfully  kept  the 
"  Hanger’s”  stern  toward  the  skifT.  thus  concealing  the  view  of  his  broad¬ 
side  from  the  enemy.  The  Knglish  officer  soon  came  alongside,  and  after 
he  was  induced  to  come  aboard  was  taken  below  and  made  a  prisoner. 
It  was  almost  sunset  lx* fore  the  ships  came  within  hail.  Then  Captain 
Burdoti  ran  up  his  colors,  and  mounting  the  nettings  hailed  the  American. 
"  What  ship  is  that  ?” 

Paul  Jones  put  his  truni|ict  to  his  lips  and  replied:  "The  American 
Continental  ship  ‘Hanger.’  We  have  been  waiting  for  you  and  it  is  time 
to  begin.” 

Then  he  quietly  ordered  his  helm  up  and  poured  in  a  well -delivered 
broadside.  Hurdon  promptly  responded.  There  was  no  wind,  and  there¬ 
fore  little  chance  for  matucuvering.  They  drifted  on  squarely  side  by 
side,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm.  |K>uring  in  broadside  after  broadside.  It  was 
as  fair  a  sea-fight  as  history  can  record.  Jones  was  overmatched  in  the 
number  of  men  and  the  numlier  of  guns,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
enemy  was  a  wreck.  Captain  Bunion  was  shot,  and  the  call  for  quarter 
was  heard  forward  and  aft. 

No  wonder,  then-fore,  that  the  name  of  Paul  Jones  became  a  synonym 
for  terror,  that  England  offered  ten  thousand  guineas  for  his  head,  and 
that  one  who  so  successfully  challenged  British  power  upon  the  sea 
should  1m*  the  victim  of  continued  misrepresentation. 


By  Bkkt  IIahtk. 


Book  I. 

GOLLY  COYLE  »u  the  only  grand- 
daughter  of  a  vague  ami  somewhat 
simple  clergyman  who  existed,  with  an 
aunt,  solely  for  Golly 's  epistolary  pur|H>scs. 
There  was,  of  course,  intermediate  ancestry 
— notably  a  dead  mother  who  was  French 
and  therefore  res|ionsihle  for  any  later 
naughtiness  in  (Solly — hut  they  have  no 
purpose  here.  They  lived  in  the  Isle  of 
Mail.  (Solly  knew  a  ginnl  deal  of  Man. 
for  even  at  the  age  of  twelve  she  was  in 
love  with  John  (Sale — only  eon  of  Lord 
(Sale  who  was  connected  with  the  Tem|>estn. 
(Sales,  however,  were  frequent  and  remark¬ 
able  along  the  cosat.  so  that  it  was  not  singu¬ 
lar  that  one  day  she  found  John  ‘•coming 
on”  on  a  headland  where  she  was  sitting. 
Ilia  dog  had  ”|M>inted”  her.  ”  It's  exceed¬ 
ingly  impolite  to  |K»int  to  anything  you 
want.”  said  Golly.  Touched  by  this,  and 
overcome  by  a  strange  emotion.  John  (.Sale 
turned  away  and  went  to  Canada.  Slight 
as  the  incident  was.  it  showed  that  inlairn 
chivalry  to  women,  that  desire  for  the 
Perfect  Life,  that  intense  eagerness  to  in¬ 
carnate  Christianity  in  modern  society, 
which  afterward  distinguished  him.  Golly 
loved  him!  For  all  that,  she  still  remained 
a  ••tomboy”  ns  she  was — robbing  orchards, 
mimicking  tramps  and  politremcn.  buttering 
the  stairs  ami  the  ste|ts  of  houses.  txing 
kettles  to  dogs'  tails  and  marching  in  a 
white  jersey,  with  the  curate's  hat  on. 
through  the  streets  of  the  village.  ‘*Gol 
dern  my  skin!”  said  the  dear  old  clergy¬ 
man.  ns  he  tried  to  emerge  from  a  surplice 
which  Golly  had  stitched  together,  “what 
spirits  the  chibi  •/»  have!"  Yet  evervliody 
loved  her!  And  when  John  Gale  returned 


from  Canada,  and  looked  into  her  big  lduo 
eves  one  dav  at  church,  small  wonder  that 

•  w 

lie  immediately  went  off  aguin  to  Paris  and 
an  extended  Continental  sojourn,  with  a 
serious  leaning  to  theology !  Golly  l*ore 
his  absence  meekly  but  characteristically ; 
got  a  l»oat,  disported  like  a  duck  in  the 
water,  attempted  to  elope  with  a  Iroy  ap¬ 
propriately  named  Drake,  but  encountered 
a  half  gale  at  sea  and  a  whole  Gale  in  John 
on  a  yacht,  who  rescued  them  both.  Con 
vinced  now  that  there  was  but  one  way  to 
cscajH.*  from  his  Kale — Golly! — John  Gale 
took  holy  orders  and  nt  once  started  for 
London.  As  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  he  heard  an  imltecilo  chuckle  in 
his  car.  It  was  the  simple  old  clergyman: 
“You  are  going  to  I«ondon  to  join  the 
church.  John;  Golly  is  going  there,  too, 
as  hospital  nurse.  There's  a  pair  of  you! 
He!  he!  Look  after  her.  John,  and  pro¬ 
tect  her  Manx  simplicity.”  Before  John 
could  recover  himself.  Golly  was  at  his  side 
executing  the  final  steps  of  a  “ccllar-door 
flap  jig"  to  the  light-hearted  refrain: 

"  We  are ■  simple  family— wc  are— wc  me-  wore  !" 

And  even  as  her  pure  young  voice  arose 
above  the  screams  of  the  departure  whistle, 
she  throw  u  double  back -somersault  on  the 
quarter-deck,  cleverly  alighting  on  the 
spikes  of  the  wheel  before  the  delighted 
captain. 

"Jingle  my  electric  bells,”  he  said, 
looking  nt  the  bright  young  thing,  “but 
you're  a  regular  Minx - ” 

“I  !>eg  your  pardon.”  interrupted  John 
(Sale,  with  a  quick  Hush. 

“I  mean  a  regular  Manx."  said  the  cap¬ 
tain.  hurriedly. 

A  singular  paleness  crossed  the  deeply 
religious  face  of  John.  As  the  vessel  rose 
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on  the  waves,  he  passed  his  hand  hurriedly, 
first  across  his  brows  aud  then  over  his  high- 
buttoned  clerical  waistcoat — that  visible 
sign  of  a  devoted  ascetic  life!  Then  mur¬ 
muring  in  his  low*,  deep  voice,  ’  Brandy, 
steward,”  he  disappeared  below. 

Book  II. 

Glorious  as  were  (tolly's  spirits,  exqui¬ 
sitely  simple  her  worldly  ignorance,  and 
irresistible  her  powers  of  mimicry,  strangely 
enough  they  were  considered  out  of  place 
in  St.  Barabbas’  Hospital.  A  light-hearted 
disposition  to  mistake  a  blister  for  a  poul¬ 
tice;  that  rare  Manx  conscientiousness 
which  made  her  give  double  doses  to  the 
patients  as  a  compensation  when  she  had 
omitted  to  give  them  a  single  one,  and  the 
faculty  of  bursting  into  song  at  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  patient,  produced  some  liveliness 
not  unmixed  with  perplexity  among  the 
hospital  stall.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
her  performance  of  clog-dancing  during  the 
night-watches  drew  a  larger  and  more  per¬ 
sistent  attendance  of  students  and  young 
surgeons  than  ever  was  seen  before.  Yet 
everybody  loved  her!  Even  her  patients! 
”If  it  Ainooses  you.  miss,  to  make  me  tyke 
the  pills  wot's  meant  for  the  lydy  in  the 
next  ward,  I  ain't  complyning. ”  said  an 
East  End  newsboy.  “When  yc  tyke  off 
the  style  of  the  doctor  wot  wisits  me,  miss, 
and  imitates  his  wyes,  LAwd !  it  docs  me 
as  much  good  as  his  mixtures,”  said  a 
consumptive  charwoman.  Even  thus, old  and 
young  basked  in  the  radiant  youth  of  Golly. 
She  found  time  to  write  to  her  family: 

“Dear  old  Pals!  I'm  here.  J'y  suis! 
bet  your  boots!  While  you’re  wondering 
what  has  become  of  the  Bright  Young 
Thing — the  B.  Y.  T.  is  lookin'  out  of  the 
winder  of  St.  Barabbas  Hospital — just 
taking  in  all  of  dear,  roaring,  dirty  London 
in  one  gulp!  Such  a  place — Lordy!  I've 
been  waiting  three  hours  to  sec  the  crowd 
go  by  ami  they  haven't  gone  yet!  Such 
crowds,  such  busses — all  green  and  blue, 
only  a  penny  fare,  and  you  can  ride  on  top 
if  you  want  to!  Think  of  that,  you  dear 
old  Manx  people!  But  there — ’the  bell 
goes  a  ringing  for  Sarah!' — they're  calling 
for  ‘Nurse!’  That’s  the  worst  of  this  job: 
they're  always  a  dyin'  just  as  you're  getting 
interested  in  something  else!  Ta,  Ta! — 
Golly!” 


Then  her  dear  old  grandfather  wrote': 

•’I'm  wondering  where  my  diddleums, 
Golly,  is !  We  all  miss  you  so  much,  deary, 
though  we  don’t  miss  so  many  little  things 
as  when  you  were  here.  My  dear,  con¬ 
scientious.  unselfish  little  girl!  You  dou't 
say  where  John  Gal ir  is.  Is  he  still  pro¬ 
tecting  you — he-he! — you  giddy,  naughty 
thing!  People  wonder  ou  the  island  why 
I  let  you  go  alone  to  London — they  forget 
your  dear  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman  !  If 
you  see  anything  your  deur  old  grandfather 
would  like — send  it  on. — Granfcr.” 

loafer,  her  aunt  wrote: 

‘‘Have  you  seen  the  Queen  yet,  and  does 
she  wear  her  crown  at  break  fast!  You 
might  get  over  the  urea  railing  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace — it  would  be  nothing  for  a 
girl  like  you  to  do — and  see  if  you  can 
find  out.’* 

To  these  letters  Golly  answered,  in  her 
own  light-hearted  way: 

“Dear  Grankins:  I  haven’t  seen  John 
much — but  I  think  lie’s  like  the  Private 
Secretary  at  the  play — he  ‘don't  like 
London.'  Lordy !  there — I’ve  let  it  out! 
I’ve  been  to  a  theayter.  Nurse  Jinny  Jones 
ami  me  scrouged '  into  the  pit  one  night 
without  paying — ‘portendin’,’  us  we  were 
in  uniform,  we  had  come  to  take  out  a 
‘Lydy’  that  had  fainted.  Such  larks!  and 
such  a  glorious  theayter.  i’ll  tell  you  an¬ 
other  time.  Tell  Aunty  the  Queen's  always 
out  when  I  call.  But  that’s  nothing, 
everyliody  else  is  so  affable  ami  polite  in 
London.  Gentlemen — ‘real  toffs,'  they  call 
’em — whom  you  don't  know  from  Adam  — 
think  nothing  of  speaking  to  you  in  the 
street.  Why  Nurse  Jinny  says — hut  there 
another  patient’s  going  off  who,  by  rights, 
oughter  to  have  died  only  to-morrow.  ‘To¬ 
morrow  and  to  morrow  and  to-morrow,’  as 
that  barnstormer  actor  said.  But  they’re 
always  calling  for  that  giddy  young  thing — 
your  Golly.” 

Meantime,  John  Gale,  having  abruptly 
left  Golly  at  the  door  of  St.  Barabbas’ 
Hospital,  tactfully  avoiding  an  unseemly 
altercation  with  the  cab-driver  regarding 
her  exact  fare,  pursued  his  way  thought¬ 
fully  to  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  found 
his  I«ordship  in  his  bath-room.  lie  was 
h-aning  over  the  bath-tub,  which  was  half 
full  of  water,  contemplating  with  some 
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anxiety  the  model  of  a  line-of  battle  ship 
which  was  floating  on  it.  bottom  upward 
••I  don’t  think  it  can  be  quite  right — do 
you?"  hi*  said,  nervously  grasping  his 
nephew's  hand  as  he  |H>intcd  to  tic*  cap¬ 
sized  vessel ;  "yet  they  always  do  it.  Tell 
me!”  he  went  on  appealingly,  ‘•tell  me.  as 
a  professing  Christian  and  a  IV r fed  Man 
— is  it  quite  right?" 

"I  should  think,  sir."  responded  John 
dale  with  uncompromising  truthfulness, 
•'that  the  average  vessel  of  commerce  is 
not  built  in  that  way.” 

"Yet."  said  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  with  a  fur-oil  look,  “they  all  do 
it!  And  they  don't  steer!  The.  larger 

llicv  are  and  the  more  recent  the  model. 

• 

the  less  they  steer.  Dear  me — you  ought 
to  see  'em  go  round  nnd  round  in  that 
tub."  Then,  apparently  recalling  the 
probable  purpose  of  John's  visit,  he  led 
the  way  into  his  dressing-room.  "So  you 
are  in  l^ondou,  dear  boy.  Is  there  any 
little  thing  you  want?  I  have,"  he  con¬ 
tinued.  absently  fumbling  in  the  drawers 
of  his  dressing-table,  "a  lew  curacies  and 
a  bishropric  somewhere,  but  with  these 
blessed  model* — I  can’t  Think  where  they 
arc.  Or  wliat  would  you  say  to  a  nice 
chaplaincy  in  the  navy,  with  a  becoming 
uniform — on  one  of  those  thingummic*?" 
— he  |Hiinted  to  the  latth-room.  "Stay," 
he  continued,  as  he  passed  his  hand  over 
liia  |M*rple\ed  brows,  "now  [  think  of  it — 
you're  quite  unorthodox  !  Dear  me!  that 
wouldn't  do.  You  sec.  Drake" — he  pausetl 
as  John  dale  started ;  "|  mean  Sir  Francis 
Drake — once  suspended  his  chaplain  for 
unorthodoxy,  according  to  Fronde’s  lamk. 
These  admirals  an*  dn*adfully  strict  ('hutch- 
men.  No  matter!  Come  again  some  oilier 
time."  he  added,  gently  pushing  his 
nephew  downstairs  nnd  into  the  street, 
"and  we’ll  see  ultoiit  it." 

With  a  sinking  heart.  John  turned  his 
steps  toward  Westminster.  He  would  go 
and  sec  dolly — perhaps  he  had  not  looked 
after  her  as  he  ought.  Suddenly  a  remem¬ 
bered  voice,  in  mimicking  accents,  fell 
upon  his  car  with  the  quotation.  "Do  you 
know?"  Then,  in  a  hansom  [Missing 
swiftly  by  him.  dolly,  in  hospital  dress 
with  flyiug  ribbons,  appeared  sitting  l»e- 
tween  Lord  Brownstoue  Ewer  and  Francis 
Horatio  Nelson  Drake  completely  grown 


up  And  from  behind  floated  the  inex¬ 
pressibly  sad  refrain.  "Hi  tiddli  hi!" 

This  is  how  it  happened.  One  morning. 
Jinny  Jones,  another  hospital  nurse,  had 
said  to  her.  "Have  you  any  objection, 
dear,  to  seeing  a  friend  of  another  gent,  a 
friend  of  mine?" 

"None  in  the  least,  dear."  said  dolly. 
"I  want  to  see  all  that  can  l>c  seen  and  do 
all  that  ran  lie  done  in  London,  and  know 
the  glory  thereof.  1  only  require  that  I 
shall  l>e  allowed  to  love  John  dale  when¬ 
ever  he  permits  it.  which  isn't  often,  and 
that  I  may  !>e  permitted  to  write  simple 
letters  to  my  dotiug  relations  Ht  the  rule  of 
twelve  pages  a  day  giving  nn  account — 
my  own  account — of  my  doings.  Then*! 
do  on  now!  Bring  on  your  bears." 

They  bad  visited  the  chambcis  which 
Lord  Brownstoue  and  Drake  occupied  to¬ 
gether.  and  in  girlish  innocence  had  put  on 
the  gentlemen's  clothes  and  danced  before 
them.  Then  they  all  went  to  the  theater, 
when*  dolly *a  delightful  simplicity  and 
childish  ignorance  of  the  world  had 
charmed  them.  Everything  to  her  hh> 
new.  strange  and  thrilling.  She  e\en 
leaned  from  the  carriage  windows  to  sec 
the  "wheels  go  round."  She  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  people  in  the 
theater,  and  insisted  on  knowing  if  it  was 
church  because  they  all  sat  there  in  their 
l»e*t  clothes  *o  quietly.  She  believed  that 
the  play  was  real,  and  frequently  from  a 
stage-box  interrupted  the  acting  with  ex¬ 
planations.  She  informed  the  heroine  of 
the  design  of  the  villain  waiting  at  the 
wing*.  And  when  the  aged  mother  of  tin* 
heroine  was  dying  of  starvation  in  a  hovel, 
and  she  threw  a  bag  of  bonbons  on  the 
stage  with  the  vociferous  declaration  that 
"Lord  Hrqwnstonc  had  just  given  them 

to  her — but — I.ordv! — */<»  didn't  want 

• 

them,"  they  were  obliged  to  lead  her 
away,  closely  followed  by  an  usher  and  a 
| h>I iceman.  "To  think."  she  wrote  to 
John  Dale,  "that  the  audience  only 
laughed  and  shouted  and  never  offered  to 
help!  And  yet  look  at  the  churches  in 
l^uidoti  where  they  dan*  to  preach  the 
gOS|M‘l  !" 

Fired  by  this  simple  letter,  and  alarmed 
by  (lolly's  simplicity.  John  Hale  went  to 
his  Clerical  Chief,  Archdeacon  Luxury,  ami 
demanded  j»ermission  to  preach  next  Suu- 
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»lny.  “Certainly,  ”  said  the  Archdeacon  ; 
“you  shall  take  my  curate’s  place.  I  shall 
inform  the  congregation  that  you  arc  the 
son  of  Lord  Gale.  They  are  very  particu¬ 
lar  churchmen — all  society  people — ami  of 
course  will  be  satisfied  with  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  especially,  “  he  added  with  a 
polite  smile,  “when  that  work  hup|>cns  to 
be — the  Lord  Gale's  son.*’  Accordingly, 
the  next  Sunday  John  Gale  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Swithin.  But  an  unexpected 
event  hap|>ened.  His  |>ent-up  eagerness 
to  denounce  the  present  methods  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — his  fulness  of  utterance — defeated 
his  purpose.  He  was  overcome  with  a 
kind  of  pulpit  fright.  Ilis  ideas  of  time 
and  place  tied  him.  After  l>eginning,  “Mr. 
Chairman,  in  rising  to  propose  the  toast  of 
our  worthy  Archdeacon — Fellow- Manxmen 
— the  present  moment — er — er  the  proudest 
in  my  er — life — Dearly  beloved  Golly — 
unaccustomed  as  1  am  to  public  speaking.” 
he  abruptly  delivered  the  benediction  and 
sat  down.  The  incident,  however,  pro¬ 
voked  little  attention.  The  congregation, 
accustomed  to  sleep  through  the  sermon, 
awoke  at  the  usual  time  and  went  home. 
Only  a  single  Scotchwoman  said  to  him  in 
passing:  “Verra  wool  for  a  lieginning. 
laddie.  But  give  it  hotter  to  'em  next 
time."  Discomfited  and  bewildered,  he 
communed  with  himself  gloomily.  “I 
can’t  marry  Golly.  I  can’t  talk.  I  hate 
society.  What's  to  l»e  done?  I  have  it! 
I’ll  go  into  a  monastery.” 

He  went  into  a  monastery  in  Bishopsgntc 
Street,  reached  by  a  three-penny  'bus.  He 
gave  out  vaguely  that  he  had  got  into 
“Something  Good,  in  the  City.”  Society 
was  satisfied.  Only  Golly  sus|>ectcd  the 
truth.  She  wrote  to  her  grandfather: 

“I  saw  John  Gale  the  other  day  with  a 

crowd  following  him  in  the  Strand.  He 

had  on  only  a  kind  of  brown  serge  dressing 

gown,  tied  around  his  waist  by  a  rope  and 

a  hood  on  his  head.  I  think  his  poor 

‘toe-toes'  were  in  sandals,  and  I  dare  say 

his  legs  were  cold,  poor  dear.  However,  if 

he  calls  that  protection  of  Golly — I  don't ! 

I  might  lx*  run  off  at  any  moment — for  all 

he'd  help.  No  matter!  If  this  Court 

understands  herself,  and  she  thinks  she  do. 

Gollv  can  take  can*  of  herself — you  liet.” 

»  • 

Nevertheless,  Golly  lost  her  place  at  the 
hospital  through  her  heroic  defense  of  her 


friend  Jinny  Jones,  who  had  been  deceived 
by  Lord  Brownstonc  Ewer.  “You  would 
drive  that  |>oor  girl  into  the  street,”  she 
said  furiously  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  throwing  her  cap  and  apron  in 
their  faces.  “You're  a  lot  of  rotten  old 
hypocrites,  and  I'm  glad  to  get  shut  of 
you.”  Not  content  with  that,  she  went  to 
Drake  and  demanded  that  he  should  make 
his  friend  Lord  Brownstonc  marry  Jinny. 

“Sorry — awfully  sorry — my  dear  Golly, 
but  lie's  engaged  to  a  rich  American  girl 
who  is  to  |M»y  his  debts — but  I’ll  see  that 
he  does  something  handsome  for  Jinny. 
And  you,  my  child,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  without  a  situation  f”  he  added,  with 
touching  sympathy.  “You  see.  I've  some 
vague  idea  of  marrying  you  myself,”  he 
concluded,  meditatively. 

“Thank  you  for  nothing.”  interrupted 
Golly,  gaily,  “but  I  can  take  care  of 
mvself  and  follow  out  my  mission  like  John 
Gale.” 

“There’s  a  pair  of  you,  certainly,”  said 
Drake,  with  a  tinge  of  jealous  bitterness. 

"You  1m*i  it's  'a  pair’  that  will  take 
your  ‘two  knaves' — you  and  your  Lord 
Brownstonc,”  returned  Golly,  dropping  a 
mock  courtesy.  “Tu,  ta — I'm  going  on 
the  stage.  ” 

Book  III. 

She  went  first  into  a  tobacconist's  and 
sold  cigarettes.  Sometimes  she  suffered 
from  actual  want — and  utc  fried  fish.  “Do 
you  know  how  nice  fried  fish  tastes  in 
London? — you  on  ‘the  Oilan'?”  she  wrote 
gaily.  “I'm  getting  on  splcudidly;  so’s 
John  Gale  I  suppose,  though  he’s  looking 
cadaverous  from  starving  himself  all  round. 
Tell  Aunty  I  haven't  seen  the  Queen  yet, 
though  after  all  I  really  believe  she  has  not 
seen  me.” 

Then,  after  a  severe  struggle,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  on  the  stage  as  a  Song 
and  Dance  Girl.  She  sang  melodiously 
and  danced  divinely,  so  remarkably  that 
the  ignorant  public,  knowing  her  to  be  a 
Manx  girl,  and  vaguely  associating  her 
with  the  symlxil  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  sup- 
l»osed  she  had  three  legs.  She  was  the 
succe*»s  of  the  season — her  cup  of  ambition 
was  filled.  It  was  slightly  embittered  by 
the  news  that  her  friend  Jinny  Jones  had 
killed  herself  in  the  church  at  the  wedding 
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of  her  recreant  lover  anti  the  American 
heiress.  But  the  alTair  was  scarcely  alluded 
to  by  the  Society  papers — who  were  nat¬ 
urally  shocked  at  the  bad  taste  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  And  even  Golly  forgot  it  all — on 
the  stage. 

Book  IV. 

Meanwhile  John  Gale,  or  Brother  Boreas, 
as  he  was  known  in  the  Monastery,  was 
submitting — among  other  rigors — to  an 
exceptionally  severe  winter  in  Bishopegate 
Street,  which  seemed  to  have  an  Arctic 
climate  of  its  own,  possibly  induced  by  the 
“freezing- out”  process  of  ccrtnin  stock 
companies  in  its  vicinity.  “You  are 
miserable,  and  eager  to  get  out  in  the 
wicked  world  again,  my  son,”  said  the  de¬ 
lightful  old  Superior,  as  lie  sat  by  the 
only  fire,  sipping  a  glass  of  mulled  |»ort, 
when  John  came  in  from  shoveling  snow 
outside.  “I  therefore,  merely  to  try  you, 
shall  make  you  gatekce|>er.  The  keys  of 
the  Monastery  front  door  are  under  the 
door- mat  in  my  cell,  but  I  am  a  sound 
sleeper.  He  smiled  seruphically,  and 
winked  casually  as  he  sipped  his  |»ort.  “We 
will  call  it,  if  you  please — a  penance.” 

John  threw  himself  in  an  agony  of  re¬ 
morse  and  shame  at  the  feet  of  the  Su¬ 
perior.  “It  isn't  of  myself  I'm  thinking,” 
ho  confessed  wildly,  “but  of  that  poor 
young  man.  Brother  Bones,  in  the  next 
cell  to  mine.  He  is  a  living  skeleton,  has 
got  only  one  lung  and  an  atrophied  brain. 
A  night  out  might  do  him  good.” 

The  Father  Su|»erior  frowned.  “Do 
you  know  who  he  is  I” 

“No.” 

“His  real  name  is  Jones.  Why  do  you 
start?  You  have  heard  it  Indore?” 

John  had  started,  thinking  of  Jinny 
Jones,  Golly 's  deserted  and  self-immolated 
friend. 

“It  is  an  uncommon  name,”  he  stam¬ 
mered — “for  a  monastery,  I  mean.” 

“He  is  or  was  an  uncommon  man!”  said 
the  Su|>erior,  gravely.  “But.”  he  added 
resignedly,  “we  cannot  pick  and  choose 
our  company  here.  Most  of  us  have  done 
something  and  have  our  own  reasons  for 
this  retreat.  Brother  Polygamus  escaped 
here  from  the  persecutions  of  his  sixth 
wife.  Even  I,”  continued  the  S*i|>crior 
with  a  gentle  smile,  putting  his  feet  com¬ 


fortably  on  the  chimney,  “have  hail  my 
little  fling,  and  the  dear  boys  used  to  say 
— ahem! — but  this  is  mere  worldly  vanity. 
You  alone,  my  dear  son,”  he  went  on  with 
slight  severity,  “seem  to  l>c  wanting  in 
some  criminality,  or — shall  I  say? — some 
appropriate  l»esetting  sin  to  qualify  you  for 
this  holy  retreat.  An  absolutely  gratui¬ 
tous  ami  blameless  idiocy  appears  to  be 
your  only  peculiarity,  and  for  this  you 
must  do  penance.  From  this  day  hence¬ 
forth,  I  make  you  doorkeeper!  Go  on 
with  your  shoveling  at  present,  and  shut 
the  door  behind  you — there's  a  terrible 
draft  iu  these  corridors.  ” 

For  three  days  John  Gale  underwent  an 
agony  of  doubt  and  determination,  and  it 
still  snowed  in  Bishopsgate  Street. 

On  the  fourth  evening  he  went  to  Brother 
Bones. 

“Would  you  like  to  have  an  evening 
out?” 

“I  would,”  said  Brother  Bones. 

“What  would  you  do?” 

“I  would  go  to  sire  my  remaining  sister.” 
His  left  eyelid  trembled  slowly  in  his  ca¬ 
daverous  face. 

“But  if  you  should  hear  she  was  ruined 
like  the  other?  What  would  you  do?” 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  man.  “I 
have  not  got  my  little  knife,”  he  said  va¬ 
cantly. 

True,  lie  had  not!  The  Brotherhood 
had  no  porkets — or  rather  only  a  corporate 
one  which  Udonged  to  the  Sn|>crior.  John 
Gale  lifted  his  eyes  in  sublime  exaltation. 
“You  shall  go  out.”  he  said  with  deci¬ 
sion.  “Muffle  up  until  you  are  well  out  of 
Bishopsgate  Street,  where  it  still  snows.” 

“But  how  di«l  you  get  the  keys?”  said 
Brother  Bones. 

“From  under  the  Father  Superior's 
door- mat.” 

“But  that  was  wrong.  Brother.” 

“The  mat  bore  the  inscription,  ‘Salve,' 
which  you  know  in  Latin  means  ‘Wel¬ 
come.’”  returned  John  Gale.  “It  was 
logically  a  pc'rmission.  ” 

The  two  men  gazed  at  each  other  si¬ 
lently.  A  shudder  passed  over  the  two 
left  eyelids  of  their  wan  spiritual  faces. 

“But  I  have  no  money,”  said  Brother 
Bones. 

“Nor  have  I.  But  here  is  a  'bus  ticket 
and  a  free  pass  to  the  Gaiety.  You  will 
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probably  find  Golly  somewhere  about. 
Tell  her.”  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice,  “that 
I'm  petting  on." 

"I  will."  said  Brother  Bones,  with  a 
deep  cough. 

The  gate  o|»em-d  and  he  disappeared  in 
the  falling  snow.  The  bloodhound  kept 
by  the  Monastery— one  of  the  real  Hisho|>s- 
gate  breed — bayed  twice,  and  licked  its 
huge  jaws  in  ghastly  anticipation.  **| 
wonder."  said  John  Gale  as  he  resumed 
his  shoveling,  "if  I  have  done  exactly 
right?  Candor  compels  me  to  admit  that 
it  is  an  oj»en  question." 

I  took  V. 

Karly  the  next  morning.  Brother  Bones 
was  brought  home  by  Policeman  X.  his  hat 
crushed,  his  face  haggard,  his  voice  husky 
and  unintelligible.  lie  only  said,  vaguely. 
"  Washertimet" 

••It  is."  said  John  Gale,  timidly,  in 
explanation  to  Policeman  X.  “a  rase  of 
spiritual  exhaustion  following  a  vigil." 

"That  warn'!  her  name. "  said  Police¬ 
man  X.  sternly.  "But  don't  let  this  'ere 
"appen  again." 

John  Gale  turned  to  Brother  Bones. 
"Then  you  saw  her — Golly?" 

"No,"  said  Brother  liones. 

"Why?  What  on  earth  have  you  been 

doing?" 

"Dunno!  Found  mvsclf  in  stashun — 
z is  morning !  Thashall !" 

Then  John  Gale  sought  the  Superior  in 
an  agony  of  remorse  and  confessed  all. 
"I  am  unlit  to  remain  doorkeeper.  He- 
move  me."  he  groaned  bitterly. 

The  old  man  smiled  gently.  "On  the 

contrary.  I  should  have  given  you  the  keys 

myself.  Hereafter  you  can  keep  them. 

The  wavs  of  our  Brotherho*al  are  mvs- 
•  • 

terious — indeed,  vou  tnav  think  idiotic — 

•  • 

but  we  are  not  responsible  for  them.  It‘s 
all  Brother  Caine's  doing — it's  ‘all  Caine!" 

Book  VI. 

Nevertheless.  John  Gale  left  the  Monas¬ 
tery.  "The  Hishopsgate  Street  winter  does 
not  suit  me."  he  briefly  explained  to  the 
Superior  "I  must  go  south  or  southwest." 

But  he  ilid  neither.  He  saw  Golly,  who 
was  living  west.  He  upbraided  her  for 
going  on  the  stage  She  retorted  "Whose 
life  i ««  the  more  artificial,  vours  ..r  mine' 


It  is  true  that  we  are  both  imperfectly 
clothed,"  she  added,  glancing  at  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  herself  in  a  short  skirt. "and  not 
always  in  our  right  mind — but  you've 
caught  nothing  but  a  cold!  Nevertheless. 

I  love  you  and  you  love  me." 

Then  he  begged  her  to  go  with  him  to 
the  South  Seas  aud  take  the  place  of  Father 
Damien  among  the  Colony  of  Lepers.  "It 
is  a  beautiful  place,  and  inexpensive,  for 
we  shall  live  only  a  few  weeks.  What  do 
you  say.  dearest?  You  know,"  he  added, 
with  a  faint,  sad  smile,  glancing  at  another 
photograph  of  her — executing  the  high 
kick — "you're  quite  a  leaper  yourself." 

But  that  night  she  received  an  offer  of 
a  new  engagement.  She  wrote  to  John 
Gale:  "The  South  Seas  is  rather  an  exj ten¬ 
sive  trip  to  take  simply  to  die.  Couldn't 
we  do  it  as  cheaply  at  home?  Or  couldn't 
you  prevail  on  your  Father  Su|>crior  to  set 
up  his  Monastery  there?  I  ni  afraid  I'm 
not  up  to  it.  Why  don't  you  try  the  old 
•Oilan*  nearer  home?  There’s  lots  of 
measles  and  diphtheria  about  there  lately." 

When  the  heartbroken  John  Gale  re¬ 
ceived  this  epistle,  he  also  received  a  letter 
from  his  uncle,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  "I  don’t  fancy  this  Damien 
whim  of  yours.  If  you're  really  in  earnest 
about  killing  yourself,  why  not  take  a 
brief  trial  trip  in  one  of  our  latest  ironclads? 
It’s  just  as  risky,  although — as  we  arc 
obliged  to  keep  these  things  quiet  in  the 
Office — you  will  not  of  course  get  that 
publicity  your  noble  soul  craves." 

Abandoned  by  all  in  his  noble  purposes. 
John  Gale  took  the  first  steamer  to  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

Book  VII. 

But  he  did  not  remain  there  long.  Once 
hack  in  that  epistolary  island,  he  wrote  in¬ 
terminable  letters  to  Golly.  When  they 
la-gan  to  Imre  each  other,  he  returned  to 
London  and  entered  the  Salvation  Army. 
Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him  preach.  He 
inveighed  against  Society  and  Wickedness 
as  represented  in  his  mind  by  Gollv  ami 
her  friends  and  praised  a  perfect  Christi¬ 
anity  represented  by  himself  ami  hi*  friends. 
A  panic  of  the  same  remarkable  character 
as  the  Bishopsgate  Street  winter  took  p«»*. 
session  of  London.  Old  Moore.  Zedekiel 
and  Mother  Shipton's  prophecies  were  to 
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lx-  fulfilled  al  an  early  and  fixed  date  with 
no  i*ost|H»nement  on  account  of  weather. 
Suddenly  Society.  John  Drake,  and  Anti¬ 
christ  generally,  combined  by  oust  in*;  him 
from  his  Church  and  turning  it  into  a 
music-hull  for  Golly !  Then  John  Gale 
took  his  lust  anil  sublime  resolve.  His 
duty  as  a  perfect  Christian  was  to  kill  Golly ! 
llis  logit*  was  at  once  inscrutable,  perfect 
and — John  Galish  ! 

With  this  sublime  and  lofty  pur|H>se.  he 
called  upon  Golly.  The  heroic  girl  saw 
his  purpose  in  his  eye — an  Eye  at  once 
black,  murderous  and  Christianlike.  For 
an  instant  she  thought  it  was  better  to  suc¬ 
cumb  at  once  and  thus  end  this  remarkable 
attachment.  Suddenly  through  this  chaos 
of  Spiritual.  Religious,  Ecstatic,  Super- 
Egotistic  whirl  of  confused  thought,  darted 
a  gleam  of  Common.  Ordinary  Horse 
Sense!  John  (iale  saw  it  illumine  her  blue 
eyes  and  trembled.  God  in  Mercy!  If  it 
came  to  that! 

“Sit  down.  John.”  she  said  calmly. 
Then  in  her  sweet,  clear  voice  she  said : 
“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you.  dearest,  that  a 
more  ridiculous,  unconvincing,  pur|MMc- 
less.  insane,  God- forsaken  idiot  than  you 
never  existed!  That  you  eclipse  the  wildest 
dreams  of  insanity!  That  you  are  a  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  ‘what- is- it'  ?  ” 

“It  has  occurred  to  me,”  he  replied 
simply.  “I  iM-gnn  life  with  vast  asinine 
possibilities  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few 
men;  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  carried 
even  them  to  a  logical  conclusion !  Rut 
yon,  love!  yon,  darling!  conceived  in  ex¬ 
travagance,  Iwrn  to  impossibility,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  credulity — a  problem  to  the  intel¬ 
lect.  a ‘missing  word’  for  all  ages — are  you 
aware  of  any  one  as  utterly  unsympathetic, 
unreal,  and  untrue  to  nature  ns  you  are, 
existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth?” 

“You  are  right,  dearest;  there  are 
none,”  she  returned  with  the  same  calm, 
level  voice.  “It  is  true  that  1  have  at 
times  tried  to  do  something  real  and  wo¬ 
manly,  ami  not.  you  know,  merely  to  com¬ 
plicate  a — a” — her  voice  faltered — “the¬ 
atrical  situation — but  I  couldn't!  Some¬ 
thing  impelled  me  otherwise.  Now  you 
know  why  I  became  an  actress!  But  even 
there  I  fail!  They  are  allowed  reasoning 
power  off  the  stage — I  have  none  at  any 
time!  I  laugh  in  the  wrong  place — I  do 


the  unnecessary,  extravagant  thing.  En¬ 
dowed  by  some  strange  power  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  attributes.  I  am  supposed  to  make 
everybody  love  me.  but  I  don't — 1  satisfy 
nobody;  I  convince  noue!  I  have  no  idea 
what  will  happen  to  me  next.  1  am 
doomed  to — I  know  not  what." 

“And  I,”  he  groaned  bitterly,  “I,  in 
some  rare  and  lucid  moments,  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  this  too.  We  are  in  the  hands 
of  some  inscrutable  but  awful  power.  Tell 
me.  Golly,  tell  me,  darling,  who  is  it?” 

Again  that  gleam  of  Common  or  Ordinary 
Horse  Sense  came  in  her  eye. 

“I  have  found  out  who,  ”  she  whispered. 
“I  have  found  out  who  has  created  us — 
and  made  us  ms  puppets  in  his  hands.” 

“Is  it  the  Almighty?”  he  asked. 

“No — it  is,”  she  said,  with  a  burst  of 
real  laughter— "it  is— The  'All  C  aine!” 

"What!  our  countryman  the  Manxman? 
The  only  great  Novelist?  The  beloved 
of  Gladstone?”  he  gas|x‘d. 

"Yea — and  he  intends  to  kill  you — and 
we’re  only  to  In*  married  at  your  death¬ 
bed!” 

John  Gale  arose  with  a  look  of  stern 
determination.  "I  have  suffered  much 
and  idiotically — but  I  draw  a  line  at  this. 

I  shall  kick!” 

Golly  dapped  her  hands  joyfully.  "We 
will !” 

“And  we’ll  chuck  him.” 

“We  will.” 

They  were  choking  with  laughter. 

“And  go  and  get  married  in  a  natural, 
simple  way  like  anybody  else — and  try — 
to  do  our  duty — to  God — to  each  other — 
and  to  our  fellow-beings — anil  quit  this — 
damned — nonsense — and  in-fer-nal  idiocy 
forever ! 

"Amen!” 

Prni.iaiiRit'a  Note. — “In  that  supreme 
work  of  my  life,  ‘The  Christian.’  ”  said  the 
gifted  novelist  to  a  reporter  in  s|K>aking  of 
his  methods,  "I  had  endowed  the  characters 
of  Golly  and  John  (tale  with  such  sujmtIiu- 
man  vitality  and  absolute  reality  that — as 
is  well  known  in  the  experience  of  great 
writers — they  became  thinking  beings  ami 
actually  criticized  my  work  and  even  inter- 
feted  and  reLr/leil  to  the  point  of  altering 
my  climax  and  the  end!"  The  present 
edition  gives  that  ending  w-hich  of  course 
is  the  only  real  one. 
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M^^SaBbOT  oii  a  single  issue.  or  in  one  direction 
or  twain. 

Hut  conclusively,  comprehensively. 

and  several  limes  ami  again 
Were  all  our  moat  holy  illusions 
.  knocked  higher  than  Oilderoy's  kite. 

We  have  had  a  Jolly  good  leMOU.  and  it  serves  us 
Jolly  well  right. 


•*  This  was  not  bestowed  us  under  the  tree*,  nor  yet 
in  the  shade  of  a  tent. 

Hut  swingiugly  over  eleven  degrees  of  a  l»are  brown 
continent. 

From  I.amhert'H  to  Octagon  Bay.  and  from  Pieter*- 
burgh  to  Sutherland, 

Fell  the  phenomenal  lesson  we  learner!— with  ful- 
ucss  accorded  uo  other  land. 


"  It  was  our  fault,  and  our  very  great  fault,  and  not 
the  judgment  of  heaven. 

We  made  an  army  in  our  image  on  an  island  nine 
by  seven. 

Which  faithfully  mirrored  its  makers'  ideal*,  cquip- 
nteut  and  mental  attitude. 

And  so  we  got  our  lessou  and  we  ought  to  accept 
it  with  gratitude. 

We  have  spent  some  hundred  million  pound*  to 
prove  the  fact  once  more 

That  horses  are  quicker  than  men  afoot,  since  two 
and  two  make  four  ; 

And  horses  have  four  legs,  and  men  have  two  legs, 
and  two  into  four  goes  twice. 

And  nothing  over  except  our  lesson,  and  very  cheap 
at  that  price." 

These  verses,  which,  if  uninformed,  we 
should  probably  take  to  l>c  the  hack¬ 
work  of  some  mere  balladmongcr  of  the 
music-halls,  arc  part  of  “The  Lesson. ’’ 
the  latest  published  poem  of  Mr.  Kudyard 
Kipling.  They  arc  admitted  by  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling’s  most  ardent  admirers  to  lx?  very  bad 
poetry  and  very  different  from  such  pre¬ 
vious  work  of  their  author  ns  the  world  has 
elected  to  call  characteristic.  Technically 
they  indicate  a  sad  falling  off  from  that 


structural  excellence  that  once  distinguished 
the  Kipling  verse;  otherwise  they  illumi¬ 
nate  the  world  with  a  memorable  example. 
For  of  such  are  the  pro|>cr  ri|»e  fruits  of 
the  aims  he  has  chosen  for  himself;  to  this 
low  level  of  product  and  feeling  he  has 
come  by  the  old  road  inevitable.  "The 
Lesson,"  for  its  badness,  lias  had  a  wider 
attention  than  "The  Song  of  the  White 
Men"  and  the  verses  for  the  monument  at 
Kimberley ;  but  it  is  no  worse  than  they. 
It  is  no  worse  than  all  his  other  recent 
work;  it  is  not  essentially  different  from 
such  work  ns  any  man,  however  brilliant, 
may  l»e  expected  soon  or  late  to  do  who 
flings  from  himself  the  influences  that  Mr. 
Kipling  has  resolutely  turned  aside. 

Coincident  with  this  fall  from  power, 
evidences  multiply  that  the  spell  of  his  old 
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magic  in  broken.  The  following  (hat  once  Is  there  anything  in  Kipling's  works 
he  had  may  he  restored;  he  may  be  only  that,  up  to  the  present,  has  had  more  than 
temporarily  obscured.  Hut  in  any  event  it  a  temporary  vogue  in  literature?  And  is 
ems  clear  (hat  conditions  have  changed  there  anything  in  them  that  really  comes 
for  him.  that  the  first  period  of  his  career  home  to  the  serious  and  enduring  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  men  and  women  who  read  in 
our  own  dav? 

w 

Take  down  the  familiar  volumes  and  run 
over  the  familiar  titles,  and  see  how  these 
matters  stand.  Here  is  prose  and  here  is 
verse,  a  wonderful  collection,  for  this  has 
lieen  a  life  of  tireless  industry.  What  variety 
of  themes,  what  marvelous  vividness,  what 
interest  and  subtlety,  what  inexhaustible  in 
vention  !  Von  recall  with  each  story  the  keen 

pleasure  with  which 
you  followed  its  strong, 
delilierato.  sure  unfold¬ 
ing.  You  recall  the 
amusement  with  which 
you  read  each  new  song, 
the  pleasure  in  its  origi 
mility  and  broad,  buoy¬ 
ant  humor.  It  was  all 
so  new.  these  themes 
and  treatments,  this 
method  ami  attitude, 
wi  frankly  and  humor¬ 
ously  cynical,  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  old  wav 

• 

of  looking  at  life.  The 
men  and  women  were 
of  new  types,  the  scene 
hail  all  the  charm  of  a 
new.  strange  landscape, 
the  style  had  a  certain 
new  crispness  and  apt¬ 
ness  most  captivating. 
Here  was  a  man  whose 
astray  in  the  tech- 
word  was  min¬ 


is  at  an  eud.  and  it  may  lie  worth  while  to 
imp i ire  what  has  brought  him  to  this  |«a*s 
—a  question  that  conveniently  involves 
some  consideration  of  his  literary  product 
in  Inith  prose  and  verse  and  its  probable, 
significance  to  the  world  of  men  and. 

women. 

The  human  mind,  it  may  well  Ik-  aup|K»cd, 
has  few  employments  less  likely  to  lie  of  en¬ 
during  use  than  trying  to  determine  in  any 
dogmatic  or  final  way  w 
what  is  to  In-  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  |HMtcrily  alniut 
a  contemporaneous  au¬ 
thor.  So  often  the  court 
of  last  resort  overrules 
such  verdicts!  See. 
for  instance,  the  scant 
praise  given  hv  theirown 
times  to  almont  all  the 
uicii  of  the  past  whom 
we  call  great,  and  the 
long  list  of  scorned  or 
forgotten  favorites. 

Quite  possibly  time  to 
come  may.  in  its  wis¬ 
dom.  overlook  in  Mr. 

Kipling  all  that  grates 
upon  us  ;  possibly  it  may 
bail  him  reverently  as 
one  of  the  elect. 

Moreover,  in  forming 
any  such  estimate  there 
is  i lie  persistent  jiersonal 
equation  not  to  Is-  neglected.  No  work 
ever  appeals  to  any  two  minds  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  and  an  appeal  to  one  mind 
may  be  dumb  to  another.  Those  who  like 
Mr.  Kipling  like  him  very  much  and  no 
doubt  sincerely,  and  lietwcen  bis  still  loyal 
followers  and  others  tonce  headed  by  the 
late  Ib'bcrt  Buchanan)  who  find  nothing 
good  in  the  Kipling  product  then-  may  Im- 
difficult  holding  of  the  scales. 

Nevertheless,  we  inav  reflect  that  in 

• 

time  past  practicully  nil  literature  that  has 
endured  for  the  admiration  of  mankind  has 
(lossosscd  in  common  certain  definite  qual 
ities.  It  is  entirely  pertinent,  and  it  is  not 
dogmatic,  then,  to  ask  two  questions' 
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hand  never  went 
nique  of  his  art;  never 
placed,  all  the  parts  were  fitted  together 
with  the  skill  of  the  expert  and  jn-rfeet 
workman.  If  lie  desired  to  exhibit  before 
you  a  soldier  in  his  cups,  you  felt  instinct¬ 
ively  that  every  word  the  soldier  uttered 
was  veritable  and  in  the  true  manner. 
Moreover,  the  economy  of  effort  was 
above  praise;  here  was  not  n  word  wasted, 
no  insignificant  ornament,  every  column 
supporting  its  just  and  tme  weight. 

But  consider  for  a  moment  the  inner 
significance,  the  spirit  and  purport,  of 
these  stories.  What  shall  a  man  carry 
from  them  besides  a  sense  of  the  bard  and 
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dazzling  brilliancy  of  their  technique? 

Consider  the  series  of  tales  that  twelve 
years  ago  began  to  carry  their  author  so 
rapidly  to  the  center  of  the  world’s  atten¬ 
tion,  those  marvelous  tales  of  soldier  and 
civilian  life  in  India.  Here  come  again 
Mulvaney,  Ortlieris  and  Learoyd.  the  mad, 

rollicking  adventures,  the  breezy  dialect  touches  of  the  telling. 


and  coarse  vulgarity.  Very  amusing  in¬ 
dubitably  they  arc,  even  on  rereading, 
full  of  st range 
situations 
and  a  broad, 
hard  wit.  the 
strong  inven¬ 
tions  of  a 
powerful  im- 
a  g  i  nation 

cheeked  bv 
• 

accurate  and 
skilled  obser¬ 
vation. 

We  read 
them  with 
amusement, 
that,  is  true, 
but  from 
every  one  we 
turn  with  two 
certain  im¬ 
pressions: 
first,  of  dis¬ 
taste.  as  of 
one  that  has 
stirred  foul 
waters;  and. 
second,  of 
some  great 
lack. 

What  is  it. 

then,  that  I» 
wanting? 

Take  up  with  editors  or  -the  friexd.” 
analytical  T,,,:  nmn  KAmLV  ,x 
purpose  any  of  the  stories  in  those  first 
volumes,  “Black  Jack."  “The  Phantom 
•Kickshaw."  “The  Man  Who  Would 
Be  King."  Take  “The  Courting  of 
Dinah  Shadd, "  wherein  Mulvaney.  the 
chief  of  these  three  precious  heroes 
experiences  what  may  lie  deemed  the 
tenderest  phases  of  his  existence.  What 
is  here?  He  tells  the  story  himself.  It 
is  all  coarse,  the  brutal  love-making  of 
a  drunken  soldier.  You  laugh  at  the  com¬ 


ical.  sprawling  situations,  but  you  have  no 
human  interest  in  Mulvaney  nor  in  Dinah. 
An  old  woman  is  brought  drunken  in,  and 
her  billingsgate  reproduced  with  phonetic 
exactness.  The  scene  would  be  infinitely 
disgusting  in  real  life;  it  would  be  infi¬ 
nitely  disgusting  here,  but  for  the  humorous 

An  hour  after  this 
hero  has  engaged  himself  to  one  girl,  be¬ 
ing  in  his  cups,  he  has  engaged  himself  to 

another,  and 
neither  has 
any  quality 
that  one  cares 
to  k  n o w 
about.  No 
doubt  Mother 
Sliechy  in  real 
life  would  be 
as  revolting 
and  unpleas¬ 
ant  as  here 
she  is  shown, 
but  in  real 
life  we  would 
and  certainly 
should  avoid 
her;  here  she 
is  thrust  in 
upon  us  with 
i n  e  Xorabl  e 
determ  i  nu  - 
t  i  o  n  a  n  d 
without  tile 
least  profit, 
even  as  a  ter 
rible  exam¬ 
ple.  W  h  y 
should  we 
care  for  the 
love-makings 
and  riotings 
of  uninterest¬ 
ing  and  be¬ 
sotted  I  leasts?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 

not  care  for  them.  The  narrative  is  wholly 

• 

repulsive,  carried  by  tin?  sheer  strength 
of  the  cleverness  and  art  of  the  dialect. 

The  other  adventures  of  these  heroes, 
singly  or  together,  are  even  less  edifying. 
The  men  have  two  qualities  that  evidently 
appeal  to  Mr.  Kipling  as  good:  they  are 
physically  brave,  and  they  have  a  certain 
facility  in  extricating  themselves  from  ditli- 
culties  into  which,  for  the  most  part,  they 
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are  plunged  l»y  their  own  riotous  manner  of 
living.  Their  adventures  are  always  vastly 
entertaining,  their  dialect  and  manner 
always  fresh  and  diverting.  Hut.  for  all 
the  laughter  they  provoke,  they  remain  three 
unredeemed  ruffians,  ami  in  all  that  is  told 
of  them  is  not  one  human  touch.  You 
laugh  at  them,  but  at  no  moment  would 
vou  care  to  know  or  shake  hands  with 
them. 

It  is  not  that  these  characters  are  chosen 

from  the  lower  strata  of  society.  Other 

• 

authors  have  gone  for  their  heroes  to 
the  like  regions  ami  the  world  has  not 
complained.  l»eing.  indeed,  the  better  for 
it.  This  is  true  conspicuously  and  fre-| 
quently,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Ilarte.  HuU 
Mr.  Kipling's  bad  eminence  is  that,  choos¬ 
ing  such  heroes,  he  alone  has  shown  them 
to  us  without  one  <piulity  that  cun  stir  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  brutal,  drunken  soldiers  are 
very  real  in  a  way.  very  lifelike,  very 
laughable  in  their  adventures  in  realism, 
but  they  remain  brutal  nnd  drunken  to  the 
end;  their  coarse  instincts  are  without 
the  relief  of  the  la-tter  side  that  the  coarsest 
soldier  in  real  life  would  sometimes  ex¬ 
hibit.  It  can  hardly  l»c  disputed  that  this 
is  bud  nrt.  It  is  not  even  good  realism. 
A  real  Mulvaney  might  easily  l»c  ns 
drunken  and  revolting  as  this,  but  he 
would  inevitably  have  in  him  some  savor 
of  the  common  humanity,  lie  would  have 
good  os  well  ns  bad.  To  paint  such  a  man 
all  reprobate  is  as  great  an  error  ns  to  paint 
him  nil  angel.  An  artist  may  properly 
enough  seek  to  create  effects  of  pity,  hor¬ 
ror,  sadness,  pain;  but  to  create  effects 
merely  depressing  nnd  disconcerting  is  new 
in  recognized  literature,  and  its  perma¬ 
nence  may  In*  held  o|*en  to  doubt. 

What  is  it  that  charms  us  so  unfailingly 
in  such  a  work  ns  ‘•Tennessee's  Partner"? 
The  characters  are  rough  men,  their  chief 
deeds  arc  crimes  of  violence,  they  are  su¬ 
perficially  as  little  attractive  as  Mulvaney. 
The  difference  is  that  here  is  the  human 
touch,  here  is  an  apjienl  to  the  sense  of  the 
universal  brotherhood,  here  is  a  revelation 
under  rough  exteriors  of  the  springs  of 
feeling  common  to  the  race,  here  is  some¬ 
thing  of  heart  as  well  as  of  brain.  In  all 
time  past,  succeeding  generations  of  men 
have  cherished  only  the  literature  that  has 
hail  this  appeal.  Shall  we  sup|»osc  the 


race  to  have  undergone  such  changes  that 
the  old  ganglia  have  perished? 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  oliscrvc  an 
acrobat?  It  may  be  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  acrobats;  lie  may  kick  higher,  jump 
harder,  tie  himself  into  stranger  contor¬ 
tions,  than  any  other  acrobat.  What  pos¬ 
sible  relation  do  these  feats  bear  to  life? 
This  man  is  the  dazzling  acrobat  of  nar¬ 
rative;  from  his  far  flights  we  come  always 
with  a  sense  of  admiration  for  his  skilled 
achievements,  never  with  the  slightest  hope 
or  strength  for  living.  “After  all,  it  is 
the  serious  emotions  of  mankind  that  en- 
To  \tc  |»er|>ctuully  cynical  and 
disparaging  nl»out  everything  but  brute 
strength  and  the  slaughter  of  natives  und 
the  triumph  of  the  Hritish  nrms — what 
is  in  all  this  that  the  great  weary  world 
would  care  for  it? 

'  It  is  momentarily  interesting,  no  doubt; 
so  are  the  feats  of  the  acrobat  of  the  ring. 
Take  ** Hlack  Jack”  asa  typical  example  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  earlier  manner.  The  power 
of  the  sus|*ense  is  undeniable.  The  plot 
against  Mulvnney's  life  is  so  strange  nnd 
diabolical,  the  manner  of  its  circumventing 
is  so  ingenious,  that  we  feel  a  burning 
curiosity  to  know  “how  it  comes  out.” 
Hut  so  we  should  feel  in  rending  any  ex¬ 
citing  story;  and  at  the  end,  what  is  left? 
Some  drunken  brutes  have  attempted  a 
murder  nnd  failed.  That  is  all,  except  a 
vague  sense  of  soil  and  contamination  and 
a  fit-ling  that  we  have  been  in  bad  com¬ 
pany,  a  feeling  that  nearly  nil  of  these 
stories  create.  “Slimmy’s  Wife”  and 
O'  Kara's  fate — are  not  these  incidents 
added  for  the  express  pur|K>se-  of  disagree¬ 
able  impression?  Who  shall  snv  that  they 
have  normal  cohesion  with  the  course  of 
the  story,  such  as  it  is? 

Or  take  “The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and 
Aft”  as  one  of  the  most  famous  types  of 
these  tales — the  story  of  a  drummer-  Imy 
who,  with  his  comrade,  saved  the  dny  when 
the  Hritish  troops,  demoralized  and  dis¬ 
heartened.  were  being  cut  to  pieces  by 
Afghans  in  a  pass.  The  theme  is  some¬ 
thing.  yes,  for  the  lmy  had  left  a  little 
sweetheart  behind  him  (the  color-sergeant's 
daughter),  and  he  was  killed  for  his  he¬ 
roic  pains.  There  is  great  power  here, 
doubtless.  The  battle  and  blind  struggle 
and  retreat  in  the  pass — how  original  in 
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treatment,  how  swift  and  vivid  iu  interest! 
A  kind  of  cynical  humor  iu  the  midst  of 
these  alarms  seems  at  first  to  add  strength 
and  novelty ;  here  is  a  man  who  cau  jest 
while  he  unrolls  the  most  frightful  scenes. 
The  combat  is  perfectly  managed;  the 
mind  hangs  upon  the  issue  with  as  strong 
suspense  as  ever  fiction  created,  and  sinks 
hack  at  last  with  the  sigh  of  vitiated 
curiosity — the  day  was  saved. 

Vet  observe  that  if,  instead  of  turning  as 
of  old  we  were  tempted  to 
turn  to  the  next  narrative, 
we  stop  for  analysis,  assur 
cdly  we  shall  fiud  hitter  dregs 
in  this  exhilarating  cup 

First,  it  will  seem* strange 
and  repellent, 
caressing  de¬ 
light  the  man 
lingers  upon 
the  most  har¬ 
rowing  details 
of  the  battle! 

It  is  like  a 
minute  ac¬ 
count  of  a  day 
iu  a  surgical 
clinic:  the 
keen  knivesare 
slicing,  men 
are  dismem¬ 
bered  or  cloven 
to  the  middle, 
shrieking  with 
pain,  rolling 
over  dead  up¬ 
on  the  ground. 

Ollier  men  are 
slaying  with 
the  sharp  de¬ 
light  of  crazed  beasts.  These  thingsare  no 
doubt  veritable  and  war.  but  the  ferocious 
relish  of  their  telling — is  that  also  necessary .' 
NVe  have  the  highest  authority  for  think 
ing  war  infernal  :  but  shall  wc  have  it  put 
naked  upon  our  tables  and  commended  to 
our  palates  by  one  who  is  moved  no  whit 
by  its  sad  and  terrible  aspects,  who  Iaud9 
its  sickening  passions,  and  lusts  without 
disguise  to  1m-  of  those  whose  hands  soak 
the  earth  with  Afghans'  blood? 

Second,  we  shall  inevitably  notice  that 
the  boy  who  is  the  central  figure  in  this 
riot  of  slaughter  is  sot  before  us  withput 


the  slightest  claim  uj>ou  our  syni|»athies. 
Evidently  his  creator  is  not  sorry  he  was 
killed;  shall  we  be?  There  is  nothing  that 
moves  us  in  his  farewell  talk  with  his  little 
sweetheart.  She  calls  him  a  little  liar,  and 
says  he  can  have  as  many  kisses  as  he 
**dam  pleases."  He  boasts  and  swaggers 
in  the  hideous  manner  ami  patois  of  the 
London  slums,  and  is  olT.  The  picture  may 
lie  true  enough;  what  do  you  gain  from 
it?  You  do  not  think  of  the  sweetheart 
when  the  boy  is  "rolled 
over"  -in  the  gentle  Kipling 
phrase.  She  is  not  really 
associated  with  him  in  any 
reader's  mind.  There  is 

neither  tenderness  norconcern 
in  any  conception  of  her — 

nor  of  him. 

lie  was  drunk 
w  h  o  n  h  c 
walked  out 
from  behind 
his  rock  to 

fife  the  broken 
regiment  back 
to  its  business 
of  killing;  he 
fell  before  the 
litst  volley. 
Well  —  w  hat 
shall  we  con¬ 
clude'  That 
it  is  well  to 
be  drunk? 
Not  pat  l  icu 
larlv.  The 
main  thing  is 
that  the  re¬ 
formed  British 
t  too ps  got 

their  courage  back,  "wiped  the  Afghans  oiT 
the  earth"  and  redeemed  their  glorious 
reputation  for  slaughter. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  invariably 
rises  from  the  reading  of  Kipling  with  a 
bad  taste  in  one's  mouth.  The  writing  is 
always  immensely  clever;  often  it  is  brill¬ 
iant.  never  has  it  noticeable  flaws  in  its 
technical  workmanship.  But  its  brilliancy 
is  granite  ami  its  sparkle  a  mica  glitter. 
One  shall  search  in  vain  for  warmth  or 
light.  Very  likely  English  girls  of  the 
class  of  Cris  are  as  uninteresting  as  she: 
verv  likelv  such  a  bov  would  have  to  be 

•  •  A 
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drunk  for  a  deed  of  heroism.  But  the 
world  has  no  more  profit  from  such  matters 
than  from  the  particulars  of  a  hanging. 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  urged  that 
hangings  and  coarse  girls  and  drunken 
boys  and  battles  and  slaughters  and  dissec¬ 
tion-tables  are  in  the  world  and  therefore 
by  the  theory  of  realistic  art  they  are  fit 
subjects  to  be  set  before  us  in  this  frank, 
unadorned  manner.  It  is  ill  quarreling 
nbout  taste.  But  the  question  is  not 
whether  readers  can  be  found  for  the  details 
of  an  abattoir,  but  whether  the  man  who 
supplies  such  details  (with  whatever  verbal 
splendors)  adds  to  the  world’s  treasures 
or  enriches  the  race,  and  to  that  question 
there  is  only  one  answer. 

Shall  one  he  met  here  with  the  rejoinder 
that  Zola  deals  in  realism,  in  things  as 
they  arc,  anil  the  world  thanks  and  thinks 
well  of  him?  Or  that  Thackeray  often 
makes  us  extremely  uncomfortable  and  yet 
is  of  the  immortals?  Ah,  but  Zola's  real¬ 
ism  is  charged  through  and  through  with 
pity  for  the  wretched  beings  he  shows  us; 
Thackeray  discloses  to  us  for  our  own  good 
the  meanness  whereof  we  are  capable. 
This  man  has  no  feeling  of  his  own;  he 
will  sing  at  gravemaking  or  anything  else. 

Herein,  I  think,  Mr.  Kipling  passes  from 
such  mere  authorship  as  one  may  or  may 
not  like  and  becomes  a  positive  force  for 
evil.  Consider  the  probable  effect  on  a 
generation  nourished  upon  a  literature  that 
disguises  cruelty,  brutality  and  indomitable 
cynicism  under  a  form  so  alluring.  We 
arc*  accustomed  to  cry  out  against  the  sensa- 
tionul  cheap  novels  that  boys  read,  or  used 
to  read.  Is  it  likely  that  a  thousand  tales 
of  the  impossible  adventures  of  Indiun- 
slavers  or  detectives  work  so  much  harm  as 
this  voice,  so  witty  and  able,  steadily  and 
insidiously  teaching  that  nothing  is  worth 
while  but  material  success,  that  suffering, 
pain  and  sorrow  are  of  no  moment,  that 
the  grace  of  life  is  a  jest  and  its  wisdom  is 
to  trample  on  toward  the  goal  and  let  him 
fall  that  is  stricken?  Shall  progress  lie 
through  reversion  to  primitive  instincts? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  men  and  women 
or  !>oys  and  girls  should  be  good  or  well-bred 
or  nice  in  manner  and  instincts  or  virtuous 
or  sober  to  be  projwr  subjects  for  litera¬ 
ture.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
nothing  remunerative  in  ruffiaus  considered 


merely  as  ruffians.  What  is  interesting 
and  valuable  about  them  is  that  under  the 
ruffianism  they  are  still  human,  still  mqn, 
still,  with  all  their  faults,  of  the  vast  family 
of  earth's  children.  Mr.  Kipling's  offense 
is  that  he  totally  discards  this  human 
quality.  Ruffianism  with  him  is  merely 
plain  ruffianism,  dealt  in  for  its  own  sake. 

In  later  years  when  he  came  from  the 
Indian  background,  so  novel  and  attractive, 
to  laudscn|x*s  more  familiar  to  us,  his  work 
exhibited  even  greater  technical  ability, 
but  no  change  in  his  spirit.  The  very 
high  praise  of  turning  to  artistic  account 
the  great  material  activities  of  modern  life 
is  undoubtedly  his.  but  his  men  are  still 
of  the  Mulvaney  type;  their  deeds  nre  still 
devoid  of  true  relation  to  life.  The  stories 
of  engines  and  engineers  arc.  from  one 
point  of  view,  replete  with  new  ami  jh*- 
culiar  interest;  they  are  valueless  in  any 
consideration  of  enduring  worth.  The 
callous  blackguards  that  rebuild  the 
wrecked  steamship  engines  in  “The  Devil 
and  the  Deep  Sea"  excite  a  certain  thirst 
to  know  the  end  of  their  strange  venture; 
but  we  have  no  regret  for  their  fute.  The 
story  of  the  shrewd  old  Scotchman  in 
“Bread  upon  the  Water'*  has  no  sympa¬ 
thetic  significance.  The  intellectual  acute¬ 
ness  that  foresees  the  wreck  of  the  rival 
steamer  and  successfully  plans  an  advan¬ 
tage  therefrom  appeals  to  curiosity,  but  we 
do  not  care  for  McKimmon  nor  for  MePhce, 
his  engineer,  and  the  heart  is  in  no  wise 
stirred  by  the  good  fortune  of  Janet  the 
wife.  Something  sordid  and  repellent 
hangs  over  all  these  stories.  No  doubt 
modern  life  is  sordid  enough,  but  we  are 
not  hd|>cd  from  its  indurations  by  having 
its  very  sordidness  treated  as  a  thing  ad¬ 
mirable  and  to  1>c  welcomed. 

Svimc  distinction  mav  l»e  admitted  be- 

• 

tween  the  animating  spirits  of  a  man's 
prose  and  of  his  poetry,  but  a  man's  poetry 
must  s|>cak  his  soul  if  it  is  to  be  poetry  at  all. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  I  wen  an  industrious  vetsifier. 
What  shall  we  think  of  his  product?  On 
any  impartial  survey  it  seems  worse  than 
his  prose.  Not  technically,  for  he  has  an 
admirable  and  rare  rhythmical  sense  and 
until  lately  a  singular  gift  of  apt  expres¬ 
sion.  but  in  its  purpose  and  mission.  Here 
are  the  same  manner  and  matter  that  in 
his  tales  make  us  so  dissatisfied  and  uneasy. 
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The  themes  are  almost  invariably  such  as 
make  for  no  man's  peace  or  for  no  man's 
stirring  to  nobler  thoughts.  “The  Vam¬ 
pire,”  for  instance.  The  subject  artists 
have  dealt  with  otherwhere;  but  never  thus. 
Consider  it  as  a  fair  example  of  his  attitude. 
IIow  coarse  anil  pungent  and  hard  is  it !  We 
know  that  a  man  has  ruined  himself  for  a 
woman,  but  there  is  no  touch  of  the  pity  of 
his  ruin,  nor  of  the  lesson  of  it,  nor  of  com¬ 
passion  for  the  human  weakness,  nor  of  in- 
dignation  at  the  heartlessness.  He  was  a  fool 

“  Ami  he  ninrir  hi*  prayer 
To  a  ran  and  a  hone  and  a  hank  of  hair." 

and  thus  contemptuously 
to  the  end.  He  is  dead, 
and  lie  brought  his  fate 
upon  himself;  let  him  go 
for  a  fool.  Itcally,  is 
there  any  note  in  this  that 
tends  to  satisfy  any  human 
thirst,  feed  any  human 
hunger,  quiet  any  human 
longing?  How  arc  we 
the  belter  for  such  sing¬ 
ing?  Some  men  that  are 
little  moved  by  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  beautiful 
are  reached  by  an  apt 
expression  of  a  formula  of 
truth;  but  no  man  is 
moved  to  aught  worth 
while  by  flippancy  and 
bitterness. 

"A  rag  and  a  t»oiic  and  a  hank 

of  hair." 

At  least  there  is  no  other 
line  in  English  poetry  so  brutal  as  this. 

Hut.,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Kipling  aright, 
he  has  small  patience  with  the  idea  of  a 
mission  in  the  world  to  better  it.  He 
views  the  hardness  of  life  ns  an  irremedia¬ 
ble  fact  to  be  endured  stoically  by  every 
man,  to  Ik*  laughed  at  and  jested  almut. 
but  not  to  be  pitied  or  relieved.  Pity  and 
the  desire  to  relieve  l>clong  to  the  weak¬ 
lings  who  do  not  love  war,  do  not  covet 
other  men’s  or  other  nations'  |»ossessions. 
do  not  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  sent 
into  the  world  to  slay  and  seize,  do  not 
admire  ferocity  ami  drunkenness  nor  the 
conversation  of  intoxicated  troopers,  and 
are  generally  sentimental  and  foolish. 

“Danny  Deever”  celebrates  the  hanging 
of  “a  sneakin',  shootin’  hound''  of  a 


soldier.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  subject 
comes  within  the  limits  of  poetry?  In 
“ Fuzzy -Wuzzy”  a  cockney  soldier  sings  in 
the  language  of  his  class  about  some  repul¬ 
sive  aspects  of  war.  Shall  we  consider  this 
an  addition  to  literature?  "McAndrews* 
Hymn”  is  an  able  study  in  psychology, 
but  done  without  feeling. 

The  “Recessional”  strikes  a  note  different 
from  the  note  of  any  other  Kipling  poem, 
ami  if  I  understand  it  truly,  a  deeper  ami 
more  solemn  note.  It  was  well  that  a  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian  nation  should  l»e  reminded 
at  a  time  of  jubilee  and  boasting  that  con¬ 
quest  is  not  the  sum  of  life. 
The  poem  reads  like  a 
sincere  word  and  its  sup¬ 
posed  significance  (travers¬ 
ing  the  trend  of  its  auth¬ 
or's  previous  utterances), 

with  the  churm  of  its 

• 

method,  carried  it  nrouml 
the  world.  A  poet's  sin¬ 
cerity  should  never  be  open 
to  suspicion.  Yet  the 
third  year  after  the  peace 
note  of  the  “Recessional" 
saw  the  “ Recessional's” 
author  urging  on  the  most 
unjust  and  infamous  war 
of  modern  times,  clamor¬ 
ing  vociferously  against 
mercy  or  lenity,  arguing 
for  extremest  limits  of 
barbarous  severity,  the 
self-constituted  laureate  of 
all  the  darkest  deeds  on 
the  veldt.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
war  for  sheer  plunder  was  forced  by  a  very 
strong  upon  a  very  weak  people,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  impure  what  it  was  we  were 
invited  in  the  “Recessional”  not  to  forget. 
No  part  of  the  creed  of  Christ,  certainly. 

Therefore  the  world  was  quickly  unde¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  real  message  of  the  “Re¬ 
cessional”;  by  word  and  deed,  by  the  ob¬ 
vious  teachings  of  all  his  earlier  and  all  his 
later  writings,  it  was  undeceived.  What 
had  been  welcomed  as  the  long-expected 
gentler  note,  the  sign  of  the  broadened 
mind  and  kindling  tenderness  so  long  lack¬ 
ing.  proved  to  be  a  mere  tour  de  force,  an 
experiment,  an  exploit,  a  sound  and  noth¬ 
ing  more. 

“The  Lesson.”  “The  Song  of  the  White 
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Men,”  the  other  lute  singing  thnt  has 
fallen  ho  far  from  the  mark,  arc  l»ut  the 
natural  sequel  of  this  tergiversation.  What 
is  the  “lesson”  to  him  of  the  struggle  in 
South  Africa,  of  the  blood  an«l  ruin,  the 
scattered  families  ami  wasted  lunds.  the 
mourning  in  his  own  country,  the  sadden¬ 
ing  *|>cctacle*  of  hrutnl  passion*,  and  inebri¬ 
ate  mobs?  Only  that  tireat  Britain  should 
have  larger  and  better  armies,  lie  la-ltcr 
prejiared  to  grasp  and  slay,  la*  stronger  in 
the  policy  that  brought  almut  this  war. 
If  on  sueh  a  theme  and  with  such  u 
motive  a  man  might  sing  otherwise  than 
ImuIIv,  poetry  would  lose  all  significance 
and  message  to  men.  . 

Summing  up  the  product  of  these  twelve 
or  thirteen  years.  Mr.  Kipling  teems  easily 
the  foremost  rigure  of  their  literature  and 
easily  the  most  sinister  and  malign.  Ib¬ 
is  anomalous,  lie  ha-  the  sense  of  laughter 
but  not  of  tears.  lie  writes  nlauit  men 
but  not  to  them.  Me  is  the  n| Kittle  of  the 
gospel  of  hard  blow*.  He  is  the  laureate 
of  materialism  and  the  champion  of  things 
as  they  are.  Heretofore  the  |mm-I*  and  the 
prophets  of  literature  have  usually  la-en  in 
advance  of  their  ago;  he  ha*  reversed 
precedent  bv  reviving  in  the  nineteenth 
century  tlm  spirit  of  the  fourteenth. 

This  is  whv  hi*  audience  hus  slipped 
away:  this  is  why  Id*  hand  has  lost  its 


running.  From  even  the  lowest  and  most 
material  |*oint  of  view  the  profit  of  art  is 
the  human  sympathy  of  it.  He  that  has 
no  c-are  for  other  men  cannot  long  com¬ 
mand  their  attention.  Ho  cannot  even 
maintain  the  uaturnl  excellence  of  his  gifts. 
The  democratic  spirit  that  Mr.  Kipling  so 
heartily  despises  would  have  been  hia  sav¬ 
ing  grace,  would  have  made  him  pref-mi- 
nently  great.  The  want  of  it  has  left  him 
hard  as  stone  uud  apparently  as  unfertile. 

“The  Voice  of  the  Hooligan”  he  was 
called  by  a  great  soul  now  silent.  The 
voice  of  nil  that  retards  and  represses  he 
assuredly  is.  If  the  creed  lie  lias  taught 
is  right,  charity  is  an  amiable  weakness, 
hospital*  an-  a  hist  expense,  good-will 
among  men  is  a  myth,  the  liesuty  of  tin- 
world  is  Without  le**«»n,  the  Joy  of  life  is 
physical  strength,  there  is  no  courage  but 
for  physical  combat,  only  that  man  live* 
worthily  who  elbows  his  way  to  the  fore, 
and  only  tlmi  nation  fulfil*  its  mission  that 
lays  Ktnmg  hamls  ii|m>h  the  weaker  |>eoplc*. 

The  xteadfaHt  trend  of  the  changes  in  the 
race  contradict*  ami  repudiates  such  a 
creed.  What  other  generations  may  think 
of  one  whose  fare  has  Is-en  set  so  resolutely 
against  the  M<mh|  is  no  In-tter  than  u  guess, 
but  it  s.eins  a  reasonable  surmise  that  if 
they  think  well  of  him  It  will  be  at  times 
when  the  great  tide  Hows  backward. 


fate  wiles  upoo,ibet?  slabs  tbehumaobearl, 
<fierciiw  il  tbroutjb  uftb  bi'a  t  u*edged  dart . 
Tbibk  you  because  do  eye  has  seen  . 

1  be  paisooed  sbafC.ibe  uouods  le»  keep? 
flb,roi.py  c  mao  plays  bis  accustomed  part 

*  f  l 

u-bile  bis  breast  cooceal*  a  dead  ly  sroart  1 


THIS  SHADOW  OK  HAPPINKSS. 

Bv  Ik vi *(u  Bachh  ikk. 


THAT  little  inn  was  somewhere  on  ihe 
road  from  New  Amsterdam  to  New 
York — a  half-way  house  lietwcen  now  ami 
antiquity.  A  part  was  old  and  a  jiarl  new, 
and  it  was  all  very  shabby  and  simple  and 
genuine.  Its  day  begnu  at  dusk  and  its 
noon  was  midnight.  Then  the  red  door  of 
Morelto  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the  cit\ 
opening  on  a  strange  and  merry  wu\  of  life. 
They  called  it  the  ltoosl  Iweause  it  was  in¬ 
habited  chiefly  by  the  night -folk.  A  tall 
man  could  almost  touch  its  eaves  and  had 
to  pay  a  toll  of  reverence  at  its  door  if  he 
entered.  Once  in,  he  forgot  all  can*  save 
that  of  stepping  lightly  lest  it  fall  upon 
him.  The  Kooxt  had  grown,  wing  by 
wing,  until  it  covered  half  the  short  block, 
ami  now  under  its  roof  were  unexpected 
caverns  far  back  of  the  red  door  at  I  In- 
sidewalk  .  A  big  church  flanked  the  little 
inn  and  buried  it  under  fathoms  of  gloom 
as  the  sun  came  up.  When  it  was  nearing 
noon,  oT  a  bright  day,  a  great  lever  of  sun¬ 
light  thrust  itself  in  where  the  two  build¬ 
ings  came  close  together  lieltind  Morcho's. 
and  lifted  on  the  bulk  of  shadow  until  it 
was  gone. 

Morcho  himself  was  a  man  worth  know 
ing.  lie  was  an  item  of  cxjwmisc  in  the 
moral  economy  of  the  world,  but  the  lesson 
of  his  life,  if  one  were  able  to  make  it 
dear,  would  have  some  profit  in  it.  He 
was  a  brown  little  Spaniard  who  knew  how¬ 
to  cook  mid  loved  eating  and  drinking  and 
good  companionship.  One  never  sat  under 
the  bare  beams  of  the  Konst  and  felt  his 
blood  warming  and  the  gloom  going  out  of 
his  soul,  in  the  smile  of  Morcho,  without 
some  thankfulness  for  the  like  of  him.  Hut 
that  was  a  pleasure,  with  all  its  accessories, 
full  of  jieril.  There  was  in  it  too  much 
of  the  spice  of  life  and  the  cuisine.  If  one 
were  his  friend,  Morcho  came  and  served 
him  with  his  own  hand  or  sat  lieside  him 
and  told  stories  and  at  the  end  of  each 
lifted  his  glass  and  said,  "llappy  day !" 
Indeed,  that  was  the  conclusion  of  every 
tule  he  told  and.  1  make  no  doubt,  of 
every  dream  he  dreamed.  He  came  to 
misery  in  due  time,  as  did  many  who  sat 
with  him  there  in  the  little  inn.  but  he 
had  to  lie  merry,  to  give  the  warm  bean  i«. 


every  one.  to  eat  when  he  had  no  hunger, 
to  drink  when  he  had  no  thirst.  Other¬ 
wise  lie  would  not  have  Itcen  Morcho  and 
some  who  came  there  would  have  sought  a 
host  more  to  their  liking.  It  was  as  if 
he  said:  "Is  your  heart  heavy,  my  friend? 
I  have  a  merry  little  monkey  of  a  soul  here 
in  this  body  and  I'm  going  to  show  you 
some  of  its  tricks.”  lie  had  no  thought 
of  the  evil  in  it  all.  lb*  was  born  a  Cas¬ 
tilian  |M*asHiit  and  had  never  heard  any 
preaching  about  temperance.  and  think¬ 
ing  was  out  of  his  line.  I  know  he  hud 
a  heart  of  lead  some  days,  but  even  then 
the  glad  hand,  the  toast  of  "Happy  day." 
the  merry  tale,  were  not  withheld. 

I  Imd  been  out  of  New  York  a  year  ami, 
returning  one  summer  night,  strolled  to 
the  little  inn  for  supper.  Mine  host  had 
grown  thin  und  pale,  lb*  spoke  in  a  rough 
whisper  and  trembled  with  weakness.  I 
could  sei*  that  the  man  was  dying,  but  the 
inn  was  already  dead.  A  lonely  guest  sat 
near  tne  and  Morcho  whs  trying  hard  to 
keep  his  feet  ami  tell  a  story.  lb*  sank 
into  a  chair  at  the  end  of  it  and  soon  fell 
nodding.  The  cozy  rooms  were  empty. 
The  tallies  were  neatly  spread,  hut  where 
were  the  merry  f casters,  the  song  and  laugh 
ter  that  rang  to  the  roof  in  other  days? 

"Morcho,"  said  the  mail  who  sat  by 
him.  lifting  his  glass,  "where  are  the 
happy  days?” 

"Madre  de  Dios!"  he  whispered. 
"Here's  happy  day!”  and  then  he  took  a 
sip  out  of  a  glass  that  had  been  waiting 
for  him. 

"You're  sick,  Morcho,1  ’  said  the  man 
drinking.  "You'd  better  gooff  somewhere 
and  taken  rest."  Then  he  rose  and  paid 
the  waiter  and  went  away. 

Morcho  had  not  seemed  to  hear  him  and 
shortly  came  over  to  me.  rubbing  his  hands, 
lb-  was  bracing  himself  for  the  task  before 
him  anil  his  smile  came  hard.  I  was  an 
old  customer  and  he  must  do  his  best  to 
please  me. 

"I  not  sick — no-o-o-o !"  he  whispered. 
"I  lie  well  purty  quick.” 

He  would  have  the  waiter  bring  glasses 
and  a  bottle  in  spite  of  my  refusal  to  drink. 
He'd  a  great  need  of  good  cheer — that  was 
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evident.  His  hand  trembled  as  the  ruby 
flood  trickled  into  his  glass.  I  turned  a 
moment  to  give  my  order.  When  I 
looked  again,  his  head  had  fallen  on  his 
hand  and  Morcho  was  sleeping.  The  little 
clock  on  the  mantel  ticked  loudly,  and  the 
long  hand  was  on  its  hist  quarter  climbing 
to  eleven.  The  canary  that  hung  in  the 
window  had  covered  his  head.  The  mo¬ 
ment  was  long  with  loneliness. 

A  man  came  in.  as  I  was  waiting  in  the 
silence,  and  stood  a  moment  looking 
down  at  Morcho. 

•‘Going  to  die  soon  and  he  hasn’t  a 
friend  in  the  world — they’ve  all  left  him,” 
lie  said.  1  couldn’t  l»ear  the  sight  of  him 
sleeping  there  beside  me  and  so  I  touched 
his  shoulder  and  said  : 

“Morcho,  happy  days!” 

He  started  up  and  answered  quickly,  as 
the  liquor  touched  his  li|>s.  “Happy day!” 

“How  are  you  to-night?”  the  man 
asked. 

”1  better;  I  get  well  purty  quick,”  said 
Morcho. 

"You’d  better  leave  New  York — it’s 
a  rough  climate,”  said  the  other.  “Just 
go  oil  somewhere  an*  take  a  rest.” 

“Yes, ”  I  echoed,  “you’d  lietter  go 
somewhere  and  take  a  long  rest.” 

•*I  no  leave  my  business.”  he  said,  and 
took  another  sip.  Then  he  laid  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  and  coughed  until  I 
thought  he  was  near  his  end.  The  waiter 
came  to  fan  him.  He  got  to  his  feet  pres- 
ently  with  an  effort  painful  to  witness. 
He  held  the  half-empty  glass  mid  turned 
to  me. 

‘  He  my  old  custonmire.”  said  Morcho; 
“lie  stay  by  me  an'  1  try  give  him  good 
dinner — everything  what  he  wants.’’  The 
glass  seemed  heavy  in  his  hand;  he  could 
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not  speak  the  toast.  In  a  moment  he  sat 
nodding  in  his  chair  as  he  had  done  before, 
and  he  was  a  poor  host.  Then  even  I,  his 
last  customer,  came  away  and  left  him. 
His  “happy  day”  had  gone  too  dark  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  pleasure  in  it. 
A  gloomy  business  it  is.  trying  to  be  merry 
in  the  shadow  of  death.  I  had  seen  enough 
of  it. 

“Why  don't  you  go  and  see  Morcho?” 
1  inquired  of  an  old  habituf-  of  the  inn. 

“Because  he  will  have  me  drink  with 
him  and  talk  with  him  and  I  can't  !>eur 
to  do  it  now.  I  don’t  get  over  it  for 
a  day.” 

TJie  fact  was.  Morcho  had  come  to  a 
time  when  he  needed  a  little  of  the  good 
cheer  he  had  freely  given,  but  it  was  not 
to  l»e  had.  For  days  1  was  the  only  man 
who  went  to  wish  him  a  happy  day.  The 
priest  came,  of  a  duv  that  I  was  there,  and 
tried  to  talk  with  him  about  his  soul.  He 
would  have  none?  of  his  own  trouble,  how¬ 
ever,  any  more  than  his  friends  would 
have  it.  He  asked  the  boy  to  bring 
glasses  and  the  priest  to  drink  him  a 
“happy  day.”  The  good  father  said, 
“No.” 

“Then  tell  me  good  story,  do  tell  me 
good  story.”  said  Morcho. 

“No.  no,”  was  the  answer,  and  as  it 
came  I  left  them  together. 

“My  God!”  I  heard  Morcho  whisper, 
as  if  he  were  crying,  “I  have  no  more,  no 
more  happy  day.” 

Now  the  inn  is  but  an  empty  shell. 
The  red  door  is  barred ;  its  rooms  arc 
silent  as  the  grave  nnd  dust  is  on  its  win¬ 
dows.  Morcho  has  taken  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  when  they  could  no  longer 
bear  the  sight  of  him.  and  “gone  ofF  some¬ 
where  for  a  long  rest.” 
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I»v  K.  W.  Kimri.k. 

ITith  At  tkf  authoi . 


away  on 
the  lower  coast  of 
Florida,  amid  the 
cocoa  nut -groves, 
lies  a  sleepy  little 
settle m e  nt  of 
some  twenty-odd 
houses.  The  little 
freight  -  steamer 
that  tics  up  to  the 
landing  twice  a 
week  occasionally 
drops  a  passiuigcr 
or  two  who  has 
come  southward 
to  escape  the  chill 
ing  blasts  of  the 


Not  them  winter,  or  maybe  fish  in  the 


broad  waters  of  the  bay  that  spread  out 


cast  of  the  mainland. 


Among  the  “character**"  in  tin-  settle¬ 
ment  was  an  old  darky  by  the  name  of 
Silas,  all  absolutely  worthless  piece  of  liu 
inanity,  dirty,  lazy  and  utterly  devoid  of 
morals:  yet.  withal,  good-natured  and 
happy,  and  thoroughly  contented  with 
everybody  and  everything.  Time  and 
again  lie  was  articled  ami  put  in  the  little 
flimsy  lock-up.  but  it  mattered  not  to  him: 
lie  was  just  as  happy  inside  the  jail  as  out. 
and  as  soon  as  lie  was  released  he  rc|*cated 
llie  offense,  his  only  excuse  being  **  ’Mem 
bah.  kind  folks,  that  po*  ole  Silas  linin’! 
iichhah  hail  no  hringin*  up."  His  most 
persistent  malady  was  his  fondness  for  his 
neighbor’s  poultry.  When  a  roost  was  plun 
dered,  the  only  explanation  was  “Silns.  ’’  or 
if  the  cackling  of  a  fowl  was  heard  at 
night,  the  comment  was  ••Silas." 

Fiend,  punish,  threaten,  it  was  of  no 
avail.  When  Silas  needed  a  chicken — and 


his  needs  were  freipient — he  sallied  forth  in 
the  still  small  hours  and  lnlped  himself 
at  the  most  convenient  coop.  Twice  he 
had  been  tired  at  while  lie  was  committing 
his  depredations,  and.  though  In*  had  car 
ried  off  enough  t»ln«t  to  bring  down  several 
partridges,  he  never  dropped  hi'  chicken. 

Though  his  morals  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  the  old  negro  w-as  a  firm  believer  in 
"ha’nts  an’  sperrits. "  tier  him  once 
started  on  the  subject  and  he  would 


wander  off  into  the  most  marvelous  and 
harrowing  details  of  su|*eniatural  visitants 
that  took  the  sha|K*s  of  cows  and  white 
mules,  and  troubled  folks  at  night.  In¬ 
deed.  there  were  certain  parts  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  where  ho  could  not  be  hired  to  go 
after  dark.  Unfortunately,  the  hen-roosts 
were  not  within  these  charmed  circles. 

Our  excuse  for  sojourning  in  this  place 
was  fishing.  Day  after  day  we  sailed  over 
the  bright  waters  of  the  bay.  or  took 
little  journeys  out  into  the  ocean  and  lured 
the  splendid  kiugtish  from  his  briny  home. 
Itul  one  day  there  was  no  breeze,  the  palm 
trees  droo|tcd  and  sulked,  the  air  was  hot 
and  stilling:  the  only  moving  objects 
within  sight  were  the  buzzards  with  their 
broad.  jHiwerfid  wings  extended  film  and 

motionless,  as  they  floated  over  the  sultry 

•  • 

air.  As  they  passed  over  the  narrow  walk 
in  front  of  the  inn.  they  si i etched  their 
long.  Imre  necks  and  turned  their  barren 
heads  from  side  to  aide;  nun  by  one  they 
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circled  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  one  by  one 
they  dropped  clumsily  on  the  parched 
grass,  where  lay  a  tempting  morsel  of  fish. 

With  my  fishing-rod  I  had  been  making 
imaginary  casts  from  the  hotel  porch. 
*‘I  have  it,”  suggested  the  bright  and 
particular  genius  of  our  party.  “Why  not 
catch  a  buzzard?”  The  line  was  reeled 
out  to  a  sufficient  length,  and  the  end 
formed  in  a  noose  about  the  fish.  The 
buzzards  again  wheeled  over  the  spot,  ami 
dropped  on  post  and  rail  to  sec  if  their 
feast  was  still  undisturbed.  They  were  a 
little  suspicious,  but  presently  one  old  pa¬ 
triarch,  more  bold  than  his  comrades, 
hobbled  toward  the  fish.  Once  inside  the 
noose,  the  line  was  gradually  drawn  taut, 
until  a  sudden,  quick  jerk,  a  few  convul¬ 
sive  efforts,  and  the  bird  lay  a  motionless 
captive  upon  the  grass.  Now  that  we  had 
him,  what  penalty  should  he  pay  for  his 
greed?  A  council  of  war  was  held,  ami 
the. royal  decree  went  forth  that  a  huge 
white  tie  should  Ik*  placed  about  his  bare 
neck.  The  tic  was  made  and  placed  in 
position,  the  noose  withdrawn,  and  after 
gazing  stupidly  about  him  he  stretched  his 
somber  wings  and  rose  into  the  ethereal 
blue,  lie  soared  away  over  the  trees  and 
was  soon  lost  to  view.  Others  came  and 
were  caught.  On  their  naked  heads  we 
tied  jaunty  caps  of  gorgeous  hues,  and 
so  the  hours  passed  until  our  stock  of 
haberdashery  had  become  exhausted. 

Toward  sundown  an  old  negro  hobbled 
toward  the  iui*.  The  long  staff  he  grasped 
in  his  wrinkled  hands  smote  the  ground 
with  uncommon  vigor.  lie  halted  abruptly 
as  he  reached  the  walk,  scratched  his 
crinkled  wool,  started  on  a  few  steps,  hesi¬ 
tated,  then  slowly  shambled  up  the  path. 
It  was  Silas.  Konu»tiog  his  tattered  hat. 
he  fumbled  it  nervously,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  dim  old  eyes  it  was  evident 
that  the  old  man  was  troubled.  “Ain' 
seed  miffin’  encommon  ’bout  hcah  dis 
ebenin’,  is  yer,  sab?"  he  addressed  us.  I 
answered  that  I  had ‘not.  “Well.  sail, 
dis  ebenin’,  while  my  ole  woman  was 
washin'  at  de  tub.  jes’  outen  de  cabin  do’, 
she  done  hah  a  vision  what  kem  jes'  befo’ 
her  eves.  She  scream  out  to  dc  top  ob 
her  voice,  ‘Good  bawd,  hoi’  me  fas'.'  and 
wid  dat  she  upsot  de  tub.  kicked  oImt  de 
wash-bench  and  done  lipput  intode  house, 
slambangin'  de  do*  behin'  her.  She's  hid 


herself  in  de  corner  behin'  de  bed;  dar 
she  is  plum'  fas'  and  dar  she  say  she  gwine 
to  stay  till  Judgment  Day.  I  done  argify 
wif  her  de  bes*  I  could,  but  hit  ain’  no 
use,  so  I  come  along  ter  sec  cf  I  kin  git 
Parson  El*ers  ter  come  down  to  de  house  . 
and  'vince  her.  Ain'  seen  Parson  Ebers,  is  #  ^ 
ver?”  Before  we  could  inquire  concern- 
ing  his  wife's  malady,  he  had  hobbled  off 
in  the  direction  of  Parson  Ebers’  cabin.  . 

The  sun  had  set,  and  that  peculiar  still¬ 
ness  that  seems  so  intense  in  a  tropical  cli¬ 
mate  |H*rvaded  the  whole  surrounding. 
Suddenly  a  succession  of  unearthly  veils 
pierced  the  air.  They  seemed  to  conic  * 
from  the  “hummock”  some  two  hundred 
yards  away.  We  started  down  the  path 
and  plunged  into  the  tnngled  woods* - 
Nearer  and  nearer  we  hurried  toward  the 
now  feeble  und  agonized  groans.  As  we 
burst  into  a  small  clearing,  wc  came  upon 
a  s|H-ctacle  indeed.  Kneeling  upon  tin- 
ground,  with  bnred  head,  grasping  his 
staff  firmly  in  one  hand,  while  with  tin- 
other  he  held  his  tattered  cap.  was  Silas. 

He  looked  not  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  stared  straight  ahead,  lie  mumbled 
in  a  terrified  manner;  his  sentences  were 
emphasized  with  a  groan.  “I  knows  yer,” 
lie  murmured.  “I  knows  yer  all.  Vouse 
de  sjK-rrit  ob  Phcbe  Jackson  what  died  Ins’ 
spring,  and  you  un  what’s  got  de  colored 
bonnet  is  Phil  Adams’  woman  what's  been 
dead  these  seln-n  yeahs.  I  knows  dc 
bonnet!  Doan*  lia'nt  po'  ole  Silas  what's 
nchhah  had  no  bringin*  up.  I  sw’ar  befo' 
de  good  Uwil  dat  I  won't  go  neah  no 
moali  hen-roosts.  Turn  you  eyes  off  me¬ 
an’  let  me  go.  let  me  go.” 

Wc  crept  softly  toward  the  poor  old 
wretch,  and  as  we  helped  him  to  his  feet 
he  was  trembling  with  fear.  As  we  gazed 
ahead  in  the  direction  lu-  had  been  looking, 
wc  beheld  the  object  of  his  terror.  Hanged  J 
side  by  side  on  a  huge  branch  of  a  moss-cov¬ 
ered  live-oak  sat  the  buzzards  wearing  their 
ties  and  bonnets  with  the  same  dainty  grace 
they  had  exhibited  earlier  in  the  day. 

We  spoke  not  a  word,  but  led  him  from 
the  spot  on  through  the  hummock,  out 
into  the  clearing,  and  thrust  him  trem¬ 
bling.  yet  thankful,  inside  his  cabin  door. 

The  little  settlement  slee|>s  on.  The 
lock-up  holds  no  tenant  now.  for  old  Silas 
has  l*cen  cured  of  his  trouble.  The  hen¬ 
roosts  arc  all  haunted  now. 


I  '  II  I. P  M  ARSHAL  LOKI)  WOLSELEY.  no!  long  before  Ik- 
A  laid  down  the  supreme  baton  of  British  military  com¬ 
mand.  made  the  public  boast  that  the  British  officer  whs  “not 
only  tin-  finest  specimen  of  humanity  extant  and  tho  finest, 
fighting  man.  but  a  man  unequaled  i.i  the  armies  of  the  world.” 
\i»  doubt  als«»  the  commanders- in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Costa 
ICica.  Montenegro,  llavti.  Oman,  Monaco.  San  Marino  ami  l.una 
arc  in  the  habit  of  similarly  In-lauding  their  officers.  For  in  the 
matter  of  martial  prowess  (and  of  beautiful  women)  any  given 
nation  believes  iis»lf  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  solar  system  besides.  Thus  the  armies  (and  the  beauties)  of 
Fiance.  Lilieria  and  Venus  hove  equal  claims  to  primacy.  As 
to  their  naval  supercxcelU-nee  the  empires  and  republics  of  this 
tiny  globulct.  Hipped  into  space  by  chance,  hold  opinions  less 
nbsohilf — perhaps  because  water  is  a  more  evasive*  sub¬ 
stance  than  earth.  Andorra  might  therefore  conceiv¬ 
ably.  •  ).  ongh  reluctantly,  allow  her  fleet  in  a  few  respects 
not  quite  measurable  with  Russia's. 

Leaving  aside  these  playful  imaginations,  and  look¬ 
ing  to  recent  real i tie*,  did  riot  Spain  imagine  she  could 
sweep  the  Yankee  shopkeepers  off  sea  and  land?  Did 
not  the  pride  and  Joy  of  Italy,  her  niustachio  cur^d 
darlings,  turn  tnil  before  the  blackamoors  of  Abyssinia? 
And  the  vast  realm  whose  subject  Lord  VVolacley  is, 
numbering  one-quarter  nearly  of  the  world’s  population, 
how  soon,  and  bv  what  holocausts,  and  after  what  dig- 
grace,  did  it  subdue  fifty  thousand  slouching  volunteers. 

who  smoked  their  pipes  while  they  shot 
off  their  cannon? 

Patriotism  subsists,  not  on  facts,  but  on 
fictions.  Else  Lord  Wolseley  had  alluded 
to  Estcourt,  Stormberg  and  Mugersfonlciti ; 
had  dwelt  upon  Colenso.  Spion  Kop.  Koo- 
doosberg;  bad  explained  what  happened  at 
the  Tugela  River.  Slingersfoniein  an<l  Ra- 
mutsa;  had  informed  his  audience  who  was 
driven  back  from  Colesberg.  Railway  Hill  and  Lolmtsi;  hail  counted  up  these — twelve 
of  them  in  four  months — and  sundry  other — hm — disasters,  and — hm — errora  in 
judgment,  and — hm — insufficient  precautions.  But  it  did  not  really  matter  whether 
the  noble  lord  spoke  of  British  victories  or  British  defeats.  Himself  and  his  audi- 
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••nee  had  titled  lie- 
forehand.  in  spile  of 
evidence,  that  ihe 
Hriiish  officer  was  the 
‘  ■  finest  fight  ini; 
inan, '  et  cetera . 
Surely  they  easily 
could  perforin  this 
menial  trick  if  they 
could  swallow  the  jwr 
ndox  that  a  fighting 
man  is  a  fine  sjm  ci 
men  of  humanity. 
Christ.  Socrates,  Bud¬ 
dha.  Seneca  Niid  a 
few  other  persons  not 
generally  esteemed 
foolish  would  have 
declared  a  man  who 
purposely  killed  or 
maimed  his  fellow  - 
men  an  aggravated 
specimen  of  inhumauity.  But  patriotism  has 
nothing  todo  with  religion  or  morals.  Pend¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  millennium,  however, 
let  us  turn,  not  the  light  of  patriotic  error, 
hut  that  of  cosmopolitan  truth,  on  the  state 
ment  that  the  British  officer  is  a  “man 
unequaled  in  the  armies  of  the  world.” 

The  first  nnd  fundamental  cause  of  the 
British  officer's  professional  incapacity  is 
the  brevity  of  his  technical  training. 
Knglnnd  has  no  military  schools,  mnn 
aged  by  officers,  where  boys,  entering  at 
mi  early  age.  are  brought  up  in  brass  bul¬ 
lous,  for  years  subjected  to  unitary  dis¬ 
cipline,  instructed  in  military  science  and 
nourished  upon  military  ideals.  England 
has  no  Kndcttcnschulcn,  and  the  long, 
severe  courses  of  Suint  Cyr  nnd  West  Point 
arc  also  unknown  in  the  British  i>1es. 
Two  years  at  the  Hoyal  Military  Academy, 
at  Woolwich,  is  judged  sufficient  total 
preparation  for  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  or 
engineers.  But  these  two  arms  of  the 
Henrico  arc  numerically  inconspicuous  lieside 
i  he  infantry  and  cavalry.  Aspirants  for 
epaulets  in  those  branches  acquire  their 
whole  program  of  ignorance  in  nine  actual 
months  of  study  at  the  Hoyal  Military  Col 

•  •  w 

lege  of  Sandhurst,  ihe  course  lasting  nom 
i nail y  one  year,  but  l*eing  abbreviated  by 
'  aention  j»eriods.  Did  one  ever  hear  of  a 
man’s  becoming  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  u 
clergyman,  an  organist,  an  accountant,  a 


watchmaker,  a  balloonist,  or  a  floorwalker 
in  a  shop,  in  nine  months?  And  why  does 
it  take  years  to  reach  the  rank  of  sublieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  British  navy  and  only  months 
to  obtain  a  second  lieutenant's  commission 
in  the  British  army'  Old  England,  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  how  to  gain  truly  efficient 
naval  officers,  applies  the  opposite  method 
to  ihe  production  of  army  officers- — with 
equal  success  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  dilettanti  under  whom  England's 
little  army  could  (according  to  patriotic 
opinion l  rout  the  millious  of  Russia,  tier- 
many  or  France — led  bv  real  professionals 
and  not  by  amateurs — are,  then,  chiefly 
graduates  of  the  Royal  Military  College  of 
Sandhurst,  where  youths  are  in  nine  months 
unprepared  and  uuinstructcd  for  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry.  By  common  e\|tcri- 
ence,  the  soldier's  prime  essential  is  drill. 
Implicit  obedience  to  a  higher  voice  and 
|H-rfect  execution  of  its  paramount  command 
is  the  first  of  all  principles  in  civil  life  or 
military,  whether  conscience  give  the  order 
in  the  one  ease  or  the  colonel  in  the  other. 
This  comes  only  after  perpetual  drill — drill 
at  all  seasons;  drill  in  spite  of  everything; 
uothiug  but  drill  until  it  is  no  longer  drill 
but  habit.  At  Sandhurst  drill  cannot 
liecomc  a  habit,  since  a  dozen  hours  a  week 
for  nine  months  is  the  whole  practice  of  it. 
But  even  this  in 
adequate  mini 
mum  is  not  util 
i/.ed  to  the  Im-sI 
advantage  of  the 
largest  number  of 
cadets.  On  pa¬ 
rade  the  corps  of 
Uenlletuen  Cadets 
— us  the  students 
are  officially 
named — is  drawn 
up  in  six  com¬ 
panies.  The  offi¬ 
cers.  sergeants 
and  cor|H»rals  are 
represented  by 
cadets  chosen 
from  each  com¬ 
pany.  If  differ¬ 
ent  students  were 
called  out  of  the 
ranks  on  different 
days  to  perform 
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these  duties,  all  would  have  at  least  some 
opportunity  nr  playing  officer  or  non-com  - 
missioned  officer.  But  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  or  tradition,  or  heaven  knows 
what  abstract  doctrine  of  perversity,  cadets 
arc  selected  for  the  said  functions  neither 
in  rotation  nor  at  haphazard,  but  are 
permanently  appointed  from  among  those 
who  seem  to  give  last  promise  of  expert¬ 
ness.  So  that  the  average  man.  und  espec¬ 
ially  the  backward  man.  who  needs  this 
higher  experience  most,  never  gets  it, 
because  he  is  never  given  any  rftle  but  that 
of  a  private  in  the  ranks. 

NVar  is  the  international  legitimation  of 
murder,  rape,  arson,  roliliery,  et  cetera. 
It  is  simply  crime  on  a  mag- 
niticcnt  scale.  Yet  a  man 
must  do  hi9  work  thoroughly. 
whatever 

your 

'oration  that 
of  a  burglar, 

then  rob  com- 

latently,  con- 

>ci  e  n  t  i  ously.  ^ 

consummate!'  dflSlf  ^  ^ 

If  \ou  hup|»  i.  "  » 

in  be  a  war 

are 

e  c  u  t  e  t  h e 
slaughter  of 
your  Christian 
or  heathen 
brother  with  a  'w 

ion;  rip  him 

up  neatly;  w«mat*uM 

plug  him  up  nicely.  Only  do  not  go  for 
instruction  in  shooting  or  fencing  to 
Sandhurst.  There  the  prospective  officer 
is  not  obliged  ever  to  point  a  rifle  or 
revolver  at  a  target  or  dummy.  Neither 
does  be  learn  to  manipulate  a  real  sword. 
The  curriculum  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  includes  a  few  weeks  of  sword 
drill,  carried  out.  uot  with  swords,  but 
with  sticks.  The  positions,  motions,  cuts 
and  thrusts  are  gone  through  iu  per¬ 
functory  fashion  by  the  cadets  in  squads. 
No  more  than  the  bare  elements  are  mas¬ 
tered.  The  finer  strategy  of  fencing,  with 
feints,  impromptu  attack  and  parrying. 
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dodging  blows,  is  left  untaught.  Lucky 
the  student  who  acquires  a  remote  idea  of 
how  to  behave  in  single  combat.  Into  the 
existence  of  the  mClie  he  is  not  so  much 
as  initiated.  As  to  firearms,  readiness  and 
rapidity  with  the  revolver  should  be  an 
imperative  requirement  in  a  commissioned 
officer.  There  should  be  revolver  practice 
every  day.  from  first  to  last  of  the  w bob- 
short  course.  But  no— His  Majesty's  Gen¬ 
tlemen  Cadets  shoot  for  amusement  only. 
There  is  a  rifle  und  revolver  club  at  the 
college,  memlicrehip  in  which  is  voluntary . 

If  the  infantryman  joins  his  regiment 
imperfect  at  drill  and  unable  to  fence  or 
shoot,  the  cavalryman  is  still  more  unfit  for 
lieutenant's  rank  The  time  he  spends  in 
the  riding  school  i»  occupied  with  learning 
the  military  seat  and  the  simplest  parts  of 

cavalry  drill. 
Into  the  evo 
lotions  of 
regiment  lie 

li  gets  no  prnc- 

much 

larger  bodies: 

h o 

■ _ '/  taken  out  in 

to  the  conn 

try.  the  nat- 

W^m  and  obstacles 

Wa  of  which  lie 

m  ■  must  imagine 

W  M  on  u  square 

of  tanbark  be 
tween  four 
walls:  he  does 

ib  lick  ovarus.  not  learn  to 

charge,  make  a  hasty  escape,  ford  a  river 
or  reconuoiter;  he  never  tires  oil  a  carbine 
or  revolver  from  the  I»uck  of  a  horse  at  u 
target  nor  engages  in  bouts  with  saber  or 
lance  with  his  fellow  students.  All  he 
cun  hope  to  learu  at  Sandhurst  is  to  sit 
straight  in  the  saddle  and  stay  there. 

The  Sandhurst  curriculum  docs  not  in¬ 
clude  camping  out;  tire  cadets  do  not  take 
part,  either  individually  or  a's  a  body,  in 
any  sham  fights  or  mauceuvers  with  regular 
troops:  they  make  no  marches,  no  ex 
peditious;  they  do  not  know  how  to  pitch 
tents,  build  fires  or  lay  out  a  bivouac;  they 
are  not  shown  how  to  clAan  arms  .*ind  ar 
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coutcrments.  how  to  tend  a  horse,  how  to 
make  a  bed.  But  after  a  mere  nine  months 
the  Sandhurst  cadet  is  alleged  to  know  all 
about:  The  construction  of  earthworks, 
shelter-trenches,  pontoon  bridges,  rafts; 
the  make  and  use  of  cannon,  shells  and 
fuses;  surveying,  road-map  drawing,  and 
putting  a  place  into  a  state  of  defense; 
strategical  movements  of  armies,  modes  of 
attack  and  retreat,  the  functions  of  the 
different  arms  of  the  service  in  a  campaign ; 
military  law  and  the  procedure  of  courts- 
martial;  barrack  routine,  accounts,  rations, 
quarters,  clothing,  pay,  pen¬ 
sions,  and  all  other  details 
of  internal  economy ;  French 
ami  German;  swimming  and 
gymnastics. 

Prior  to  receiving  his 
commission,  the  future  Well¬ 
ington  rocks  for  n  space  on 
dreams,  vague  but  delicious, 
of  broad  epaulets,  clanking 
spurs,  thin  red  lines  (himself 
invariably  in  front  of  them), 
and  all  manner  of  dashing 
gallantry  on  the  field  of 
honor  and  in  the  ball-room. 

These  visions  bear  the  radi¬ 
ant  superscription,  summar¬ 
izing  the  dreamer's  emotions 
and  ambitions:  “The  army's 
such  an  awfully  Jolly  pro¬ 
fession;  it’s  such  an  aw¬ 
fully  jolly  life,  you  know!" 

Amusement,  not  work,  is  the 
ideal  of  the  new-fledged 
subaltern,  who  sees  in  his 
accession  to  the  martial  call- 

,  A  CAPTAIN  op 

mg  the  opportunity  to  in-  walks 

dulgc  to  the  full  his  inclination  for  sports 
and  games,  and  also  to  turn  his  existence 
into  a  perennial  social  carnival.  Leisure 
lie  has  plenty,  and  women  cannot  resist 
gold,  particularly  when  embroidered  on 
scarlet.  Polo,  lawn-tennis,  billiards,  cricket 
matches,  loo  (a  game  of  -  cards),  partridge¬ 
shooting.  tiffin  (lunch)  parties,  house  par¬ 
ties.  private  hops,  regimental  l>alls.  theat¬ 
ricals.  flirtations,  liaisons,  "doing"  Lon¬ 
don  in  mufti  (citizen's  clothes),  swagger¬ 
ing  down  Piccadilly  with  top-hat  and  eye¬ 
glass — all  this  he  adores,  to  the  detrimental 
neglect  of  the  military  sciences.  An 
"officer  who  loves  his  profession"  is  a  cant 


phrase  often  heard  and  read.  It  does  not 
convey,  is  not  supposed  to  convey,  the 
idea  that  the  officer  in  question  is  straining 
every  string  of  his  intellect  to  become  a 
great  strategist,  like  Frederick  of  Prussia; 
nor  does  it  signify  a  consuming  passion  to 
emulate  Vauban,  the  great  engineer;  neither 
is  the  indomitable  purpose  implied  of 
eclipsing  Krupp.  None  of  that  would  be 
at  all  exciting  or  amusing.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  such  aims  would  entail  solitary  sit¬ 
tings  by  the  lamp  of  learning,  far  from  the 
lounges  and  brandies-and -sodas  of  the  ante¬ 
room,  and  far  from  the  sheen 
of  lustrous  eyes.  And  that 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  jolly,  you 
know.  An  "officer  who 
loves  his  profession"  is  lie 
who  takes  delight  in  its  out¬ 
ward  show  and  glitter,  in 
its  most  blatant  displays. 
He  likes  to  wear  a  very 
tightly  lilting  tunic;  very 
red.  with  very  broad  epau¬ 
lets,  and  with  very  shiny 
buttons;  to  wave  his  sword 
with  elegant  grace  at  the 
saluting  point ;  to  lead  a  rush 
against  whooping  savages; 
to  get  a  medal  for  pcrsonnl 
valor — the  Victoria  Cross 
above  all — and  to  have  it 
pinned  on  his  breast  by  the 
reigning  sovereign,  to  whom 
he  kneels  in  the  presence 
of  a  brilliant  assembly;  to 
sec  his  name  in  the"(;azettc" 
for  promotion ;  to  sit  at  mess 

r.u:  new  ""‘"K  ,h* 

lanckks.  and  to  inarch  up  the  Strand 

through  triumphal  arches  of  evergreen  in 
the  sunshine  of  beauty's  smile. 

If  on  the  European  continent  the  coat  of 
Mars  insures  social  glorification,  in  England 
iC at  least  is  awarded  social  distinction;  it 
stamps  its  possessor  "fashionable";  it 
makes  him  eligible  for  afternoon  teas  and 
a  sempiternal  tailor's  bill.  The  officer's 
social  prestige  depends  not  on  his  age. 
rauk.  experience  in  arms,  or  professional 
attainments.  lie  is  not  given  a  place  on 
a  ball  program  according  to  his  merits — 
and  no  one  on  earth  ever  was — but  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  regiment  he  belongs  to. 
An  officer  in  the  Life  Guards  is  supposed 
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in  recent  battles,  or  its 
costume,  or  the  tallness 
of  its  members,  or  the 
beauty  of  its  horses,  or 
its  aristocratic  exclusive¬ 
ness.  or  its  extravagant 


to  be  “more  the  thing*’  than  an  officer  of  ords,  or  its  participation 
one  of  the  laucer  regiments.  It  is  more 
“swagger”  to  In-  in  the  Horse  Artillery 
than  in  the  Garrison  Artillery.  The  Horse 
Artillery  wears  gaudier  clothes  than  the 
Garrison  Artillery,  dashes  into  action  at  a 
gallop,  and  gets  higher  pay — but  is  not 
more  useful.  A  lieutenant  of  Foot  Guards  standard  of  living,  or  the 
(comprising  the  Grenadier.  Coldstream  and  hugeness  of  its  conceit. 
Scots  Guards)  is  *‘u  greater  swell”  than  At  all  events,  the  exist- 
one  in  the  Hi  tie  Brigade;  who,  in  turn,  is  ence  of  these  fantastic 
“thought  more  of"  than  one  in  the  prepossessions — not  one 
Marines.  Beside  the  gorgeous,  pelissed.  of  which  can  possibly  alter 
sabretashed.  scintillating  hussar,  the  sober  or  affect  a  man’s  individ- 
army  surgeon,  whose  generic  nickname  ual  military  worth  one 
is  “Sawbones.”  is  “simply  not 
in  it.”  To  be  one  of  the  Koval 
Engineers,  whose  sobriquet  is  “the 
.Sappers, "  is  less  grand  than  to 
belong  to  a  “crack”  Highland 
regiment,  but  liner  than  to  bear 
rank  in  an  ordinary  “line”  (in¬ 
fantry)  regiment.  The  non-com- 
bataut  branches  of  the  “service.” 
such  us  the  commissariat  or  trans¬ 
port  department,  are  “really  not 
up  to  much.”  Among  army  men. 


rat  In 


oven  officers  of  the  lighting 
branches  who  hap|>en  to  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  employed  as  instructors  at 

Sandhurst  or 
Woolwich  are 
^  S  “looked  down  up- 

C\  on,”  ami  H|M>kci: 

of  contemptuously 
as  “school  mas¬ 
ters.” 

Various  causes 
determine  these 
preferences.  Prej¬ 
udices,  let  us 
say,  because  preference 
springs  from  sentiment, 
and  sentiment  is  an  en¬ 
emy  to  judgment.  For 
instance:  Patriotism 
sentiment  —  preference- 
prejudice.  On  the  other 
hand :  Cosmopolitanism 
u  n  local  ism  =  universal- 
ism=*a  free  spirit  loving 
justice.  So,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  (or  prejudice)  for  any 

s*ven  ~rP»  ™»y  due 

lancers.  to  its  ancient  war  rec- 


A  CAPTAIN  OK 
MARINES. 

lifelong  labor. 


A  CAPTAIN  OK  THE 
N  I  N  KT  Y-T  II  I  R  II 
HIOII  LANDERS. 


jot — leads  the 
subaltern  officer 
to  a  falsi?  view  of 
his  place  and 
purpose  in  the 
world.  He  for¬ 
gets  that  a  pro¬ 
fession  is  the 
synonym  for  se¬ 
rious,  strenuous. 

The  flame  of  social  ambition  is 
fanned  in  his  breast.  He  must  do 
as  “the  other  fellows”  in  his  regi¬ 
ment  do;  he  must  “go  the  pace”  ; 
he  must  live  ‘‘in  good  style” — 
nil  in  order  not  to  discredit  the 
traditions  cf  the  Bunkumshirc 
Buffs — ‘‘not  a  smarter  regiment 
in  the  service,  by  Gad,  sir!” 
Occupied  with  emulating  the  fox¬ 
hunting,  theater- going,  wine-drink¬ 
ing.  card-playing  “smartness”  of 
his  brother  officers,  and  thus  assist¬ 
ing  them  to  vindicate  the  honor 
of  the  Bunkumshirc  Buffs,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Lovelace  consigns  tactics  to  the  devil. 
Beyond  performing  the  compulsory  round  of 
duties,  he  stirs  no  finger  and  no  part  of 
his  brniu  to  increase  his  value  ns  a  military 
factor.  He,  who  ought  to  make  the  most 
of  patriotism — weak  as  that  cause  may  be 
— rdocs  nothing  to  develop  himself  into  an 
effective  defender  of  his  country.  Instead, 
lie  seeks  the  maximum  of  amusement  in 
s|M>rts  and  social  life,  while  actively  dis¬ 
counting  the  impending  demise  of  a  rich 
uncle. 

Small  wonder  if  he  run  into  debt.  An 
English  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  re¬ 
ceives  the  splendid  emolument  of  five  hun- 
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died  dollars  a  year,  lu 
two  years’  time  he  is 
made  first  lieutenant, 
when  his  stipend  is 
raised  to  six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  On 
this  amount  the  victim 
is  condemned  to  terres¬ 
trial  existence  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  when,  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  captaincy, 
he  attains  the  income 
of  one  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  With  his  mess- 
bills  ami  regimental  sub¬ 
scriptions,  his  club  and 
4  his  clothes,  the  demands 

caaoR  of  fashion  upon  him. 
and  the  general  necessity  of  cutting  a 
dash,  the  lieutenant's  fifty  dollars  per 
month  must  confront  him  with  either  dis¬ 
comfort,  debt  or  departure  from  the  army. 
From  these  dilemmas  the  rescue  is  to  take 
service  iu  India.  Here,  where  one-third 
of  all  the  British  regulars  are  stationed, 
the  pay  of  officers  is  doubled.  To  get 
this  advantage,  a  man  asks  to  be  attached 
to  a  regiment  garrisoned  in  Iudia  for  a 
term  of  years;  or  he  exchanges  with  an 
officer  desirous  of  returning  from  the  fevers 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  fogs  of  the  Thames; 
or  he  heroine*.  after  qualifying  himself  iu 
native  languages,  gazetted  to  some  corps 
of  the  native  standing  army,  which,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  is  di* 
trilmted  all  over  the  Hast  Indian  |»eninsula. 

It  is  a  convention  universally  accepted 
thut  an  officer  serving  iu  the  British  isles 
must  be  in  |H»ssession  of  a  private  income. 
Parents  and  guardians  grant  allowances  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  sum  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regiment.  In  the  Foot 
Guards,  who  are  stationed  in,  or  close  to. 
the  metropolis,  four  or  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  is  reckoned  enough  to  maintain 
a  guardsman’s  reputation  ns  “the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mold  of  form.’’  A  hussar 
or  dragoon  requires  fully  two  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  over  and  above  the  govern¬ 
ment  honorarium  to  show  that  a  cavalry 
officer  is  a  gentleman.  To  “do  the  thing 
properly,  don't  you  know,"  in  an  average 
infantry  regiment  is  estimated  to  need  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  regular  pay.  five  hundred  I  icing 


considered  the  smallest  aunual  allutvuuiv 
under  any  circumstances. 

All  this  system  of  superficial  training 
and  amusement  and  sport  and  swagger  and 
extravagance  and  social  snobbery — is  it 
businesslike?  Not  only  is  it  unbusinesslike, 
but  it  tends  to  the  elimination  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  and  the  enthronement  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  frivolity,  silliness.  Vive  la  bagatelle! 

The  British  nnny  will  not  gain  durable 
improvement  through  a  reorganization  of 
the  War  Office,  or  through  giving  the  In¬ 
telligence  Department  a  new  head,  or 
through  any  technical  tinkering  on  tin- 
top.  A  forceps  must  be  applied  radically 
and  old  evils  wrenched  out  from  the  foun¬ 
dation.  First,  the  course  at  Sandhurst 
should  1m-  changed  front  niue  months  to 
three  or  four  years.  Second,  the  uniforms 
of  officers  should  be  of  severe  simplicity, 
dark  gray  or  dark  blue,  with  no  more 
ornamentation  than  necessary  to  distinguish 
one  grade  from  another.  The  abolition 
of  scarlet  cloth,  gold  frogs,  shining  cui¬ 
rasses.  massive  epaulets,  im]K»sing  collars, 
gigantic  boots,  handsome  belts,  heroic  hel- 
metsaud  coquettish  caps  would  diminish  pop 
ular  nd  mi  ration — particularly  the  feminine 
— and  therefore  also  personal  vainglory. 
Third,  ndequate  salaries  should  be  paid, 
iu  order  to  encourage  clever  young  men 
to  look  upon  the  vocation  of  . 

arms  as  serious  ami  businesslike. 

It  is  so  regarded  in  the 
Cnitcd  States.  The  curriculum 
at  I  he  West  Point  Military  Acad 
nu\  i  ov.ix  four  \i-ur*  of  llico 
n-tir.il  iii'inn  lion  and  pra«  lice 
in  military  exm-isr*.  The  M 

training  is  arduous  and  the  dis- 
ripline  severe,  during  which  • 

wives  a  salary  about  equalling 

that  of  the  British  lieuten- 

ant.  Perhaps  the  Amoricau 

officer  is  not  such  a  fine  gentle- 

man  as  the  British;  he  may  vEI 

have  less  polish  and  fewer  of 

the  graces  of  cultivation.  But  WtfM 

the  American  officer  takes  a 

sounder  view  of  his  profession. 

It  is  uot  the  question  with  him 
whether  the  army  be  fashion¬ 
able.  or  amusing.  For  the  army  VJ.i'SSKi-tHSf 
i»  his  Place  of  Business  nir.iii  Axnrss 


SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON. 

By  Lavima  Hart. 


TO  the  man  who  fails  because  he  “never 
had  a  chance.”  the  life  of  Thomas 
Johnstone  Lipton,  Raronet,  is  a  lesson  in 
raised  letters. 

No  chance,  no  luck,  no  pull,  no  indul¬ 
gent  father,  no  start  in  life,  hel|>ed  this 
millionaire  baronet  to  attain  the  pinnacle 
of  success. 

Out  of  an  early  environment  that  lacked 
even  the  comforts  of  life,  he  has  risen  and 
made  for  himself  a  monster  fortune — not 
by  the  usual  pyrotechnic  methods  of  ques¬ 
tionable  deals  and  lucky  gambling,  but  by 
shrewd  and  conscientious  business  which 
helped  the  community  as  it  helped  him. 

Out  of  a  home  modest  even  to  humble¬ 
ness,  und  in  a  country  where  social  prog¬ 
ress  is  limited  by  obstacles  unknown  to 
America,  he  has  risen  to  knighthood  and 
will  undoubtedly  enter  the  peerage — not 
because  he  is  the  son  of  his  father,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  nobleman  by  nature,  spending 
the  millions  honestly  accumulated  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  masses  from  whom  they 
camo. 

And  being  a  self-made  man  in  a  country 
where  self-made  men  are  rare,  and  being 
self-made  to  an  extent  which  is  rare  in  any 
country,  Sir  Thomas  has  accomplished  the 
still  greater  feat  of  being  able  to  entertain 
his  friends  without  reference  to  his  accom¬ 
plishment.  This  happy  and  un precede nted 
consideration  alone  should  entitle  him  to 
the  highest  decoration  it  is  in  England’s 
power  to  bestow. 

Thomas  Lipton  came  of  good  stock. 
His  parents  were  poor,  eminently  resecta¬ 
ble,  and  religious,  and  handed  down  to 
their  son  a  heritage  of  the  quick  wit.  cheery 
good  nature  and  innate  sensitiveness  and 
refinement  that  are  characteristics  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  people.  Several  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  their  son,  they  moved  to 
Glasgow,  because  thrifty  Scotland  seemed 
to  hold  out  more  promise  for  willing 
workers  than  dilapidated  Ireland.  But 
the  only  prosperity  that  ever  came  to  the 
Liptons  came  in  the  form  of  the  son. 
whom  they  named  Thomas  Johnstone. 
The  only  luxury  that  fell  to  Thomas  John- 
45 


stone's  lot  was  the  luxury  of  longing.  lie 
played  wish  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old. 
He  wished  he  had  a  million  dollars,  so 
they  might  have  all  the  good  things  other 
folks  had.  and  so  his  papa  could  stop 
being  sad,  and  his  mama  could  stop  mak¬ 
ing  believe  she  wasn't.  He  wished  ho 
was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  so  he  could  wear 
a  ribbon  that  would  show  folks  that  some 
one  in  his  family,  at  some  time,  had  done 
something  l»etter  than  any  one  else  could 
do  it;  and  so  he  could  have  a  prefix  to  his 
name  and  folks  would  have  to  stop  call¬ 
ing  him  just  "Tommy. “  Aud  he  wished 
— and  this  was  the  best  wish  he  ever  did 
wish — that  some  day  he  would  have  a  boat 
all  his  own,  bigger  and  cleaner  than  the 
ones  he  saved  up  to  hire  by  the  hour  on 
the  Clyde,  and  with  such  big  sails  it  would 
shoot  past  everything  those  Scotsmen  had 
even  seen.  And  often  when  he  had  saved 
up  enough  to  indulge  his  only  vice,  he 
hired  a  Clyde  catboat  for  a  whole  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  when  her  nose  got  well  up  in 
the  wind  and  the  cockpit  rail  well  under 
water,  he  would  stretch  himself  flat  on 
deck  and  gaze  up  into  the  blue  sky,  and 
wish  and  wish  till  the  catboat  grew  to  a 
giant  yacht  too  big  for  the  Clyde  and 
sailed  out  into  the  ocean,  and  the  ribbon 
on  his  breast  was  so  wide  it  covered  the 
front  of  his  jacket,  nnd  the  millions  in  the 
bank  multiplied  so  fast  they  became  a 
weight  of  responsibility  that  almost  marred 
his  care-free  holiday. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  his  wishes  never 
would  come  true  in  Scotland.  He  had 
l>een  employed  in  several  small  capacities, 
but  these  held  no  promise  for  the  future. 
Yet  out  of  his  small  and  precarious  en Til¬ 
ings  he  had  saved  a  little,  and  he  set  to 
work,  with  an  object  in  view,  to  save  more. 
In  three  months  he  had  sufficient  to  pur¬ 
chase  steerage  passage  to  America.  He  had 
not  yet  outgrown  knickerbockers  nor  the 
boyish  leaning  toward  parental  affection  that 
goes  with  them.  He  was  very  inexperienced, 
and  very  homesick,  and  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed,  when  he  reached  his  new  land  of 
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promise.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  for 
a  small  boy  to  do.  It  was  the  year  of 
’65,  just  after  the  war.  and  things  didn't 
look  promising,  even  for  grown  folks. 
For  a  while  the  little  immigrant  tried  his 
luck  in  New  York,  gaining  experience,  if 
nothing  more.  Then  he  worked  his  way 
down  to  South  Carolina,  and  for  two  years 
worked  in  the  rice- fields,  doing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  work  for  the  minimum  of  pay,  yet 
sending  half  of  those  meager  earnings  every 
month  to  two  lonely  old  people  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde.  At  the  close  of  two  years 
Thomas  Lipton  decided  there  was  no 
future  for  him  in  a  business  which  took  all 
his  working  energy,  and  gave  him  in  re¬ 
turn  no  penny  to  save,  after  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  had  been  provided.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  his  career  he  never 
wasted  mental  activity  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  which  he  did  not  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Having  resolved  there  was  no  future 
in  South  Carolina,  he  embarked  on  u 
steamer  from  Charleston  and  worked  his 
way  North,  lie  spent  several  years  in  New 
York  and  the  Northern  cities,  earning 
little,  but  saving  a  part  of  it,  yearning  to 
go  back  to  his  native  land,  yet  resolutely 
turning  his  face  from  temptation  until  he 
should  have  something  to  show  for  the 

years  of  work. 

• 

When  he  had  accumulated  five  hundred 
dollars,  young  Lipton  turned  toward  home. 
It  was  the  first  wholly  happy  moment  he 
had  known  since  his  last  holiday  on  the 
Clyde.  He  was  not  carrying  home  a  fort¬ 
une,  but  it  was  the  foundation  for  one. 
He  had  not  failed.  Thomas  Lipton  was 
not  made  of  the  stuff  that  makes  failures. 
Even  if  he  had  been  born  a  peer,  instead 
of  acquiring  that  dignity,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  incident  would  have  proved  a  serious 
impediment  to  his  progress.  Ilis  American 
experience  would  have  crushed  the  ho[»c 
and  embittered  the  temper  of  a  weaker  lad. 
He  had  known  every  kind  of  hard  work, 
every  kind  of  privation,  disappointment, 
setback,  loneliness.  He  had  been  in  a 
strange  land,  without  home  or  kindred, 
unskilled  in  any  line,  yet  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  His  wit  had  won  friends  for  him: 
his  willingness  had  won  work  for  him; 
his  Scotch  instincts  had  taught  him  the 
only  way  to  have  money  is  to  save  it.  He 
had  not  had  even  the  capital  of  a  finished 


education,  but  his  power  of  observation 
and  application  supplied  the  want  as  text¬ 
books  never  could.  He  was  not  familiar 
with  the  philosophies  of  the  ancients  to 
help  him  in  solving  life's  problems,  but 
in  their  stead  he  had  a  better,  a  natural 
philosophy  of  his  own  that  resulted  from 
a  commingling  of  his  early  training  with 
the  character  that  grew  out  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  American  experience.  This  phi¬ 
losophy  was  founded  on  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  he  added 
thereto  this  axiom:  “What  is.  is  right" 
— an  axiom  that  brought  him  content 
through  all  the  various  phases  of  his  varied 
lot,  that  taught  him  to  believe  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  every  honest  effort,  that 
gave  him  strength  over  the  rough  places 
and  courage  through  the  dark  ways. 

On  the  high  street  of  Glasgow,  his  native 
town,  young  Lipton  began  the  upgrade  of 
bis  career.  It  was  a  modest  beginning — 
all  his  beginnings  were — but  a  nest-egg  is 
a  nest-egg,  and  its  size  has  little  to  do 
with  ultimate  results.  Everything  in  the 
little  provision  store  he  opened  was  paid 
for  in  cash.  When  the  five  hundred  dollars 
was  exhausted,  he  waited  for  returns  before 
purchasing  more  stock.  One  of  the  first 
principles  of  this  commercial  genius  was 
to  keep  out  of  debt.  There  were  no  funds 
to  devote  to  clerk  hire — he  became  his 
own  clerk.  This  man  who  saw  each  broad¬ 
ening  step  of  his  future  before  he  got  to  it. 
because  it  caine  by  his.  own  planning  and 
building,  and  not  by  chance;  who  saw 
everything  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  aimed 
for  all  things  big.  swept  out  his  own  store, 
measured  his  own  provisions  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  slept  in  a  lied  beneath  his  counter, 
and  rose  from  it  at  daybreak  to  get  his 
shop  and  his  wares  in  readiness  for  the 
day's  business. 

Day-dreums —  big  day-dreams — are  a 
godsend  to  the  ambitious,  provided  they 
arc  not  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  time 
for  action  in  all  those  meaner,  practical 
details  that  constitute  the  cornerstone  of 
every  great  success. 

Lipton’ s  business  grew  as  must  every 
business  which  is  conducted  carefully  and 
judiciously  by  a  man  who  is  determined 
to  succeed,  and  backs  that  determination  by 
a  desire  to  please  the  public  and  by  a  strict 
attention  lo  business  during  business  hours. 
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The  secret  of  Sir  Thomas  Upton’s  success 
to-day  was  the  secret  of  his  success  then: 
•‘One  thing  at  a  time.”  He  did  not  try 
the  combination  which  makes  success  im¬ 
possible  to  half  the  young  men  of  to-day: 
a  workman  by  day  and  a  sport  at  night. 
When  his  store  was  closed,  he  sought  phys¬ 
ical  rest,  to  prepare  him  for  the  next  day's 
labors;  and  his  recreation  was  the  hour 
before  retiring,  spent  in  planning  for  the 
next  step  onward. 

This  unique  form  of  recreation  resulted 
in  solving  the  problem  which  made  his 
millions:  the  doing  away  with  the  middle¬ 
man.  When,  at  the  close  of  several  years. 
*' Upton  V  was  the  most  flourishing  store  in 
Glasgow,  its  owner  opened  several  branch 
stores  and  his  business  assumed  very  large 
proportions.  To  reach  the  masses,  how¬ 
ever — and  it  is  these  who  make  millions 
for  the  retail  trader — it  is  necessary  to  sell 
cheap  goods  or  to  get  the  cost  of  high- 
class  goods  down  to  a  minimum.  Thomas 
Upton  proceeded  along  the  latter  course, 
and  to  do  it  became  his  own  wholesale 
agent.  He  went  over  to  Ireland  and  cor¬ 
nered  the  whole  supply  of  bacon  and  eggs 
for  his  stores;  and  when  those  stores  had 
multiplied  throughout  the  kingdom  so  that 
the  Irish  supply  of  bacon  was  inadequate, 
he  traveled  to  America  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  Chicago  packing  company,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  owner — a 
concern  which  disposes  of  three  thousand 
hogs  per  diem. 

Next  Thomas  Upton  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  jams  and  canned  fruits.  These 
articles,  in  tlt-to-cat  grades,  had  been 
wholly  out  of  reach  of  the  poor.  Too 
many  agents  handled  them  !>efore  they  got 
to  the  retail  buyer.  There  were  the 
growers,  the  wholesale  marketmen,  the 
canning  factories,  the  wholesale  and  retail 
grocery  men.  Hence  the  Upton  fruit-farms 
in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  the  Upton  canning 
factories  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
Upton  canned  fruits  on  the  shelves  of  the 
four  hundred  and  twenty  Upton  stores 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tea  came  next.  It  is  the  national  Eng¬ 
lish  beverage.  If  good  tea  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  moderate  cost,  it  meant  untold 
millions.  Thomas  Upton  watched  his 
chance  and  bought  land  until  he  was  the 
largest  individual  landowner  in  CSvlon.  and 


started  coffee  and  cocoa  plantations  also. 

When,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
offered  two  million  pounds  for  his  tea  busi¬ 
ness,  this  man  who  a  few  years  before  had 
regarded  a  shilling  as  no  mean  fortune,  an 
nounced  that  his  tea  business  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  declined. 

At  this  stage,  with  a  gigantic  and  ever 
increasing  revenue  coming  in.  most  men 
— particularly  Englishmen — would  have 
slackened  their  pace.  They  would  have 
gradually  receded  from  the  actual  cares  anil 
worries  of  business,  intrusting  these  to 
underlings  and  indulging  theihselves  in  the 
sports  they  loved,  in  country  homes  and 
congenial  friends.  But  Thomas  Upton 
knew  no  half-way  measures  then,  ns  he 
knows  none  now.  In  all  he  thinks  and  all 
he  does  he  is  big.  His  enterprises,  his 
charities,  his  entertainments,  his  views, 
his  friendships,  and  even  his  dislikes,  an¬ 
on  a  broad  scale.  His  head,  his  heart  and 
his  hand  work  in  a  radius  without  compass. 

Though  his  unique  advertisements  had 
made  the  name  of  Upton  a  household  word 
in  Great  Britain,  his  personality  and  the 
power  he  represented  in  the  commercial 
world  were  comparatively  unknown,  until 
he  decided  to  float  his  interests  in  a  stock 
company  under  the  title  of  “Upton, 
Limited.” 

There  never  was  such  a  response  from 
the  investing  public,  not  even  to  the 
famous  houses  of  Barings  or  Rothschild, 
as  flooded  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland 
for  shares  in  the  concern  of  “Upton,  Lim¬ 
ited’*;  the  total  application  amounting  to 
forty  million  |H>unds  sterling. 

Then,  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  concern  in  Great  Britain,  the  con 
cem  that  pays  over  in  duties  to  the  throne 
more  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom  and 
carries  ten  thousand  men  and  women  on 
iu  pay-rolls.  Thomas  Lipton  took  his  first 
long  breath,  and  felt  that  he  was  nearing 
the  goal. 

Long  before  his  knighthood.  Sir  Thomas 
had  begun  to  make  his  money  felt — not 
only  in  commercial  circles,  but  among  the 
needy. 

It  was  not  merely  for  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Jubilee  Dinner  Fund,  or  the  five- 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Alexandra 
Trust  for  supplying  good,  cheap  dinners  to 
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the  working- people,  that  Thomas  Lipton 
was  made  a  baronet,  but  rather  because  he 
had  proved  his  claim  to  honorable  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  continuous,  unstinted  out¬ 
pouring  of  his  charity  into  ways  anti  places 
where  it  made  no  noise  as  it  fell. 

The  donation  to  the  Jubilee  Dinner  Fund 
was  a  sample  of  the  way  his  generous  im¬ 
pulse  works. 

Sir  Thomas  was  taking  a  cup  of  tea  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  and 
the  Poor  Fund  was  mentioned. 

“How  is  it  getting  on?”  asked  Sir 
Thomas. 

“Very  slowly,”  answered  his  hostess; 
“the  project  will  require  thirty  thousand 
pounds  and  we  have  but  five  thousand.” 

“It  is  a  pitv,”  replied  Sir  Thomas. 
“There  could  be  no  lietter  wav  to  celebrate 
her  Mujestv's  Diamond  Jubilee  than  by 
feeding  the  hungry  in  her  kingdom.” 

Whereupon  he  look  out  his  check -book 
and  drew  upon  it  for  the  balance  of  twenty- 
live  thousund  pounds. 

At  Osidge.  his  l»enutiful  home  in  South- 
gate,  surrounded  by  |»arks  of  giant  cedars 
and  pollard  oaks,  and  tilled  with  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  Royal  Chaw  of  Enfield,  of  Lord 
Newhaven.the  Duke  of  ('handosand  the  im¬ 
mortal  Lamb.  Sharon  Turner  nnd  Thomas 
Ilood,  the  most  conspicuous  works  of  art  in 
the  mansion  are  the  port  rails  of  his  mother 
and  father.  And  though  the  wide  corridors 
are  carpeted  and  hung  with  rugs  nnd  tap¬ 
estries  that  are  priceless  treasures,  with 
paintings  by  the  old  masters  and  the  best 
of  the  modern  school,  with  sculpture  and 
art  treasures,  the  host  of  that  palatial  home 
takes  his  keenest  pride  and  pleasure  in 
|>ointing  to  the  portruits  of  the  old  folks 
who  lived  nnd  died  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  ln-forc  his  great  success  was  realized. 

Yet  with  all  thegraudeur  of  Osidge  and  its 
surroundings,  there  is  something  lacking. 
It  is  only  “bachelor's  quarters.”  after  all. 
In  the  hothouses,  where  the  Lipton  orchids 
are  fast  becoming  the  finest  in  England,  the 
blossoms  bloom,  and  wither,  and  “cast 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air”  for  the 
gardener  to  sniff.  Not  any  of  them  arc 
gathered  by  soft  hands  that  enhance  their 
value  by  arrangement  throughout  the 
rooms  of  the  mansion.  The  pianos  are 
automatic.  There  is  no  ripple  of  laughter 
in  the  corridors,  no  rustle  of  silk  on  the 


stairs.  By  no  chance  does  a  carelessly 
discarded  glove  spoil  the  contour  of  a  silk- 
upholstered  chiir,  or  a  lacy  parasol  hide 
its  head  beneath  the  sofa’s  cushions.  The 
atmosphere  at  Osidge  lacks  the  palpitating 
stir  which  denotes  the  presence  feminine; 
and  one  wonders  how  splendid  might  lie 
the  entertainments  in  this  masculine  man¬ 
sion  if  such  a  one  as  Sir  Thomas  would 
choose  should  supply  the  touch  that  is 
missing. 

Two  years  ago  I  said  to  him,  “Sir 
Thomas,  why  don't  you  marry?”  And  Sir 
Thomas  replied  with  mock  seriousness, 
“Because  I  can't  break  my  golden  rule, 
and  that  is,  'One  thing  at  a  time.'  ” 

The  Hon.  Charles  Russell,  son  of  Eng¬ 
land's  Lord  Chief- Justice,  who  is  one  of 
the  Baronet's  intimates,  denies  the  preva 
lent  opinion  that  he  is  waiting  for  a  girl  of 
high  degree. 

“When  he  marries,”  said  Mr.  Russell, 
“he  will  marry  a  woman  who  is  genuine 
and  wholesome  and  womanly.” 

With  the  standard  thus  fixed,  the  myr¬ 
iads  of  girls  who  storm  the  Lipton  citadel 
find  it  garrisoned  by  one  who  is  courtier  to 
all  and  suitor  to  none. 

“I  am  wedded  to  my  boats,  ”  says  Sir 
Thomas,  and  no  one  doubts  it. 

During  the  yacht  races  of  '09,  not  a  bus¬ 
iness  message  was  shown  to  him,  nnd  social 
invitations  were  declined.  He  came  with 
a  laiat  to  win  a  cup,  and  ho  was  all  boat 
and  cup,  from  the  time  he  landed  till  thHt 
eventful  day  when  he  stood  on  the  bridge 
of  the  “Erin”  and  saw  the  last  of  his  three 
boyish  day-dreams  beaten  into  shreds  by 
the  “Columbia's”  sails  as  they  sjH'd  faster 
and  faster  from  the  losing  challenger. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  a 
weak  spot  in  this  gigantic  character  were 
about  to  show  itself. 

There  was  stillness  everywhere  on  deck. 

Was  Sir  Thomas  a  poor  lo9er? 

For  answer  lie  raised  his  head  and  said. 
“Three  cheers  for  Columbia — she  was  the 
better  boat." 

Before  the  echo  of  the  cheers  had  died 
away,  “Three  cheers  for  Sir  Thomas”  broke 
over  the  deck  with  the  force  of  a  high 
sea:  and  three  more,  and  three  more  again, 
brought  this  quick  response  from  the 
bridge:  “Irish  hearts  are  as  stout  as  Amer¬ 
ican  boats.  Britain  will  try  again.” 
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Indianapolis  Coltcfe  ol  Law.  Endowed  by  all.  ^ 

A<i  ipinl  to  you.  Graduates  successful.  Four  courses.  Savetim 
.ml  money.  Use  spate  hour*  Kit»y  term*  »|i«-<-lul  to  be 
Kin  liotv.  U'rlir  puaial  lo.iio)  ' 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Ull  I  rnns.  Mrm.  IM»I  IN  Al’0|.|«.  (*.  *.  A 
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A  \Ai  INSTRUCTION. 
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I’ re  pure*  for  liar  in  «n>  State.  Co  rub  in**  thm>r> 
ami  (tract  Ire,  Teat  Itooka  u-e.1  ar*  *aoic a>  a****!  in 
Ih.hI inti  m-nlene  *ctu»l>. Tear iwa  lax  at  jour  home 
Three  Oonrm  Kegular  C'ollewM  Cnurw.  I’imi 
(t'A'Iualn  and  Ru*in«*»  I -aw  Cuur-ea.  Approved  lt> 
tln<  (Minch  mid  liar.  Full  particular"  free. 

Chicago  Correspondence  School  ol  |.aw. 
Reaper  Block.  Chicago. 
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Sprague  Corr«%pond«nct  IcHmI  «f  Journallmm 

U*  JlajvtlK  HtoikliOf,  Uvilval.  Nwb. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

1 8  lirst  prizes  won  in  America  ami  Europe.  Only 
prize-winning  Photographic  College  in  the  worM.  Ad- 
ilress  Dept.  XX  lor  Catalog. 

The  (iuerln  College  ol  Photography,  -  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


HARMACY  BY  MAIL 

»  luarUCTK  I'NtMUlt  KITH  U  *HI.  »t|uk.  r.juil  lo  i  mklntt 
college  <  mint,  I’ertonal  attention  hrt«l'«  for  rraliicrct  pharma.  i*t 
■lamination.  Ilrfln  n..«,  \\  r||r  po-lwl  la- tin,  f  »|um<uUM 

StriOMI.  (OHNIttlOMlIM  r  »l  IIIHH.  U»  I'll  (Kent 

t*  IMiloariiU",  I ,  M.  a. 


I  WANT  TO  BE  A 
NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 

IF  YOU  MAVt  A  LIKING  -  OR  NATURAL  TALENT  FOR 
DRAWING  -CUT  THlb  OUT  -  AND  MAIL  IT-  WITH  YOUR 
AOORCtt  TO  85  WORLD  BUILDING -NEW  YORK  tin 
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A  BANK  ACCOUNT 
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Full  Pocketbook 
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tri*>n  men  and  women  for  better  work 
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LEARN  BY  MAIL 
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c  ENGINEERING 

<  nnraea  in  01*11.  Mechanical  or  Klectrlcal 
Kngmeering  at  hum*  without  interrupt- 
•“*  other  work,  with  "mail  nipenae, 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

by  praetiral  engineer*,  graduate*  of  the 
leading  Univer-itim.  Degree*  are  eon- 
f-rred,  of  p.  K.,  Mech.  K.,  K.  K  ,  and 
I’h.  B.  M  rite  fur  Illustrated  booklet. 
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TO  PIANISTS. 

STUDENTS, 
or  SINGERS : 

I'o  make  you  familiar  with  the  Standard  Mu.alcal 
Association  and  it"  object  (which  i*  to  supply  music  of 
all  kinds  at  the  lowest  powible  price),  we  will  send  four 
musical  compositions  to  any  addre""  on  receipt  of  ten 
cent*.  Three  of  these  selection*  are  Copyrighted,  and 
cannot  he  bought  in  any  music  store  for  le»'  than  one 
dollar. 

Every  Home  In  Which  there  is  a  Plano  should  not  fall  to 
possess  theae  four  beautiful  selections.  With  them 
we  send  full  particulars  of  our  Musical  Library. 

All  we  require  is  that  you  send  your  name  and  addre** 
—and  ten  cents  in  stamp*  for  postage  and  wrapping. 

Mention  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  when  writing. 

The  Standard  Musical  Association, 
80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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N.  T.  SCHOOL  OF  ILIUSTRMIDG.  1612  Broadoiy.  N  T. 
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Nbw  Jr.Rsav.  Pennington  (on  Round  Brook  R  K  I 

Pennington  Seminary.  Co-educationai. 

6jd  Year. .  Convenient  lo  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  High,  healthful  lo.  anon,  in  a  region  of  great 
natural  beauty.  Special  cate  and  home  comfort*.  *'  Nobility  of 
character  our  cnn*ta«t  aim."  Finely  equipped  department  for 
Natural  Science*  and  Cheinimv.  Sanitary  arrangement*;  pure 
mountain  npriag  water,  electric  light*.  Two  gymnasium*.  17 
e*perienced  teacher*.  New  building*  and  furniture.  Telephone. 
Catalogue  free  Thoma*  0'IIam.os,  D.D.,  I.1..D. 
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CENTRAL  REVISION  BUREAU.  Indlanapolia,  Ind. 


The  Bennett  School 

it  minutr*  from  New  York.  College  Preparatory  And  Spec 
Counci.  A  mint  for  young  girl*.  For  catalogue  addres* 

Mis*  May  I*  IIr.nniyt,  Irvingtou-on  llud%on.  N.  V, 
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SHORTHAND 

and  Typewriting  add  areally  to  the  valoa 
of  yuan  a  men  and  women  In  bu*lue*a.  Of 
the  greatest  u.r  to  reporter*,  secretaries 
amanuenses.  Both  branche*  aaccessfolly 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

An  entirely  new  Shorthand  sr-tem  rom- 
binlng  npeed  and  rase  of  reading,  or  will 


bluing  npeed  and  ease  of  reading,  or  will 
teach  the  older  ay*lem«  to  those  who 
prefer  them.  Write  for  lllnatrated  book. 
unoitbioMiitroiiBKiniumi  t«  He*.) 


SL.  HU  (Vw*4  Mat.  Mask  IU4|, 


HomeThe  University  of  Chicago 

®  i  VIIIV  offers  over  335  elementary  and  college 

course*  by  rnrr«**pondencr  in  1 8  of 
^7  ^  ^  J  it*  Dcpartnin.f*.  including  Pedagogy, 

llll  Vf  History,  the  Language*,  English,  Math- 
cmatica.  Phy*iograpnv.  Zoology.  Phyai- 
^  ology,  Botany,  etc.  Instruction  is  per¬ 
sonal.  University  credit  i%  granted  for  college  courses  success¬ 
fully  completed.  Work  may  begin  at  anytime,  lor  circulars 
address. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  W*.  A>.  Chicago,  III. 


/GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS. 
|4  9889  APPOINTMENTS  *™y“?LdciM 

« ice  places.  Probably  over  10.000  appointment*  will  he 
made  during  1902.  "e  prepared  BY  MAIL  a  large  per 
Cent,  of  the  successful  one*  for  the  examination*.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  about  all  government  petition*  free.  Write  for  our  Civil 
Service  Catalogue  and  date*  of  examination*. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College 

225  Pennsylvania  Avenue  S.  E  .  WASHINGTON,  0.  C. 
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Chevy  Chase  French  and  English  School 

lor  Girl*.  Suburb  «>1  M',i«liington.  French  the  language  of  ihe 
Imiiftc.  Mile.  I..  M.  BoVuignv.  Principal. 

City  l*o»i  Office,  \Va*hinglon. 


Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

Vi  14th  year,  t  .raduale,  elective,  and  college  pie- 

ii.aratnrv  cour%c^.  I II u»l rated c  in  filar . 

\li„  Ida  F.  Foster,  Mi** Caroline  K  Clark. Prin*. 
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Walnut  Lane  School  «<•«!  Wellesley  Preparatory 
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Addic**  'lr*.  Thkoi>m«»  II.  RicMAnns  Principal 
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who  use  end  recommend 

FAIRY 

SOAP 


Mrs.  (Ex-Senator)  Allen.  Nebraska 
Madame  do  Aspiroz.  wile  of  Mexican  Am 
bassador 

Mrs  Charles  G  Ayres 
'*  (Senator)  Baker,  Kansas 
M  "  Bate.  Tennessee 

Berry.  Arkansas 
Burrows.  Michigan 
"(Ex-Senator)  Butler.  North  Carolina 
(Senator)  Caffery.  Louisiana 
■' (Ex-Senator )Chandler.  New  Hampshire 
(Senator)  Clark.  Wyoming 
Clay.  Georgia 

■  ■'  Cuicerson.  Texas 

•*  *’  Cullom.  Illinois 

Countess  Cassini,  daughter  of  Russian  Am¬ 
bassador 

Mrs  (Senator)  Daniel.  Virginia 
"(Ex-Senator)  Davis.  Minnesota 
"  (Senator)  Deboe.  Kentucky 
Admiral  George  Dewey 
Mrs  (Captain)  R  D.  Evans 
"  (Senator)  Fairbanks.  Indiana 
Foster.  Washington 
Frye.  Maine 

Gallinger.  New  Hampshire 
"(Ex-Senator) Gear.  Iowa 
"  (Representative)  Grosvenor 
(Senator)  Hanna 

Hansbrough.  North  Dakota 
Harris.  Kansas 
Hawley.  Connecticut 
**  "  Heitfeid.  Idaho 

Hoar.  Massachusetts 
(Speaker)  Henderson 
Thomas  Hendricks,  widow  of  late  Vice- 
President 

Baroness  Hongelmuller.  wife  of  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Minister 

Mrs  (Senator)  Jones.  Arkansas 
"  Kennov.  Delawaro 
" (Ex-Senator'  Kyle.  South  Dakota 
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McCumber.  North  Dakota 

McEncry.  Louisiana 
M:Laurin.  South  Carolina 
’’  McMillan.  Michigan 
Martin.  Virginia 
"  Money.  Mississippi 
Rob’t  McKee,  daughter  of  Ex-President 
Harrison 

(Justice)  McKenna 
Matthews 
(General)  Miles 

Mertvogo.  wife  of  former  Russian  Naval 
Attache 

(Senator)  Nelson.  Minnesota 
Pettus.  Alabama 
Pritchard.  North  Carolina 
Quarles.  Wisconsin 
Rawlins.  Utah 
Ross.  Vermont 
(General)  Ricketts 
(Senator)  Scon.  West  Virginia 
•  Ex-Senator)  Shoup.  Idaho 
(Senator)  Spooner.  Wisconsin 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
(Senator)  Stewart.  Nevada 
(Surgeon  General' Sternterg 
Adlai  E  Stevenson 
(Representative)  Swanson 
(Admiral'  Sampson 
(Captain*  Sigsbee 
John  Slier  man 
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hand 
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No  matter  how  much  you 
pay  for  a  soap,  you  cannot  get 
anything  purer,  better,  more 
convenient  and  economical 

than  FAIRY  SOAP  and  yet 
the  price  is  only  five  cents. 


Made  only  by  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY. 
Chicago.  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis. 

Also  makers  of  GOLD  DUST  Washing  Powder. 


When  you  wriie,  please  mention  “The  Cosmopolitan.' 
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A  Revolution  in  Steel-Making. 


MAKING  MTKK1.  CASTINGS  KUOM  SCRAP  HTKUL. 


VEN  "Harnessing  the  Hun."  as  descrilfed  in 
a  recent  magazine,  is  not  more  marvelous 
ami  certainly  not  nearly  so  potent  in  present 
industrial  application  as  is  the  discovery  of  a 
process  of  steel-making  which  cuts  the  cost  of 
production  over  one-half.  For  this  is  preemi¬ 
nently  the  Steel  Age,  in  distinction  to  those  old 
prehistoric  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages,  of  which  the 
scientists  tell  us,  and  the  Iron  Age,  which  is  even 
now  disappearing  before  the  triumphal  progress 
of  its  successor.  One  might  almost  suppose  that 
modern  civilization,  like  the  tall  buildings,  is 
created  around  a  steel  frame.  As  a  recent  writer 
says,  “steel  has  now  come  to  l>e  the  basis  of  all 
material  progress."  and  this  is  no  exaggeration 
of  a  material  which  is  all  the  time  entering  so 
many  fields  of  usefulness.  Already  we  depend 
on  it  for  thousands  of  articles  of  daily  use,  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  pressed  steel  freight  car  to  the 
gossamer-like  hair  spring  of  a  watch;  and  the 
United  States  alone  produces  some  fifteen  million 


tons  a  year,  worth  probably  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars!  It  does  not  take  much  penetration 
to  see  the  |H>ssibilitics  of  an  industrial  process 
which  cuts  in  half  the  cost  of  steel  production. 

This  new  marvel  yields  from  steel  “scrap"  a 
product  so  strong  that  it  will  stand  a  strain  of 
73,000  (founds  to  the  square  inch  before  break¬ 
ing,  und  so  hard  that  it  will  take  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  cold  chisel  or  the  hatchet  without  forg¬ 
ing.  And  it  comes  to  this  state  of  great  in¬ 
dustrial  efficiency,  not  by  the  ex|fensive  process 
that  gives  to  American  tool  steel  a  cost  of  nine 
cents  a  (found  and  to  Jessup's  English  bar  a  cost 
of  fourteen  cents,  but  by  the  direct  and  simple 
process  of  melting  and  casting  which  reduces 
the  cost  to  three  and  one-half  cents  a  pound. 

The  name  given  to  the  product  of  this  new 
process  is  Jupiter  steel.  The  process  is  now  in 
operation  at  the  large  plant  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  at  Everett,  Mass.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  writer  saw  ull  sorts  of  steel  scrap, 
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TUB  WATER  FRONT  OF  THE  PLANT  AT  EVERETT. 


borings  from  a  gun  factory,  clippings  from  boiler 
plate,  broken  wheels  and  crank  shafts,  in  fact, 
all  kinds  of  waste  and  junk — if  that  can  be 
applied  to  old  steel — turned  into  bright  new 
tools  in  a  few  hours  with  only  the  furnace  and 
the  mold  os  intermediaries.  Worthless  scrap 
made  into  useful  tools  by  direct  casting — that  is 
the  net  result  of  this  process.  As  one  saw  the 
change  actually  being  wrought,  it  seemed  as  if 
an  ingenious  Yankee  had  at  last  been  let  into 
some  of  the  secrets  for  which  the  old  alchemists 
sought.  How  Tubal  cain  would  raise  his  thewy 
arm  in  amazement  could  he  know  that  the 
ploughshare  he  hammered  into  shape  could  now 
be  cast  in  a  mold  without  tampering  or  forging 
and  all  ready  for  its  work,  save  the  sharpening! 

This  Jupiter  steel  is  a  composition  after  a 
formula  that  is  covered  by 
patents,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  most  foreign 
countries.  The  process  was 
worked  out  by  II.  B.  Whall.of 
Boston,  and  A.  G.  Lundin,  a 
Swedish  worker  in  steel.  These 
men  discovered  that  by  adding 
certain  ingredients,  at  a  fixed 
point  in  the  melting  of  scrap 
steel,  a  product  resulted 
which  had  every  quality  of 
the  best  steel.  It  was  homo¬ 
geneous;  it  would  weld  |>er- 
fectly  ;  it  could  be  made  hard 
or  soft  as  desired ;  it  had  a 
tensile  strength  of  73,000 


|>ounds,  Government  test;  it  could  be  produced 
in  two  hours;  it  took  a  fine  tool  edge.  Put  to 
one  of  the  severest  steel  tests  in  the  shape  of  a 
cold  chisel,  it  repeatedly  excelled  the  quality  of  all 
other  bar  steel  and  without  any  ten»|»ering  what¬ 
ever.  It  seemed  to  be  a  product,  in  short,  that 
would  have  a  large  part  in  the  future  of  steel- 
making. 

In  September,  1899,  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  was  formed  to  acquire  the  patents  and 
put  Jupiter  steel  on  the  market.  A  tract  of  laud 
in  Everett,  having  a  frontage  of  a  half-mile  on 
the  Malden  River  and  stretching  back  from  the 
river  nearly  a  quarter- mile  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  was  bought,  and  a  large  modern 
steel  plant  erected  after  plans  by  E.  G.  Spils- 
bury,  of  New  York,  long  President  of  the 
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American  Institute  of  Engineers.  The  strategic 
value  of  this  location  is  at  once  apparent,  for 
the  thousands  of  factories  in  New  England  are 
both  mine  and  market.  From  them  the  steel 
scrap  comes  in  abundance,  and  to  them  Jupiter 
steel  goes  back  in  tools  and  machinery.  Over 
700  manufacturers  have  become  customers  of  the 
plant.  If  any  part  of  their  machinery  breaks, 
the  pattern  for  it  is  hastened  to  Everett  and  a 
steel  casting  of  it  soon  returns.  Not  long  ago 
in  the  great  Ainoskeag  Mills,  at  Manchester,  N.  II.. 
a  cross  head  on  a  large  engine  broke.  Had  an 
order  gone  to  Pennsylvania  mills  to  have  it  re¬ 
placed,  three  weeks  or  a  month  would  have  been 
required,  and  time  means  money  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  a  concern  with  over  3,000  employees. 
The  pattern  maker  went  down  to  Everett,  had  a 
change  or  two  made  in  the  pattern,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  new  steel  casting  was  back  in  Manchester 
to  replace  the  broken  one. 

This  wonderful  process  is  in  one  sense  a 
“secondary* *  one;  it  cannot  entirely  replace  the 
old  method  of  steel  production,  for  it  requires 
old  steel  as  its  raw  material.  But  it  is  in  just 
such  ways  that  some  of  the  most  astonishing  edi¬ 


fices  of  modern  industrialism  have  been  built  up! 
Some  man  has  discovered  how  to  utilize  “waste" 
products,  and  these  formerly  neglected  materials 
have  often  proved  more  valuable  than  the  original 
production.  Moreover,  there  is  a  beautiful  sort 
of  “endless  chain"  about  it:  there  is  almost  nu 
unlimited  quantity  of  old  steel  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  necessarily  .added  to  each  year.  Converted 
into  Jupiter  steel,  it  becomes  renewed,  reju¬ 
venated.  transmuted  into  new  forms,  and  enters 
upon  a  fresh  career  of  usefulness.  It  conies 
l>erilously  near  an  immortalization,  this!  Not 
perpetual  motion,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
perpetual  value  and  efficiency. 

As  showing  the  wide  range  of  the  work  being 
done  at  the  great  plant  in  Everett,  when  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  there  recently,  castings 
wen*  being  made  of  gears  and  other  parts  for 
the  Carnegie  Rolling  Mills,  of  driving  wheels  for 
Manchester  Locomotive  Works  and  for  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company,  of  a  stern 
bracket  weighing  live  tons  for  the  ocean-going 
steamship  Prinee  George,  of  gun  pivots  for  the 
cruiser  Olympia,  repairing  at  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  of  various  parts  for  the  new  plant  now 
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QUIMCV.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hay  16th.  1901. 

0.  5.  Stool  Coapaay, 


lest  Sverett,  Us. 


Goetlaaon: 


fo  CoroCy  acospt  tho  proposition  oontained  in  year  lotter 
data*  Hoy  1st.  1901.  to  furnish  os  aitfa  stool  oasliefit  for  tho  Battlo- 
ehips  in  JEDSCT  and  9B00B  1SUID.  f.o.b.  lifit-ler  oor  dock.  The 

oastinga  to  oooforn  in  ooory  ony  to  the  spool fi oat ions  of  the  0.  8.  lavy 


Oapartaont  under  tho  in^aotioo  of  tbo  Bureaus  of  Stoss  So£lnoorlca  and 


Construction  4  Repair. 


l--ing  built  by  ibc  Fore  Hirer  Ship  an<l  Engine 
('Iiin|>any.  of  (Juiary,  Mass.,  which  ba*  the  con¬ 
trail  for  building  the  new  battleship*  Xnr  Jtrwy 
mill  IlK-nlr  IJmitJ aad  of  an  rod b-sg  variety  of  lhinir». 

•  m. II  ami  gnat.  for  factories throughout  ihr  East. 

The  facsimile  order  on  this  page  is  for 
over  one  million  pounds  of  Jupilrr  steel  casting* 
for  these  Imttlcshipv  which  is  the  very  highest 
|>»«ible  endorsement  for  Jupiter  steel  l*rausr  it 
lint  to  | mum  the  Government  inspection. 

Jupiter  steel  is  also  being  east  into  a  large  line 
of  tools  and  dies,  for  which  a  strong  demand  ha* 
I >e<'ii  created. 

Hut  the  specific  thing  at  present  which  the 
company  is  chiefly  devoting  itself  to  making  is 
the  Neal-Duplex  brake.  It  is  now  in  dally  pas- 
senger  service  on  the  cars  of  the  Boston  Klcvatcd 
Railroad  Company,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  the  Worcester  Consolidated  Street 
Railway  Company,  thr  Lynn  and  Ibwton  Street 
Railway  Company,  and  the  Fitchburg  Street  Rail- 
« ay  Company.  This  brake  requires  no  power 
except  that  generated  by  the  axle.  It  will  stop 
a  car  quicker  than  any  other  brake  and  do  it 
wi'hOUt  perceptible  jar  or  jerk.  It  weighs  less 
tlnm  500  pounds  and  can  lie  attached  to  any 
f  to  of  truck.  All  parts  of  this  Neal-Duplex 
brake  are  made  from  Jupiter  steel  castings.  As 
tin-  United  States  Steel  Company  owns  the 
putenta  on  the  brake  and  also  the  patents  on 
Jupiter  steel,  it  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  two¬ 
fold  profit  on  both  raw  material  and  finished  prod¬ 
uct  To  make  this  profit,  which  awaits  only  the 
manufacture  of  the  brakes  in  quantity,  the  Com- 
p.  i  r  must  at  once  increase  its  productive  capacity. 

The  Directors,  therefore,  have  ordered  the  sale 


»sry  truly  yours. 


President. 


|>cr  share,  to  provide  the  working  capital  for  tlic 
manufacture  of  the  brakes.  In  this  connection  it 
should  In-  staled  that  the  Conqiany  luu  paid  quar¬ 
terly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  12  percent.  |*-r 
annum  on  ita  stock  since  Dccemlier,  I  "WO.  With 
the  facilities  provided  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Duplex  brakes  we  confidently  expect  to  Ik-  able  to 
increase  our  dividend  rate.  The  Company's  stock 
capitalization  is  600, 000  shares  of  a  |utr  value  of  #5 
per  share.  Of  these  232.671  remain  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  be  sold  a*  occasion  requires. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  significance  of 
stock  purchases,  for  they  nearly  always  have 
lieen.  in  quantity,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  know) 
edge  acquired  by  the  purchaser  of  the  Com¬ 
pany's  a  (Taira.  An  investor  who  will  write  nlnxit 
the  purrhasr  of  twenty  or  thirty  shares  will  buy 
200  or  800  shares  after  an  inspection  of  the  Com¬ 
pany's  plant,  its  patents,  and  its  growing  business. 

At  Everett  the  Company  owns  8.200.000 
-|uare  feet  of  land  and  has  both  rail  and  water 
trans|H>rtation.  On  this  land  a  modern  plant 
200  by  130  fret  has  been  built,  with  powerful 
electric  cranes,  furnaces,  drying  ovens,  gas  pro¬ 
ducers.  boiler  and  power  house  with  dynamos, 
sand  blast,  crucible  plant,  finishing  machines, 
office  buildings,  etc. 

A  cordial  invitation  to  inspect  the  plant  at 
Everett  is  extended  to  all  who  are  looking  for  safe 
and  legitimate  investments.  Those  who  cannot 
do  this  will  have  any  information  desired  sent  to 
them  promptly  upon  application  to  the  Boston 
office  of  the  United  State*  Steel  Company.  149 
Oliver  Street.  Boston.  The  United  States  Steel 
Company,  organized  in  September.  1 899.  has  no 
connection  with  the  United  State*  Steel  Corpora 


block  of  treasury  stock  at  its  par  value  of  $5  tion  which  was  incorporated  in  February.  1901 
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T  T  occupies  it  full  eighth  of  the  space  in  the 
L  " Acetylene  Oug  Building" — und  more  than 
that  of  any  other  exhibitor;  which  is  an  indica- 
tion  of  our  position  as  the  largest  concern  in  this 
lino  in  the  world.  One  of  our  1,000-light  plants 
is  shown  in  operation,  also  working  models  of 
light-houses;  and  a  full  line  of  our  smaller  Gener¬ 
ators,  Search- Lights  for  Yachts,  Stereopticons. 
Table  Lamps  and  the  like.  % 

LIGHTING  BY  ACETYLENE  GAS  ^ 
with  the  Colt  methods  and  machines  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  authority  as  the  greatest 
industrial  advance  since  the  World's  Fair  in 
1893. 


CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  ANY  STRUCTURE, 

ANYWHERE. 

It  is  the  ideal  method  for  lighting  Country 
Houses  and  grounds.  Stores,  Factories,  Churches, 
Yachts. 

A  LUXURIOUS  LIGHT,  ECONOMIC  IN  COST. 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our 
Pan-American  Exhibit,  or  call  at  any  of  our 
offices  and  tuk  que*tion*. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  literature. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO., 

Main  Office: 

21  Barclay  St..  Dept.  I),  New  York. 
Chicago.  Boston.  Philadelphia. 
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TMC  IARKI*  BUH0<*0. 
RAH-AMCRICAN  (XPOSITION,  BurfAlO,  IM1. 


Till:  LUCKIN'  SOAPS  ak»:  uxiik  »i»m  l  SK.  *ot  M>n  Dr.Ai.Kiis'  PitortT*. 


THE  prevail*  that  goods  will* 

which  premiums  are  given.  ami  the 
premium*  loo.  an*  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality.  The 
LARKIN  SOAPS  ami 
LARKIN  PREMIUMS 
arc  exhibited  at  the 
Pan-American  Expo*!- 
lion  in  Ihe  U-autiful 
I.iirkin  Building.  where 
hundreds  of  thoasaads 
hare  observed  an«l  re¬ 
marked  Ihcir  value. 

The  Larkin  Fac- 
lory-to- Family  Idea 
(the  middlemen  elim¬ 
inated)  ptrmili  the 
giving  of  good  Soaps  and  Premiums  to  our 
patrons.  Our  oiler  to  every  head  of  a 


family  of  Thirty  llays*  Trial  of  a  Cow- 

Id  nation  Case  of  the  Larkin  8oa)«  ami  a 
Premium.  Iwfore  the 
price,  $10.00,  is  paid, 
nrnprlt  superiority. 

THE  CLUB-OP- 
TEN  PLAN.  A  way  to 
get  Larkin  Premiums 
for  a  Dollar  a  month. 

Write  for  our 
••Club-of-Ten"  cir- 
cular.  It  explains 
this  highly  successful 
and  popular  met  hex  1 
of  obtaining  Larkin 
Premiums. 

Larkin  Soap  Co., 
Larkin,  Seneca  and  Carroll  Street*. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Under  the  Shelter  of  a  Great  Rock 

arc  the  holders  of  Four  Million  Policies,  in  force  In 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 


protecting  their  homes  and  home  interests,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  popularity  of  this  progressive  Life 
Insurance  Company,  due  to  liberality  to  policy-holders,  absolute  safety,  prompt  payment  of  claims, 
economical  management.  Write  for  kformMion  Dtp*.  f?.  hofil-ihiriry  Fblicin.  SIOO.OOO  to  SIS.. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  homneo^ 


When  you  write,  plcaie  mention 


The  Cosmopolitan." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


YOUR  HEALTH 

IN  A  CUP  OF  , 


Cocoa. 


Lowney’s  Cocoa  is  not 
like  other  cocoas ;  it  is 
better.  The  flavor  is  bet¬ 
ter —  full  and  delicious. 

natural 


It  is  absolutely  a 
product;  no  " treatment" 
with  alkalies  or  other 
chemicals  in  order  to 
cheapen  the  process  of 
making.  No  flour,  starch, 
ground  cocoa  shells  or 
coloring  matter  nothing 
but  the  nutritive  and  di¬ 
gestible  product  of  the 
choicest  Cocoa  beans. 

A  trial  will  show  what  ^ 


•KPT.  I).  ROSTOV  HISS 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Cosmopolitan. 


Pi  ten  I  :■  I  m  l*nite<l  Sum.  HtigUwl.  Frano  , 
CinJi.  irtrnunr.  Cula.  etc. 

Kea4r  hr  Im  at  .11  Tlar*.  >. 
Ckarglai.  W  III  last  Fortirr. 

SILVEB.  S3. 00  ;  GOLD,  S4.00  EACH. 

Mall  ar  IMBrr 

A  PERFECT COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFIER. 

Will  Remove 
Wrinkle,  and 
All  Facial 
WemUhev 

1*0.1  live 


"Cm  UH  •  a  «l»y  a  luticat  r  /..<  •/  •  •  •* 

Augliat  *>.  1H91 .  Sen<l  fo»  lei lure  on  "Cl««  $••!>»'•  1  .,1  Fal.  an.l  lllank 

N.  Illetlaa.  *•  Hard  Hark. 

DR.  JOHN  WILSON  GIBBS’  OBESITY  CURI 

K«r  I  hr  Pcrmaneat  Heilaellon  aa4  l’«r»  af  Obt.llj, 

Purely  Ve.elalile  llarmleM  .ml  RU  MIM  Mtt.  Y<hii  r..l...  1,.  . 

I« a««nr*4  — fetlnce  In  One  inoniir*  treatment.  .5,00,  Matl.r-r  <•«.<  e 

1  370  Hrn.,l-.T,  R.«  Toch.  HKI»L’CTION  «f  All AKTEEH 

"  l’lier  tire  i«  lt«*eil  en  Nature’*  law*.”— A  Y.  July*,  i**V 

"i)u  nliovltv.  Hr  C.lUa  It  Ihe  r*eo*nl**4  authority AT.  Y.  SWi*.  iftw 

Ilea  are  of  Imlt.t-r.  an4  fraudulent  Maaaelle  Maaaace*. 


ANY  woman  who  is  enterprising  enough  to 
spend  ten  minutes  in  learning  to  understand 


SNAP  HOOK  AND  EYE 


will  secure  a  life  time  of  comfort.  First  see 
that  it  is  properly  sewed  on  and  then  experi¬ 
ment  till  you  find  just  the  touch  and  the 
twist  that  is  easiest  for  you.  It  cannot  break, 
bend  or  rust.  All  leading  stores  keep  them. 


When  you  write*  please  mention **  The  Cosmopolitan." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN . 


Yon  rcrclre  very  nearly  what  I 

you  are  worth  in  a  l>ual"e««  I 
house.  Incinur  >M««r  a  Willy  by 
•Holy  In  odd  hour*.  lawrn  rs- 
nelly  what  hiumean  mm  are  de¬ 
manding  from  tlirir  rui|.lo)c»  «,w 
day.  I.  f.  H.  TnlhouL*  make  II 
may  for  mm  and  women  already  nr 
work  lo  Icnm  l*y  mad.  I  f  JT"U  ara  ao- 
ImUoiih  for  a  mi«  »vm*ful  •  ui  Ik** 
m«f  write  for  (tuts  uU>ut  our 


Commercial  Course 


BY  MAIL 

li.nl  methods  of  Book-keeping  and  Sim- 
ufc'ia  pliy  taught  by  *  1*«*  most  aim  pie  method. 

Or  Irarh  I.*  ■•II  X-rbaakal,  N»Mii  UeHeWal, 
(Ml  an*l  ainUf  k.«U~rU«|  ab»l  aaU  I  eumdry 
I'mrllrr  ■  Hr»ha.l»al  1'ra.ln.i  Arfbltert.r.  | 
I’lumlilnai  aherl  I.Ul  «»rk|  frUpbo.?  i  T»U»- 
rapbri  tbeat.lryi  OnnanUl  IV.Iaal  teller- 
l.«i  hmk-k#eplMl»lww«r«^yiTmjMa«i 
li.b  Hraarlr.i  Ufwllw  Haaalaci  El<«lr<e-lbe 
raprulle.l  ber-aai  >*|>a«Ubt  Irrarfc. 


Toy  Need 

Till  “MMITII  A  K«;«K  "AUTOMATIC 

Hand  Sewing  Machine 

la  a  perfect  sewer.  Usefulness  and  auWlliy  guar¬ 
antee.!.  Equipped  with  automatic  tension,  stitch 
and  feed  regulator.  etc.  Works  with  cotton  or  silk 
thread  Islnralnable  to  ladies  at  borne.  trmreUng. 
or  boarding.  Light,  compact  and  durable. 

Huy  of  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you.  remit  fiuo  to  ns  by  registered  letter.  Postal 
or  express  order,  and  we  will  deliver  a  machine  to 
any  post  or  express  office  in  the  United  Mates. 

BARNETT  BROS..  Sole  Agent*. 

Dept.  I.  ItftJM  Catawba.  Am,  I«  Tsrfc  Oty. 


If  V  have  mo  agents  or  branch  stores 
All  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 


This  is  to  he  a 
JiL  season  of  new 

fashions,  anil  nil  of 
the  novelties  arc 
shown  in  our  new 
Fall  and  Winter 
/A  Catalogue,  which  is 

^  now  ready.  Our 

i  ll  l,r*Cls  this  season  ore 

£,  41  lower  than  ever  he- 

ready-made  stock, 
make  every  gar- 

■  to 

■  wh  you  from  us 

^  ‘Iocs  not  please  you, 

■  M,<l  a,ul  UY 

T  .7//  rcjnnd  your 
nonet.  Our  aim  is 

\  Here  arc 

a  ^  .  a  few  of 

^  ^  the  things 

”  **  ’  illusiraud  hi 

^911? 

h.r  the  ont- 

ing  season: 

New  Cloth  Gowns,  -  -  $8  up 

Lined  throughout,  in  smart  new  styles  and 
materials— all  goods  sponged  and  shiunk. 

Jaunty  Cloth  Costumes,  -  $15  up 

Lined  throughout  with  fine  quality  taffeta  silk. 

Suits  of  Wide  Welt  Corduroy,  $20  up 

The  latest  material  -  with  the  soft  lustre  of 
silk  velvet.and  of  splendid  wearing  Qualities 
—  either  plain,  or  trimmed  with  braid  or  lace. 

Separate  Skirts,  -  -  -  $4  up 

Full  length,  jaunty  in  cut  and  perfect  in  finish. 

Rainy  Day  and  Golf  Suits  and  Skirls, 

of  either  plaid  back  or  plain  materials. 

Suits,  $8  up.  Skirts,  $5  up. 
Long:  Outer  Jackets,  -  -  $10  up 

Thi*  year’s  novelty,  in  every  approved 
style,  shape  and  color. 

Jaunty  Short  Jackets,  -  -  $7  up 

In  new  Winter  fabrics. 

We  Pay  Express  Charges  Everywhere. 

The  Catalogue  and  a  full  line  of  the  newest  sample*  for  both 
suits  and  cloaks  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  /ree  on  re¬ 
quest.  Be  sure  to  mention  whether  you  wish  samples  for 
suits  or  for  cloaks,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  send  you  a  full 
line  of  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY, 

119  and  tai  West  23d  Street.  New  York. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Cosmopolitan. 


Room. 

—  handkerchiefs, 
gs  which  one  cannot  a 
ash  )  in  Pearlines  t 
e.  squeeze  — 
icket.  Spread  smoothly 
or  window  pane. 


your 


Wash  delicate  thins 
laces,  doilies  etc.;(thi 
sendtothe  ordinary 
way. viz.  Soak.rin 
directions  on  eachf 
whilewet.onamirro 
When  dry  they  re  a  ui 
no  ironing.  Grand  ai 
forbachelors.maidt 
boarders  andhotelgues 
and  for  fabrics  too  delfca 
and  valuable  to  risl^o 
others  hands. 
Pearline  is  trust-worthy 
for  washing  and  cleaning 
where  ever  water  dan 
be  used.  n  tl' 


Avoid 

Imitations 
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how  the  Sole  of  the  Ralston  Health 
Shoe  is  Made.  IV hat  Wears  Out ? 


WOMEN 


si  m>  i  or  4M  k  Latest  cat  ai. nut e  mailid  » res 


RALSTON  HEALTH  SHOEMAKERS.  Campcllo  (Brockton),  Mass 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Nobody  means  to  buy  poor  clothes; 
certainly  not;  but  a  lot  of  ’em  get 
worn  out  every  year.  Even  poor 
stuff  looks  pretty  good  at  first ;  and 
just  think  of  the  nice  things  that 
can  be  said  about  it. 

Hetter  not  go  by  your  own  judg¬ 
ment,  except  as  to  style.  Ik-tter 
trust  to  the  H.  S.  &  M.  label;  not 
so  much  because  our  clothes  arc 
better  than  usual  —  they  are;  but 
because  we  make  them  right  if  they 
go  wrong. 

The  picture  here  is  a  description  of 
our  Varsity  style;  shows  the  suit 
as  it  is,  not  merely  as  it  ought  to  be. 
You  see  how  much  more  than  mere 
price-saving  goes  with  our  label ; 
style  correct,  fabrics  and  tailoring 
perfect.  When  you  get  II.  S.  &  M. 
you  get  satisfaction;  you'll  never 
get  more  ;  it's  very  easy  to  get  less. 

In  some  of  the  magazines  this 
month  we  show  our  Stratford 
overcoat;  worth  looking  up. 

Our  Style  Book  **0"  shows 
them  all ;  sent  free. 


This  label  stands  for  the  things  you 
pay  your  clothes- money  for;  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  of  satisfaction. 


When  you  write,  p!ea*e  mention  •’The  Cosmopolitan  ’ 


Digitized  by  Google 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


IRONING  EASY 


ELASTIC  RIBBED 

UNION  SUITS 


Dr.  Hayes*  Book 

’  Hygienic  Hints  for  Asthma" 


wil  tell  you  how  to  care  for  yourself 
and  point  out  the  way  to  be  cured  to 
stay  cured. 

SEJVT  FTtEE. 

Ask  also  for  Current  Comments,  No.  1 2 

DR.  HAYES.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


«nr**i.  Made  in  great  variety  of 
I'abrie*  and  weight*. 

SOLD  BY  BEST  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Google 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


*  Chocolates 
and  Confections 


•or  over  fifty  yearn  the  favorite  of  enudy 
conuoiMcuni. 

WHITMAN'S  INSTANTANEOUS  CHOCOLATE.  . 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON 
1316  Chestnut  Street. 
Philadelphia.  A 


When  you  write,  plcuc 


cation  "  The  Cosmopolitan." 


FOR 

EVERY 

SEASON 


I  RADI 


PERFECT 

FITTING 


MARK 


Silk 

Garter 


When  It's  on,  it’aon 
lo  my  an.  Be*!  nlk  abate 
-»b.  <11  Culi**,  2  Sc  a  pan, 
•I  all  lunmbm  m  by  nail. 

RIOMCCR 

SUSWBDIB  COHPIM. 
]|<  Market  Mreal. 
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HELMET 

BRAND 


MAUD ON 

3  i?j 

DUML05 

2  5-sim 

JEM  Ml  CO 

C  i-  MJi 

BASIL 

2  IN 


TOURAINE 
23-aim 
VICTORY 
23-fllH 
FULTON 
2  I- AIM 
VERONA 


LAKEWOOD 

i  flit 

.-AIM 

-\n  ^  I 


OPORTO 

U  V41M 


ROB  ROY 

2  3-AlM 

Oil  SCO 
2  3-am 


For  Fall  Wear 


amissxooNM 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN 


Coiticelli  Spool  Silk  is  the  smoothest.  longest  ami  strong 
Cortieclli  is  the  dressmaker’s  favorite  sewing  silk.  Try  it  yourself 
every  time  a  dealer  offers  von  something  else  when  von  ask  for  ••  C 


HIGHEST  AWARD  AT  ALL  EXPOSITIONS 


ZP^y  Seml  us  your  name  and  address  and  five  cents  in  stamps  for  a  sol 
two  Corticelii  Silk  Cocoons,  the  same  as  given  away  at  the  Corticelli  !•! 
Manufactures  Building  at  the  Pan- American  Exposition.  Address 

CORTICKI.I.I  SII.K  MII.I.S.  15  Nonotuck  Street.  Florence.  Ma 


When  you  write,  plcatc  mention  “  The  Cosmopolitan 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN . 


Hood’s 
Tooth 
Powder 

Whitens  the  teeth,  red¬ 
dens  the  gums,  beautifies 
the  mouth. 

It  neutralizes  ail  acid 
secretions  which  cause 
dental  decay,  and  sweetens 
the  breath  The  habit  of 
using  It  after  each  meal 
Is  a  good  one. 

L*’<r*  Bottle.  25  cl*.. 

MimmoHi  Sue.  SO  cl*. 

Free  bid's  *. 


*•»"  «il<l  »T 

C.  I.  HOOD  CO.. 

U»W»II.  Mot. 
Hood**  Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s 

Medicated 

Soap 

Cleanses,  soothes  and 
heals.— especially  useful 
to  persons  troubled  with 
pimples  or  other  eruptions, 
chafing,  obstinate  sores, 
etc. 

It  makes  and  keeps  the 
skin  pure  and  healthy. 
Trill  Site.  10  Cts.. 

Full  Site.  25  cts. 
Free  Sample. 


Abbey.; 


Effer 
vescenf 


Salt 


"The  'Salt'ofSalts-strength- 
ens  the  Stomach,  ensures 
the  proper  assimilation  of 
food,  purifies  the  blood, 
clears  the  complexion  and 
keeps  the  Liver  and  Bowels 
in  a  healthy  condition. 


1077  FOR  24  YEARS  '901 

Wf  Um  nrrmU'Jy  'ntvf  ail  I  rm*  ml 

CANCER 


••  *W  wi 


ir«  «f  thr  iailr  s*iif'.  s  «  • 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  Siiutorium 


«.W»*taWo 


.«  awtkMM  ntsk  It  •  b*  a 


f  P-  J  a  incniu  « 4iavte»«f  Cm  or  Ti 
-  •  :  »•*'  s^TTrarf  M  wrtarHv  **H  THE  MUST  VAL\>’4 
fU  ^SDCOlifREHENSJVC  T>LATI5Erw« 


—1  -.U  rw4er  *vm 


DRS  W.  E.  BROWN  &  SON 


- ii 


WT>«0  you  «ltU  plcAfte 


The 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN . 


RAZOR  STEE 


*•  Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  mot  subject  to 
dry-rot  or  other  decay."—1 Century  Dictionary. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 


arc  made  of  refined  Creosote,  combined  with  the  l>cst  colors 
and  fixatives.  They  make  shingles  impervious  to  decay, 
and  give  the  soft,  velvety  coloring  effects  so  admired  by 
people  of  taste.  They  Cost  only  half  as  much  as  paint,  and  M 
are  used  on  low-cost  or  expensive  houses. 

Sample  shingles  stained  in  24  colors  (moss-greens.  tile- 
reals,  bark-browns,  etc.),  with  chart  of  harmonious  combina¬ 
tions,  sent  free  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  Sole  Manufacturer.  76  Kilby  SU  Boston.  Mass 


WINSLOW  \  BIGELOW.  Architect*.  BOSTON. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


Booklets  Mailed  FREE . 


Dress 

Your  House 
as  You 

Would  Dress 
Yourself 

in  a  neat,  stylish  and 
attractive  manner. 


A  moment’s  comparison  will  show  that  the 

w  rwi  Carbide  Acetylene 

V2£<^Fe£d  Generators 

supply  an  illumination  more  nearly  like  daylight  in  quality 
than  any  other  artificial  light. 

Foot  for  loot,  our  acetylene  <o» 

has  lime*  the  power  of  -A 

city  gas.  ^■“-  '**1 

The  Carbide  Feed  i*  the  lap 

only  correct  principle.  Our  V  . 

apparatus  automatically  feed*  Jg ZjTffl  11 
dry  carbide  in  amall  quanti-  g* 

tic*  to  a  large  volume  of  i  i  .  >  i 

water.  It  stojt  making  gat 
when  you  stoj  using  gat.  It 
i*  aim  pie  in  operation,  «afer 
than  oil  and  cheaper.  I.a<  h 
one-half  f.Mit  per  hour  burner 
yield*  35  candle-power.  y- 

Ideal  for  country  home*  I 

and  ground*,  yacht*  and  town  >r  ^ *sr^ 

plant*  1  to  5000  light*.  #  10  -* ‘ 

to  ^j.ooo.oo. 

Send  for  our  literature  and  pricc-lbu. 

THE  J.  B.  COLT  C0.# 

ai  Barclay  Street,  Dept.  D,  New  York. 

Philadelphia  —  Host  on  —.Chicago. 

Criterion  Stereoptlcona.  Acetylene  Searchlights. 


at  the  same  cost  ns  ordinary  paint.  (White 
black  anti  18  beautiful  tints.) 

The  Walls,  Woodwork  and  Old  Fur¬ 
niture  dressed  in  Satsuma  Interior  Enamels  give! 
the  room  a  delicate  and  finished  appearance 

Send  for  our  Free  Color  Card  and  booklet, 
"llow  to  Refurnish  the  Home  Without 
Hu)ing  New  Furniture."  All  good  dealer* 
handle  them  ;  if  yours  docs  not,  write  us. 

MEATH  &  MILLIGAN  MFC.  COMPANY, 

l.k.r.  «r  ttr.t  rrep.r^t  fatal  and  Batina?  W  hit*  lead, 

Dept.  B,  Chicago,  III. 

Kstablishcd  IBM. 


Maher 

Grosh 


MAHER  *  QROSH  CO., 

A  Street.  Toledo.  Ohio 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES ! 


All  5c  v  1 Prkri  From 
Ml  MM.  I3  !•  »S« 

The  gcnuincall  hear  the  above  Trade- Mark 
and  are  Hold  with  a  written  guarantee. 

Awarded  First  Prize 
Paris  Exposition  1900 

Sold  by  Fint-Clait  Stoia  Merchant*  lierywher*. 

Mi.i» nni»  •>»  Ili«‘  Michigan  Sinvo 
Urico.i  Uikinodhiim  a  ill  Raises*  lath-  World. 


KEITH’S 


Pan-American  Souvenir 
Coffee  Spoon.  "nSiSf 


*fiy  HiK.  TMa  my  beautiful, 
to  any  addreM  for  twenty  (ao) 

d  addre..  plainly  and  mail  dire* 
carinr.  tpoon  will  br  vent  upon 


Lake  Short  i'ao-tmrrkan  So.it.lr  Coupon 
THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY.  Niagara  Fall*.  N.  V. 

La.lotcd  llod  1*01;  (tala  I.  tola  lor  which  atad 
M.  S.  Ry.  Soottalr  Colltt  Spooa.  Addrett 


l«d  by  the  bit  Shore  for  travel  between  the  we*t  and  the 
a  are  unturpaued,  no  other  line  preventing  mi  remarkable 
-nng  a  mute.  Itv  through  train  verviee  between  Chioto 
Burial".  New  York  and  Hovinn,  caceli  all  othen. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Iff  Principle 
and  Practice 
the 


PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDER 


In  anperlor  to  any  au-pendcr you 
chii  Hear.  Constructed  on  a  arien* 
tlfle  principle  that  give*  comfort 
under  all  condition*.  Adjuata 
llaelf  to  every  bend  of  the  body. 
The  genuine  has  ••  Preeldrnt  ••  on 
the  buck  lea.  Every  pair  gtmran- 
teed.  Trlmmlnga  can  not  runt. 
Mold  everywhere,  We.,  or  by  mull. 

C.  A.  EOGARTON  MFC.  CO. 

Bo*  203,  Shirley,  Maae. 


Don’t  shout.” 


*  I  hear  you.  I  can  hear 
w  u«  well  a%  anybody." 

'  Howf"  "Oh,  something 

w-The.Morley  liar-drum. 

I've  a  pair  in 
my  eats  now, 
bin  you  can'l 


they’re  inrit* 
iblc  I  wouldn’t 
know  I  had  ’em 
myself,  only  that  I  hear 
all  right." 


TheMorley  Ear-drum 

is  really  a  substitute  lor  the  working 

Earls  of  the  natural  ear.  Ha*  no  wire. 

oniain*  no  rubber,  metal  nor  gla** 

Invisible.  easy  to  adjust,  comlortable 
and  safe.  Totally  different  from  any 
other  device.  Descriptive  pamphlet  sent 
upon  request. 

THE  M OR LEY  COMPANY.  Dept.  C. 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  and  Che** nut  St-.,  Philudrlplili 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 


So  pftrloaa  experience  la  neeeaaary  to  gel  a -tart  In 
thia  I  us  ding  profession.  We  qualify  y<>u  for  a  po- 
attlon  w  lieretn  you  ran  support  yourself  while  gaining 
prarural  experience  and  further  education.  I.  V.  ». 
Tv  *  t  bool  •  make  it  easy  for  men  and  Women  already 
at  work  to  learn  by  mall.  Write  for  circular, 

Salaried  Positions 

for  Learner*  in  Electricity 

We  teach  by  mall  Mrehanlcal,  Meant.  Fleet  rival, 
€’l»  II  and  Mining  Knglnccrlng:  Shop  and  foundry 
P met  lee  t  Mechanical  It  m  wing:  Architecture! 


aphjl  t  hrmUtry :  Ornuiurnlal  Itc»lgn:  l.«  ti<  ring; 
look-keeping:  -te nogranh y;  Teaching!  Kngllah 
tranches:  l.oenmotlte  Hanning:  f  lc.l r..-lS.rn- 

a  o  #1  an  a  *.  a  am  - 


(eatleo:  lirraaal  *panl>h :  French.  WIlMl  Wltt- 
ng  Mate  nb]M  In  whlrb  interested. 

ISTEHSATIOSAL  tUHKKHCUSDk.MT  STIIOOLH, 

Ha*  Ml,  Kematoa,  Pa. 

E.UMIshrd  I  Mil.  tsplul,  *1, 100,0 


When  you  write.  please  mention  "The  Cosmopolitan." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN 


Digitized  by  Google 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


The  Fleece 


r  face  of  WRIGHT'S 

Health  Underwear  i 


s  Health  Underw  ear  a 


is  made  for  all  sizes  ol  people, 
from  babies  to  the  largest  men 
and  women.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  best  of  the  world’s  materials 
and  the  best  American  skill.  It  is 
the  perfect  underclothing  for 

HEALTH .  COMFORT  and  WEAR 

Sold  by  the  principal  dealers  in  New 
York  and  all  the  large  cities. 


\  ROOT’S  UNDERWEAR 

I  O/VMM  Sti  - 

k  .  2>  Sew  \ork.  I 


The  FACE,  NECK 
and  FORM! 

I'hyafcUna  ndvia*  our  guaranteed  aiinpl*  home  treatment  for 
filling  oat  hollow*  in  the  neck  and  face.  removing  wrinklm 

,.  DEVELOPING  TH  E  FORM.  '“ST* 

health  while  perfecting  the  figure.  «»tir  method  appeals  to 
common  aenae  and  intelligence.  Free  booklet,  postage,  «c.  * 

The  Nature  Co. 

Suite  5.  4  1  West  24th  Street.  New  York. 

WOMEN  SPECIALISTS  IN  OH  A  RUE. 


THIN,  NERVOUS  PEOPLE 

1  FREE  HF.WF.RV 


IF  YOU  HAVENOTAHATUS;:::;;;"d 

mopolitan  Atlas  of  the  World. containing  fifty-six  pagesof  latest 
colored  map*  prepared  by  Messrs.  Rand.  McNally  &  Co.  The 
volume  is  1 1^x14  inches  and  is  handsomely  hound  in  cloth 
with  turned  edges.  It  i*  not  sold  except  in  connection  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  Tub  CosMorot  itan— both  together  for 
one  dollar  and  thirty-live  cents  plus  fifteen  cent*  postage.  1  H  F. 
COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE.  Irvington-on-Hi  o*-on.  N.Y. 

When  you  write,  please  mention 


The  Co*mopolita 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG 


•  •  btMM  «•(*.% t »(  avwMMMlIil  *  200 

i  *  '  ,he  Generals,  Corps,  Divisions,  Regiments.  Companies,  Cavalry,  Infantry 

.••»l  Artillery  ilmvM  r  km’iri 

Original  Mlllnic  prk«  ol  I  n<ra% Inc  f  I0O  no  »  HI  —t  »M>  ^  «.H «-*•».  I  • 

*  .  .  *  •  lm  IIU.^W.1  in  IVh  K.H  «.M  Rr««I.N  R-lM.  «•» 

>p#iUlrfUt».  on  c«»>  ra>aM«t»!  ,l4  k.  v* .  .*4...^, 

. .  ^  :  4.  j  ~*to*U*% 

•*UU  I’raaf  ••  ll*a«r»*tal»  Vmp*9  ! 

T»«  9* mi  4 !•#«•••  I  fa#  *a*fc  alik  ar4##.  N|4’  —  — ■  1  — 

r  ®  *  %  •  kf  *,  »  kaa 

I  rom  on*  ol  m«B>  l*ll«r* 


The  IDEAL  STEAM  COOKER 


Reduces  Fuel  Bills  One-hnlf 

Make* '••tfh  meal*  t#»4#r.  Y . 


FREE!  SI  TRIAL  BOTTLE 


(a  rwiutl  tit  !»%•  Irttff.  aikI  « 

RM  UK.  K.  II  Kl.lS»:  l>vTITtTfo 

rrrl.  rhlla*tr  I  |»lila. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  REMOVED 


Have  You  Got 
Rheumatism? 


b#  Knuiend'**  Anjrocty 
lu  natural  proi- 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


ARE  WORN  BY 


They  stretch  only  when  you  do.  and  do  not 
lose  their  stretch  at  other*  do.  They’re  ii  indsomc. 


Ion*  »ear  a*  when  new  The  Chester  at  so  cen 
ve  cheaper  models  f  r  a  .|uarter  All  are  GUARANTEED. 

33  Decatur  Ave. .  Roxbury  Crossing.  Mass.  Branch  Factory.  Brockvillc.  Ont 


the  lies'  at  any  price,  though  we  I 

CHESTER  SUSPENDER  CO 


Modern  Languages 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph.  The  only  successful 
method.  Iainguage  lessons  w  henever  and  w  herever  you 
want  them.  Tha celebrated  I.  C.  S.  Textbook-,  furnished 
with  the  Course,  teach  the  student  to  correctly  read  and  write 

French,  Spanish  or  German 

The  native  Instructor's  voice,  reproduced  through  the 
I3J.OO  Edison  standard  Phonograph  (also  furnished  with  the 
Course)  teaches  the  exact  pronunciation.  Special  attach¬ 
ments.  perfected  and  used  only  by  us.  Insun*  purity  of  tone 
and  accuracy  of  pronunciation.  Con  vernal  ion  a  I  records, 
made  by  the  student,  are  examined  by  native  teachers  of  the 
language  stud  led.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  lain  gunge  Circular. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  HCIIOOLM 

Has  *  It.  Scranton.  IV 


in  Your 
Own  Home 


Avoid  Exposure 

Keep  the  chest  back  and  throat  wnrm  and  there 
Will  ho  little  danger  of  ouldv  cough*.  pneumonia, 
shoal  or  lung  troubles 

FROST  KINO  SrjK-JfSl 

FROST  QUEEN 

•  Tailor  Mntlo> 

Are  made  to  keep  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the 
body  warm  the  throat .  ehe-t  and  tinek  Made  of 
I'hninols  *kln  the  l«*»t  eold-ri**>l.ster  known. 

They  hold  the  hem  met  keep  out  the  Cold.  Woven 
fuhrlcs  do  not  give  security  In  ehnnglng  cllinule* 
These  Vests  will  keep  you  well,  and  help  you  to 
unloy  (he  winter  days. 

Your  druggist  should  have  Frost  King  and  From 
Queen  If  not,  send  us  price  »:»  l»».  and  your  chest 
measure,  and  we  will  supply  you.  express  prepaid 

••PlIl'SIOI  »:  Its  ( 'n re  nml  Culture.  " 

'  .•  I <i i •  i •-  Inforiiiathui  for  tin*  (areof 
the  Im«|v  Mcicntlfle  rule-  for  ctrr- 
cImt  |  1 1  El;  for  your  dealer's  name. 

HAUEIl  A  III.ACK.  «»•«»*  •-'ill  St.,  (klrar- 


as  in  others  the  illumination  ques¬ 
tion  is  doubtless  vexatious.  The 
light  is  either  poor,  smoky  or  irreg¬ 
ular.  It  surely  costs  more  than  it 
ought  to.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
you  find  you  have  spent  considerable 
money  for  a  very  poor  article.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  people  are  struggling  along 
with  this  constant  nuisance ;  only  a 
few  have  found  relief. 

Our  proposition  is  to  provide  a 
distinctly  satisfactory  sort  of  illumi¬ 
nation  at  a  nominal  cost  to  main¬ 
tain.  It  is  so  simple,  so  inexpensive, 
so  thoroughly  free  from  the  usual 
troubles,  that  you  ought  to  learn 
more  about  it.  Send  for  our  book¬ 
let  C  C  which  tells  all.  It’s  free. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  GO 

70  Park  Placo ,  M.  Y. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Cosmopolitan 
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Sin  index  at  your 
fingers'  ends „ 


Ask  the  Doctor.  Hew’il 
tell  you  it  ts  a  nisuie  to 
suppose  that  disinfectants  are 
needed  only  »hen  there's 
smallpci  around.  To  avoid 
danger  of  contagion  CreoUn- 
Pearscr..  the  (deal  germ  de¬ 
stroyer  and  dt  stnfectant.  should 
be  used  frequently. 


AND  ALL 
DRUG  HABITS 


Fhc  Cosmopolitan, 


ON*  VKAK. 
POSTPAID. 


HAIR  EMPORIUM,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


23  YEARS 

the  Standard  of 
Excellence 


/Only  True 

Sanitary  Underwear 

ALL  WEIGHTS  FOR  ALL  WANTS 

I1.I.I-STRATED  l  ATAI-OGUK  KHEK 


NEW  YOliK: 
HKOOKLYN: 
BOSTON : 
PHILADELPHIA  : 
CHICAnO: 


i  1«  W e*t  Wd  Street 
tl.%4.157  Itroad way* 

004  Fulton  Street 
m-Stot  H..vUton  Street 
9^1  Chestnut  Street 
Kl  State  Street 


Photographic 

Graveyards 

Burial  places  for  the  photographic  failures 
which  occur  with  the  best  people  and  the 
best  outfits,  can  be  avoided  by  using  a 

Bausch  4  Lomb 
Plastigmat  f=6.8 

lens.  Order  your  camera  with  it,  or  if  you 
have  an  outfit,  ask  your  dealer  to  exchange. 

No  day  is  too  dark  for  Plastigmat  f-6.S, 
no  shutter  too  fast,  no  subject  too  difficult. 

Plastigmat  Booklet  302  tells  why. 

Bausch  <5.  Lomb  OpticalCo. 


A  pant  a  In  mil  Principal  Cltlom 


IKCORPORATrO  1866. 

New  York  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


GOOD  MORNING  !  YOUR 


n  ■  yff n 


ABSOLUTELY  NO  COOKING 


Ml  1  kMlIkV 


RICE 


eaiion  "The  CoimopoBun." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


NEW  MODEL 
DENSMORE 

Ball-Bearing  throughout 


It  accomplishes  very  desirable  ends  not 
attained  by  any  other  typewriter. 

Our  booklet  or  an  examination 
of  the  machine  will  convince  you. 

Densmore  Typewriter  Co.,  "UTSS’- 


“Truth 


Unconditionally  the 
best  typewriter  is 


%  Chicago 


.00 


s35 


So  typewriter  in  worth  fioo.  We  have  made  a  mechanic¬ 
ally  EXCELLING  machine  and  aell  it  for  We  claim 

that  it  is  TliK  SUPERIOR  of  any  typewriter  made.  Thi*  ia  a 
broad  but  carefully  weighed  atatetnent  and  it  ia  the  TRUTH. 

Our  descriptive  'matter  tella  an  interesting  story.  Scud  for 
it  and  learn  something  about  n  high  grade  typewriter  sold 
at  au  honest  price. 

ChICAOO  WRITINO  MACHINE  CO., 

93  Wendell  Str..  -  -  -  CHICAOO.  U.  3.  A. 


Remington 

Typewriter 


Lightest  Touch 


that  saves  labor;  and  does  the 
quickest  work — that  saves  time. 
Time  and  labor  saved  by  the 
REMINGTON. 

Wyclcoff.  Seamans  &  Benedict.  New  York 


SttlTfl 


New  IlluatrateJ  Catalogue  Free. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y..U.S.  A. 


MAKES  LIGHT 
THE  WORK 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

It  is  the  best  value  type¬ 
writer  for  the  Office, 
Schoolroom  ....and 
the  Home . 

Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Cosmopolitan. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


CIOS  PARKER 


The  LUCKY  CURVE  Feed  Perfect  PARKER  PEN 

Look  for  the  Lucky  Curve,  for  it  mean*  the  best  In  Fountain  Pen  making.  It  mean'  perfect  flow  —  freedom  from  soiled 
fingers.  I'arker  Tens  glide  over  the  paper  so  easily  I  hat  pleasant  thoughts  are  sure  to  flow. 

Fitted  with  Anti- Break  Caps,  warranted  against  cracking. 


pen  ever  aide.  Foe  a  present,  nothing  could  be  mote  pleating 


1*.  PHee  I*  Barrel  inlaid  with  Mother  of  Pearl,  with  gold  lands. 


0*0.  Jolstlru,  ff.uV.  *■>,  Kerew  Joint.  Nothing  fancy.  Built  foe  service.  Warranted  la  every  way.  No  better  writing  pen  made 


Spring  lawk  jointless,  showing  I.UCKY  CURVE.  Screw  joint,  showing  LUCKY  CURVE. 

Made  with  Spring  Lock,  Jointless  or  Screw  Joint  for  luulir*’  and  Gentlemen’s  use.  Many  of  the  leading  dealers  now  sell  them 
If  yours  does  not.and  you  want  the  l*est  without  any  advance  in  coat, write  direct.  Booklkt  Fan*.  Other  numbers  at  leas  prices 

THE  PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  16  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  WIs. 


IB  WeTeach  You  CDPC 

L-y  *5.  to  *IO.  PER  DAY.  ■ 

>  bold,  nil  ver,  Nickel  and  Met«l  Plating.  At  honw 

fi m  •»  tra»»lio«.  ntlog  sod  mIUbs  Prof.  U  ray's 
^Mnrhlnon.  Pl.i.  .  WaubM.  Jewrlrr.  1  able- 
IBfV  r  IS'  I  •»".  IUer  <•!»..  si,  I  all  ra^isl  r*-l.  No  Kf. 

J71I  perlenee.  Msnry  plsu.  ftUrrn  nwihoda. 

No  leys.  *•  do  plating .  mako  eniflu,  all  sli*«. 

(wd*  i#th»«.  tnstsrlals.  ste..  wady 
*•»  work.  The  lloyal,  dipping  timeoot, 
gilek  and  rs«».  Write  today.  Pnwpblet,  anmplsa.  ru  .  PURR. 
P.  UUAY  Ar  CO.,  PlnUng  Works.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  S 

hand  TMttCmMoroLITAN  *  sulwcriptlon  wv»k.  Send  refeten  r*  and  vout 
address  to  the  nption  l»r|>artnient,  CmuoruLITAN  MA<.a«IXB. 

IrvIngton-on-the-Hudson.  New  York. 


BCST  CROWN 


Yes,  you  can.  We  leach  Electrical  Engineering 
al  y°ur  home  by  mail  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of 

/JQkA  - 7—^""  anyone.  No  matter  where  yon  live,  if  you  can 

/£ — aC* - read  and  write,  we  guarantee  to  teach  you  thoroughly. 

^ur  lnsl*lule 's  endorsed  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  others.  We  teach  also 
1 1  Mechanical  Engineering,  Steam  Engineering,  Mechanical  Drawing, 

Telephony,  Telegraphy,  Electric  lighting.  Electric  Railways,  Elee- 
trie  Motorman's  Course,  Short  Electrical  Course,  Dynamo  Tender’s 
yT  Course,  Elementary  Mathematics,  etc.,  by  mail.  Thousands  arc  success¬ 
ful  and  gaining  better  positions  and  salaries  studying  at  home  by  our  correspondence  system. 
Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Book,  “Can  I  Become  an  Electrical  Engineer?  ” 


TIE  ELECTRICAL  EICIJEER  UNVTOTE  OF  CORREXPOIOEICE  IISTRICTIOI,  Dfft.  0.  240-212  West  23d  Stmt,  Sew  York. 


W‘hen  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Cosmopolitan." 


HARTFORD 

l TYPEWRITERS  S 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN . 


Permanent 
Profitable 
Eraplojmeat 
for  foil 
At  Home 


OLIVE!} 

TypeOfrilTer^ 


—The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Shows  Every  Word  as  You  Write  It 

YOU  CAN  IEARN  10  OPERATE  IHtS  MACHINE  III  ONE  DAY. 

IT  MAS  TAKEN  25  YEARS  u>  And  m|  that 

ijt*wrtirr»  i-<u  Mill  TUo  Oliver  la 

U  nil  rWhukl^p.  «Urv  thr  rnmrk  is  la  tight. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS 

mlmara  scvkin*  f«*r  pleasant  and  profltahl* 

pm(4o>mrt»i  al  l«  lake  adeai ilir  ul  our  "Kart—Ua 

**»•«>  *'  propoMiHa.  a  tad  make  (rum  IIS  lo  AUli  muoiblf 
llaa  loi#fe»|  «*#  tins  bus!!***#  mail  t  nulni.r. 
THIi  aH.IV  IV  b  alrat.ly  in  use  by  lij  railnmd..  |H*  U.  H. 
liirf‘1,  amt  lie  Ur<.»t  bsaiM  Uirottilioul  Iks 

neiltaed  n*rM.  lu  |rr4ti4'vmikr«MlfSM»f.  V%  inner  al 
three  high*  u  aasrdi  al  three  la  U  email  am  at  ripn«m<a*. 
A rnifale  capital.  \vmn*t  mmrn*.  Only  om*  agent  alb »wrd 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO 

107  Loho  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.8.A. 


n,s„o,cun>o,.n„S|6,50  TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS. 


UNRIVALLED 


ARE  SIMPLE,  SERVICEABLE 
AND  DURABLE. 

/*\AOE  WITH  CITHER  SINGLE  OR 
DOUBLE  KEYBOARD 


CATALOGUES  ON  APPUCATION.  '"mj 

The  Hartford  Typewriter  Co.  wl,MRrf? 

,,,r  Cauiectc  t*  tli/ilefi  T » Merit*  r  ia_  i«A  Caaiial  \\t  tt.nUrC  o  HUP1* 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


3he  SlobcAVernicke  Co 

,l,on££Srt35bK  CINCINNATI.  .  ^  “SSIL VST 


fTS  a  demonstrated  fact  & 
that  the  interlocking  de-  £5 
vice  we  use  on  the  end  of 
our  units  is  the  only  practical 
and  satisfactory  device  made  for  ^ 
the  purpose.  It  holds  the  units  c 
together  and  insures  perfect  align¬ 
ment. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  101-S 


91  ebe*  Wernicke 

"ELASTIC  BOOK-CA5E 

T ME  IDEAL  BOOK-CASE 
FOR  MOliCS 


Fitted  w  ith  our  perfection  dust  -  c. 

proof  roller  -  bearing  doors.  No  more 
empty  book  space  for  which  you 
my  have  no  books,  nor  surplus  books 
K.  beyond  the  capacity  of  your 
space.  You  buy  your  book  space 
•jfL  as  you  buy  your  books,  and  just 
enough  of  the  one  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  other.  Carried  in  stock 
by  dealers  in  principal  cities. 

fl'W  Al«o  makers  *»f  *‘FU«ic”  Cabinets. 

int  freight  ami  Card  itulctcv 


OUR  POLICY. 

Uniform  net  delivered  prices  to  all  —  no  discounts  or  special  prices 
no  secrets  from  the  public  —  absolute  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
prompt  and  satisfactory  service.  _  _ 


ed  by  Googl« 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


IVER 


ISON 

SINGLE  GUN 
^TRIGGER 


Y  THE 
TRIUMPH 

OF  THE 
r  NEW  \ 


MADE 


SMOOT 

ACCUMROL 


A  Perfect  Oun  at  f  \  fT  f\ 

a  Popular  Price.  ^  ^ 

Made  on  Entirely  New  Principle. 

No  lop  nor  Side  Action.  Absolutely  Ss/e. 

xpcricncc,  age  and  be»t  result*  are  correlative. 


hrr  Johnson's  Arms  and  fjrlr  Works 

Fitchburg.  Masa.,  U.S.A. 

N.  Y.  Olflce.  Chamber*  Si. 


The  Best 
25c  Card  Made. 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  them  or  send 
25  cents  to  us  for 
sample  pack. 

^k  The  American 
Playing  Card  Co., 
mi  Kalamazoo, 

m  Mich. 


3^^  The  man  who 

wishes  10  hunt  any  kind  ^ 
of  Kamo  from  the  largest  to  the 


line  complete.  We  make  all  *ircs  of  repeating 
rillcs  Irom  22  to  45  calibre,  and  our  repeating 
shotguns  are  the  best  value  for  the  money  ever 
offered.  All  have  the  solid  top  action  and  eject 
at  the  side.  Our  new  automatic  recoil-operat- 
k  Ing  device  now  furnished  on  all  of  our  shot-  i 
k  puns  makes  it  the  safest  breech-loading  A 

120 [  age  catalogue.  300  illustra-  Mw 
I  lions,  cover  in  nine  colors, 

mailed  lor  3  stamps.  jflr 

L  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co- 

P«t  ^  '  1  1  Hj*rn. 


lion  "The  Cosmopolitan 


rue.  pie 


en  you 


For 

Bcas 


HUNT 


NONRUSTABLE 


CLUBS 


Made  of 


which  is 
guaranteed 
to  be  as 


gas 
steel  and 
not  to  , 
rust 


wRITl  FOR  CATALOG  OF  FINE  GOLF  GOODS 


HUNT  FACTORY 

WESTBORO.  MASS. 

8  ■  - 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


LOADED 


FOR 


BON’T  spoil  your  hunting  trip  by  buying  an  unreliable  riHe.  Buy  a 
Winchester;  they  are  always  reliable.  They  don’t  jam,  catch,  or 
fail  to  extract.  Over  a  million  hunters  use  and  endorse  them.  Winches¬ 
ter  Rifles  are  made  in  all  desirable  calibers,  weights  and  styles.  Winches¬ 
ter  ammunition  is  made  for  all  kinds  of  guns  and  all  kinds  of  shooting. 
When  buying  guns  or  ammunition,  be  sure  to  get  the  far  famed  make  of 


Winchester 


E”  SHELLS, 

*  HF.’II-S’IOKF.I.KHS  POWDER. 

>’  black  powder  load*.  Almo.t  etjnal  to 
and  Piatol  t  'art  ridge*  win  world  *  record*. 


Loaded  only  with  the  f»mon*  I4IM 
l’o«t  but  a  trifle  more  than  ordini 
high- priced  Hmokeleas.  Peter*  Rill 
Vour  dealer  will  *npply  yon.  or  writ 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO..  75-85  Pickering  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  0 

Extern  Dtp*.:  T.  H.  KELLER.  M*|’r.  M  Chamber*  St..  New  York. 


T.  nox  A. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Premo 


Poco 


ARE  FAMOUS 
THE  WORLD  OYER 


The  PONY  PREMO  No.  6  is  the 

finest  and  most  complete  camera  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  It  has  an  exceedingly  long  draw, 
and  is  supplied  with  our  highest  grade 
Ijjffl  lenses  of  3  foci,  representing  3  distinct 
lenses,  enabling  the  operator  to  photo- 
\7  graph  objects  at  a  distance  or  at  vet7 
Y  close  range  with  perfect  results.  It  is 
(J  the  ideal  instrument  for  tourists  or  those 
L  contemplating  a  vacation,  making  the 
\  outing  much  more  enjoyable. 

All  dealer*  sell  them.  Send  for  new  Art  Catalogue  to  Dept.  E, 

Rochester  Optical  &  Camera  Co.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  largest  MinufK'urm  o(  Ptirt  Cameras  to  ihc  '•’orld  — 


yy  £  All  you  have  guessed  about  life  insurance 
DAY  ma.v  wrong.  If  you  wish  to  know  the 
act  *ru*h,  send  for  "How  and  Why,”  issued 
OST-bv  the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  921-3-5 
AGE  Chestnut  Stuvt.  Philadelphia.  _ 

I  Print  Card  Press  $5. 

Urier,  •IH. 

Money  ii\ rr, inilrr.  Type* 
•citing  ro.y.  rule*  .1*111 . 
Writ*  for  coladog.  pr era. 
«»pr.  paper.  Ac.  «o  me  lory. 
THK  PREIW  CO., 


My  Own 
Cards 

Circular*, 

Hooks, 

NeiTH|>n|»cr. 


If  it  isn’t  an  Eastman,  it  isn’t  a  Koda\. 


To  the  chemical  per¬ 
fection  of  KodaK  Film 
as  well  as  to  the 
mechanical  and  optical 


perfection  of  the  KodaK 
is  due  the  continued 


Kodak 

Success 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


*5.00  to  *35.00. 


Rochester.  N.  Y. 


An  opportunity 
to  set  «  fine  In- 
•lram-n«  very 
low.  Stud  ml* 
violin.  td.ied 
17u>l*C*i  from 
•  50  mp  Concoct 
iu-lrum-nl.  hj 
the  old  lamUre*. 


tloo.frora  *15©  A  \\ 

Rjsar-/  \ 

VII  j  T-tore  If**  l  \ 

1  •  1 50;  (  ir.tir.BO.  ' 

•  COO)  Pnoweds,  •••Oi  il.brielll,  t*0®S  Klaa. 

•  1*5:  01*1  Sirmd  cow,  •«••.  »od  many  Four 

*••.!  Sim-1. *mIu..  Ua.rnerlu.  nnd  Am  Ml 
lo.  Send  for  otir  beautiful  rat. Ion  of  old  viol  let 
hi—  I 'oat. in*  hietorienl  .ItiScho.©!  tho  OW  miwtois 
oH  r-n.o,..  ab.1  Brroci.  from  1M0.  II IwCrotod :  with 
Ixc  .in.  tie  UboU.  .1*.  .  descriptive  IU*  of  old  violloo 
P— in.;  the  par*  mellow  lone,  sod  oo*lnc  irom 
1*  *0  lo  »?..<OOOa  A  formal  CbrtilaMof  Omai»*w«w 
Mcomsun-  web  Tiolle.  MmiMi  woMl»*rM»«d. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER.  aaJffJSfJSfl 

ud  allow  ien  dm  examination. 

LYON  &  HEALV,  26  Adam*  6t.,  Chl0««0. 


Bargains  in  Violins 


W’hen  you  write,  piease  mention  **  The  Cosmopolitan." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Pan=American 
Official  Souvenir 


YANKEE  $|.00 

Nickel,  Gilt  or  Black, 

ECLIPSE  $  |  M 

Same  Finishes, 

TRIUMPH  S  |  .75 

Oxidized  Silver, 

GOTHAM  $2  00 

Gold  Plate, 


YANKEE  has  hack  wind  and 
set  and  souvenir  dial  :  all  others 
have  stem  wind  and  set  and  em¬ 
bossed  souvenir  back. 


Is  (!)f  First  apd  Only  Watch  tc  be  sold  with  a  Guarantee  that  means  anythin 


AS  at  every  point  in  the  line  ot  progress,  UN  Uci\ oULL 
WAT  CHES  are  a  distinct  feature  at  the  **  Pan- Am/' 
In  tour  beautiful  souvenir  models,  they  typify  20th  Century 
progress  in  a  rare  and  attractive  manner  and  are  shown  in  profusion 
and  sold  at  twenty  booths,  each  marked  by  a  large  u  Ingersoll,”  in 
the  various  buildings.  They  are  of  the  few  souvenirs  showing  100 
per  cent,  of  utility  and  costing  no  extra  price.  If  you  do  not  visit 
the  Exposition,  send  the  price  as  above  and  receive  one  by  mail. 


Address  ROBT.  ft  1NGER50LL  &  BRO,  Depg  53 

35^^  ^  67-Cortkvvndt  SrSlNew  Yo rk 


1WIIUII 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


RAZALL  SYSTEM 

ONE  BOOK-COMPACT  ACCOUNTS 
NO  OCADWOOO  -  MO  SURPLUS 


OLD  STYLE 

NUMEROUS  BOOKS-SCATTIRFO  ACCOUNTS 
20%ACT1VE-60y.DEADWOOO 


CAPTURE  of 

AGUINALDO 

In  the  September  Number  of 

EVERYBODY’S 

MAGAZINE 


The  public  has  long  awaited  the  picturesque  Kan¬ 
san's  own  narrative  of  his  audacious  exploit.  Now  we 
have  the  full  and  authoritative  account  from  his  own 

C.-n;  profusely  illustrated  from  iihotographs  taken  by 
ieutenant  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  expedition. 

Price ,  10  Cents 

‘ Besides  Funs/on’s  Story  the  September 
Number  contains  a  Do{en  other  bright 
and  timely  articles  and  stories. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Publisher  ...  NEW  YORK 


f  Safe,  Reliable  and  Guaranteed.  No  fire.  No 
I  Government  Inspection.  CABIN  LAUNCH- 
I  ES  and  ROW  BOATS.  Send  for  catalogue. 

-  PIERCE  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  2.  RacincJct,Wis. 

BEAUTIFUL  TURQUOISE  RING8  •/*», 

f'V  To  Introduce  our  Urge  beautifully  lllmtrate.1  liU 

Incur  of  Wale  hr.  and  Jewelry.  »r  ulll  mail  «■« 
ntta  i  In*  Beautiful  rttlMLXMt  (iOlJl.l  IIIIM 
^  VI1J  ^  hisu  art  ulth  too  tuiqunlsc  and  tun  |«a>U,tl« 

fr'  mom  (••kloaahla  nwn  of  Ik*  mtM.  SaM  la 

l  j)  cent*  to  help  pay  |«*ta(c  and  packing. 

V  KKL'SKR  JMn  i.llY  (  O.. 

-  m—U  r.  «a  .Malden  l.aar.  New  York. 


■  ■  8TEREOPTICONS  and  VIEWS 

for  Public  Kibibitioua,  Church  Kntartainmanla 
Tor  lllurtratina  aormona.  Many  aiaa«,all  pncaa.  Chaoe-  for  mm 
with  littla  capital  lo  mnlte  money.  »»pa*n  catalog  free. 

McALUSTtR.  Mlg.  Optician.  49  NiuauSl..  Nan  Tort 


LARK  TREES 

I  UP  cat  Nursery.  Fruit  Book  fret-  We 

I  r*  DAV  CAS1  WEEKLY  6  want  MORI 

f  r/Al  home  &  traveling  »ale?mcn 

STARK  BRO  S.  MOUIUI.  10.;  Daxt.ilU.N.Y. 
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The  word  Locomobile  refers  to  the  steam  carriages  made  by  The 
Locomobile  Company  of  America  only.  It  is  a  private  trade  mark. 


The  I.ocomomilk  as  ined  d«  i»i»  I'mo-uaie  ranch  o»n»«.  h"iK  n^«j  sheet  in  the  iiMKokoVMi 


Write  for  Information  about  new  and  improved  locomobile.  Send  for  "  locomobik 
Illustrated  No.  2."  “Opiniont  and  Tests"  and  locomobile  price  list. 


Affti  » fur  tm'JHi* 


the  jCocomobile  company  of  America 


7  East  42 d  Street 


New  York 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Cosmopolitan. 
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“  SKobile”  Slapid  transit 
Sloute  through  \ Wall  Street 

RUNNING  FROM  WALL  STREET  FERRY  AND  HANOVER  SQUARE  THROUGH 

WALL  STREET  TO  RECTOR  TO  NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL  FERRY, 
WITH  TERMINAL  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILWAY  FERRY. 

The  " Mobile  ”  Rapid  Transit  Wagonettes  used  on  this  route  are  built  b/ 
the  "Mobile"  Company  of  America,  at  Philipse-Manor-on-the-Hudson. 

They  can  be  operated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour  or  at  an/ 
rate  of  speed  to  suit  the  most  crowded  street. 

The  cost  of  power  for  operating  is  but  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  passenger 
per  mile — cheaper  even  than  the  power  for  the  arerage  street-car  line.  There 
is  no  outlay  for  tracks  or  power-houses.  They  can  be  put  into  any  countr/ 
town  at  a  cost  of  but  SI, 600  each. 

THREE  RAPID  TRANSIT  " MOBILES "  COSTING  S4.800  WILL,  IH 
SMALL  TOWNS.  DO  THE  WORK  OF  AN  ELECTRICAL  STREET-CAR  PLAN T 
WHICH  WOULD  COST  $20,000  TO  S50.000. 

To  tear  up  Wall  Street  and  provide  a  street-car  plant  to  the  route  now  be¬ 
ing  covered  by  the  "Mobile  "  Rapid  Transit  Wagonettes  would  cost  from  half  to 
a  million  dollars.  Three  Wagonettes  costing  but  S4.800  will  give  a  service  of 
one  wagon  every  five  minutes.  Twenty  Rapid  Transit  "Mobiles  "  costing  $32- 
OOO  would  give  a  continuous  service  of  a  wagon  passing  each  way  at  intervals 
of  less  than  a  minute. 

This  has  regard  to  the  question  of  original  outlay.  When  the  matter  of 
comfort  is  considered,  the  results  are  still  more  striking.  Leaving  out  of  ques¬ 
tion  the  long  months  during  which  the  public  would  be  incommoded  while  the 
streets  would  be  impassable  from  construction  work,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
there  would  be  two  street-car  tracks  practically  blocking  the  entire  street, 
endangering  life  at  every  turn. 


Qigiusod-tty  Google 
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The  smooth-running  Rapid  Transit  "Mobile  glides  noiselessly  through  the 
street — no  jolt,  no  jar — endangering  no  lives,  because  it  is  so  perfectly  under 
control — going  in  to  the  curb  to  take  its  passengers  directly  from  the  sidewalk,  and 
leaving  the  street  just  as  free  as  it  was  formerly. 

With  the  fixed  charges  at  so  low  a  rate  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  profits  of 


When  you  write  please  mention  “The  Cosmopolitan." 
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operating  •• Mobile  Rapid  Transit  services  are  large.  Requiring  only  good  organ¬ 
ization.  a  -Mobile'  stable  offers  to  the  man  now  engaged  in  livery  in  the  smaller 
cities  opportunities  for  building  up  a  business  of  the  most  profitable  character. 

Sftiobi/e  "  Slapid  transit 

and  the 

problem  of  the  SSroohfyn  Slridge. 

To  illustrate  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  small,  swift-moving  Wagonettes, 
the  problem  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  now  eliciting  so  much  interest,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  number  of  people  carried  to  Brooklyn  during  "rush"  hours  is  stated  in 
the  daily  papers  at  23.000  per  hour.  Even  at  these  figures  the  question  of  over- 
taskinq  the  Bridge  with  cars  and  rails  is  being  seriously  studied.  Yet.  with  the  four 
bridgeways  now  given  up  to  street-car  and  cable  tracks  free  for  "Mobiles."  it  would 
be  possible  to  move  safely  and  comfortably  more  than  double  the  number  of  people 
now  handled.  Even  with  this  number  doubled,  the  weight  on  the  Bridge  would  be 
less  than  at  present. 

BUT  MORE  THAN  THIS.  THERE  WOULD  BE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  JAR  AND  NO 
VIBRATION.  THE  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  COMBINED  WITH  THE  WAGONETTE 
SPRINGS.  WOULD  RENDER  MOTION  ENTIRELY  SMOOTH. 

A  ••  Mobile  containing  no  less  than  fourteen  passengers  could  be  quicklf 
loaded  and  quickly  despatched. 

An  experimental  trip  of  four  "Mobile'  Rapid  Transit  Wagonettes  across  the 
Bridge  was  recently  made  in  five  minutes.  Six  minutes  would  be  an  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  and  safe  operating  time.  Assigning  thirty  feet  roomway  per  carriage — more 
than  sufficient — the  four  trackways,  measuring  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  each, 
would  allow  for  a  sufficient  number  of  vehicles  to  move  over  fifty  thousand  people 
per  hour  one  way. 

On  the  central  two  thousand  feet  of  the  Bridge  there  would  be  a  weight  at  one 
time  of  less  than  three  hundred  tons  of  wagons,  at  that  hour  when  fifty  thousand 
people  would  be  on  the  Bridge  going  one  way.  or  a  hundred  thousand  both  ways. 

WLcft  yom  •»:te.  fr.ra%*  mealiul  "Tbe  CoiJOpoJtUfc. M 
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The  “Mobile"  Company  of  America  has  been  the  first  either  in  Europe  or 
America  to  produce  a  practicable  Wagonette,  solving  the  problem  of  rapid  transit 
After  long  experimental  work  it  has  placed  on  the  market  a  perfect  Rapid  Transit 
Carriage.  Every  requisite  is  complete.  Entirely  safe,  noiseless,  easier  in  motion 
than  the  finest  private  carriage,  luxuriously  upholstered  and  finished  in  every  detail 
in  the  best  style  known  to  the  carriage-maker  s  art.  the  “Mobile  "  Rapid  Transit 

■  ■  "  ■  —  -  ■  "  —  ■  w  — 

Wagonette  is  offered  to  the  public  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  a  price  that  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  town  for  street-car  purposes,  of  every  liveryman  for  tour¬ 
ing  and  pleasure  parties,  of  every  country  house  for  depot  wagons,  and,  still  more 
important,  for  city  use  in  cross-town  lines  or  depot  and,  hotel  services. 

There  are  still  six  thousand  horses  employed  in  the  street-car  service  of  New 
York  City.  There  is  not  one  of  these  routes  where  the  “Mobile"  Rapid  Transit 
Wagonette  could  not  be  substituted — not  only  saving  the  tens  of  millions  required  to 
convert  the  horse  track  into  an  electric  service,  and  also  saving  to  the  companies  in 
operating  expenses  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.,  but  furnishing  a  new  service, 
which  would  be  up  to  date  in  every  particular — elegant,  speedy,  comfortable  and 
convenient  from  every  point  of  view;  saving  to  life  in  that  it  lands  its  passengers  on 
the  sidewalk — a  service  as  much  ahead  of  even  the  electric  street-car  as  that  class 
of  carriage  is  beyond  the  old-fashioned  horse-car. 

The  “Mobile"  Rapid  Transit  Wagonette  is  the  most  important  development 
yet  made  in  the  evolution  of  transportation,  and  is  destined  to  become  immediately 
an  important  adjunct  to  the  street-car  lines  of  the  large  cities. 


Uhe  “  SfCobile”  Company  of  jtmeriea, 

PH  ILIPSE-MANOR-ON-TH  E-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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methods  in  detail,  and  a  sample  copy  of  OSTRANDER’S  MONTHLY,  a 
f  unique  journal  of  rare  interest  to  those  who  DESIRE  TO  SELL  OR  BUY 

p  REAL  ESTATE.  Be  sure  to  send  description  and  price,  as  the  booklet  goesonlv 

W  hL/'  J  with  the  plan.  AND  THE  PLAN  MUST  NECESSARILY  BE  BASED  UPON 

p  THE  CHARACTER,  VALUE  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  your  property  is  worth  $500  or  $500,000.  or  in  what 
state  or  territory  it  is  located,  or  whether  it  is  a  farm,  residence,  business,  timber, 
mineral  or  other  property— 1  can  outline  a  plan  to  convert  it  into  cash. 

If  you  want- to  buy  any  kind  of  a  property  in  any  part  of  the  country,  write  to  me  about  it.  I  either 
have  or  can  secure  your  ideal.  I  am  a  specialist  in  long-range  sales.  I  can  bring  cash  buyers  and  sellers 
together,  no  matter  how  far  apart  they  may  be.  I  am  a  specialist  in  real  estate  advertising.  I  know  just 
where,  when,  and  how  to  advertise  any  kind  of  a  property.  I  am  spending  more  money  lor  general 
advertising  than  any  other  real  estate  man  in  the  country.  lam  in  touch  with  more  prospective  buyers 
than  any  other  man.  I  can  surely  be  of  great  service  to  you  if  you  wartt  to  buy  or  sell.  You  certainly 
want  the  advice  of  one  who  has  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  doing  just  what  you  want  to  do. 
And  the  advice  costs  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Give  full  particulars  and  save  time. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  HOME  IN  HUNTERDON 

CO.,  N.  J. 


ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 


This  properly,  at  j— — — - _  »■  i_j_— 

Greenwich,  Fairfield  | 

Co..  Conn..  U  beaut  i-  fr 

fully  located  no  Long  , 

Wand  Sound,  and  I  V  ■  T  TTVt  Wi 
many  ex-  *  ■-> 
advantage*.  I 

The  ij-room  house  i*  •  >• 

-  I  O  Irri  l).''  CTI 

. . .  <"'l  *iilTi  irmly  .s 

•  •  1  .1  'coEaHMSlH.  *  .  .  -• 

view  of  twenty  mile* 

down  the  Sound.  The  porch  i*  10  feet  wide  by  oo  feet  long 
and  the  home  it  comparatively  new,  in  first-class  repair 
and  built  to  afford  solid  comfort  in  every  way.  Price 
|)o.ooo.  ea*y  term*.  Write  lor  full  description. 


— — j  1  ms  very  piclur- 

e»«iue  and  homelike 
^lace,  in  FI—llBUl, 

RBL  i<  k  ,  IC 

8  1  »  acre*  of  laud  ami 
JP very  good  bargain 

l»et*een  New 

jSF'.  phia  An  abundance 

»f  shade  tree*.  large 
■wB  garden,  etc.  Ground 

•lope*  in  ail  direction* 
hich  Hand*  >50  feet  from  meet.  An  ideal 
luntrv  home,  or  a  very  tunable  place  for  a 
m.  Write  for  full  d«*cription.  I  have  other 
ry  place*  in  variou*  state*.  Tell  me  ju*t  what 
1  can  nrohably  tell  vou  iu»t  where  it  i*. 


A  $3,000  COLORADO  FARM. 

In  Costilla  Co.,  Colorado.  I  offer  a  one  hundred  and  sixty 

- -  acre  farm,  156  acres  of  whch  ere 

- 1  under  plow,  for  f 3.000  and  on  easy 

n  j  terms.  The  buildings  are  inexpen- 

'  sive,  hut  in  good  repair.  Two  mile* 

k4fee ®  from  Hooper,  the  nearest  post-office  and 

^  **  R-  »*a«ion.  The  land  is  well  irrigated 

X  and  a  valuable  water-right  is  included. 


A  MONEY-MAKING  STORE  IN  Mt  / 
NORWOOD,  MASS.  Kg/ 

This  property  consist*  of  the  double  PByP 
.•  .%  .h  .-r»  .0  me  illustration  »  1  -ms  UMT 

and  attic,  large  enough  and  properly  ftjX| 

arranged  for  two  families  above),  and  a  Y 
goby  148  foot  lot.  The  location  is  on  the  j  ^^0 
main  street,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  1  -.*1 ~  ~ 

4  minutes'  walk  to  R.  R.  station,  one  . 

block  from  post-office,  and  an  electric 

road  to  Boston  passes  the  door.  The  PH  C  — 

business  is  on  a  cash  basis,  and  was  1  ~~  - - 

established  many  years  ago..  Price,  $10.500 — easy  ter 
I  have  other  desirable  business  properties  to  sell. 


1409  N.  American  Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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BLINDNESS 

Cored  by  Oneal 
Dissolvent  Method. 

Cataract*.  Scams,  Film*  and 
White  Spot*  removed.  So  knife, 
no  pain,  no  risk.  Medicines  harm¬ 
less  ;  result*  astonishing.  Yoa 

ran  be  Cored  at  llotur. 


Mrs.  S.  C  W. 
[I..  ••  Aft 


Urrl.cf  Uwityvllle, 
f  YulfciiD<  from  Cat* 


_  Illustrated  Book  Sent  Free. 

Write,  Matin*  facta  in  your  and  rfeeift  book  anti 

Dr.  Onoul  «  protfH-sional  opinion  free. 


DR.  OREN  ONEAL 


>uitc  511.  5j  Dearborn  St. 


CHICAGO. 


A  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  TRIUMPH.  THE 


II 


ELECTRICON 


99 


first  and  oaly  abaolataly  safe  and  successful  a 
b*  apply  pore  Metallic  Galvanic  Electricity  di 


to  the 


DEAFNESS 

And  completely  baauhing  all  duticMing 

HEAD,  NOISES 

by  restoring  natural  life,  strength  and  activity  to  the  affected  pans 
of  the  ear  and  to  the  nerve  of  bearing.  Simple — harmless— positive 
Cm  guaranteed  or  no  expense.  For  full  information  and  compktr 
description,  address  with  stamp, 

THE  W.  J.  TINDALL  COMPANY, 

[Incorporated  hy  the  State  of  New  York]. 

38  MOHAWK  STREET.  COHOES.  N.-Y. 

eancev 

Conocr  or  Tumor  (IntonuU  or  oxuthai). 

Cured  with  Soothing  Balmy  Oils. 

Home  treatment  aeot  In  moat  rases.  Write  for  Book. 

DK.  BC.1-HYK,  -  Dos  810.  Indiannpol la.  Ind. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

Has  been  used  for  over  Sixty  Year*  by  Mlllloiiaof  Mother- 
for  their  Children  While  Teething,  with  Perfect 
Snecean.  It  Soothes  the  Child,  .s»fteu*  the  Cionia, 
A  liny  a  all  Pnin.  Curea  Wlntl  Colic,  and  is  the  beat  remedy 

for  IMitrrliii’ii,  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
He  sure  and  ask  for  ••  Mr*.  Winslow’,  Soothing  Syrup,"  and  take 
no  other  kind.  Twenty-live  cent-  u  bottle. 


i 


w 


reference*,  etc.,  scaled,  free. 


A  PERFECT 
FIGURE 

ma%  qnickly  be  gained  by  using 
the  turnout  ••Nadine”  system 

of  development.  All  hollow  or 
ghted  part*  are  rapidly  filled 
out  and  made _ beautiful  in  con¬ 
tour.  Instructions  also  given  for 
developing  the  entire  form  1510 
jo  lb*,  moie  when  desired. 
Harmless.  Failure  impossible. 
Fully  guaranteed.  You  will 
have  the  personal  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  Form  and  Face 
Specialist  until  develop¬ 
ment  la  entirely  com¬ 
pleted.  Highly  endorsed  by 
physicians.  Instructions, photos. 
Inclose  stamp  for  postage. 


MME.  HASTINGS,  B.F.,  59  Dearborn  St„  Chicago. 


VOCALION 

Church  and 
Chapel  Organs 


The  Vocation  is  practically  a  con¬ 
densed  pipe  organ — built  entirely 
on  pipe  organ  principles  applied 
by  a  special  patented  system. 

It  costs  half  the  usual  pipe 
organ  price  and  less  than  half 
the  expense  of  maintenance. 

Its  tones  are  remarkable  for 
their  pureness  and  delicacy. 


Caisl4«u*  D  fully  descriptive 
with  illustrations  ami  specifi¬ 
cations  on  request  .... 


The  Vocation  Organ  Company 
156  Fifth  Ave.,Cor.Twentieth 
Street,  New  York  City. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

MORPHINE 

HABITUES. 

Persons  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  Moi- 
ph I ne.  Cocaine.  Laudanum,  Opium,  and  other 
narcotic  drug*,  including  habits  for  "remedies," 
contracted  while  taking  advertised  drug  "cures.” 
can  now  be  permanently  and  harmlessly  relieved 
at  their  home*  by  a  newly  discovered,  scientific 
treatment,  administered  by  Physician*  of  recog¬ 
nized  ability  and  experience.  Relief  is  immediate 
— no  detention  from  business— no  pain.  Appetite 
and  slumber  normal  from  the  start.  Each  patient 
accepted,  receive*  private  advice  and  special 
treatment  from  a  successful,  licensed  nerve  spec¬ 
ialist.  Our  treatment  positively  effects 

ft  CORE,  NOT  ft  SUBSTITUTE, 

We  urgently  request  users  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  interested  friends  to  write  us  for  our  "Guar- 
anteed  Cure  or  No  Pay  "  proposition— includ¬ 
ing  terms,  and  our  personal  and  financial  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.  Address 

RUSSELL  MEDICAL  COMPANY, 

Dept.  I,  1135  Broadway,  New  York. 
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V  R.  F.  SIMMONS  CO..  Attleboro,  Mass 


SECTIONAL 
•  BOOKCASE 

**t.  >i»(  •■■Me  iMliM 

NON-BINDINC  and 
SELF-DISAPPEARIN 

DOORS 


b<  REbVuCEV 

ess  susss  rr 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


IS  THE 


STRONGEST 


LIFE 


COMPANY 


IN  THE 


WORLD 


ITS  POLICIES  ARE  THE  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

the  EQUITABLE 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 


or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

120  Broadway^  New  York. 
J.W.ALEXANDER,  President.  J.H  HYDE,  Vice  President 
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MANTELS 

OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


KNABE 

USERS 


CENTRAL  MANTEL  CO. 
1002  Plaa  S«_ 


SAVE  y.m  FUEL 


THE  R0CHE8TER  RADIATOR 

Will  do  it.  con  p  oo  am 

Mo«ry  itfuMlcd  if  not  Mltafartory. 

W'Mlr  l(*  t»4lrl  •«  mm,  la  Imting  hoaM 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 


ARE 


KNABE  v 

NTIIUSIASTS 


PERMANENT  WORK 


GOOD  WAGES 


Original,  High  Class 
il  for  Automobilists 


Thk  Cosmopolitan  wishes  to 
1  secure  a  representative  in  each 
county  to  do  subscription  work. 
Any  one  devoting  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  the  work  each 
week  can  earn  enough  to  warrant 
permanent  application  to  it  Expe¬ 
rience  not  necessary, as  Thk  Cosmo¬ 
politan  has  prepared  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  those  who  wish  to  take  tip 
the  work. 

This  business  will  soon  pay  an 
energetic  person  better  wages  than 
can  be  earned  at  many  lines  of  trade 
that  take  years  to  master.  When 
making  application  give  references 
and  previous  occupation. 


The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


nai  l» u»'l^omci>  illiwrat 
feature. 

It  Jra*l»  In  circulation. 

at  n«f ifs.  **  ‘  T 

Six  months’  t/ial  50  cent* 

The  E.  L.  POWERS  CO.,  Publishers. 

152  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 
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SOUSA, 


The  March  King,  says 

“Your  ‘VICTOR’  and  ‘MONARCH 
Records  are  all  right.” 


j/  A  Talking  M.iclnm  m»  jK-rfcct  .is  often 
to  Ik  mist. ikeii  foi  the  original  band, 

orclu-stia  or  singer  what  we  claim 

••VICTOR.”  for 

moment  what  this  means.  If  you  bc- 
lieve  it  to  be  true,  you  should  at  once 
take  steps  to  reap  the  personal  benefit  from  this  wonderful  instru¬ 
ment.  If  you  doubt  it,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  a 
“Victor”  on  approval.  You  will  find  the 


VIC  TOR 

Talking 

Machine 


who 

scorned  the  talking  machine 

Send  for  New  Catalogue.  '¥0022  ■  -- 

The  “Victor"  and  “Monarch”  Gold  Label  Records  are  acknowl 
edged  by  all  to  be  the  best  talking  machine  records  made. 

Manufactured  by  ELDRIDGE  R.  JOHNSON, 

19  South  I2th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Talking  Machine  Co.,  107  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

Eastern  Talking  Machine  Co.,  177  Tremont  Streei.  Boston,  Mass 
Western  Electric  Co.,  933  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  K.  Conroy.  1115  Olive  Street,  St.  Ix>uis.  Mo. 

Maguire  &  Baucus.  44  Pine  Street.  New  York. 

The  KuooLrn  Wurlitzf.r  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

II.  k.  Eisenrrandt’s  Sons,  Baltimore.  Md. 

National  Automatic  Fire  Alarm  Co.,  New  Orleans,  1  jk. 
GrINNELI.  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  Schmflzfr  A:  So.ns  Akms  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Cosmopolitan." 
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346350  351- 
440  441  445 
447  461* 


Ift  the  best  value  for  $ 3.00  I  ever  got.  this 

GOODFORM  CLOSET  SET 


I  wonder  how  I  ever  did  wiihont  it.  See  I*™  new  and  fresh  arc  the 
clothes;  look  a*  if  just  pressed.  Then.  Iiow  little  spate  they  take; 
liow  easily  I  find  what  I  want.  Yes.  made  for  women's  clothes,  too. 

"For  is '»  yoo  S'!  •  (raallocm  trot  IScoat  ldmi.3  bat.  I  lx-  ihell 

and  a  loop  lot  live  ilooc.  Ladies’  I  Mine  |«ite)  Heath  mil  and  iui  Imo».  t  each 
bat.  sod  loot*.  F.iprcu  i-*kl.  Halt  ot  each  lot  Hi 

"The  trousers  diaper  <•  a  mnu  mVau.  »>ai|4y  •  kraol.SV.  •  ant  a  loop.  H 00. 
e«(frsi  ^okl.  Get  them  Iron* 

Chicago  Form  Co.,  Dept  82.  124  La  Salic  St.,  Chicago. 

"They  lend  a  booklet  lice."  Sold  at  rquitaole  i«Kem  m*  rip.  paid,  by  the  (ollow.nr 


FOB  CHILT»KK?rS 
«u:r  fitting  will 

be  Iiwued  bIhmii  Sept. 
Unhand  will  contain 
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GREAT  EVENTS  :  HUMOR  AND  SATIRE. 


Cart 


ON  A  LKDC.lt  OK  TUB  KOMTICAL  HEIGHT*  HANNA  FINDS  TUB 
OLD  STORK  AND  III*  FLKDGLING. 

From  the  New  York  Journal. 


CIVILIZATION. 

From  Affenipirgel,  of  Munich. 


THE  HALL  OF  MIR  RODS. 
Uncle  Sam  a*  other*  see  him. 
From  Judge,  of  New  York. 


GREAT  EVENTS:  HUMOR  AND  SATIRE 


In  primitive  time*  pleasure-lovin 
devoted  themselves  to  playing  t 
mid  watching  the  (lock*. 


loiter  this  became  the  standard  of  true  Soon  this  houorable  and  humane  sport 
•port.  found  vogue. 


Next  England  luveuted  thi*  elevating  Then  men  proved  their  superiority  over  Horsemanship,  too,  is  considered  de- 
pastime.  the  animals  in  this  pleasurable  way.  lightful. 


s  now  the  correct  sport.  Cruisiug  about  in  the  air  will  be  the 


MANS  IDEAS  OF  SPORT. 
From  Plam  o  y  Sryto.  of  Madrid, 


I 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


My  system  is  taught  by  mail  only 
and  with  perfect  success,  requires  no 
apparatus  whatever ,  and  but  a  few 
minutes'  time  in  your  own  room  fust 
before  retiring. 

By  tills  romlriiM  <1  system  more  exercls® 
and  lament  can  be  obtained  In  ten  minutes  _ 
than  by  any  other  In  two  hours,  and  It  Is  the 
only  one  which  dot**  not  overtax  the  h'  irt 
It  Is  the  only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  m 
method  for  obtaining  perfect  health,  phys- 
leal  development  and  elasticity  of  mind 
and  body.  Pupils  are  l»oth  sexes,  ranging  V 
In  ago  from  fifteen  to  eighty-six.  and  all 
recommend  the  system.  Since  no  two 
people  an*  In  the  same  physical  con¬ 
dition.  Individual  Instructions  are  r 

given  In  each  case. 


HUGH  R.  LOUDON, 

CCNTUnr  BLOO.,  BT.  LOUIS,  MO. 

at  Louis.  Mo..  Jan.  ».  |M0. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  h wo l *o< la,  Cbfc*go,  III. 

iN-ar  Sir:— It  la  a  piMsure  to  t**tify  to  the  menu  and  the 
banrnu  to  b*  derived  from  your  system  of  i«h>»|..|..trt«.i 
airrrlaa.  First.  and  of  mo-t  lmi«runrr.  It  has  rurrd  niv 
completely  of  dyspepsia  and  constipation.  both  cbionlc  and 
of  Ion*  •  landing,  and  In  Iba  treatment  of  whlrh  I 
had  expended  large  sums  without  obtaining  relief 
Tha  effect  of  your  *»»lem  «as  immediate  and 
almost  be)  end  '  bellaf.  My  sptellte  Increased 
am.rni  i.-ly.  and  that*  waa  no  difficulty  In  dlgaat- 
lug  and  aaalmllaUng  the  food  consumed.  T.wday 
my  health  la  perfect.  I  have  a!way»  appreciated 
th«  banalUa  to  ha  derived  from  pro|*r  exercise, 
an  I  In  pur.ult  of  hrallh.  triad  rowing  and  g)  in 
■  jm.iuin  work  for  several  year*,  alao  ran<>ua  paten  I 
M  etairiMira.  but  never  received  anything  like  the 
■  W  '•""•fll  or  davalopinent  that  haa  resulted  fr«  ut 
rl  three  months'  application  to  your  system.  In  thla 
S  ahoi  t  time  I  have  It  creased  my  cbe»t  expansion 

ft  ur  in.  lira  and  m ' I  iny  muscle*  In  prnt’Ortlon.  In 
two  monlba  I  waa  able  to  tear  a  full  |>ack  of  playing 
card*  Into  halva*,  and  the  halve*  Into  Quarter* 
abow it. g  ability  to  apply  my  Mrenglh  wltlrhlaa 
quality  to  t>a  >. nuicd  and  one  that  cannot  be 
A  men. u red  with  a  tape.  It  la  no  eiag- 

geration  to  any  that  my  raimdty  for 
both  i  byalcal  and  menial  exertion 
I*  mrreaalng  daily,  and  the  feeling 
re-uitlng  from  *  stale  of  perfect 
heal,  li  a). |»  me  In  bualneaa  anil  I* 

■V  one  feeling  the  need  of  rek-,t 

B  *■  •  ■  •  rrlee.  mil.  taken.  I  ranitoi 

■  •*"*'  •••«*"»  U-  K. 

I  k  '  •  •■..•» a-  Jam 

V»ur*  very  slncerely 

II  1L  LOCDO.V. 


Write  at  once,  mention¬ 
ing  this  magazine,  for  full 
Information  and  convincing 
endorsements  front  many  of 
America's  leading  citizens. 


LOIS  P.  SWOBODA.  402  Western  Book  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


T/zeSwoboda  System 

Restores  to  Health ,  Strengthens  the  Heart 

I  am  teaching'  intelligent  men,  brain  workers,  the 
ideal  principles  of  attaining  and  preserving  per- 
feet  health.  It  is  not  a  problematical  theory,  but  ^ 

a  system  of  physiological  exercise,  based  ff  BV 

upon  absolutely  correct  scientific  facts.  % 

And  if  you  will  follow  my  instructions  f.  ■ 
for  a  few  weeks  I  will  promise  you  such 
a  superb  muscular  development  and 
such  a  degree  of  vigorous  health  as  to 
forever  convince  you  that  intelligent 
direction  of  muscular  effort  is  just  as  essential  to  success  ■ 

in  life  as  intelligent  mental  effort.  No  pupil  of  mine  will  V  1  j  I 

need  to  digest  his  food  with  pepsin  nor  assist  nature  with  a  B 
dose  of  physic.  I  will  give  you  an  appetite  and  a  strong  EJ* 
stomach  to  take  care  of  it;  a  digestive  system  that  will 
fill  your  veins  with  rich  blood;  a  strong  heart  that  will 
regulate  circulation  and  improve  assimilation;  a  pair  of  H 

lungs  that  will  purify  your  blood;  a  liver  that  will  work  A 

as1  nature  designed  it  should;  a  set  of  nerves  that  will 

keep  you  up  to  the  standard  of  physical  and  mental  aloih  r.  bwoboda. 

energy*.  I  will  increase  your  nervous  force  and 

capacity  for  mental  labor,  making  your  daily  work  a  pleasure.  You  will 
sleep  as  a  man  ought  to  sleep.  You  will  start  the  day  as  a  mental  worker 
must  who  would  get  the  best  of  which  his  brain  is  capable.  I  can  promise 
you  all  of  this  because  it  is  common-sense,  rational  and  just  as  logical  as 
that  study  improves  the  intellect. 


When  you  write,  please 


CREA  T  EVENTS:  HUMOR  AND  SA  TIRE \ 


-ShanitrU  Ihe  Wrtl  In.lir*  lo  f  n<U 

Jon*  Hi* 1 1  1  "  CftUislv  w*4  Witl  till  I  C4Q  6a«t  time  «o 
MI  ukr  Vm  aw4v  non.  y«*i  by  fore*  - 
i'*m  ***  Mi—Atpotl*  7".'mn*. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


CO*f*ta*T  / 607  . 


WITH  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP. 

Young  Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  hair 
before  they  are  forty,  must  begin  to  look  after  their  scalps 
before  they  are  twenty. — New  York  Medical  Record. 

Systematic  shampooing  with  Packer's  Tar  Soap  means 
healthy  hair  and  scalp — and  you  cannot  begin  too  early. 
Send  for  our  leaflet  on  systematic  shampooing. 

The  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.,  ( Suite  87  E),  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


When  yoa  write,  please  mention  **  The  Cosmopolitan. 
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jMMhll LET  US  8TART  YOU! 

»»«  It*  Alo  n  rrWI» 


To  FAT  PEOPLE 


HENRY  C.  BRADFORD.  M.O 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN . 


OF  FAT, 

Are  you  loo  (tout  ? 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE  CURE  OF  PELVIC  AND  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


Til K  cure  of  Varicocele.  Rupture  and  asso¬ 
ciated  Pelvic  Maladies  has  engaged  my 
special  attention  for  years,  because  I  have 
understood  more  fully  than  do  most  physicians 
the  disastrous  possibilities  of  these  diseases. 

Varicocele  is  in  itself  a  symptom  of  grave 
nervous  disorders  and  may  foreshadow  paralysis, 
because  it  is  occasioned  by  the  paralysis  of  deli¬ 
cate  nerve  filaments  controlling  the  pelvic  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  condition  frequently  exists  for  years 
without  the  presence  of  paralytic  symptoms  in 
more  distressing  form,  but  the  possibility  of  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  attack  is  always  present. 

In  the  sluggish  circulation  of  the  paralyzed 
veins  of  Varicocele  minute  blood  clots  form  and 
are  subsequently  carried  into  the  general  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  absorption  and  accumulation  of  this 
morbid  material  in  nerve  matter  causes  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  nerves,  and  ultimately  interferes 
with  the  transmission  of  nerve  force. 

Scarcely  a  case  in  the  hundreds  of  paralytics 
I  have  examined  was  free  from  Varicocele. 

Although  it  is  possible,  by  administering  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  treatment,  to  dissipate  and  eradi¬ 
cate  the  accumulation  of  morbid  material  in 
nerve  matter  so  as  to  restore  nerve  impulse,  it 
is  useless  to  proceed  with  such  treatment  until 
the  varicose  condition  has  been  removed. 

The  wisdom  of  having  Varicocele  cured  in 


its  earlier  stages  is  apparent  to  all  who  under¬ 
stand  the  intimate  relation  existing  between 
Varicocele  and  Nervo-Vital  disorders. 

I  cure  Varicocele  in  any  stage  by  my  special 
method,  employing  modified  natural  forces  in¬ 
stead  of  the  knife. 

If  you  desire  to  take  the  direct  road  to  perfect 
health,  and  have  no  time  to  spend  in  making 
experiments,  come  to  Chicago  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  me  ;  interview  cured  patients 
to  whom  I  will  gladly  refer  you,  and  then  act 
U|x»n  your  own  good  judgment. 

I  formerly  cured  the  disease  by  the  old-time, 
wide-open  surgical  operation,  but  my  special 
•system  of  cure  is  as  far  superior  to  that  method 
as  the  modern  incandescent  light  is  to  the 
primitive  tallow  candle. 

By  delicate  modifications  of  my  main  system 
I  cure  Rupture  with  equal  success. 

New  Book  Just  Published. 

I  have  recently  published  a  very  complete  book 
on  Varicocele  and  Associated  Pelvic  Diseases, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who 
is  afflicted  with  these  maladies.  The  l»ook  is 
not  for  sale,  but  is  given  to  those  who  describe 
their  case  fully,  mention  The  Cosmopolitan. 
and  enclose  ten  cents  for  postage. 

Delmer  D.  Richardson,  M.  D. 

123  Michigan  Ave..  Cor.  Madison  St., 
Chicago. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Cosmopolitan." 
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NKARLV  MAtr  A  MILLION  SOLO. 
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STOCKHAH  PUBLISH  WO  CO,  S6  FMtb  Ave.  Cbkat* 


SO/IP 


A  SWELL  AFFAIR 
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Toothache  Gum 


NO  SKIN  SO  DELICATE  AS  A  BABYS  f  vVZ7  £041  SO  PERFECT  FORA  DELICATE  SKIN 

—Mi1  _ ■■"*  ■  ■  • 

The  Secret  of  a  Healthy  and  Beautiful  SKin. 

A  pfrforl  rompli'tlon  lMMar*d  to  nil  who  uim*  No.  4711  WHITE  ROSE  GLYCERINE  SOAP. 

I  to  tranapnrency  Ik  n  nljrn  c»f  It*  purity,  and  It*  perfunn*  1*  unequnlled. 

Manufactured  ur  FERD.  MULHENS,  COLOGNE  °/R  GERMANY, 
r-ole  I  .  H.  AurnlK.  Mtl.HP.KH  A  KltOPFF.  Nrw  York. 


er  PROF.  I.  HUBERT'S 

MALVINA 

.  CREAM 

k  •’ The  one  Reliable  Beautlfle 


brni.  Mul.lnu 
lihl  h|ol  -..up 


NOT  A  CHEWING  GUM. 

Don’t  take  cheap  substitutes.  Insist  upon 
DENT'S,  the  original  and  only  reliable. 
At  all  druggists,  15  cents,  or  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  price. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN . 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN . 


Bright’s  Disease 
and  Diabetes 


ARE  BEING  CURED 

by  the  TompkinsCorbin  Treatment.  We  are 
aware  of  the  prejudice  against  advertised 
remedies  in  dangerous  diseases,  but  as  we  do 
not  claim  what  we  cannot  do,  we  covet  inves¬ 
tigation.  In  fact,  this  Is  all  we  ask. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  take  the  treatment 
after  you  have  learned  what  it  has  done  in 
other  "incurable”  cases,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

A  man  in  Cleveland  who  heard  of  our  cure*  wrote  to 
thirty-two  of  our  patients  and  interviewed  sia  other*. 
Hi*  brother-in-law  ia  now  taking  our  treatment. 


NOTE  “  rom  wUI  ror  a. 

addrau.  wa  will  Mod  yea 
tlona  and  otaka  aacMtary  analysis, 

ldtilt  free  or  charok. 


Wc  will  gladly  vend  you  our  booklet  on  request .  We 
never  publish  names  or  letters  without  consent.  By  its 
nature,  our  work  is  always  considered  confidential 

TOMPKINS-CORBIN  CO..  1302  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Purity  Books 

THE  SELF 
AND  SEX 

m  j»  SERIES 

•»rr  uniiualifiedly 
CgBa  -nd.  rsed  by  Rev. 

•»  M  Sheldon.' 
l‘r  Joseph  Cook. 
F  F.  Clark.  Rev. 
F  B  Meyer.  Dr. 
Theo.  1~  Cuyler. 
Edward  Bok.Com. 
John  W.  Philip. 
Frances  K.  Willard. 
Lady  Henry  Som¬ 
erset,  eminent 
physicians  and 

^ -  J  w  ' 

tVLVANf.  stall,  u  i>  hundreds  of  others 

TO  MEN-By  SYLVANUS  STALL.  D.D. 

What  a  Young:  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

TO  WOMEN— By  Mr*.  MARY  WOOD-ALLF.N.  M.D. 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 

f  i.ooo  prlxc  tx>‘k  l»y  Mr*.  Emma  F-  A.  Drake.  M.  D. 

What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

Price  ft  <X3  per  copy.  po*t  free.  For  tale  everywhere.  Send  for  circular* 
and  tables  of  contents.  Canvasser*  wanted. 

VIR  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1«?1  Heal  Estate  Trust  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

When  you  write,  please  mi 
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Fertile  only  Scientific  Appliance  ever  invented  fort  ho  re- 
id  cure  of  thu  unsightly  condition;  cored  Mr.  P.  B.  Shel- 
lr  inventor,  of  curvature  of  the  spine  of  So  year*'  •landing. 
Throw  away  the  cumbersome  and  expen.alvc 
plaater*ol*paria  ani  sole-leather  jackets. 

Appliance  i«  light  in  weight,  durable,  and  conform*  to 
*ly  a-  not  to  evidence  that  a  support  I*  worn.  It  is  cun- 
ed  on  •tnctl>  •cientific  anatomical  principle*,  and  la 
a  gi*d*end  to  all  •ulterera  from  spinal  tioiihlex.  male  «r 
r.  We  aUo  make  Scientific  Appliance for  protruding 
ten.  weak  Wk.  atooping  thouider*.  Send  for  free  book* 
d  letter*  from  ph|«ician*.  physical  instructors  and  those 
now  from  espenence  of  our  wonderful  appliance*.  Free 
an  In-  arranged.  Trice.  *1  to  9*5. 

Sm^Htm  N.  V..  FeUusiy  o.  tool, 


ea  i*  1/4  // 

Ural.  *  sited. 


uf  /; 

IJfcrral  I  ■■■!' 


TIIE  P II IMI  IIUliT  MFC*.  CO.. 

:  &|  Till  K  l*  HTRF.rr.  JAMMTUWN,  N.  V. 


. . 


iMiinaii  if  i  •HiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


MYSELF  CURED 

1  mil  gladly  iulorm  anyone  addicted  Ui 

COCAINE,  MORPHINE 
OPIUM  or  LAUDANUM 

of  a  never- falling  harm  less  Hume  Cure. 

MR8.M.C.  BALDWIN, 

P.  O.  Ho*  1212.  -  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Cancer  and  Tumor  cured  by  nb- 
Korpilon.  No  Knife  or  Plaster. 
Home  Treatment.  A  book  and 
letter  of  advice  free. 

T.  M.  CLARKE,  M.D., 
Hesse  Place,  Springfield.  Maas. 


A  GRAND  INVENTION  I  L  A  HT° YEAjS 

—  .  for  taking  Turkish.  Hot  Air  and  Vapor  Baths 

pores,  draws  out  if!*  poisons  wblrli  raiise 
V  a  I* ease.  Millions  enjoy  Our  New  ftiylc 

"  L<L  \tlJ -QBwker"  Itnih  Cabinet  weekly.  Brae- 

complexion.  P  re  ten  Is  disease. 
Cur'-.  Colds,  Fevers.  Kbeumsli.m. 
LmM  aBn^rtppe.  Female  Ills,  all  Blood.  Skin. 

1  l!*^3  K  idney.NerTe  diseases  bnsrsn- 
beat  made.  30  dn.v*’ Irlnl. 

“  '  ^Elng  Attch  gl.oo'extra.  Order  today. 

•  f.oo  ROOK  TO  PATRONS  FREE.  Write  as. 
AGENTS  WANTED— $100  00  MONTHLY  ANO  EXPENSES. 

World  *lf«.  t  o..  l&  World  B  ld  g,  t  lnrtnnnll.  O. 

Mothers !  Mothers ! !  Mothers ! ! ! 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

ha*  been  used  for  over  Sixty  Tear*  by  Millions  of  Mother* 
for  their  Children  While  Teething,  with  Perfect 
Success.  It  Soothes  the  Child.  Softens  the  Gums, 
Allays  all  Pain.  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  i*«he  best  remedy 
for  Dlarrhcea.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mr*.  Winslow'*  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take 
no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 

•atiun  "Th#  Cosmopolitan. •'  nini»i-aH 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN . 


Instantly  Relieves — Fi)iatty  Cures 


HAY  FEVER 


DIRCCT 


Proved  t>u  i ride  Iona  public  test  to  avert  or 
promptly  cure  all  pain,  bcomouiUc  aiul 
common  ailment*— 

Headache,  Neuralgia.  Colds.  Fatigue, 
“drip,'*  Indigestion.  Heat  Prostration. 
Woman's  Sulferisg.  Hsy  Fever. 
Asthma,  Sea  Sickness,  Etc. 

Feed*  nan****  and  hraln,  regulates  stomach  and 
Ever, 

C**d  and  endorsed  by  h<wt*  of  prominent  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  physlrlan*  wherever  lntr<*luc<*d 
and  tested. 


"ORAMOEniE"  la  Mibl  hr  1)rn.<u*i-l-  wh«r«  It  h*«  tw*n  Introduced  In  lO.tfsnd  fOe*nt 
ataniti  “•>  will  la  glad  to  mail  trial  |>*«*k  ««.*•<  with  fall  information  of  human  u-*fuln*— •  au 

oikm.i.im:  tiiKumi.  to,  tun *a«.o. 


’i*lur«.  **"  rwrljil  oflao  cent 
11101X110001  aotloraauiniiU 


CURED 


ANTI-BUNION  PLASTERS  CURI:  BUNIONS 


Suita  4,  Bln#  Bldg..  Houston.  Te* 


Ivopla,  or  Impaired  I flalon 
Actlna  ”  Is  a  Perfect  Electric 
.  Success  is  assured.  Highest 
□eluding  a  full  explanation  of 
Address 


Pocket  Battery.  Ready  for  use  at  all  times,  and  will  > 
references  given.  Write  for  our  100  Page  Treatise  on  t 
'*  Actlna  *'  and  the  principle*  upon  which  it  ts  h-ised- 


I»w  min  me  I’  nil  I  ur-  ui"  'i  w  .in  unis  n.isra — rn  v  JlUalfln  noun  free 

NEW  TORI  A  LONDON  ELEdTRIC  ASSOCIATION,  DEPT.  8.  929  WALNUT  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Ill  A  Trial  Treatment  Free 

1LMJI  hcnt  to  anyone  add ictedtot lie  use of  Morphine.  Opium,  Laudanum,  Cocaine  or 
other  drug*  habit.  Contains  Vital  Principle  heretofore  unknown  and  lacking  in 
all  others.  We  restore  the  nervous  and  physical  systems  and  thus  remove  the  cause.  Confi¬ 
dential  correspondence  invited  from  all,  especially  physicians  having  refractory  cases. 

9T.  PAUIj  ASSOCIATION,  |i  \  Vnn  Uurpn  St..  CHIC  Ariri  XT  . T . . 


PAINLESS—  PERMANENT 

We  will  send  anyone  addicted  to  OPIUM. 
MO  It  PH  INK,  LAUDANUM,  or  other  drug  i 
habit,  a  Trial  Treatment,  Free  of  Charge,  | 
of  the  most  remarkable  remedy  ever  discovered,  i 
Contains  Great  Vital  Principle  heretofore  t 
unknown.  Refractory  Cases  solicited.  Con- 1 
fldentlal  enrresjondenre  invited  from  all.  espe- 1 
dally  Physicians.  8T.  JAMES  SOCIETY.  1181  i 
BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.  I 


EASY  HOME  CURE 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Cosmopolitan.'* 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


rKAl/»  M4tl 


Absorb 

Oxygen 


and 


Live. .  . 


r 


QXYDONOR 

through  th»  porn  ol  thr  dun  *od 
thua  Ormgthnung  ih*  entire  * 
it  culunUy  healthy.  Oivdo 
viul  energy  which 


by  natural 
ol  oiygen 


the 
phy*cal 


We  appeal  i 
I  who  are 


to  thoM  who  have  chronic 
to  all  who  are  pronounced  incurable,  and  who  are 
ducouraged  with  drug*  and  threatened  with  opera 
Horn.  The  record  ol  curn  made  by  Oaydonor 
u  doubly  wonderful  when  you  conuder  that 
many  ol  them  were  made  alter  the  cam  had  been 
given  up  to  die  by  the  beat  phyucum  in  thb 
country  and  Europe.  It  will  came  the  cure  ol 
anyjlueate  at  any  reatonable  Mage,  and  u  inval- 

HAY  FEVER. 

ASTHMA, 

Rheumatism.  Sciatica.  Neuralgia.  CaUrrh. 
Grippe.  Pneumonia, 


CmMiptiam.  IndigeaUon. 
rate,  all  Nervorn  Trouble*. 


Dytpecaia.  Beight’.  Doer 
Typhoid  and  all  Feven.  and  all  Oneam  ol  Qul 
dren. 

Our  claim*  are  relnlorced  by  letter* 
part*  ol  the  world. 

Our  SO-page  book,  containing  prt 
grateful  report*,  will  be  mailed  free. 

OXYDONOR 

is  endorsed  by 

Mr.  W  W.  M«niWA|,  >t»is  •  H,  Mui  ;  Mr.  Oro 

riuntuifVwn  .  M(  ./*!»  '*  A  CU»L.  I*»t'  u  *  .Mr. 

*•  ».  I*.  (MlU.  hf«  !  m»e  •  >  rp*  .  IH 

i.MkI  Mr  rrankllft  J  Mn  f.  •  *  . 

>.!uca«,  «.  I  »r*L*.  CM.  ..  Hr.  M»Jlrr. 

ll  A|l  I’  >  IR  h«irl  mCi<  iVn..  .1  n#.  A. 

Nml.  la.  ...4  V\  ,%h  |#r%.»Wnr%  %.  .Vlrrll.  I 


*j  A »h  M 

faUiinct 


IM  Vi 
Sar*wi.  Nr 
I’l  Kf,  IK 

I  |ie  if  •• 

i,  I*  t 


\ 

M* 


4  Ml 


•  :  Mr.  Om  r.  VIim. 
M»».  O.  W.  It « ffYle*. 
Mr*.  Jim*  iMiN 
Mr*.  ClkAit  V* 


\  I 


DR.  H.  SANCHE  <Sc  CO. 

6i  Fifth  St  .  Detroit.  Mich. 

26 1  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

57  State  St..  Chicago,  111. 

CANADA 

2a68  St.  Catherine  St..  Montreal.  Quebec. 


flr: 


$50.oo 

fi  California 
and  Return 


First  class  round  trip 
tickets  on  sale  Sept.  23  to 
27.  Variable  routes,  favor¬ 
able  time  limits.  Grandest 
scenery,  passing  through 
the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Neva¬ 
da  mountains,  shortest  time 
on  the  road. 

The  luxurious  every -day 
train,  "The  Overland  Lim¬ 
ited,”  leaves  Chicago  6:30 
p.  m.,  arrives  Sau  Francisco, 
afternoon  third  day;  Los 
Angeles,  early  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Two  other  fast  trains 
daily.  The  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  Send  two-ccnt  stamp 
to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Chicago, 
for  illustrated  booklet.  All 
agents  sell  tickets  via 

Chicago  and  North-Western 
Union  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific  Railways 


PRINCIPAL  AQCNCICR 

m  BrWwar.  •  York 
••H-Wi •!%*«.-  Fkll*- 


4*  Vl«#  m . 

ftC  ‘iui.thftwH  Ri 


CWinn'il 
.  I'll t *!•♦»! 


ass tea > 

m  C*Urk  8*^  •  -  Cfete*«o  1  :Kik|M.K.  Torxmln.  lint 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


TRADE 


MARK 


Wine  sty\es  trom*\0.°°  lo*\00.°° 
Cala\oques  al  a\\  dea\ers. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY! 

New  York  Office.  135  Fifth  Avenue. 

Chicago  Office.  14 4  Wabash  Avenue. 
Foreign  Dept  15  Cedar  Street.  New  York. 

An  Unequal ed  "Record" 


When  you  write,  please 


ention  "  The  Cosmopolitan." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


P1»V8  any  kind  of  music -Chuwic,  Sncrcd.  Dane©  or 
virtuosi  ,SonKS’  touch  and  technique  of  a 

Any  One  Can  Play  the  Angelus. 

Musical  Training  Not  Necessary. 

Thousands  .,f  persona  who  never  expected  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  playing  the  piano  aro  now  enabled  to  play 
un>  favorite  selection  from  the  world  of  music.  P  ' 
Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Booklet  A. 

WILCOX  (El  WHITE  CO.. 

M*JU'rACTCftnts 

MERIDEN.  CONN.  164  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


A^CAR  NIVAL  OF  MELODY 

3ifeJREGINA 

HlU/k  MUSIC  BOX  I 


is  an  enviable  possession  and  a 
delightful  resource.  Its  clear, 
cheery  music  comes  to  a  tired  or 
depressed  listener  like  sunshine 
after  cloudy  days.  It  has  an 
incxhaustibl 


c  repertoire  —  ami 
¥  every  BCw  air  is  added  as  soon  as 

<  published. 

Rfoina  Music  Roxf.s  arc  for 
W  “le  leading  dealers  every- 
ty I  where.  Where  they  are  not  on 
BV  any  box  will  be  shipped  on 
HP  approval  to  responsible  parties. 
W  Prices,  $10.00  to  $400.00. 

WJ  Our  artistic  catalogue  shows  the  various 
V  sire*,  and  give*  price*  and  list*  of  new  music. 
Sent  Fret.  Address  Dept.  A, 

REGINA  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

vrj  Bid*.,  A.  r  4:0  Market  St.,  Sr.  Least 


piea«e  mention  **  The  Co*mopolitan 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE  PIANOLA  —  ITS  MISSION 


AMOUNT  of  practke  nece* 
g\  oarily  required  lo  become  ■  finished. 
1  1  ariUlic  pianist  i*  discour aging. 

Before  Paderewski  could  attain 
the  high  po..t.on  whkh  he  occu 
pice  today  in  the  musical  world, 
and  accomplish  what  now  come,  to  him  with 
eaae.  he  wat  obliged  to  toil  unceasingly  day  after 
day  in  practice,  lie  U  raid  to  hare  .pent  to 
eight  hour,  oat  of  every  twenty  four  at  the  piano, 
h.ven  assured  aucceM  ia  not  suficient  incentive 
to  tempt  many  to  incur  thi.  drudgery. 

Practice  gives  digital  destem.  alone.  It 
make,  capable  and  obedient  machine,  of  the 
Anger*.  The  artistic  and  esthetic  ia  a  matter 
of  latte  or  temperament.  Lacking  thi.  tem¬ 
perament,  it  ia  impossible  to  become  a  great 
musician.  al/imigk  one  may  learn  to  play 


musician.  a/r***(A  one  may  learn  to  play 
acceptably. 

With  Ik,  ion!  full  ,/  muni.  a  mrami  ,/  «. 
fr ening  il  ii  itill  eiifn/nl. 

The  Pianola  supplies  thi.  mean,  at  once. 
The  player  can  give  hi.  whole  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  artistk.  and  thereby  in/fi 
vat,  a  mu«ical  ta*te. 

The  Pianola  i.  a  substitute  for  the  human 
finger*.  The  brain  remain,  enfettered  and  it 
still  the  controlling  influence. 

To  make  the  Pianola's  felt-covered  finger* 
strike  the  right  note,  no  practice  i.  neccary.no 
composition  is  tooditficul  t .  and  t  he  repertory  is  un 
limited.  Octave,  are  sounded  with  ease. and  the 


rapid  lulls  nil h  aqukknrtt  envied  even  by  the 
musician  with  the  best  trained  finer  isin  the  not  Id 
Ikf  Pianola  save,  labor  and  il  saves  time. 
This  is  its  mission. 

It  enables  those  who  have  not  had  the  time 
to  devote  to  mutkal  training  lo  play  the  piano. 

Il  increases  the  repcitoiy  of  the  most 
efficient.  Keen  Padereuski's  teprrlory  most 
of  necessity  lie  limited,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  he  ha.  a  Pianola  both  in  his  Paris  and 
his  SuiUerland  residences. 

The  Pianola  make,  accessible  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  famous  compose!,  and 
enables  e*ery  one  to  become  familiar  with  the 
best  musk.  It  i«  therefore  a  developer  of  musi¬ 
cal  ta.te  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  music. 
Mmnb  ***•■  “ITi«t  ~  ■«**  *.--«*<<  I, 

fr0f  rf  +nf  i.  +/  fMTTs«*«i(  /Mhf* 

m  timmU.  ZftfMt—  * 

i««i  rVxL»tf* f  i,yx 

1/ tkf  r-mm*  It  it  u* 

0  if  if, 9^9  It  If  #/Af.  09J  tkr*r  arm*/  If  4 

Tf6*m  f**ti  Tlf  imrrr*f>r9  rk~»t  ?  1  arm d  if9  cur  /rtf* 

*•—1  th*t  fern  9m* f  M/<r  »sir  \tiuj  trk*t  tlf  rum*U 

it  *mj  r4«/  tt  *  u7  dr.  m  frrtumtr  »n  i.*r  cutn  intend. 

Sfr  >*1  tmtJ+cmt  H 

The  Aeolian  Company 

New  York.  18  West  Twenty-third  Street 

V«  »•»«»  .  IVjwm  lit  F  I  nurth  St . 

ttcflalo.  II  Tib..  Mala  St;  O.x.ro,  l.*en 

ft  H..:t  Wabash  *«  and  .Adams  St  B—io-.  Ihr  M 
'teinert  ft  Sens  Co.  1*1  Bsvlstoo  St  ;  Philadelphia. 
C.  f  Heppe  ft  Son. ...?  Che*.n.i  S« 

.nmlnrSfe-ivI  t— ...  M,.  V— *> 


\N~AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION  • 


The  WABASH 


ha*  It*  own  track*  and 
U  the  tbortnt  line  la 

Buffalo  0,,'i!e  Falls 

Stop-over*  given  at  both 
putnteon  alltickrt*. 

For  pr*e  riptlve  Mailer,  Rale*. 
He.,  rail  on  Drareit  Ticket 
Agent,  or  addrwaC.  H.C'RASX, 
<i.  I'.aad  T.  A  .SI.  Loala. 


To  California 
Through  Colorado 


IT  is  hard  to  understand  why  anybody  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  any  other  route  in  going  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  particularly  as  we  now  offer  a  through  Pullman 
Sleeping  car,  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  so  scheduled  as 
to  take  in  all  of  the  magnificent  Colorado  mountain  scenery 
by  daylight.  Then,  too,  it  goes  through  The  Jordan 
Valley  and  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah,  the  Mormon  country. 


\N  e  publish  two  beautifully  Illustrated  books.  One  on  Colorado, 
another  on  California.  They  are  interesting  and  instructive. 
Price,  six  cents  each.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Write 
for  them  today  addressing,  P.  5.  Eustis,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R„ 

Chicago,  111. 


IF  you  wish  to  economire 
investigate  our  personally 
conducted  excursions  to 
California  through  Colorado. 

They  are  very  Inexpensive, 
attractive  and  comfortable. 
The  Pullman  Tourist  Sleeping 
cara  used  are  acrupuloualy 
clean,  and  carry  the  tame  char¬ 
acter  ol  bedding  as  used  in  the 
palace  cars,  but  the  decorations 
and  upholstery  are  not  so  elab¬ 
orate  and  the  price  is  lesa 
than  half.  Two  excursions 
every  week  from  Chicago,  one 
from  St.  Louis.  Write  for 
folder  giving  particulars. 

P.  S.  EL'STIS, 

CeaT  raw  if  si  A  cm.  C.BJrQ.R.R 
CHICAGO 


SEPTEMBER  IN 
THE  ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


Those  who  have  not  spent  a  Septcml»er 
in  the  Adirondack*  have  no  idea  how 
Itcautiful  they  are  in  that  month  which 
forces  most  families  with  children  back 
into  the  city  at  just  the  time  when  nature 
affords  so  much  to  those  who  can  stay  in 
the  country  anil  enjoy  it. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 


W'hen  you  write.  piea*e  mention  "  The  Cosmopolitan." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


The  Improved  Hartshorn  Shade  Roller  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  shade  roller  made.  It  is  everything  that  the  ideal 
shade  roller  should  be:  Safe.  Strong,  Practical  and  Perfect.  No  lacks. 
No  annoyance.  No  trouble  whatever.  Just  a  simple  mechanical  device  for 
obviating  the  inconvenienccsand  difficulties  of  the  ill-fitting,  never  satisfy¬ 
ing,  old-fashioned  shade  roller.  It  is  the  only  satisfactory  and  perpetually 
efficient  shade  roller  to  be  had.  Wood  Rollers  or  Tin  Rollorsm 
Avoid  imitations.  Always  look  tor  the  autograph  signature  of 
STEWART  HARTSHORN  on  the  label  attached  to  roller. 


L  THAOt 

^  Is  a  pure  refined  spirit  for  domestic  use,  sweet  smelling  ami 
clear  as  crystal. 

Ir  is  the  ideal  fuel  for  spirit  lamps,  chafing-dishes,  tea  and  coffee 
urns.  etc. 

It  cleans  and  imparts  a  fresh  lustre  to  cut  glass. 

It  is  n  refreshing  luxury  for  the  bath  and  for  massage  purposes. 
It  is  put  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  housekeeper  in 
neatly  lalieled  bottles.  * 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  further  information. 


BERRY  BROTHERS  .Limited),  Detroit 


For  Homes 
Without 
Water  Works 
a  15  Gallon 
Copper 
Reservoir  Is 
Used. 


MAJESTIC 

MALLEABLE  IRON  AND  STEEL 

RANGE 

More  popular  to-day  than  yesterday;  more  popular  to-morrow  than  to-day. 

WHY? 

Works  equally  well  with  wood,  hard  or  soft  coal.  Heats  nil  the  water 
needed  almost  instantly.  Saves  one-half  the  cost  of  fuel.  Docs  not  clog 
with  ashes  or  clinkers  nor  allow  smoke  and  dust  to  escape  into  the  kitchen. 
Made  of  the  very  best  grade  of  malleable  iron,  cannot  crack  or  break,  saving 
annoyance  and  expense.  Flues  lined  with  asbestos  board  one.fourth  inch  in 
thickness.  Entire  range  riveted  oiot  bolted),  air  tight  and  dust  tight.  Works 
well  all  the  time,  and  lasts  for  generations. 

Ask  for  the  new  booklet  "All  About  Majestic  Ranges  and  Kitchen 
Arrangement."  Postal  brings  it.  MAJESTIC  MFfl.  CO.. 

2022  Morgan  Street.  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


CARPETS! 


rgSESES^A 


me  nui'ii  uii  >(>4ii  iioorN,  or  «irc  noc  £ii- 
lirclv  pleased  with  their  appearance,  il 
is  certain  von  have  no*  used  Liquid 
Granite,  the  lincst  Floor  Finish  ever 
introduced. 

Finished  samples  of  wood  and  in¬ 
structive  pamphlet  on  the  care  of  nat¬ 
ural  wood  floors  sent  free  for  the 


THE  IMPROVED  /'!  IT  V 
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HITM  GAS  SAVING  RtGUbATOW 
RoIvk'vs  Owl  of  Ligtauvj 
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L<m  far /he  Mime 
WKLSBACH  COMIHNY 
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VARNISH  HANIFACTIRERS. 

*<»»  yon.  Ui  r..*«  s«.;  Rostov  t.t  «■!»,  ... 
B.in^wt.Ml.  nm.MiBnu. 
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»r.  l«l>.  IIJ  fwti  Si:  s»s 

»b*hisu».  u  iw  si. 
faltorv  and  main  office.  Detroit. 
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A  few  of  the 

PROMINENT 

PERSONS 


FAIRY 

SOAP 


Am- 


Mrs.  (Senator)  Allen.  Nebraska 
Madame  de  Aspiroz.  wife  of  Chilean 
bassador 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ayres 

(Senator)  Baker.  Kansas 
Bate.  Tennessee 
Berry.  Arkansas 
Burrows.  Michigan 
Butler  North  Carolina 
Caffery.  Louisan  a 
Chandler.  New  Hampshire 
Clark.  Wyoming 
Clay.  Georgia 
Culberson,  Texas 
Cullom,  Illinois 
Countess  Cassini,  niece  of  Russian  Ambas¬ 
sador 

Mrs.  (Senator)  Daniel.  Virginia 
Davis.  Minnesota 
Deboe,  Kentucky 
Admiral  George  Dewey 
Mrs.  (Captain)  R  D  Evans 

(Senator)  Fairbanks.  Indiana 
Foster.  Washington 
'  Frye.  Maine 

(Justice)  Field 

(Senator)  Gallinger.  New  Hampshire 
Gear.  Iowa 

(Representative)  Grosvenor 
(Senator)  Hanna 

Hansbrough.  North  Dakota 
Harris.  Kansas 
Hawley.  Connecticut 
"  Heitfeld.  Idaho 

Hoar.  Massachusetts 

(Speaker)  Henderson 
Thomas  Hendricks,  widow  of  late  Vice- 
President 

Baroness  Hengelmuller.  wife  of  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Ambassador 
(Senator)  Jones.  Arkansas 
Kenney.  Delaware 
Kyle.  South  Dakota 
(Senator)  McComas.  Maryland 

McCumber.  North  Dakota 
McEnery,  Louisana 
McLaurin.  South  Carolina 
McMillan.  Michigan 
Martin.  Virginia 
Money.  Mississippi 

Rob’t  McKee,  daughter  of  Ex-President 
Harrison 


Mrs 


(Justice)  McKenna 
Matthews 
(General)  Miles 

Mertvago.  wife  or  Mexican  Ambassador 
(Senator)  Nelson.  Minnesota 
Pettus.  Alabama 
Pritchard.  North  Carolina 
Quarles.  Wisconsin 
Rawlins.  Utah 
Ross.  Vermont 
(General)  Ricketts 
(Senator)  Scott.  West  Virginia 
Shoup.  Idaho 
Spooner.  Wisconsin 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 

Stewart.  Nevada 
(Surgeon  General)  Sternberg 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
(Representative)  Swanson 
(Admiral)  Sampson 
(Captain)  Stgsbee 
John  Sherman 


Mrs. 


Made  only  by  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY. 
Chicago.  New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia.  St.  Louis. 


Also  makers  of  GOLD  DUST  Washing  Powder. 


No  matter  how  much  you 
pay  for  a.  soap,  you  cannot  get 
anything  purer,  better,  more 
convenient  and  economical 
than  FAIRY  SOAP  and  yet 
the  price  i9  only  five  cents. 


When  yuu  write,  pl«a»«  mvotioo  **  The  Co»mopoliten." 


Digitized  by  Google 


If  you  arc  interested,  send  for  our  new  booklet,  just  issued, 
called  The  Story  of  Sparklets.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

Compressed  Gas  Capsule  Company,  I  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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TyW  ooup 
Sauc 
/  Gravies  a 
(  Beef  Te 


SCHOOL  CHILDRLN  MUST  BE  WELL  FED 

A  well-BoaniB«4  cbil4  »  a  bnthi  child .  while  4.11  o*  hackwatd  ciOlin  ait  anally  twlr  noarlah 
'ilhfr  by  their  inability  !•>  d!g«t  .hit  they  eat  or  lack  ct  yr  <yptt  food.  nil  may  kinlM  *£ 


grocer*,  or  postpaid  o»  tfceiti  ot  «o  mu 


ARMOUR  O  COMPANY.  C 
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Natural  v 
Flavor  Food 


waumm  Hoop  hkti  itaiontA  Soup: 

Hal  Mill  mi  H.  lOtts  plain, 

Tbnt,  "Libby" j  Natural  Floxfor  Son  pi 
Art  btil,"  tbrsr  lav  maintain. 

Libby's  Premier  Concentrated  Soups 

arc  just  choice  stock  soups  with  nothing  but  the  natural  flavor  of  the  beef, 

vegetable  and  seasoning.  There  is  no  "secret  process"  _ 

about  them.  They  arc  delicious  and  wholesome  because 
of  their  purity.  Made  in  Libby’s  famous  hygienic  kitch- 
ens.  Put  up  in  key-opening  cans.  Cooked  ready  to  serve-  Ir/fgt 
0»  Tall  Chicken  Mulligatawny  Vegetable  _J 

Mock  Turtle  Chicken  Gumbo  Tomato  ff 


Digitize 


UlOHtM  Pours  IN 
tlROPt  AND  AMIWCA. 


WOTI  T»C  TRADE  MARK 
on  cvewv 

GENUINE 

PACKAOE. 


DORCHESTER,  MASS 


Premium 

Hams^Bacon 

% 

VS.il  ver  Leal 
IV.  Lard 


SUCCESSFUL  THINKERS 


T  121  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS !  ^ 

WalterBa  WGoi 

F^TARlI^Mm  I7AO 


Nowadays  Study  Their  Food  and  Drink. 

Study  the  cause  of  their  own  bodily  trou 
blcs,  and  when  they  find  the  subtle  drug  of 
coffee  is  acting  badly  on  the  curious  and 
delicate  nervous  system,  they  have  common 
sense  enough  to  stop. 

Many  famous  brain  workers  use  Postum 
Cereal  Food  Coffee,  a  delicious  morning  cup 
when  properly  boiled  to  bring  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  it  contains  for  rebuilding  the 
nerve  centers  and  bodily  structures. 

Furnished  by  grocers,  15  and  25  cents. 


LIEBIC 

COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


ESTABLISHED  I  700 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PURE. HIGH-GRADE 
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